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For the Children 


W 


E ARE NOT sure of the future. But we do have the present. 


At least while we build for the best future we can we know that the 
children must be kept happy. Bread and a bed are not enough. There 
must be singing and dancing and games and laughter—for children cannot be chil¬ 
dren in a world without joy and happiness. 


Now is no time to be yourself if your natural self is dull and drab and list¬ 
less. Rather it is the time to act, to act as if one were alive, as if one were light¬ 
hearted because homes and cities are full of little children. 


Now is the time for color. Now is the time for pageantry. 

Not to keep our lakes cleared for ice skating, not to secure the maximum use 
of our beaches for swimming, not to keep playgrounds open, not to provide lead¬ 
ership for our glee clubs, our orchestras, our drama groups,—is to show that we 
are not thoroughbreds, that we are lacking in the fundamentals, that the stuff is 
not in us, that as people we cannot keep a stiff upper lip in adversity—for always 
and everywhere men who were men have placed their children first and have done 
their best to keep children free from care, gay and joyous. 

Land we have in plenty for play, and of time for leadership there is no 
scarcity except as we create it. The cost of music and laughter for children is 
largely, though not altogether, in thoughtfulness, in taking pains, in really caring. 

Children, however, cannot be happy in an idle world nor in a world of glum 
grown-ups. We must provide for activity for ourselves and all grown-ups if we 
are truly to keep our children happy. 

If we are not willing or able to provide work for all—then we must give all 
a chance to be active in sport, in art, in making things, in make believe, in music, 
in living, so that life does not stagnate and make our children old before their time. 
Now is the time to keep life enriched—not to make it more barren—^because— 
Thank God—there are the children! 

Howard Braucher. 


APRIL, 1934 
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Volunteer Opportunities 
in the 

Public Recreation Program 


R eally intelligent service in 
health, family, child or 
community welfare can 
be rendered only by those who 
have some understanding and 
appreciation of the entire field 
of social work. A most zeal¬ 
ous service in one organiza¬ 
tion, performed in ignorance 
of or indifference toward an¬ 
other, defeats even the pur¬ 
poses of the organization in whose name it is 
rendered. All are working toward a healthier, 
happier, nobler race, but none will accomplish his 
purpose unless each sees his place in the common 
plan. 

With this creed as our fundamental principle, 
I shall now for the sake of brevity and clarity 
confine what I have to say to the field of public 
recreation, although much that I shall say is 
directly applicable to the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C..\., 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and Settlements, and 
could even be applied to other human welfare 
services. 

The Philosophy of Public Recreation 

Public recreation programs now being con¬ 
ducted in 1,012 cities in the United States are 
based upon a simple and sound philoso])hy which 
may be stated briefly; 

The child whose life is filled with wholesome, 
happy, enriching and ennobling experiences will 
form the habit of right thinking, feeling and 
doing. 

Youth, eager for adventure, will take it—good 
or bad—as his community offers. 

A normal boy will throw stones or balls with 
equal zest. If his community offers him balls, he 
may become the hero of the college stadium; if 
stones, he may fall into crime. 


The normal girl desires admira¬ 
tion, beauty, companionship, 
romance. She will respond in 
kind to nice parties, artistic 
surroundings and chivalry, or 
to the temptations of the com¬ 
mercial dance hall or road 
house. 

Family life is healthy if it 
kicks its heels; the family that 
plays together stays together. 

Young people are safer in their own circle of 
friends, in their own neighborhood where they 
are known, than they are where they are not 
known. (We all do things among strangers that 
we would not do among friends.) 

Our common quest as human beings is for 
happiness. Happiness make,s us healthy, sane, 
kind, thoughtful, ambitious, energetic, good 
citizens. 

All of ns—the girl in Shrimp Alley and you 
and I—need more than food, shelter, raiment, or 
even health. These we must have to live, but we 
find our happiness in the wonders and beauties 
of our world, in satisfying human relationships, 
in wholesome physical exercise, in the expression 
of the God-given talents of language, music, art, 
drama, and in civic and religious service. 

Ninety percent of us must do a great deal of 
plain hard work to earn our three meals and a 
bed, but the man who tends a machine and the 
girl who measures and sells ribbons all day, in 
so doing exercise only an infinitesimal part of 
themselves, and they become damaged human be¬ 
ings unless their community offers them the op¬ 
portunity to express other talents and interests in 
their leisure hours. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, the eminent English philoso¬ 
pher and author, who last year toured our coun¬ 
try in the interests of public recreation, says this 
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By CORINNE Fonde 


At the district conference of the 
Junior League held January the 
twenty-fifth, in Oklahoma Citv, 
M iss Fonde, the Superintendent 
of the Recreation Department. 
Houston, Texas, suggested a num¬ 
ber of channels of service for the 
volunteer. 
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damaged class represents 6o per cent of our popu¬ 
lation : that they breed faster than the rest of us 
and that therefore our neftlcct of them threatens 
to bankrupt our civilization. He goes so far as 
to say : 

"If Christ should come today. He would soon 
he findinfj His w.ay to the children’s playgrounds 
and community centers where He would have an 
encourai;inft word to say to the men and women 
(of like mind with His own ) who arc hcljjing 
young people to recover the best radiance of His 
religion in the joys of creative activity. 1 think 
He would busy Himself first and last with re¬ 
creation." 

Hr. Jacks defines recreation as "the re-creation 
of something that gets damaged in human beings 
—the rejiair of human damage where it is repair¬ 
able—and the prevention of it in the rising gen¬ 
eration." He hclicvcs, with great health, crime 
and mental hygiene authorities, that if cities will 
spend more for carefully planned, manned and 
cc|ui])ped re-creation programs, they will spend 
far less for corrective clinics, jirobation work, 
jails, criminal courts, hospitals and asylums; that 
when we have learned wisdom jrublic recreation 
will be as universal as public education, not for 
.sentimental reasons or as .somebody’s fad, but be¬ 
cause it is necessary 
to the preservation 
of the human race. 


have and hold a recreation hoard of high-minded, 
public-spirited citizens if he is to have and hold 
an adec|uate ])rogram and budget. 

11. S. llrauchcr. Secretary of the National 
Recreation As.sociation, stresses the value of .such 
a group when he says: ‘’’I’liere is distinct need 
for volunteer associations and committees to 
stand back of the municipal IkkIv to help in safe¬ 
guarding budgets and in interpreting the recrea¬ 
tion movement to the public. Such groups, gen¬ 
erally known as recreation councils, arc function¬ 
ing in a number of cities and arc giving invalua¬ 
ble service in the i)rcsent crisis." 

.And here is one of the places where I can sec 
the Junior League in the |)icture. As I sec it. you 
of the privileged group in our cities have the 
background and the power to help organize such 
councils and make them effective, although their 
membership should be representative of all inter¬ 
ests of the city. If this idea appeals to you, I 
would advise you to discuss it with your local 
recreation c.Nccutivc. 1 Icing human we recreation 
c.xecutives each have our own ideas of organiza¬ 
tion, but we ;d.so welcome the (x'rspcctive of the 
lay pcr.son. especially when that i)ers()ii i> ready 
to roll up her sleeves and help. 

riie second volunteer opportunity that I would 
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Volunteer Service 
.\ program of pub¬ 
lic recreation should 
have tr.'iincd, skilled 
lcadcrshi|) with high 
gifts of intelligence, 
of imagination, hu¬ 
man .symi)athy and 
understanding — 
‘‘ aristocrats of the 
human mind, and 
hand and soul." 

I’>nt the more gift¬ 
ed the professional 
recreation leader, the 
better he knows the 
necessity and im- 
l>ortance of wise, 
strcnig citizen back¬ 
ing, the more he 
realizes that he must 
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offer you is that of serving as board or committee 
member. I think your Leagues can make no 
greater civic and social contribution than that of 
training your members for intelligent, responsible 
board and committee service. 

Some recreation departments make use of com¬ 
mittees to sponsor particular branches of their 
work such as playgrounds, community centers, 
community music, drama, athletics and other ac¬ 
tivities. One of the most efifective pieces of com¬ 
mittee work in our Houston Recreation Depart¬ 
ment is that of the Public Relations Committee 
whose members assume the simple obligation of 
going to see and of taking others to see what is 
being done in playgrounds and recreation centers, 
and to talk with their friends about it if they find 
it worth while. 

The third volunteer opportunity I would sug¬ 
gest is that of personal leadership of any grou]) 
activity for which you are prepared—girls’ clubs, 
boys’ clubs, choruses, glee clubs, athletics, dra¬ 
matics, crafts, story hours, nature hikes. For any 
special skill you may have there is a volunteer 
leadership o])portuuity 


to broaden your own horizon and to become a 
cherished influence in the lives of young people 
in the formative period, who are usually less 
privileged than you have been. 

Special Junior League Services 
An outstanding Junior League contribution to 
])ublic recreation is being made by your Chil¬ 
dren’s Theater in Houston, and I understand that 
other cities are benefiting in the same way. All 
dramatic efforts hold tremendous opportunities 
for public recreation .service, and in the field of 
music and art there are similar possibilities. Alany 
of our musicians find satisfactory audiences in 
our community centers. Our Houston artists 
hang i)ictures in our recreation club house, and 
one of them has had a very wonderful response 
to the creative art class for which she has vol¬ 
unteered. Under C.W.A. we have been able to 
cmi)loy one of her outstanding pupils who is re¬ 
cruiting for her in neighborhood centers, and she 
is now looking forward to the day when she may 
have "a munieii)al art sanctum sanctorum,’’ as 

she calls it, where 
the only price of 
admission to any 
boy, girl, man or 
woman, will be the 
desire to create 
through the medi¬ 
um of art. 

You have artists 
and musicians, as 
well as dramatic 
talent in your 
group. 

This brings me 
to another type of 
service which is the 
sponsorship of 
special public rec¬ 
reation ]) r o j e c t s 
which the munici¬ 
pality is not ready 
to undertake. 
Think of what it 
would mean to a 
city for its Junior 
League to build a 
municipal “sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum” 
for creative art! 
(Continued on page 39) 


awaiting }ou on the Where is there to be found a richer field of acliv- 
playground a chance jjy volunteer than that offered by drama? 



and 
others 
get so much 
enjoyment out 
of the production 
of their own plays? 


Courtesy The Parents’ Mogasine, New York 







A Model Aeroplane 
Association 
and 

How It Grew 

By Charles H. English 

Executive Secretary 

Playgrounds and Recreation Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A kk tiikki-; any (|iicsti<)n.s which should he an- 
^ swcred by an executive before he considers 
lannchinf; a commnnity-wide project ? Most 
assuredly! .\nd if preliminary investigations and 
planning are sonnd, needed confidence is created 
that the undertaking can be develojicd into a work¬ 
able service. 

rile methods which certain chain stores use in 
determining where they shall locate branch stores 
are noteworthy. Nothing is taken for granted. 
Superficial evidence of nearby coniiK'tition of a])- 
parent concentration of crowds or the influence of 
other business houses in the vicinity are not recog¬ 
nized until proved through rigid tests. Some of 
their studies .seem almost unrelated to the objec¬ 
tive sought, yet when all elements are considered 
they can chart the business volume and forecast 
trade expectancy for indefinite pericnls of time. 

.Since the nietliorls of these commercial groups 
have proved successful, might not the same spirit 
of research lie adopted in the planning done by 
recreation workers so that we may be more sure 
of our foundation before building a project? W'e 
have all of us been guilty of starting activities 
from an ini])ulse; of venturing into the promotion 
of projects from emotional urges. We rightftilly 
co\et the spirit of adventtire. and we need to re- 
si>oiid to human iinpttlses. Moth are often the 
genesis of excellent i<leas for ]>rojccts. Instead of 
assuring ottrselves that ideas forniuhted in this 
manner ran be relied n[H)it it is wi.scr to teni[K’r 

h 



Courtesy Philadelphia Slodfl Aeraplone Associoticn 


"ll's thus men climb the stars" 

them, before final decisions are made, with in¬ 
vestigation and practical soundness. Forecasting 
human behavior responses and activities in the 
recreation field are much less certain than in the 
business world. Consetiuently we need to develoji 
a better techniiiue. 

In contemplating the promotion of jirojects the 
following c|tiestions may well be asked : 

I. Will the project render a Kemiine service to the 
eoinmimity? Slake sure that your premise as to the 
need for this service has Ix-cn indicated hy the com- 
munily from reliable .sources. 

Z. Is the community ready for its reception? Discover 
the direct or allied interests llvit may Iw recruited 
for the i)rojecl. Will these proups be large enough 
to launch the movement or does the project require 
quantity participation in order to t)e considered suc- 
ressfnl? If in the beginning the percentage of |>ar- 
ticilulion is necessarily small, has the project ele¬ 
ments that would insure continuous growth and 
l>opularily ? 

3. Is the project essentially educational in character? 
If it does not me.isure up to the more recent con- 
eept of educational practices is it likely to gain rc- 
siicel and siuqKirt from the community? 
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4. Will the project appeal to the general community or 
to a restricted population? In case of the latter, 
can you justify the higher ratio of per capita ex¬ 
penditure of funds or leadership services? 

5. Will the project require a budget and the services 
of executive leadership which would be in proper 
balance to the general program already in operation? 

6. Will the project provide publicity material which 
will be helpful to the local recreation movement? 

7. Will the project require volunteer leadership in ad¬ 
dition to paid staff? If so, have you develoired 
methods of recruiting and training? 

8. How about facility requirements? Are the facilities 
readily accessible to your interested public and may 
they be used without burdensome fees ? 

9. Does the project require personal equipment or sup¬ 
plies that are prohibitive to a majority interested? 
If so, can a plan be evolved that would lower the 
cost to a level within reach of everyone? 

10. Will the project reflect genuine credit to your or¬ 
ganization ? 

11. If you arc in need of strengthening your department, 
will this project serve that purpose better than 
another ? 

If the proposed project meets the requirements 
of these eleven questions and you have educated 
tlie authorities to whom you are responsible so 
that they are friendly to the general idea and have 
given their sanction to the plan, then you have 
laid a pretty good foundation upon which to build 
a successful activity. 

In the development of the Philadelphia Model 
Aeroplane .Association we applied these questions 
as a preliminary test in determining the advisa¬ 
bility of inaugurating the movement. The ste])' 
taken in chronological order were as follows: 

The Analysis 

The youth of America did as much to develop 
the radio as the scientific inventors. Since the suc¬ 
cessful flight of the Wright I’rothers at Kitty 
Hawk, youth has been as an.xious as adults, or 
])erha|5s more so, to fly in aeroplanes. Youth finds 
in model building the opportunity of exjjeriinen- 
tation in the fascinating science of aeronautics. 
Every boy secretly cherishes the hope he is pre¬ 
paring himself for the time when he can “sit in 
the cock])it’’ and use the “joy 
stick’’ in a man-carrying ship. 

Model building is difficult 
enough mechanically to chal¬ 
lenge boys to achieve success 
and it satisfies those with 
mechanistic aj^titudes. Another 
very important clement in this 
craft jtroject is that after a 
boy has spent hours of study 
and workmanship he can “do 
something with the product.’’ 


E.xperimentally, model building seems to have no 
limitations. .As long as aeroplanes are flying the 
skies, as long as adults manifest such tremendous 
interest, as long as boys are told that the “game’’ 
has great possibilities for them, youth will be 
genuinely enthusiastic in model aero])lanc build¬ 
ing and will accept it as its special field in the 
most fascinating sport of the present day—pro- 
\ ided it has the opportunity to participate in a 
well-organized model aeroplane movement. 

The project has an impressive array of elements 
that make for a successful activity—educational 
features, the satisfaction of mechanical urges and 
of the exjierimental and inventive sjurit. continued 
growth, as the goals are always ahead, sustained 
interest without regard to age. occuj^ation of an 
amazing number of leisure hours (some models 
have taken 1500 hours to complete) and the op- 
])ortunity to test one's skill in flying models 
at tournaments or at non-flying Scale Alodel 
Contests. 

Considering that this does not exhaust the list, 
will you agree with me that there are few, if any, 
|>rojects that have a better chance to develop a fol¬ 
lowing than model aeroplane building. 

The Investigation 

Determined that our Association should add 
model aeroplane building to its services, we sur¬ 
veyed the situation through the following pro¬ 
cedure : 

1. Wc took steps to learn whether there was an interest 
in this field and if the youth in our city was or¬ 
ganized into workable units. A commercial concern 
had developed a loose organization. Only one high 
school was teaching model building. Boys by the hun¬ 
dreds were experimenting in their homes and the sale 
of model aeroplane literature was revealing. 

2. School authorities agreed to a plan to permit demon¬ 
strations in Junior and Senior High Schools at as- 
sem-My periods and to encourage teachers to act as 
adult leaders for interested students. 

3. We surveyed possible facilities for holding indoor 
conte.sts and finally gained permission to use the larg¬ 
est Armory in the city on Saturday 
afternoons. For outdoor meets we 
decided to use an 80 acre tract of 
land free from buildings and trees, 
located within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance to city transportation fa¬ 
cilities. 

4. The next step was to find a 
technically trained leader. Should 
we select an aviator of reputation, 
who would be free to work on a 
part-time basis? Should we at¬ 
tempt to secure a leader on a full¬ 
time basis? Full-time employment 
was found to be financially pro¬ 
hibitive. The Director of the In¬ 
dustrial Arts Department of the 


Tlie Reereation Board of Lineoln, 
Nebraska, employs a yoimg man 
wlio has been in eommereial avia¬ 
tion to teach model airplane build¬ 
ing in the homes of boys in all 
parts of the city. Atiy group of 
boys over twelve years of age may 
meet w'itb him regularly in one of 
the shops or in their homes. An 
advantage of this {)lan is the con- 
taet with the homes which it af¬ 
fords the Recreatioti Board. 
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WHEE! TMIS SAYSTME FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
IS GOING TO ASK US KIDS TO MAKE SOME MORE 
MODELS FOI? EXHIBITION ! 





Philadclplii.i schools recommended the only high 
school teacher who was teaching model building as 
an extra curriculum subject. That teacher repre¬ 
sented just what we wanted, a man who knew how 
to instruct, one who was very enthusiastic, and in 
addition was a licensed pilot. He was willing to in¬ 
struct and demonstrate to groups during after-school 
periods and to accept evening assignments. He was 
to he paid for services on a i)cr assignment basis. 

5. We found that the materials used in building models 
were very e.xjiensivc, in fact prohibitive, for a ma¬ 
jority of Ixjys. We determined to overcome this 
handicap hy establishing a model aeroplane store for 
members only. By pricing materials at 20 to 2S9o 
alrovc wholesale lists we were able to pay the rental 
of the small store room and employ a storekeeper. 
The storekeeper selected was a young man in senior 
high school who was the outstanding model builder 
in the city, lie would give valuable advice as well 
as functioning as the storekeeper. 

6. The next step was to secure a medium of stimulation 
and public information. We approached the news¬ 
paper that had the largest circulation, whose ideas on 
promotion were conservative and whose policy seem¬ 
ed to be educationally constructive. The promotional 
department was receptive but only after a most care¬ 
ful [ilan had Ikcu presented. The ncwsi)apcr agreed 
to assign, a reporter, offer daily space and on Sat- 
days, in eonjnuetion with an aviation page, to present 
drawings and extensive feature articles on the work. 
The new.spaper further agrcixl not to take credit for 
their part in the project. They were willing to lie 
known as one of the si)r>nsors of the movement but 
the usual blatant credit line in the daily stories was 
to be talsoo. 

7. The memlH-rs of the .\ero Club of I’cnusylvania 
were rcipiestcil to organize a sjiccial committee to he 
responsil le for the conduct of all contests of the 
Model .Association. Since the Club was a unit of the 
National .Neronautical .\ssociation, the tie-up was im¬ 
pressive They agreed to l)c one of the sponsors of 
the project and elected their vice-president to lie the 
chairman of the lonrnaincnt coumiittcr. 

8 With this prclnninary set-up, the next step was to 
secure approval of the plan from the Board of 
Directors of the I’laygroinnls and Kecreation .Asso- 
ciatitm, suggesting that they liecoine one of the spon¬ 
sors, assinning the rcsinusibility of organiz.ation and 
direction of the project. It would invoUe assigning 
Us cxeciitivr secretary to direct the Model .\ssocia- 
tioii. of ibe oflice secretary to do the clerical work, to 
o]Krate the incmliership store and. in general, be re- 
s)»>nsiblr f'lr the deselopniriit of the entire movement. 
I he pi.Ill ssas adopted. 


9. Achievements to date: Three important or¬ 
ganizations had agreed to be co-sponsors ot 
the project, each assuming definite respon¬ 
sibilities as follows: publicity, direction of 
all contests and general organization and 
direction of the movement. The schools had 
agreed to permit demonstrations and organi¬ 
zation of groups. We had selected a tech¬ 
nical director to be known as Field Di¬ 
rector. Facilities for indoor and outdoor 
contests had been secured. A membership 
supply store had been planned. And we had 
determined there was a genuine need for 
such a service. 

'riicn came llic ]>robleni of fmaiice. The 
IMay^rounds and Recrcaliott Association 
of i’hiladclpliia was lending the services 
of its c.xectilive secretary and office secre¬ 
tary and could do no more. The Aero Cluh tnem- 
hers were utiahlc to jirovide a budget. The news- 
])aper, the third spotisor, had already shown an 
unusitally generous attitude. Woitld it come to the 
rescite? Its officials jirovided the ticeded budget 
atid have continued to do so for the past five years. 

The Organization of the Philadelphia Model 
Aeroplane Association 

The Associatioti is organized itito units known 
as chaiiters with a mittitnum of ten atid not more 
thati fifteen tnetnhcrs. Each chapter must have an 
aditlt leader over twetity-otie years of age ktiowtt 
as the spotisor. .A s])onsor can, of coitrsc, have 
more thati one chapter under his jurisdictioti; iti 
fact, he cati have as matty as itdakes to accotiimo- 
date his ctitire grottp. The chtiiiters are encour¬ 
aged to have officers and jittiior leaders sitnilar to 
Iloy Scoitt troo])s. The age classilicatioti is as fol¬ 
lows: Jittiior clith memhers who are twelve years 
of age and have not yet attained their sixteenth 
birthday, and senior chth memhers, older hoys 
from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 

/i.r/’ctiyc. The P. .M..\.A. requires no fees 
front its chapters. The only exiiense involvetl is 
that which the chaiuer itself may rei|uire. 

.SVri‘(Vr to the Cha['tcrs. Ihe l’.M..\..-\. em- 
plovs directors who are ex])ert teachers in the con- 
slruction and living of tiuxlel aeroplanes. '1 hese 
leaders are available to meet with chajiters when 
organized giving insiructions and a demonstra¬ 
tion. rile services of the.se directors are without 
cost to the clnjiter. 

The .\ssociatioti. in addition, conilucts demon¬ 
strations in school asseiiihlies, operates a store, 
awards pins and tiiemlH‘rshi])s. arranges nionthly 
contests aiul promotes major tournaments in the 
Spring (indoor and outdoor I to declare champion- 
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WOW' SIX OR 5even kips 

BUNCHED FOR THE JUNIOR 
MODEL-PLANE LEAD I 

SOME DAY YOUR NAME^ 
WILL BE lAl THE P/\PER 




ships. Further, the Association offers suit- _ 

able awards, acts as a clearing house for ^ 

the activities of the chapters, aiding them 
in every possible way, maintains an in¬ 
struction class for sponsors each Alonday 
evening from 7:30 to 9:30, and holds a 
training school at the armory. All spon¬ 
sors are invited to attend the instruction 
classes, particularly those who have had 
no previous experience in model building. 

Membership Classifications. There are 

three classifications for which a member _ 

may strive and for which he may receive 
pins without cost. 

1. Student Pin—nicknamed “Grease Monkey.” This 
bronze pin, a Wright whirlwind motor and propeller 
—is awarded by the sponsor after the following tests 
have been passed: 

Specifications—R. O. G. Class A. 

Requirements—R. O. G. IS seconds reaching 6 feet 
in height 
H. L. 30 seconds 
Written test— 70% 

2. Aviator Pin—nicknamed “Pilot”—a silver pin of the 
same design. This is awarded by the field director 
for successful performance in the following: 

A. Indoor endurance pusher—Class B, C or D 

Flight of not less than two minutes duration 

B. Fuselage—Class B, C or D 

Flight of 30 seconds from take off 

C. R. O. G.—Class A 

Flight of VA minutes 

D. Hydro-aeroplane—Class A or B 

Flight of I minute 

Note: An R. O.G. model may be used by adding 
floats 

E. Glider—Class A. Correct as to general detail 

Glide SO feet from hand launching 
These tests are given twice a month at the training 
sessions. 

3. Ace Pin—nicknamed "Ace”—a gold pin. This is 
given after the following tests have been passed: 

In this third and highest award of_ merit, the in¬ 
tention is to stimulate an enduring interest in the 
science of aviation. To this end the member is ex¬ 
pected to read such matter on the subject as will in¬ 
form him of the latest accomplishments in this field. 
He is also expected to give a short outline account of 
the history of aviation, touching on names famous in 
early days of aviation, outstanding events and 
achievements in this and other countries to the present 
time, types of planes, etc. 

The model requirements for this grade, for which 
the pin is awarded, are: 

A. Indoor flight record of 9J4 minutes. Class A, 

B, C or D. 

B. Outdoor flight record of 4 minutes. Class D, 

E or F. 

C. Miniature model biplane and monoplane. 

Flying scale model—variations permitted—diameter 

propeller with compensating landing gear and 10% 
increased area empennage surface. The ship must 
ascend to a reasonable height, fly smoothly, and glide 
downward to a proper landing. Straight flight reach¬ 
ing 5 feet in altitude. Circular flight to the right a 
360° turn. Circular flight to the left a 360° turn. 


Present tl.e field director with a drawing and repro¬ 
duced photograph of the ship. Drawing should con¬ 
tain sufficient dimensions to check the scale. 

This test is purposely made very difficult so that 
when the member qualifies, it represents the highest 
achievement of the Association. It would correspond 
to the “Eagle” of the Scouts. Only three “ACE” 
pins have thus far been awarded. 

Note : Class A, B, C, etc., are those of the National 
Aeronautical Association classifications. 

Adnlt Sponsors’ Class. Model building is quite 
technical. Many of the volunteer sponsors are in¬ 
terested in leading Chapters but lack the knowl¬ 
edge that is helpful in properly developing the 
members. A class was instituted, which meets 
weekly, and under the guidance of the field di¬ 
rector sponsors build and fly all of the models re¬ 
quired. Organization problems are discussed as 
arc the newest devices and methods in both build¬ 
ing and flying. 

Solid Scale Models. The Scale Model Division 
was organized last October, when the world 
famous Franklin Institute recognized the P.M.A. 
A. and invited its members to make accurate scale 
models for exhibition in the Institute’s Aeronau¬ 
tical Section. The director of this section has re¬ 
quested the members to build 89 (absolutely to 
scale) ships covering the first successfully flown 
aeroplane down to the present day types. For 
each model accepted, the builder will receive a 
medal from the Institute and have his name placed 
on the Honor Roll. 

The Scale Model Division offers a challenge to 
members to continue in the model work after they 
have tired of building flying models, have won 
enough honors to satisfy them, or have reached 
the age where they consider flying beneath their 
dignity. In addition there are always groups of 
boys whose interest is in scale model building 
(non-flying) and nothing else. Therefore the 
Franklin Institute’s request was a most happy 
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solution to these luoblenis. Other cities may fin<l 
it helpful to set ui) a permanent exhibition in some 
museum or other public institution as a stimula¬ 
tion and recof'nition to those members skilled in 
building scale models. 

In the Aeronautical Section of the b'ranklin 
Institute is a section devoted exclusively to P.M. 

activities. There is a case showing all ma¬ 
terials used in building models and progressive 
steiJS are illustrated in the building of ])rimary 
ships. Two cases are full of this year's contest 
record shi])s. 

Tournaments and Meets 


entire attenioon. Gas balloons attached to spools 
of thread are available to dislodge ships caught in 
girders. 

At outd<x)r meets, the difficulty of following 
the ships to determine time of flights has been 
solved in a fairly successful manner by using a 
set of army field phones. The starter signals the 
out]iost official several hundred yards away when 
a shi]5 is launched. The outpost watches the ship 
as long as he can see it and then announces. “Out 
of sight" or "Down." 

With the cxcejition of the scale model contests, 
we follow the rules and regulations of the Na¬ 
tional Aeronautical Association. 


A contest for Junior members and one for Sen¬ 
ior members are held once a month during the in¬ 
door season. The two groups are combined at the 
outdoor contest. The indoor season starts in 
.November and ends in May. The outdoor season 
is Sc])tember and October and .May and June. In 
Philadelphia we find the fall outdoor season to be 
the best flying weather. The Junior and Senior 
classifications have each two divisions known as 
Division i and Division 2, as follows: 

Division 1—advanced fliers ; Division 2—the others. 
To advanee from 42 to -fcl members must make 
flights in three different events eciual to minimum 
flight time Division #1. 

Organization of .Meets. Members arc fter- 
mitted to register for the meets one hour in ad¬ 
vance of the time set for the meet. 'I'hc registrar 
examines the ships to sec that they arc up to regu- 
latituis. The center of the .\rmory is roped off 
and no one is permitted in this sjtace tintil he has 
launched his ship. Judges arc seated around the 
edge of the enclosure. 'I'he regis- 


.Aieards. At each meet the winners are award¬ 
ed ribbons for the first, second, third and fourth 
place. A larger ribbon is awarded the Chapter 
which has won the greatest number of points. A 
plaque is awarded the Chapter which has won the 
greatest number of points for the .season. .At the 
indoor and outdoor cham]nonships held in June, 
gold, silver and bronze medals are awarded. This 
fall the ribbons to be awarded will have unusual 
significance. The original cloth on the wings of a 
11J12 Wright Model 13 aeroitlanc has been given to 
the P.M..A..A. for such pur])osc. Many famous 
l)ilots and passengers took flights in this shi]) 22 
years ago. 

Training Sessions 

At least two Saturday afternoons each month a 
training .session for novices is held at the .\rmory. 
This plan was inaugurated to overcome two very 
serious handica])s : (i) To give members a chance 
to test their ships in a si)ace large enough, since 


trar assigns members to the of¬ 
ficials who are judging certain 
type ships. 'I'lie afternoon is di¬ 
vided into three 50 minute |)eri- 
(kIs. .\ gf>ng is used to announce 
the end of such periods. ICach 
ermtestant is allowed three flights 
during the meet hut he must make 
them during the stated time. This 
distributes the flights over the 

Philadelphia's experience shows 
youth willing to accept modnl aero¬ 
plane construction as its special 
field in the most foscinating of 
present-doy sports. 
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the ordinary Chapter does not have sueh faeili- 
ties; (2) To reeeive expert eritieism and help in 
their construction and flying problems. Often 
sponsors are unable to render sueh service and the 
novice becomes easily discouraged. W'ith this plan 
they are eneouraged to greater effort and, in addi¬ 
tion, may do some flying without thought of com¬ 
petition. In the latter part of the afternoon ad¬ 
vanced fliers may also use the armory for tests 
and experimental flying. 

A very important factor in the suecess of this 
plan is the type of instruction given. We seleeted 
thirty of the most skilled Senior members of the 
Association to serve as an Instructors' Corps. All 
thirty are record holders and as sueh have the re- 
speet of the entire membership. These boys feel 
it an honor to be seleeted and they know how to 
teach and do a better job 
than do most adults! Each 
member is given his ear fare 
for each session attended. 

The corps is divided into 
two squads. One squad re¬ 
ports on a certain given Sat¬ 
urday of the month and the 
other at another training 
session. The field director 
is in general eharge of the 
sessions and uses this op¬ 
portunity to give demon¬ 
strations. He also gives 
tests to candidates for Avi¬ 
ator and Ace elassifieations. This rather simple 
seheme is one of the best edueational projeets we 
have diseovered. 

Advisory Council 

In any volunteer leadership organization it is 
sound practice to seek the advice of the men and 
women who are direeting the work. They right¬ 
fully feel that they should have an opportunity to 
make suggestions to the management, or, at least, 
have a medium through whieh they can express 
their dissatisfaction or offer helpful criticism. 

Our first advisory group was comprised of four 
sponsors and four leaders among the boys, to¬ 
gether with the administration officers. The idea 
in having the boys in the council was to secure 
their point of view. This scheme did not work 
out because in the presence of the adult leaders 
the boys were not so free to express their real 
thoughts, moreover, the differences of opinion 
among the adults often gave them an impression 


of a division among the leaders that was salutary. 
Therefore we reorganized, and the boys now have 
an advisory group of eight members who meet 
with the direetor and field direetor. Their recom¬ 
mendations are presented to the sponsors’ advis¬ 
ory group of eight members, who in turn present 
their findings to the E.xecutive Committee. The 
latter is made up of the director, the two field 
direetors, the scale model direetor and the eon- 
test registrar. The Executive Committee is the 
final court of apjieal in all matters of controversy 
and in the formulation of the policies of the As¬ 
sociation. Such a plan acts as a balancing wheel. 
It has worked sjilendidly. 

Educational Demonstrations 
Reeruiting of the membership is largely focused 
on the demonstrations given 
at school assemblies. The 
assoeiate field director, a 
successful sponsor and a 
supervisor of one of the 
largest recreation eenters of 
the eity, is available for 
sehool assembly addresses 
up to 2 :30 P. i\I. daily. A 
typieal demonstration is as 
follows; 

A few minutes is devoted 
to the subjeet of what the 
P.M.A.A. is, how it serves 
members and when and 
how the students may join. During the talk the 
direetor is unpacking his kit of ships. Next he 
shows the various materials used in building 
models. This is followed by the actual flying in 
the auditorium of the primary ships, i.e., R.O.G., 
Tractor, Fuselage and Gliders. The flying of the 
ships is always enthusiastically received. Then a 
demonstration of a compressed air motor is given, 
followed by the famous Pirown-Bassett gasoline 
motor. The clima.x of enthusiasm is reaehed when 
this midget motor, weighing only 7 ounces and 
which turns a 9H inch propeller over 2.500 times 
a minute, is tuned up. (The international record 
of 28.18 minutes was made with this motor.) At 
the end of the demonstration there is invariably a 
strong demand to join the P.Al.A.A. In fact, 
nearly all of our Junior and Senior High Sehools, 
and some grade sehools, have Chapters, some as 
many as ten. Each year new stunts are developed 
so that prineipals have no hesitation in scheduling 
(Continued on page 41) 


So great has been the demand for entire 
sets of the plans issued in the sponsor¬ 
ing newspaper that a 60 -page booklet 
was published containing 126 scale 
drawings with full instructions for 
building sixteen ships — elementary in¬ 
door planes, advanced indoor planes, 
and outdoor planes. In addition it con¬ 
tains other practical information on 
construct ion, and the national flying 
records. The fifth edition of this hook 
will be available about May first from 
the Playgrounds and Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, 1427 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
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A plan for helping the individual to 

attain a more satisfying social life. Clarence Arthur Perry 

Russell Sage Foundation 


N ot lonj,' a^o an iicni appeared in a New York 
ne\vs]Ki])er Iieadcd “Would Banish Lone¬ 
liness, Orfjanizcs Young People’s Club 
to OlTer Chance for Friendship.’’ The ])ro- 
moter explained his purpose thus; 

Since the city is made up so largely of people who 
have come from other places to pursue careers, loneliness 
seems to have been the inevitable lot of many fine girls 
and men who at the end of the day’s work have found 
themselves too often without friends and ae({uaintances,“ 

To relieve this situation he had a .scheme that 
ofTered menihershi]) in a social club with a pro¬ 
gram of regular dances at which new members 
would be introduced to old members and a 
20 ]>cr cent sur])lus of men would always en¬ 
sure a stag line and a eonsequent absenee of 
wall flowers. A social paradise! 

A later newspaper account described the 
first dance. There was a good attendance but 
it included so many odd personalities that the 
reporter had a perfectly enjoyable time ]toking 
fun at the whole affair. Needless to .say noth¬ 
ing more has been heard of the venture. 

Just after the W’ar a similar project was 
tried out in New York City. Candidates for 
membership filled out apjilication forms giving 
data upon schooling, occiqiation and the lo¬ 
cality a])plicant came from as well as the 
names of three eharacter referenees. If corre- 
s])()ndence with the latter 


without introduetions. Names could then he 
exchanged voluntarily and any girl desiring 
to know more about her floor partner could 
obtain it by resorting to an indexed drawer 
wherein the personal data supplied by the 
members were filed. It looked like a promising 
scheme and it actually ran for a couple of 
seasons. 

The difficulties, however, began with the 
efforts to recruit members. The men, especially, 
wanted to “look the bunch over’’ before sign¬ 
ing up. .Accordingly a system of guest invita¬ 
tions was devised which enabled certain young 
men to obtain a preliminary taste of the club’s 
program. What happened was that “many 
were called” but comparativcK" few elected to 
become members, and those who did were not 
of the most attractive type. Girls were easier 
to get, but again those who sought the club’s 
l)rivilcgc.s included many whose loneliness was 
obviously due to |)crsonality defects rather 
than a lack of social opportunity. As time 
went on the socially handicapped of both sexes 
began to predominate in the membership. They 
most needed the Club. Naturally they flocked 
to it. But in doing so they gradually destroyed 
its drawing ])owcr for any other class. Finally 
they themselves began to stay away. The Club 
did for a time produce an 


brought CN'idcnie of nominal 
respectability, the candidate 
was admitted, u[)on paying 
the membcrshi|) fee. 


Ill this iirliclc Mr. Perry ofl'ers a 
plan which recreiitioii workers and 
ill! leaders who arc. seeking a 
remedv for the ills of loneliness so 


income sufficient for current 
expenses but it never brought 
in enough to carry the re¬ 
quisite overhead staff. 


The main activity of the 
Club was a weekly dance in 
a central, wcll-ajipointed ho¬ 
tel. In the ballroom, accord¬ 
ing to a sjH-cial rule of the 
organi/.atifin. invitations to 
f| a n c c could be cxtcndcfl 


prevalent in onr large cities will 
find stininlating. .Mr. Perry will be 
glad to receive coiiinieiits on his 
suggested plan. Have yon had ex- 
perieiiee which would throw light 
on the practicability of the plan? 
Here is an opportunity for worlh- 
v>hile discussion on a vital proh- 
leiii. laM ns hear from yon. 


Problems Involved 

The Fundamental Difficulty. 
Any club or organization 
devoted specifically to the 
cure of loneliness is bound 
eventually' to acquire, from 
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its very clientele, an unprepossessing reputa¬ 
tion. True—not every solitary individual is 
odd. Some lonely persons are merely unac¬ 
quainted, but of those who are isolated be¬ 
cause of some personal unattractiveness or 
lack of significance, the number is woefully 
large. To any institution set up to increase 
social opportunity, they are sure to swarm in 
multitudes. This class, rather than the merely 
strange, will determine its reputation. They 
themselves will finally flee from it. Manifestly, 
organized help for the lonely must employ 
some indireet method. 

When we look at the causes of loneliness 
more closely, it is fairly evident that it may 
result from either one or both of two condi¬ 
tions : 

( 1 ) Lack of acquaintances due to recent 
arrival in a particular locality. This deficiency 
of social contacts is easily corrected by arrang¬ 
ing gatherings at which introductions can take 
place. 

( 2 ) Personality shortcomings which pre¬ 
vent appreciation and response by other in- 
divuals. This is the more frequent cause of 
loneliness and the most difficult to remove. 
People in this class may have many acquain¬ 
tances but they actually have few real friends 
or close companions, bor them the remedy 
is some process which will enrich, or increase 
the signifiance of, their personalities. 

Of course there are many eases of comiJara- 


a place for you!” This is a good slogan but it 
does not tell how to do the trick. Essentially 
the process of becoming “somebody ” is that of 
developing an asset or ability that gives sat¬ 
isfaction to others. A person might be a veri¬ 
table dumb-bell and yet become an object of 
interest to his associates merely by learning 
to ]jlay the mouth organ. Then he would have 
something to give them. Ability' to entertain, 
of any sort, is sound currency in society' the 
world over. 

Personality Defects. What are some of the 
commonest shortcomings that affect an indi- 
x-idual’s ])opularity? Obviously' the first to be 
mentioned are those related to personal a])- 
])earance such as uncleanliness of body or 
clothing, a faulty comiflexion, squinting eyes, 
an ungainly gait, or unsuitable clothes. 

Manners show the whole personality in ac¬ 
tion. They can be as repelling as a foul breath 
or dirty ears. Similarly a Iverson’s speech ex¬ 
hibits his mind in action. The sentiments ex- 
])ressed may reflect a warm heart but if they 
are wra])])ed in slovenlv diction their winsome 
effect may' be lost, “Nothing to say ’ when 
the situation requires conversation is another 
shortcoming that holds many' individuals back 
socially'. 

A more subtle effect upon social opportunity 
is exercised by a person’s bearing. By his mien 
a man discloses the success or the failure of 
his life's purposes. Through the gait, the pos- 


tive isolation in which 
both causes are opera¬ 
tive. Such persons enjoy 
a superficial social life 
but have no intimate or 
deep relationships. Oft¬ 
entimes these individu¬ 
als have latent qualities 
which, to be b r o u g h t 
out, need only contact 
with comi)lementary per¬ 
sonalities. b'or them aid 
may c o m e from any 
scheme that either ex¬ 
tends their acquaintance¬ 
ships or sharpens and 
develops their social as¬ 
sets. 

“B e c o m c somebody 
and the world will make 
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turc, llic cxi)rcs>ion of the countenance, the 
glint in the eye, or some combination of these, 
an individual’s sjiirit looks out and reveals to 
the observant ])crson secrets of tbc most fun¬ 
damental im])ort. Piv the "look” of a man %vc 
reach instantly conclusions as to what he 
really is. 

Applying Remedies 

Here and there one sees an individual who 
clTccts a cure a])])arcntly unaided. I remember 
a girl who brought ha])])iness into her rather 
humdrum life by sim])lc but deliberate means. 
She was once a rather stiflf, jiallid creature who 
had little to say and seldom “went out.” Then 
she formed a i)lan. She joined a "gym” class 
for women. Gradually she became sup]dc, her 
carriage improved, and color came into ber 
checks. Next she entered a dancing class. 
Then she began to look for ideas about dress. 
I’rescntly she was attending many parties run 
by a set of which she was a member by virtue 
of the social qualities she had accpiircd. 

What insjjired her plan? Where did she get 
tbc ideas she carried out? Some jicopic have 
the good fortune to receive a training for so¬ 
cial life from their jxirents. 'I'hcy arc born into 
an atmos])here redolent with chat about dress 
and the latest doings of society. I’nt this girl, 
like the majority of us, came from humble 
circumstances, and in addition she had re¬ 
ceived the kind of ui)bringing that frowns ui)on 
"worldly iileasures.” When she went out to 
work, however. Fate was kind to her. She 
hapi)ene(i to enter an organization whose stalT 
members were keen about leisure-time activi¬ 
ties and from them she received both inspira¬ 
tion and ideas. 

The ]ir()blem is, what organized cfTort can 
be made to afford to the many that comi)Ctcnce 
in social adjustment which is generally the 
heritage of tlie few.' 

It is evident that the first need is a new kind 
of individual counsel service. If a ]ier.son is ill, 
his nerves aiijtrise him of the fact and he seeks 
a ]ihysician. I’.nt he may be entirely uncon¬ 
scious of his ])ersonality defects and have no 
relative or acquaintance with the ability or the 
courage to bring them tf> his attention. 1 re¬ 
member a young woman who had a rather con- 
s]»icuons sejiaration between two front u])])er 
teeth. They gave her countennnee an odd, 


somewhat comic aspect. It was remarked of 
her that ".she parted her teeth in the middle.” 
Many years, vitally important to her marital 
destiny, passed before she realized the injury 
to her social opportunities being wrought by 
this dental defect and had it corrected. 

Few ]>coplc, especially in the cities, exhibit 
the grosser forms of unclcanliness nowadays. 
The purveyors of soaps, toilet ])reparation.s and 
cosmetics, with the help of advertising, have 
done much to make human bodies clean. The 
care of women’s hair and .skin has apparently 
become an elaborate commercial technique. 
There arc, however, in both sexes, many in¬ 
dividuals whose companionship would become 
much more enjoyable if they could have, and 
would follow, some individual advice about 
their finger nails, fresh collars, and other 
])hases of a refined toilet. But where can the 
average individual get that kind of intimate 
advice—cs])ccially when he may not sus])cct 
that he needs it? 

Generally each personality defect requires a 
])articular remedy For unsightly teeth one 
goes to the dentist, l-'or a bad complexion you 
may need either medicine, hygienic counsel or 
s])ccial forms of exercise. To secure the kind 
of suit jiattcrn that best sets ofif the figure, you 
need an elementary knowledge of color and 
the effects of lines and masses. If yonr diction 
is bad, a course in ])ublic s])caking or acting is 
indicated. It is only through a diagnosis of 
his jiarticular case that the average individual 
can discover just which remedies he shoidd 
a])])!}-. In a word, a social guidance service 
must be established. 

After the individual has been given the "once¬ 
over’’ by an exjicrt in ]>ersonality dcvclo])mcnt 
and a ]ircscri])tion has been written to meet 
his i)eculiar needs, then treatment can begin. 
Many of the surface failings can be taken care 
of by the dentist, the doctor and the various 
commercial services. But for the deeper and 
more fundamental defects the only adequate 
remedy will consist of courses of formal in¬ 
struction. 

Through instruction and practice in dancing, 
ungainlincss in carriage can be corrected and 
body weight reduced. Conversational ability 
will be increased by the study of literature, 
history and cvirrcnt events. Girls with slender 
means will be nblc to choose their gowns more 
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The focio oppor- 
tun ties inherent 
in play hours and 
various forms of 
mixed recreation 
are very real. 



Cottrtesy Cedar Rapids, loiva, Recreation Commission 


intelligently after a course in dress designing. 

Probably the most fundamental matter for 
any human being is the solution of his voca¬ 
tional problem. When he finds the work that 
affords an outlet for his particular abilities or 
capacities, then his whole outlook upon life 
improves. lie acquires a self-confidence that 
is reflected in his mien, his conversation and 
his relations with others. It means the attain¬ 
ment of one of life’s great objectives. 

The extent of the aid to a satisfactory occu¬ 
pation that is available in the extension courses 
offered by colleges and universities needs no 
elaboration here. Thousands of young men 
and women have already proved their value 
and the same door is open to thousands more. 

A Three-Fold Program 

Our program for helping the lonely then 
consists of three things: 

1 . Opportunities to make new acquain¬ 
tances. 

2 . A social guidance service offering indi¬ 
vidual counsel about personality defects and 
the ways of removing them. 

3 . Courses of instruction designed to hel]3 
the individual (a) overcome his iiersonalit}' de¬ 
fects, (b) increase his ability to entertain and 
give pleasure to others and (c) strengthen his 
capacities as a worker and as a member of 
society. 

These measures, it will be readily observed, 
are in the main of an educational character, a 
fact which immediately suggests that they 
should be carried out by an educational insti¬ 


tution. Fortunately most of our cities now 
possess municipal colleges, many of which have 
large extension departments. The ojiportuni- 
ties they are now offering do much to extend 
and deepen the social relationshi])s of their 
students but, it is believed, this important 
phase of college life could be strengthened and 
it could be made available to larger numbers 
of young men and women. The plan now to 
be presented has been aimed at ]jrecisely those 
objectives. 

Main Features of the Plan. At the outset it 
should be emphasized that extreme care should 
be taken in the ])rcsentation of this plan to the 
public. If it became labeled “for the lonely 
ones” the plan would be instantly killed. As a 
matter of ])olicy, the social motive might well 
be kept under cover and the motive of bring¬ 
ing in new students be the announced objective 
whenever public reference is necessary. 

Externally, the scheme involves the setting 
up of a weekly (or bi-weekly) occasion in a 
large gymnasium or hall of a college or univer¬ 
sity to which might be given the name “Week¬ 
ly Assemblv.” To these occasions two classes 
of persons would be invited: (1) enrolled stu¬ 
dents and ( 2 ) selected lists of outsiders. The 
admission to these affairs would be free, but 
u])on the basis of invitation. They would not 
be “public” occasions. 

At each assembly the program would con¬ 
sist of two ])arts: (1) an entertainment and (2) 
a play period. The first part would be com- 
])Osed of various numbers put on by different 
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classes or groups connected with the univer¬ 
sity. These might include the college glee 
club, orchestra, banjo club, little theatre group, 
the class in interpretative dancing, a calis- 
thenic drill, a skit or an act by the little theatre 
group, a reading by a student from the public 
sjieaking department or from the class in dic¬ 
tion, or a fashion show put on by the millinery 
or dressmaking class. .Any form of presenta¬ 
tion which would entertainingly display an ac¬ 
tivity of the university would be in order. The 
components of this program would not need to 
be finished or of a high artistic quality. Xeed- 
less to say, they should be interesting. 

This would be an especially good occasion for 
original vaudeville skits. They 
might be definitely promoted 
by the dramatic and English 
dejiartments and deal with triv¬ 
ial college doings or live ques¬ 
tions of the day. The cartoon 
has come to be recognized as 
an effective instrument of dis¬ 
cussion. Why should not the 
university deliberately encour¬ 
age the student body to use 
the skit in the same way? It 
is a method of treating con¬ 
troversial subjects that e.xhibits tolerance and ur¬ 
banity. It shows ever so much more culture than 
a hat-smashing melee on the library steps. 

The play hour would follow the entertainment 
and would be conducted by a skilled leader, 
accustomed to handling large groups in indoor 
games, b'or occasions of this sort, there is now 
a special repertory of "ice-breaker” games. 
(The George II. Doran Comjiany, 244 Madi- 
sc)n .\venue, N'c^^• Vf)rk City, publish a series 
of books by Ivina ficistcr, giving full informa¬ 
tion about games of this sort. Another helpful 
book is “(iames and (iame Leadership" by Charles 
1 '. .Smith, published by Dodd. .Mead Com- 
p;iny, .\'ew \'ork City. The Xational Recrea¬ 
tion \ssf)ci;iti<in has a number of booklets and 
bulletins.) I’.y means of these “mixing" games 
large crowds of men and women can be 
brought into active exercise and exhilar.iting 
pur-nits without change of costume or |)hysi- 
e.il disetnnfort. .Sometimes such games can be 
interl.irded with simple folk dancing. They 
miglit end with brief |)erio<is of soci.al dancing. 
I’lav hotirs of this sort have In-en for several 


years a regular feature of the Recreation Con¬ 
gress held under the auspices of the X’ational 
Recreation Association. 

The social opportunities connected with 
these mixed games are very real. A couple 
who have been chance partners in a folk dance, 
in a free game, or in a Paul Jones, and who 
have mutually enjoyed the brief contact, can, 
if they so desire, continue to associate after 
the games are over. If there was no mutual 
attraction, the momentary contact need not re¬ 
sult in an acquaintanceship. 

Following the games or the dancing, there 
might be a .short period for conversation or 
general sociability when those so inclined 
could purchase light refresh¬ 
ments througha cafeteria 
service. 

Controlling the Attendance. 
All persons would be admit- 
terl to the assemblies upon 
the presentation of a card 
bearing the holders name. 
Students would have a card 
of one color, the invited 
guests a card of another 
color. 

The guests from the out¬ 
side should constitute about one half of those 
l)resent and could be selected in several ways. 
I'or example, lists of clerks in a department 
store or a bank or an insurance company 
could be obtained and invitations sent out to 
a determined number. .An effort would be 
made to include mainly the newer and young¬ 
er emjvloyees. 

The invitations would announce that the 
university was holding a weekly “at home" to 
which it was inviting its frienils. Mention 
might be made of the kind of irrogram which 
would be offered. With the invitation there 
might be two cards, one of which would be- 
cf)me the bearer’s admission card, once it had 
been filled in by him with his name and been 
stamped by way of authentication at a vesti¬ 
bule office of the hall at the time of his first 
attendance at an assembly. The .second card 
would also be filled out by the guest, giving 
his name, address and any other bits <>f infor- 
m.'ition about him which might be desireil. and 
would be turned in by him at the time his 
bearer’s card was authenticated. 

{Cr)^\tmucti oil pn'jp "t') 


Ueader.s of Rkcreation concorncfl 
with the problem which Mr. Perry 
outlines will welcome the an- 
iioimcemcnt of a forthcoming pub¬ 
lication “Partners in Play" which 
-siiggc.sts the activitic.s which young 
men and women can enjoy together 
in their Ici.snre time, and tells what 
is being done in a number of cities 
to meet the need. This booklet will 
be ready for distribution about 
.April 15tli. Price S.T.S. 
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F or a numbf.r of years sum¬ 
mer playgrounds operated as 
a unit of the public school 
system have constituted a large part of the recre¬ 
ational facilities of St. Louis. In the summer of 
1933, the Board of Education, assisted by private 
philanthropy, established at its two orthopedic 
schools health and recreational centers to provide 
for the needs of those children who, because of 
their crippled condition, could not walk to and 
from the district playgrounds, or who might by 
unrestricted play at those places undo the results 
of the surgical treatment and corrective exercise 
they had been given during the winter term. Ar¬ 
rangements were made for bus transportation, the 
use of the equipment of the buildings and yards 
of the St. Louis orthopedic schools, the services 
of attendants for children who needed them, and 
supervision in health and guidance in play by peo¬ 
ple experienced in handling crippled children. In 
both instances, the personnel was composed of 
members of the staffs of the respective schools 
who had, during the winter session, devoted con¬ 
siderable attention to recreational and creative 
aspects of the work. 

As soon as a decision to 
attempt the project was 
reached, the principals of 
the Michael School, which 
cares for the crippled white 
children of the city, and of 
the Turner School, which 
cares for the crippled col¬ 
ored children of the city, 
were called to assist in 
launching the experiment. 

Two weeks were spent in 
formulating the general aim 
of the centers, ])erfecting 
the details of organization 
and drafting a tentative 
prospectus of activities. All 
concerned recognized, how¬ 
ever, the desirability of elas¬ 
ticity in the program and 
the necessity for constant 
revision as new interests 


and possibilities revealed them¬ 
selves. 

To the Turner Playground first 
were assigned one leader experienced in dramatics 
and handwork with older children, one experienc¬ 
ed in music and handwork with smaller children, 
one equipped as a manual training teacher, a 
physiotherapist and supervisor of health, a chauf¬ 
feur, an attendant to prepare the children for the 
physiotherapist and care for their physical needs, 
and a director. As their contribution to the experi¬ 
ment these workers served at salaries much below 
those of the winter term. Among the children with 
whom they worked were fifteen crippled by in¬ 
fantile paralysis, nine by spastic paralysis, six by 
severe forms of rickets, five by accidents, two by 
arthritis, two by tuberculosis of the bone, one by 
congenital deformity of the feet, and one by 
chronic infection of the left foot. Medical author¬ 
ities felt that it was to the health interests of all 
of these children to play under the supervision of 
those who understood their physicariimitations. 

Objectives 

The Turner School staff, after a careful analy¬ 
sis of their situation, agreed 
upon ten objectives which 
they felt should serve as 
ideals of attainment. These 
were as follows: 

1. That every child enjoy 
himself throughout the day, un¬ 
embarrassed by the conscious¬ 
ness of handicap which results 
from attempts at feats beyond 
his physical prowess or from a 
social environment the attention 
of which is focused almost ex¬ 
clusively upon his weakness. 

2. That the ideal of health he 
so firmly established on the 
grounds that children will at 
any time cheerfully leave any 
recreative activity in which they 
are engaged to go to rest, to 
corrective exercise, tank exer¬ 
cise, shower, or clinic, and will 
in like spirit follow the sugges¬ 
tions of the supervisor of 
health in regard to diet. 

3. That information in regard 
to the medical history and pres¬ 
ent physical condition of each 
child be secured by the leader 
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By James A. Scott 


Th is article was jtrepared by a voting 
Negro, Janies A. Scott, who is prlncijial 
of tlie Turner School for Handicapped 
Children in St. Louis. Great credit is 
due the Board of Education, especially 
one of its nienihers, Mrs. Elias Michael, 
together with Mr. Gerling, Superintend¬ 
ent of Schools, for providing the means 
for trying out the experiment. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that Mr. Scott was 
graduated from the Univerfity of Kan¬ 
sas with Phi Beta Kappa honors, has his 
Master’s degree from Harvard, and has 
done jiost-graduate work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota and Ohio State 
University. 

It is onr ojiinion that Turner School 
offers a unique experiment in the special 
education of several types of jihysical 
handieajis in one group which jioints 
the way quite definitely for communi¬ 
ties of 100,000 or less. 

Alberta Chase, Executive Secretary, 
Missouri Society for Crijipled Children. 
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from the supervisor of health, and the play program be 
unobtrusively stipcrivsed with due regard to the facts 
thus obtained. 

•}. Tlml the play program of each child be modified 
from time to time in accordance with variations in his 
physical condition as reitorted by the supervisor of 
health. 

5. That daily periods be allotted to applications of the 
principles of musical therapy as a measure of mental 
hygiene. 

6. That every effort be made to give each child inter¬ 
ests and skills in desirable modes of recreation now 
present in his out-of-school environment and commen¬ 
surate with his physical and mental capacities. 

7. That recreational skills and interests which will con¬ 
tinue throughout life lx: initialed and developed. 

8. That a number of forms of recreation possessing 
possibilities of incorporation into the program of the 
regular school term be tried out on the playground. 

9. That each child be given’daily the therapeutic thrill 
of success—a thrill productive of the sort of assurance 
in his ability to achieve which gives one the social courage 
to enter sclf-confidcntly group activities of community 
life. 

10. That the e.xploration of the child’s potentialities 
for sclf-e.xpression and the development of individual 
abilities through creative art be a fundamental aim of the 
l)roj cct. 

The Program 

After tiicse objective.s hati been accepted as 
basic to the sutiitiier’s work, a tetitative program 


embodying as far as possible the principles in¬ 
volved was prepared. On the first day of the ses¬ 
sion a ineetiiig of all the children was called and 
the program submitted to them for criticism and 
suggestion. This was dotie (i) because the chil¬ 
dren were already sotnewhat e.xperienced in 
school governtnetU, havitig participated largely in 
the administration of the itistittitioti during the 
regular tertii, and cotild, therefore, give valuable 
advice: and (2) because the stall realized that if 
the project was to succeed the initial program 
must be e.xpressive of the presetit interests of the 
Itarticiilar boys and girls with whotii they were to 
deal. At this assembly were voiced some frank 
e.xpressions of the points of view of childhood. Of 
particular ititerest was the insistctice of the larger 
boys upoti two daily periods of tnodified indoor 
baseball rather thati the one period proposed by 
the staff. In the light of the criticisms thus re¬ 
ceived the scheditle was then re-written so that iti 
its secotid stage it was cotnposite of the thought 
atid e.xperietice of the su|x;rititendent's office and 
the staff and the interests of the children. When 
ptit into operation, it was as follows: 


Turner Playground Schedule of Activities 



1 S—to 1 

1 10—11 1 

1 11 — 11:30 

11:30—12 1 

© 

T 

1 12:.30 —1 

1—2:15 

3:15—3 ! 

1 3 —3:15 

l.EADEH 1 

IMusic and mu* 
xical Karnes for 
smaller chit* 
<lrcnn. Junior 
Orchestra 
practice. 

.\tusic—group 1 
and indiviclual 
—for larger 
children. Son-' 
ior Orchestra 
practice. 

Handwork for smaller chi1*| 
dren: clay-modelling, vase¬ 

making, weaving, art. 



Story-lclling 
for smaller 
children. 

Games for 
smaller chil¬ 
dren. 

Quiet games 
and prepara¬ 
tion for bus. 

l.EADf.t 2 

II.Tn<lwork for 
larKcr girtsr 
sewing and 
clay modelling. 

Dramatics for 
larger children. 
(Somet imes 
combined with 
group in 
music.) 

(lames (intloor and oul-of* 
<l<>ors> for larger girls. 



llantlwork. 

Nature-study 

club. 

Games for 
larger girts. 

Quiet games 
and prepara¬ 
tion for bus. 

Ueadc* 5 

.Moditietl in* 
door basrbult 
for larger 
boyx. 

Art and wochI- 

wnrk for small¬ 
er boys and 
girls. 

Kccrcaliona] reading for 
larger children. 

Lunch 


Manual train¬ 
ing art for 
larger bnys. 

In<loor base- | 
ball for larger 
boy s. 

iQiiiet games 
and prepara¬ 
tion for bus. 

I’ll VSIO- 

TIIEfcArjST* 

Wat 

cr exercises in 

tank. 




.Muscle training in orthopedic gymnasium. 







1 III ■ . H 1 » . l . 

Attendant 

.\sAixtance with children in tank. 

^nperviAtun of showerji. 

Sui>ervision of 
rest for s|>e- 
ciftc individ¬ 
uals. 


Supervision 
of rest 
fnr alt 
chihlrcn 

.^ssistance with children in orthopedic 
gymnasium. Supervision of shnwers. 

('iiAi.'rrri'a 

As«i«i.-)nre with larger boyx in tank. Making 
rrpatriiig crutchex ajid w heel chairti. 

an<t 



lAssistaiice with larger l>oys in ortho- 
|>cdie gymnasium. Ke)>airtng cnitches and 
whrcl-ehairs. 


* K^rh I'hit'l rrcrivrd fr«m the iihy^tttlhrrAfmt. whti was aUn supervisor of hcallh, assitt-umetil nf lor water exercise, corrective 

cxrrcpe ID the ortlio|‘eiiic shfiwer, or extra rest. 


Attaining the Objectives 
.\s s(K)n as the schedule li.'id been tentatively 
ailopted. the problem Ix-came one of attempting to 
realize the ten ftimlaniental objectives of the term 
through the activities outlined. .\’o rigid assign¬ 
ments \^ere made. While o])portunity for partici¬ 
pation in every activity listed was ;ivailabie. the 
children were at all times given freedom in de¬ 
ciding what they w ished to do. I'or instance, dur¬ 
ing the primary story-telling i)eriod the chilli 


might either join the grou]) in the front of the 
room and listen to a story, or tell one, nr he might 
play checkers, ])aint, draw, weave, work a jig¬ 
saw puzzle or do any one of a nitmber of other 
things for which material was distributed about 
the room. The only restriction was that he pl.ay 
within su|X‘rvisnry distance of his leader. The 
aim. of cour.se, was to have the story-telling suf¬ 
ficiently attractive to make him an.xious to par- 
licijiate; but unle.ss it was so, he was not ])rcssed 
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to join. The same principle applied to other parts 
of the program. If a leader felt that one activity 
was receiving too much of a child’s time and an¬ 
other too little, the procedure was to find and in¬ 
ject into the neglected activity elements of interest 
which would divert the energies of the child into 
the desired channels—and wait. Such intense in¬ 
terest in manual training, for example, developed 
among the larger boys during the fourth and fifth 
weeks of the session that they preferred spending 
the afternoon in the shop to going out for base¬ 
ball. They were, of course, permitted to remain. 

Its was the consensus of opinion among group 
leaders that the objectives of the playground were 
realized to a very great degree through simple 
games which occupied a large portion of each day. 
In the course of the session forty-two games were 
played, all of them taken from forms of recreation 
popular in the adult and child life of the outside 
community. This selection was based on the fun¬ 
damental thesis that the home and playground ex¬ 
periences of the child should be a continuum of 
living, that educators should work for a coales¬ 
cence of life in the two institutions w'hich would 
prevent the all-too-prevalcnt compartmentaliza- 
tion so disintegrating to personality. The play 
leaders felt that one of the most important phases 
of the w'ork w'as to take the recreationally malad¬ 
justed child temporarily out of the normal en¬ 
vironment in order to return him adjusted to it. 
The children were not to be prepared to play with 
other physically handicapped children but with 
normal ones. They were to he so guided at the 
Turner Center that they could fit more happily 
into the regular pastimes of their brothers and 
sisters at home so that the latter would have to 
make the least possible number of concessions to 
the incapacities of their handicapped playfellow's. 

Game Leadership 

With this purpose in mind, the playground 
corps approached the leadership of games. It 
W'as their hope to achieve three very specific re¬ 
sults. In the first place, a number of children 
whose medical prognoses indicated they could 
never compete with normal children in the play¬ 
ing of certain games, were nevertheless given the 
experience of playing those games in modified 
form in order that they might later have the vicar¬ 
ious pleasure of witnessing them or of hearing or 
reading about them. For some of the children 
hasehall and tennis fell in this category. Consid¬ 
ering the fact, however, that even the i^hysically 


normal American generally enjoys his baseball 
from the bleachers, or in front of the radio, or 
behind the newspaper, the crippled child is under 
little handicap here. The only essential is that he 
be given a chance to participate to the extent that 
he gets a “feel” of the game as a background for 
future appreciation. The intense desire of the 
children to play baseball and tennis was, of course, 
an additional reason for allotting modified forms 
of those games a prominent place on the schedule. 

Perhaps a word as to the method used in 
adapting the more strenuous sports to the capaci¬ 
ties of the children would be appropos at this 
point. Early in its experience the staff discovered 
that stereotyped modifications of games “for 
crippled children” were on the whole unsatis¬ 
factory. The ])rocedure of each leader was, there¬ 
fore, to adjust the game to the limitations of the 
particular group under his guidance rather than 
to crippled children in general. Knowing the 
physical condition of each child as revealed by 
records in the office of the supervisor of health, 
and knowing thoroughly the game to be played, 
the leader proceeded to change the rules in such a 
w'ay as to conserve fully the essence of the game 
and at the same time to give the boys and girls 
opportunity for competition at the maximum of 
their abilities. In this matter, too, the children 
helped. It was their part to consult the supervisor 
of health at frequent intervals, to receive from 
her advice as to the amount and kind of physical 
activity desirable at their stage of improvement, 
and to follow that advice. The leader, of course, 
knew what advice had been given and inconspicu¬ 
ously checked the responses of the children. This 
technique, it was felt, provided training in a nat¬ 
ural life situation. 

Besides trying to make the play a basis for 
future appreciation as well as present fun, the 
staff concentrated its energies upon achieving a 
second specific aim. This was to study the abili¬ 
ties of individual children as they manifested 
themselves from day to day and to stimulate 
wherever possible the development of talents 
which, while they would not enable the children 
to enter unreservedly into certain common forms 
of recreation of present day life, would neverthe¬ 
less fit them to participate in special capacities. 
For example, one boy with withered legs but keen 
eye and clear judgment acquired considerable 
skill as an umpire. Another with a penchant for 
the piano was encouraged to play dance music. 
The feeling was that these children would be 
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welcomed in sncli s])ecialized ca])aeities of the out¬ 
side environment not because they were crippled 
and could do nothing else, hut because they could 
function extremely well in a necessary part of a 
pleasurable activity. The experience of the Tur¬ 
ner School has been that normal children—par¬ 
ticularly those of high school age—will cordially 
receive into their grou|)s eri])])led children of 
pleasing disposition and sitceific abilities. Boys 
and girls of this type would thus become “insid¬ 
ers'’ where hitherto they had wistfully lingered on 
the outskirts of their comrades' good times. 

The third si)ecific result which the staff mem¬ 
bers strove to realize during the jteriods of s|)ort 
was to have the children develo]) skill and initia¬ 
tive in a number of games in which they could 
com|)ete on comparatively ecptal terms with other 
children. Work on this ])oint was of necessity 
with the individual. It was fpund that certain 
children had never ])articii)atcd in certain games 
because at the time they tried to learn them, their 
liandica]) had jilaced them at a disheartening dis¬ 
advantage, but that with not too great ex|)enditure 
of energy they could, on ;i specitil ])layground, be 
brought U]) to a level of jiroficiency which would 
eliminate this ])eriod of initial awkwardness. 
.Another ])ractice in this connection was to teach 
the child a number of interesting games not known 
in his neighborhood and to encourage him to in- 
tro<luce them. C(>nsi<leral>le headway, it was felt, 
was thus made in helping him overcome the .social 
barriers of his out-of-school environnment. As a 
matter of fact, the enthusiasms of the grounds 
overflowed into the homes. I’hysictilly normal 
chiblren, ha\ing heard through their cri]>pled 
friends of all the fun that wtis being had, ])re- 
sented themselves on more than one occasion as 
unex])ccted guests. And more than one ])arent 
called to inquire if she might “.send the other 
children, too. ’ The outcome was ;i hajtpier orien¬ 
tation of the handicapped child in his natural 
social groiij). 

from these ex])criencc.s in successful jtlay came 
unmistakable imiirovement in mental health. 
'I'here was, for one thing, in¬ 
creased self-confidence born 
of self-discovery. The chil¬ 
dren surprised them.selves. 

The most common expres¬ 
sion heard U|K)n the grounds 
was the delighted excbima- 
tion, “1 ilidn’t know 1 coulil 
ilo that!" One little girl, her 


eyes blazing with elation, rushed up to the di¬ 
rector and cried, “Just look at me sweat!’’ Never 
before had she felt the joy of perspiration from 
strenuous uninhibited childhood play. More than 
that, the children knew that their parents and 
friends were learning of their newly disclosed 
abilities and were therefore looking for a higher 
level of performance from them. It is of course, 
a socio-p.sychic truism that the individual tends to 
live up or down to the expectations of those about 
him. One of the most ])ernieious influences in 
]>aralyzing the initiative of the average cripple is 
.society's belief that he can accomplish little. 
Through revealing to the child hitherto unrealized 
|)otentialities and at the same time making those 
about bim conscious of the fact that he had been 
]ireviously underestimated, the games possessed 
high thera])eutic value from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene. 

Play Attitudes 

Furthermore, carefully planned conditions of 
the grounds made it iiracticable to subject the 
child to certain desirable character-forming stim- 
tili invariably present in the ])lay of the jthysically 
rnd mentally sound, but frequently absent from 
that of the handicaitped. There are three ixjssible 
.social attitudes to which the cripple at play may 
be ex])osed. The lirst is the maudlin sentimentality 
which condones his failure to exercise the powers 
he has because of unintelligent ])ity for his weak- 
ne.ss. This results in a softening of ])ersonality 
fibre which renders unbearably |)ainful the sharp 
criticisms which life inevitably brings, and causes 
him to shrink from natural human contacts. The 
.second attitude is that of brutal exclusion from 
the grou])—an attitude jiarticularly characteristic 
of small children and one which, by its embit¬ 
tering effects, likewise unfits the crip])le for sub- 
.se(]Uent ha])|)y social intercourse. The third social 
ex])osurc is that which does not exiieet of him the 
l>hysically impossible but which measures him by 
standards applicable to the normal child in all 
jictivities for which he has normal capacities and 
subjects him to the same 
sharpness of criticism by his 
|H'ers for failure to achieve 
in accordance with his abili¬ 
ties. It was this third atti¬ 
tude which the Turner staff 
attempted to make part of 
the atmosphere of the center. 
Only through it. they felt. 


‘■\\'lioli-“oiii(> play and recreation are 
mo l important in niaintaining the 
spirit of eonriige anil ho|i(*fnlnes.s. tin- 
self-relianee. enthusiasm and exuber¬ 
ant life and jollity tbesi- ehildren ex¬ 
hibit. anil ill developing further the 
initiative, indepeiuleiiee and self help 
that will insure their future happi- 
neis.'’- -Cnru Lntu\ 
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can the rougli give-and-take 
of normal childhood sports 
be made part of the educa¬ 
tion of the handicapped. 

And on this hypothesis the 
staff checked carefully to 
note significant differences 
between the play attitudes of 
the children under its super¬ 
vision and those on surround¬ 
ing playgrounds. The pro¬ 
cedure was to tabulate and classify the expressions 
of physically normal children at play and to com¬ 
pare this classification with a similar one of the 
expressions of Turner children. The conclusion 
reached was that there was nothing pathological 
in the responses of the latter. In the game of 
baseball, as an illustration, it was found that for 
both the handicapiied and normal groups the e.x- 
pressions used fell under the headings of direc¬ 
tions to each other, comments on the umpire’s de¬ 
cisions, teasing of the other side when it is los¬ 
ing, defiance to the other side, encouragement to 
teammates, and criticism of teammates’ bad plays. 
There were individual but not group differences. 
Responses to ridicule, condemnation, encourage¬ 
ment, defiance and teasing were in general of the 
same character and of approximately equal in¬ 
tensity. The atmosphere of the grounds was 
throughout the season normal. The only effect of 
the crippling conditions was that each child was 
fitted into a position in which he could creditably 
function and that he knew the limitations of his 
fellows. There was, of course, no ridicule or 
criticism of awkwardness resultant from handi¬ 
cap. The basis of condemnation was what one 
could do hut did not. 

Varied Activities Conducted 

The same principles which underlay the staff’s 
approach to the problem of games guided them in 
the teaching of various forms of handwork. 
Through projects in clay, drawing, making of 
scrapbooks, furniture-making, tin work, copper 
work, toy-making, sewing, weaving, vase-making, 
and basketry, an opportunity was afforded each 
child for the joyous expression of creative pow¬ 
ers—the satisfaction of the keen desire to “make 
things.” During the course of the experiment 
forty-nine distinct projects were undertaken and 
more than three hundred articles completed. (Of 
particular note was the deep interest of the 
smaller girls in manual training work.) Here as 


in the other activities, an im¬ 
portant ideal was to establish 
and maintain a continuity of 
home and school environ¬ 
ments. The child’s decision 
as to what he would make 
was motivated in each case 
bv the purpose of making his 
out-of-schoo! relationships 
more satisfying — of supply¬ 
ing a need felt in the family 
life. Furniture, games, toys, jewel-boxes, doll 
clothes, and other such articles went from the 
grounds to the homes, where they remained as 
tangible proofs of the cripple’s power to do. 
These, together with others jdaced on exhibit at 
the close of the season, increased the public’s re¬ 
spect for his abilities and likewise enhanced Ins 
self-esteem. 

Thus the staff members felt their way trom aay 
to day, constantly mindful that the Turner Play¬ 
ground existed only on the justification that it was 
making a contribution to the solution of life prou- 
lems peculiar to crippled boys and girls. And as 
the children worked in clay and tin and copper, 
the leaders were alert to note the emergence of 
hitherto unsuspected talents which might consti¬ 
tute the basis of subsequent vocational guidance. 
This by-product of the manumental activities wall 
lU'ove eventually, it was felt, by no means its 
smallest value. Care was also taken to ascertain 
what forms of manual activity were most in keep¬ 
ing with the physical characteristics of individual 
children, and some attempt was made to correlate 
this tyi)e of work with the corrective exercise. 

Tw'o other features of the daily program em¬ 
phasized w'ere music and dramatics. During the 
season a total of ninety-two different songs were 
Used for group or individual singing or by the 
playground orchestra, and five plays based on 
familiar stories or the children’s own experiences 
W'ere written and presented. Of the songs, twenty- 
tw'o were popular modern music and eighteen 
were Negro spirituals. This material was chosen 
because it appealed to the tastes of the children 
and because it was easier to get them to lose them¬ 
selves in song and drama of the type they already 
liked than to try to develop in them at the same 
time new appreciations. The way in which the 
boys and girls did throw themselves into these 
activities w'as surprisingly gratifying. Girls who 
had previously retreated from public notice came 
out of their shells to sing solos; almost each day 


“Crippled children, both hoys and 
girls, desire above all else to do the 
things which normal children do, and 
if they can in even a small measure 
approximate the skill necessary for 
the game they are quite happy. 
Modern earc for crippled children 
recognizes this desire and the fact 
that the last thing these children 
w'ant is sympathy .”—Charles J. Storey 
in The Survey. 
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AX ORTHOPEDIC PLAYGROUND 


a heaiiiiful voice tlic ninsical leader had not known 
about before broke on herastonislied cars:and the 
orchestra, inspired by a recent visit of Cab Callo¬ 
way, surrendered itself in wild abandon to the 
ecstacies of ]X)pnlar tunes. At their closing exer¬ 
cises the children presented to the public an 
original musical drama telling the whole story of 
the origin and development of the Turner Play¬ 
ground. 

It was felt that the work done in this field was 
Ijroductivc of some of the most worthwhile results 
of the project. To begin with, by giving the chil¬ 
dren a consciousness of new abilities and pleasure 
in their exercise and by increasing their knowl¬ 
edge and aitpreciation of the sort of music which 
peoitle in their normal environments jdayed and 
sang, the making of hai)pier everyday recreational 
contacts was rendered less dif¬ 
ficult for them. Moreover, the 
increased assurance w h i c h 
comes from successful ajtpear- 
ance in iniblic resulted in 
greater social ease. Then, too, 
since every .song is expressive 
of a mood, it was believed that 
certain dispositional changes 
were alTected by guiding cer¬ 
tain children to lo.se themselves 
in certain tyites of song. On this point, cjf course, 
no authoritative statement can be made. The Tur¬ 
ner corjis, however, has decided to study further 
the ])os.sibilities of bringing about specific changes 
in emotional outlook through the selection of par¬ 
ticular t}'i)e.s of music for individual children. 

In recreation.'d retiding, story-telling, and nature 
study, the leaders were single-minded in their de¬ 
termination to s|>are no pains to achieve the joyotis- 
ness of atmosithcre,mindfulness of health, buttres¬ 
sing of self-confidence, and increased adaptability 
which resulted from the child’s other ex])erienccs 
of the day. h'ull discussions of how the play¬ 
ground news sheet evolved from the receational 
reading of the larger hoys, how the larger girls 
were drawn closer to nature by their little after¬ 
noon club, aiul how the story-telling period for 
smaller children iK-camc one of the most popular 
fc.'itures of the grounds wotild be stories in them¬ 
selves. In these perifnls, as elsewhere, were c)b- 
servable the s;ime llcjwering of |R'rsonality. oiit- 
htirst of latent t.'ilent. miraculous transformations 
of ch.ir.'ictcr and closer understanding l)etwccn 
leailcr an<l child that tna<le the [iroject seem worth 
wlnle. .'\ncl through them all the ftalT )tieinl)€rs 


were alert to see that the formal attitudes of 
“school” were conii)lctely discarded and the spirit 
of play prevailed. 

The record of this venture would be incomplete 
without a final word concerning the work of the 
idiysiotherapist and supervisor of health. Hers 
was an assignment which required something ap¬ 
proaching nbitiuity. Assisted by the attendant and 
bus driver, she assumed charge of the shower 
baths, corrective exercise in the orthopedic g)'m- 
nasium and swimming tank on the prescription of 
attending surgeons, and daily inspection and ad¬ 
justment of braces and casts. I’esidcs, she saw 
that the children brought properly balanced 
lunches and that each child was assigned the 
amount of rest he needed. It was also her func¬ 
tion to check on clinic attendance, to confer with 
leaders and children on mat¬ 
ters pertaining to health, and 
to safeguard the grounds 
against contagion. In addition 
to this multi])licity of duties, 
she found time to watch the 
various groups at play in order 
to be able to check excesses of 
individual children. Had this 
part of the work been inef¬ 
fectively done, the project 
would, of course have proved a failure. That the 
health interests of the children were, at every 
point, vigilantly i)rotected was a triuinjih of con¬ 
scientious. cooperative industry. 

Such, in brief outline, is the story of life at 
the Turner Health and Recreational Center. The 
experiment was felt to lx‘ worth while. From the 
beginning the stalT members were allowed con¬ 
siderable freedom by the Superintendent's Office, 
and they utilized their opitortunity. not to accumu¬ 
late a number of ]K‘dagogical tricks, but to apply 
the princiitlcs of uKxlern edtication to the problem 
of orthopedic recreation; not to master new de¬ 
vices, hut to acquire fundamental techniques. 
Moreover, in the cotirsc of jilay from day to day 
came numerous by-products which in their sum 
may prove of dceiKT significance than the values 
directly sought. Time and again situations de¬ 
veloped which brought forth the finest impulses 
of htiman nature. And every leader felt he knew 
the children better by having lived clo.scr to them 
than ever Iteforc. Finally, not the least im|)ortant 
result of the cxitericnces of these six short weeks 
was the glimitse they gave of possibilities for 
future work 


"It i.s very important in modern 
cdncntioiinl ])ractiee that the haiidi- 
ea|>ped should he treated the same 
as any other person. The award of 
recreation time is a call to the au¬ 
tonomous man. A healthy attitude 
toward the education of the crip¬ 
ple admits the riglit.s of the liandi- 
eapped.”- -Hans IFucrtz. 



The New Leisure— 

A Curse or a Blessing? 

By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

I F YOU LOOK about you at places where human 
beings collect and cling—on trains or ships, at 
street corners, in clubs or homes—you will 
see how little they know about enjoying them¬ 
selves. They are for the most part merely killing 
time and killing it with stereotyped weapons—a 
newspaper, a cigarette, or more often patient en¬ 
durance. They remind one of the old farmer who 
said, “Sometimes I sets and thinks and sometimes 
I just sets.” These people have what they con¬ 
sider amusements elsewhere — some are on the 
way to them—but they have nothing they can 
pack up and take with them, no inward resources, 
none of the ingredients for compounding a recipe 
on the spot. 

All people are bored some of the time, and some 
people are bored all of the time. They are badly 
equipped for self-entertainment. They must have 
some one to talk to, or play with, something to 
look at or listen to—entertainment furnished from 
the outside without exertion, even mental, on their 
part. Few are qualified to make the most of the 
increasing leisure about to fall like Portia’s cele¬ 
brated quality of mercy on the ready and the un¬ 
ready alike. Here and there are wise ones who 
know what they want to do, who are prepared and 
eager to go, but it is safe to say that the mass of 
mankind has as yet no need for further leisure, 
nor does it know what to do with the leisure it 
already has. 

And so it is perhaps just as well the world has 
not been unduly blessed with leisure since Adam 
got his walking papers, or at least since a more 
or less ordered civilization based upon the gospel 
of work began to prevail. Work was something 
that did not make great demands on the imagina¬ 
tion of the rank and file of workers. It was there 
and they did it, and for centuries it left few hours 
unfilled to be disposed of otherwise. But leisure 
requires a certain initiative, a good deal of that 
rugged individualism we are hearing so much 


Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Calkins and the Economic 
Forum, we are presenting an 
article which originally ap¬ 
peared in the Fall issue of 
the Economic Forum. 


about in this regimented age. It is a good thing 
that for the last two thousand years man has had 
something else to think about besides amusing 
himself. Work and religion between them have 
held him down pretty close to the ground. Before 
we can tell whether more leisure will be asset 
or liability to the human race we must get some 
idea of how it will be employed. 

Work Ordained As a Curse 

Isn’t it curious—the sancity in which work has 
been held all these years, with moralists and phi¬ 
losophers all on its side, when we recall that God 
plainly imposed it as curse? Not only was man 
told that hereafter he earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, but God announced that he would 
create weeds just to make it harder, implying 
that work was not in itself essential but was cre¬ 
ated for the occasion as a punishment, a rather 
disproportionate one it seems for Adam’s one 
slip. However, curse or blessing, work has so 
far been a benefit to the human race. Long hours 
of labor have exhausted its energies. The time 
required to earn its living accounted for all the 
hours not used in eating and sleeping. If there 
was any time left over, the church grabbed that. 
In fact, the only church that has shown real un¬ 
derstanding of human nature provided much of 
such entertainment as people had for centuries. 
Few professional exhibitions achieve the pagean¬ 
try and drama of one of the spectacles of St. 
Peter’s—a canonization, for instance. The Cath¬ 
olic church took its cue from imperial Rome and 
kept the people quiet with bread and circuses. 

Work, then, was ordained as a curse. The 
church, actuated by shrewd policy, created a tra¬ 
dition of its sanctity. Generations of children 
were brought up on the precept, “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” In my 
boyhood there were actually wall mottoes which 
read, “Blessed be Drudgery.” And the church and 
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tiie moralists and the politicians were right. Xo 
one then could have faced the problem of what to 
do with millions of peoi)le if they had not been 
hound by the stern necessity of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. There are even now political economists 
who doubt that more leisure will be a blessing. 
They feel that human nature is much the same, 
and that the problem of finding safe outlets for 
the tremendous energies to be let loose is a seri¬ 
ous one. It is. Hut tor more than three years we 
have had millions of idle both here and abroad, 
and they have liecn on the whole orderly and dis- 
cijilincd. Indeed the docility of the unemployed is 
almost miraculous, for they have had to contend 
with not only leisure but want. There is a vast 
difference between a leisure earned by a few 
hours’ work and idleness from lack of employ¬ 
ment. Xor should it be forgotten that what gives 
zest to leisure is the work that must be done 
before it. 

I f work is a curse, then its opjiositc, leisure, 
must be a blessing, and that is how it has been 
regarded by the workers for centuries. They have 
longed for leisure, not so much to do other and 
better things with their lives as to be free from 
work. Freedom from work is still all that leisure 
means to millions. Their state of mind is summed 
nj) in that of the Irishman who said that if he 
had a million dollars he would take a room at 
a hotel, leave a call for five o'clock, and when 
the boy awakened him, tell him to go to hell 
and turn over and go to slccj) again. 

Circumventing the Primal Curse 

And now mankind has found a way to cir¬ 
cumvent the jirimal curse. He has invented 
machinery which has alretidy greatly .shortened 
the hours of labor, and the end is not yet in 
sight. The working day that already jirevails 
would ha\e seemed unadulterated leisure to a 
craftsm.an of Oneen Fli/.abeth's day. All la- 
liorcrs worked then from sun to sun or longer, 
as many farmers do yet for part of the year. 
Hut we now have it in our ]iowcr to do all 
ncccs.sary work for most occupations within 
the coinjiass of two old-fashioned working 
days a week, and when this is organized, other 
lines of gainful endeavor will accept the pre¬ 
vailing schedule and there will be more hours 
of leisure, e.xcluding eating and sleeping, than 
hours of work. 

The Next’ York Times points out that sur¬ 
prisingly little attention is being given to one 


of the most ingxirtant by-])roducts of the various 
XRA codes—the increased leisure the jiacts give 
to a vast army of consumers. This makes the 
problem of wise use of spare time an immediate 
one. W’hat are these millions going to do with 
their additional hours? It is an amazing ojipor- 
timity, hut an opportunity for which the majority 
is ill prepared. Most people are skeptical, if not 
actually scornful, of the type of recreation, al¬ 
most the only type, that really satisfies, namely, 
the e.xpression and exercise of one’s own physical 
and mental powers, the kind of satisfaction a few 
fortunate individuals find in their profession or 
business, and fewer still in their amusements and 
recreation, but which from the nature of our ma¬ 
chine industrialism is denied to the millions—the 
pleasure, it might be said, of “seeing the chips 
fly.’’ 

Leisure, of course, is merely op])ortunity. It is 
not an end in itself. Its value for both .society and 
the individual depends on the use to which it is 
]nit. Most ])cople would prefer routine work to 
sheer idleness, whether they realize it or not. They 
may be irked by the daily task, but they would be 
bored with nothing to do. As working hours 
shorten, how are people going to siieiid the addi¬ 
tional time? That is the big question. Let us 
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consider for a moment the standardized recrea¬ 
tions to which people naturally turn now in such 
leisure as they already have. 

An Indictment of Our Amusements 

The amusements that occupy the leisure hours 
of most people are, briefly, the motor car, the mo¬ 
tion picture, the radio and the big athletic spec¬ 
tacles—commercialized exhibitions of football and 
baseball, tennis and prize fighting—as spectators, 
not as participators. All these, even the motor 
car, are anodynes, entertainnfent for tired people 
whose energies have been exhausted by the day's 
work until they are merely receptive. Even when, 
as now, they have no work, they turn to the 
amusements they know best, which in the past 
they found sufficient. It was not so very long ago 
that a girl-and-leg show was somewhat cynically 
known as “entertainment for the tired business 
man.” 

It is not so much with the quality of these 
popular amusements that we are concerned, though 
that is open to grave question, as with their char¬ 
acter. They are all vicarious, non-participating. 
Even the motor car falls in this class, owing to a 
curious custom which has arisen in the last three 
years. Since the beginning of the depression mil¬ 



lions of people have taken to their cars, which 
apparently are the last things surrendered, and 
have wandered aimlessly over the continent, drunk 
with mere motion, from camp to camp. Other 
millions, no longer blessed with cars, have taken 
to hiking, traveling on the good nature of passing 
cars. These nomads have created a new industry, 
for three hundred thousand shacks have been 
erected in groups, or “overnite'’ camps, to take 
care of this strange pilgrimage. These cabins, by 
the way, present a new problem to those con¬ 
cerned with preserving the natural charm of the 
highways, along with advertising bulletins, hot 
dog stands and filling stations. It is distressing 
that so few in search of recreation are concerned 
with mere beauty. 

The point is that such amusements will not suf¬ 
fice for a greater leisure. They cannot be spread 
over more time without palling. They do not af¬ 
ford the satisfaction that comes from doing, from 
using the mind or the body—making, creating— 
in contact with realities such as the earth or tools. 
They offer nothing to the spirit. They ignore not 
only the vast store of resources within, but the 
equally great possibilities in the world without. 
The movie, the radio and even the motor car, pre¬ 
sent an unreal world, mere escape. And human 
nature being what it is, the time will come 
when it will demand something to satisfy a 
wider range of desires. 

^^d^at it may turn to is or should be the im¬ 
mediate concern of social economists. With 
their present standards and inclinations, their 
long servitude to the idea of being idly and 
mildly entertained without much effort on their 
own part, people will continue along the lines 
of least resistance, and by their lack of initia¬ 
tive create a new host of ready-made, unin¬ 
spiring entertainments similar to those they 
have, passively accepted by millions who have 
never learned to use their own powers for pur¬ 
poses of enjoyment. More than that, they are 
apt to mistake excitement for recreation, and 
in pursuit of the former turn in greater num¬ 
bers to the oldest diversions of the human race 
—alcohol, gambling and sex. They have yet 


Drama is one of the leisure-lime 
interests most deeply rooted in 
personal desire and preference. 
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to learn there is no continuing 
satistaction in self-indulgence, 
that the only recreations that 
are worth while are those that 
do tiot pall and sate, hut eon- 
tinually open new vistas, which 
tiot only recreate hut also re¬ 
create. 

At present we find millions 
absorbed in predigested amusements, movies, 
radio, car and vicarioits s])ort; the tnore exclusive 
thousands filling the time with bridge and golf, 
and only a few hundreds occupied with individual, 
jiersonal intrsuits, doing surjirising and ititerest- 
ing things—tnakitig accurate pictures of the birds 
in America, creating beautiful books, collecting 
unusual and at jiresetU inexpensive tokens of 
earlier ages, fathoming the mystery of tools, rc- 
discovcritig the immemorial appeal of gardens, 
turning to forgotten games such as badminton and 
cribbage—recreations whose merit is that they are 
not yet standardized popular amusement. They 
reflect on the practitioner a touch of individu¬ 
ality, originality. unit|uencss, that ministers to his 
pride and satisfaction. 

The Problem—to Make Leisure a Blessing 

Among the avocations of these clear-eyed ])io- 
iieers we must look for the formula which will 
make leisure a blessing to the millions who must 
still be taught not to “kiir’ time but to make it a 
living, vital thing. 

The millions to which this a])i)eal is addressed 
might retort that such things demand special gifts, 
special training. They do. Ihit the gifts are far 
more widely distributed than you wouUl think, 
and the training is easily acquired. Surely ]>coplc 
who have become adci>t in manii)ulating a car, 
familiar with the interior workings of wireless, 
who have masteretl sueh complicated and techni¬ 
cal mental and physical skills as are retiuiretl for 
bridge or golf, can learn to handle almost any 
tool, nudcrstaiul the “])oints" that make a book 
or pewter pot or glass bottle a collector's item, 
can, in short, letirn enough of any craft, art, 
science or hobby to enjoy it and widen their con¬ 
tacts with the world, add new interests aiul make 
thcm.selves more nearly well rounded, complete 
human beings. ICvery [)crson has atleast one in¬ 
teresting side. There are few fields of higher ac¬ 
tivities in which large munl)er.s of ])e()ple could 
not function with satisfaction to themseves. All 
that is ncc<lcd is the urge. Xot all can rcaclt Jtro- 


fessional standards, but that is 
not necessary. The meaning of 
"amateur” is “lover.” One 
docs not do such things to add 
to the stores of the world's 
|)os.scssions or knowledge or 
beauty so much as to develop 
one's own ])owers, to taste the 
very real .satisfactions that 
come from making, doing, creating. Play is some¬ 
thing one docs for the game's sake, never from a 
sense of duty, or for any material gain. And of 
course skill comes with practice, and that is one 
of the fascinations, the way doors open on wider 
vistas as one advances. It is not necessary to 
carve well enough to comixttc with the Swiss ex- 
jterts who make souvenirs for tourists, but merely 
well enough to taste the tonic quality that comes 
from the feel of tool against wood. The formula 
is for an occupation that grows with use, develops 
some faculty of body or mind, or both, and .adds 
to taste, skill and knowledge. 

There is really no doubt alxjut the public and 
]>rivatc good that would ensue if people put their 
leisure to the best iJossible use. The mere con¬ 
certed effort of thousamls to do with all their 
might things that make them better human beings 
would foster the common good. Many desirable 
recreations are coo])crativc, call for community 
sjiirit, doing things together—group movements, 
neighborhood activities, games, folk dances, play 
acting, pageants: beautifying towns, villages and 
roads; preserving and creating scenery, re-cs- 
tabishing interesting backgrounds of historical 
s])ots. making environment more interesting. 
These could be by-products of a better conce|> 
tion of what leisure means, but meanwhile if each 
individual should seek an occupation that jxtne- 
trated to the innermost core of his being, in which 
he could attain enough ])rottciency or preeminence 
to .set him a])art from his fellows, develops ins in¬ 
dividuality, the sum total would be a more inter¬ 
esting world. It would also furnish an antidote 
for what is stereotyped and standardized in our 
present civilization. 

The President's inspired idea of putting some 
350,000 young men at work in the forests is big 
with promise. Who can foresee the ultimate ef¬ 
fect of such contacts? Here arc thousands of 
young men who have never in their lives Itcforc 
ItMiked c()mi>rchcndingly at a tree, never realized 
its usefulness or its Ixtauty. I'or them to learn 
Mime of the methods by which forests are 


“ Play is an alternative for tho.«e 
lazy ciitertainmeiits which find us 
idle and leave ns passive, since it 
gives us something we can do or 
make to exercise our faculties and 
cause ns to experience that glorious 
sense of aehieveinent.” — Earnest 
Elmo Calkins in “The Lost Art of 
Play,” Atlantic Monthly. 
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preserved and developed is a distinct gain. They 
cannot be the same afterward. Much of the charm 
of Europe is due to the centuries of care given to 
trees. Of course, the forest primeval has beauty 
as well as the cared for one, but between the two, 
the inevitable result of contact with man's igno¬ 
rance and greed, there is chaos, unsightliness, 
waste. If every citizen learned but this one thing, 
to love a tree, the physical aspect of the countrv 
would be enbanced. 

The question is not, however, as to the advan¬ 
tages or benefits to the community, or even to 
the individual, of more rational and satisfying 
recreations. Nor is it one of finding amuse¬ 
ments and recreations for the newly liberated. On 
the contrary, the list of available, amusing and 
satisfying occupations open to all, irrespective of 
financial resources or mental equipment, is long 
enough to fill this magazine from cover to cover. 

Nor would the catalogue be complete, for avo¬ 
cations are as varied as the minds that originate 
them, and new ones are being created every day. 
It is enough that they are things that someone is 
interested in doing. A manufacturer of shoe¬ 
blacking has just died. His grove of nut trees 
contained four hundred varieties of nuts, more 
than were ever gathered into one nut orchard 
before. When he retired from the blacking busi¬ 
ness he went in for nuts, grew them, crossed 
them, produced new specimens, corresponded 


with other “nuts,’' was president of a nut grow¬ 
ers' society. Probably no one in the world ever 
thought of growing nuts as a hobby before, but 
what of it? That fact gives the idea its charm. 
The point is that if nuts interested Mr. Bixby 
more than anything else, then nuts was the inter¬ 
est for him to follow, no matter what his friends 
and associates did—or said. He might have rid¬ 
den to hounds, or raced a yacht, or collected 
trophies, or raised orchids, or become a champion 
pistol shot, or subsidized an orchestra, or any one 
of a thousand things men with some means do 
when they give up work for leisure. But he knew 
what he wanted to do and did it. 

How Are People to Learn? 

The real problem is, how are people to find this 
out? How are they to be taught, e.xposed to inocu¬ 
lation? It is easy for such things as backgammon 
or jigsaw puzzles to spread like an epidemic. 
They are fads. They flourish in popular favor 
and wither as soon as the craze passes. They 
have no roots in personal desire. For every one 
who takes them up through preference and in¬ 
terest, thousands adopt them imitatively and with¬ 
out thought. A real interest is the exact ojtposite 
of a fad. Its essence is its individuality. It ex¬ 
presses a need, not of the mass mind, but of one 
isolated human mind. Something is required to 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Fletcher Farm Invites You! 


F i.ktc iii;r 1-'.\rm. an informal By ABBIE 
adult education center locat¬ 
ed at Proctorsville in South¬ 
ern X'ermont, extends to persons who have snm- 
incr leisure a two-fold invitation; first, that they 
come to the I'arni to enjoy a vacation in this 
Tireen Mountain section of New England; sec¬ 
ond, that they etigage in study cotirses and discits- 
sions otTered by the Eartn. 

The h'arm itself has for about one hundred and 
fifty years been the projierty of the Fletcher fam¬ 
ily. It eonsists of two white fartnhotises, barns, 
meadows, hills and streams, 530 acres in all. It 
has been given to a board of trustees of thirty- 
six men and womcti who will cotiduct here a series 
of stitdy courses and conferences along lines of 
interest to men and wotnen. Arts atid crafts, 
dratna, music, economics, group leadership, social 
probletns, and matiy other allied subjects will 
make u]) the jirogram of the summer. 

The 1934 Summer Calendar 

May 13-20— College Week-end —for students of Vermont 
and New Hampshire to discuss the student's adjust¬ 
ment to the after-college community. 

May 27-Junc 1— Canifi Leadership Course —for dircclors 
and counselors of girls’ camps, conducted by Abbie 
Graham, author of The Girls' Camp. 

June 4-6— Seminar on the Town and Country Church — 
for ministers and religious work directors. Con¬ 
ducted by Henson Y. I.andis of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and Julia Hogan Fenner, specialist in 
religious drama. 

June 10-16— Larni iTomen H'eek —for Vermont farm 
women. A week of recreation and study. Directed 
by Marjorie Luce, .State Home Demonstration 
.Agent of Vermont, Julia Hogan Fenner, and ,-\bbic 
Graham. 

June 18-22— In.Uilule on Social Problems —directed by L. 
Joseiihine Webster. Director of Social Work Sujicr- 
vision. State of X’ermont. Of interest to overseers 
of the poor, church workers, and other groups con¬ 
cerned with social problems in \'ermonl. 

June 2.1-24— Conference of liural Teoe/ierj—directed by 
John Holden and assisted by Elsie U. Clapp, rural 
school S[)cciali5l5. To consider hfrw liest to stimulate 
creative teaching in the rural school. 

June 24-Jnly 14— Arts and Crafts Course —directed by 
Ruth Perkins. A course of special interest to rural 
sclvKd teachers, librarians, community craft teach¬ 
ers. and to individuals working for their own plea.s- 
iire. Pottery of all kinds, design, tiook-making. 
block-printing, weaving and other crafts will lie 
taught, lluring the first ten days of this course 
»l)ccial discussions on the rural schtxil will be led 
by Mr. Holden and .Miss Clapp. 


Graham Jf'-V 15-28 — Club Leadership Course — 
directed by the National Y. W. C. A. 
and open to officers and leaders of 
business and industrial girls clubs of 
of Y. W. C. A. and to Girl Reserve advisers. 

July 29-August 4— I'ifusic Leadership Institute —directed 
by .A. D. Zanzig of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. Of interest to leaders of music in com¬ 
munity, church and school, and to individuals who 
enjoy music. The program will concern itself not 
only with music but also with drama and recreation, 
especially American and English country dancing, 
pipe-making and the appreciation of radio music. 
Julia Hogan Fenner will direct the drama work of 
the Institute. 

August 4-5 —Conference on the National Recovery Pro¬ 
gram —led by Benson Y. Landis. .A seminar to re¬ 
view and analyze the main aspects of the agricultural 
and industrial program, public reactions to the pro¬ 
grams, the social and ethical aspects. 

August 6-19 —experimental Drama. A course on drama, 
the writing, acting and directing of plays, will be 
conducted by Julia Hogan Fenner. Registrations 
should be in by May 1st. 

August I9-Septcmber 1. — Leadership in Organized 
Groups —directed by Grace L. Coyle and A. D. Shef¬ 
field. This will he of interest to those who are con¬ 
cerned with the development of the programs of 
organized groups in the educational and social work 
field. This course will consist of the program mak¬ 
ing of groups, techniques of leadership, and under¬ 
lying sociological concepts. 

Tlio.se who (ie.sire in formation on these courses 
and conferences arc invited to write to Miss Ab- 
hie Graliain, Director of l^'letciier Farm. .Address 
until May 15th, to Miller Place, Gronxvillc, New 
A’ork; after that date, Fletcher Farm. Proctors¬ 
ville. \’ermont. Registration for a course is ustially 
$1.00: tuition, $5.00 ])cr week; lioard and room. 
$15 per week. 

Music Institute Week 

The program for Music Institute Week as out¬ 
lined hy Mr. Zanzig will lie of interest to recrea¬ 
tion workers. The Institute program, which will be 
open to "men and women who are interested in 
music for their |>ersonal enjoyment, or who de¬ 
sire to increase their skill in the leadership of 
musical groups," will include the following: 

I. The learning of good .songs and simple part 
music suitable to whatever groups of children or 
adults and whatever occasions arc of interest to 
jicrsons attending the Institute. 

(Continued on page 45J 
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How to Produce a Play 

By Jack Stuart Knapp 

National Recreation Associotion 


L ightixg is undoubtedly the most neglected, by 
_ amateur producing groups, of all the arts 
and crafts of the stage. The average play 
is lit by the simple expedient of turning on all 
the lights that happ>en to be available, and on 
with the show! 

The experienced director realizes that light, 
next to the actor, is his most subtle and mobile 
medium for the creation of atmosphere and mood. 
With it he can not only arouse feeling and create 
a state of mind, but he can suggest the time and 
place of the action, tell something about the 
weather, and enhance, change or kill the color of 
costume and scene. He knows that he can paint 
his setting with light as well as paint, and that it 
is a magic wand which allows him to use inex¬ 
pensive material in the creation of rich and 
lustrous illusions. 

The usual amateur stage is underlit through 
lack of lighting equipment. The stage must be 
illuminated strongly enough for the audience to 
see not only the actor but any expression that 
may be registered upon his face. The first con¬ 
sideration in stage lighting, then, is visability. 

Usually most of the light comes from over 
head, either from border lights or from haby 
spotlights and small floodlights clamped in over¬ 
head battons. Light may also be thrown on the 
stage from spotlights in the house. These sjtot- 
lights are usually placed in the front edge of the 
balcony or behind a beam which conceals them 
from the audience and which extends across the 
ceiling of the house ten or more feet in front of 
the proscenium arch. 

Light may also be thrown upon the stage from 
the sides, through the wings, or setting doors, 
windows and other exits. Olivettes or bunch- 
lights are usually used for this 
purpose. 

The purpose of footlights is to 
kill the shadows that otherwise 
form beneath the brows, nose 


and chin of the actor, interfering with expres¬ 
sion and, if the overhead lighting is strong, giv¬ 
ing the illusion that all actresses as well as actors 
are wearing chin beards. The footlights should 
throw the light up on to the stage at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. They should be strong 
enough to kill the shadows mentioned, but no 
stronger. Usually thirty or forty watt lamps 
are used in the foots. 

The second consideration in stage lighting 
might be termed interpretation. Light is used to 
suggest mood, atmosphere, weather, time and 
place. 

Comedies should be brilliantly lighted; trage¬ 
dies may he more somberly lighted. Comedy 
played on a dim stage is seldom funny. In a 
mystery or “s])ooky” scene the lights may be dim, 
or if the situation in the play will allow it, of a 
color to arouse that atmosphere, such as blue or 
green. Again, the lights may be so placed and 
regulated as to throw weird shadows upon the 
walls or ceiling. 

Shadows add greatly to the mood of a scene, 
provided they are used skillfully. They make a 
scene more plastic, give it depth and interest. 
They should, however, always fall where they 
belong. Shadows do not fall up on the sky or 
upon a window, if that window is a source of 
light. Shadows should always fall away from the 
apparent source of light. If the scene appears 
to be lit from a floor lamp on the right of the 
stage, and an actor is in the center of the stage, 
his shadow falls away from the lamp, not to¬ 
wards it. 

Lamps in “prop" lights (floor lamps, bridge 
lamps, chandeliers, etc., which appear to light the 
scene) should he very weak, ten or twentv watts. 


There is more to lighting a play than just the turn¬ 
ing on of any lights which may happen to be available! 
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Otherwise they will blind or strain the eyes of 
the audience. The effect of light coming from 
them is obtained by an overhead spotlight or 
small floodlight focused on the “p*'0P I'glit- 

The stage should always appear to be lit from 
natural sources, such as doors, windows, sky, fire¬ 
place or property lamps. This effect is secured 
by having the portion of the stage nearest the 
source of light a little brighter than the rest of 
the stage. Spotlights or floodlights focused upon 
the portion to be more brightly illuminated are 
used to secure this effect. 

The sky, if visible, should be more brilliantly 
lit than the rest of the stage, not only to give the 
illusion that the light is coming from it, but to 
kill any shadow that might be thrown upon it. 

.\ stage evenly lit by means of borderlights and 
footlights alone is usually flat and uninteresting. 
Like a good picture, the stage has a “center of 
interest.” This center of interest is usually more 
brilliantly lit than the rest of the stage. This is 
generally done with overhead or house spots, the 
edges of which have been masked; that is, a piece 
of tin or cardboard with an irregular hole in the 
center is placed before the spotlight Icnsc, so that 
the spot of light thrown is irregular in shape and 
blends in with the other lighted areas of the stage. 

.'\s the scene progresses the lights may be 
gradually changed in intensity, or the color may 
slowly change to another hue. This is done with 
dimmers, a machine used to incren.se or decrease 
gradually the amount of light thrown from the 
lighting equipment. (^i a stage well equipped 
with dimmers, spots and floods, light becomes 
mobile and can move about, change in intensity 
and color, and e.xpress moods almost ns well as 
the actor. 

.Steel blue light is used to suggest moonlight. 
Magenta is used to suggest sunrise or sunset, and 
is also used in firc'places. A white light is nsually 
u.sed for sunlight scenes. The white light may In; 
tinted with just a touch of 
yellow or amber light. 

The third consideration 
in lighting is color. Colored 
lights are tiscd in lighting 
e\en an ordinary or ‘‘white 
scene,” .\ crilored light 
brings oni its own color 
and kills or changes any 
other color. 'I'lierefore, in 
order to bring out all the 


colors that may be in the costumes and the set¬ 
ting, all colors of light should be used in the 
lighting scheme. This is obtained by using the 
three primary colors in lighting red. blue and 
green. These three mi.xcd together in the air 
jiroduce a white light. All other colors in light 
are made of these three jirimary colors. If they 
are used in the lighting scheme, every color ujxin 
the stage will be enhanced and given its full value. 

The footlights usually have a preponderance 
of white, straw and amber lights. Mi.xed in, 
however, are a sprinkling of blue and green lights 
and a very few red lights. Beware of using too 
much red in the footlights, otherwise your actors 
will apjtear to have blotchy complexions. 

The borderlights. or overhead spots and floods, 
have a preponderance of white lamps, with a 
sprinkling of red, blue and green lamps. Enough 
white light is used to wash out the colored light. 
In other words, the colored rays are invisible to 
the audience, but they are still there, bringing out 
all the colors in the setting. 

.Amber light is exceedingly popular with some 
directors, due to its soft attractive hue, but beware 
of it: it kills color, especially the blues, which 
turn to a muddy brown, and may ruin attractive 
costumes and setting. 

Colored light in spotlights and floodlights is 
secured by using a gelatine medium in front of 
the lens or mouth of the c(|uipmcnt. This may 
be secured from any stage or motion picture .sup- 
jily house. A tougher and more durable material 
which is highly rc’commcnded is “transolenc.” 

Every stage should be equipjicd with the fol¬ 
lowing lighting equipment: a set of dimmers, 
footlights, borderlights or better, overhead bat- 
tons with a number of baby sjiotlights and small 
floodlights clamped to them, a number of olivettes 
and bunchlights on standards to be u.sed from the 
sides of the stage, and a gocxl switch lioard. Com¬ 
mercial lighting ciiuiimient. however, is cxjicnsivc 
and a great deal of it is out 
of reach of the amateur 
grouj). .All of this material, 
and much other equipment 
can be made very easily 
and very inexpensively. 

Remarkably interesting, 
bcantiful, and cfTcctivc 
lighting m.ay lie sccnrcil by 
using homemade lighting 

(Cnntiniird on f^OC 


Headers of Hkcrkation who are fcdlow- 
iiig .Mr. Knapp's sc'ries of articles will 
lie inierest<'<l in knowing that a chapter 
«>f /'/ny Proihirtion Mode Easy issued 
by the Drama Service of the IVational 
Heereation Association (S.. 3 I)) contains 
information on honieniaile scenery and 
lighting. 'I'he bcMiklet tidls liow to make 
a bread tin light and a milk pail flood¬ 
light, and offers general stiggestioiis on 
proilnciiig lighting effects. 




Camping As a Factor in the Child’s Development 


Photo by Hiram Myers 


An outdoor singing group at camp 


T he summer camp has be- By DeLITE M. MoWER the staff to insist on rigidity or 
come a fixture in modern York City compulsion in camp activities. In- 

life. At the first sign of stead, a varied program should 


spring parents begin to cast about 
with a view of finding places in the great out-of- 
doors where their children can spend a part of 
their summer vacation in wholesome recreation, 
accompanied by special instruction with able lead¬ 
ership. The companionship and genial contacts of 
camp life, together with the adventures of a pro¬ 
gram which fosters health and happiness amid 
nature lore, are ever engaging to the boys and 
girls. 

The primary objective from a leadership point 
of view is to give the campers the happiest and 
most beneficial developmental opportunities pos¬ 
sible. Every phase of camjj life must be directed 
with definite standards for the individual needs 
of the child. Such standards include health-giving 
energy, nature study acquaintance, wholesome fun 
and social adjustment which develop self-reliance, 
joy of achievement, altruistic tendencies and char¬ 
acter building. Most campers have a keen sense 
for evaluating camp life, and it is always well to 
stress the purposeful way of living harmoniously 
together and to encourage self-expression and in¬ 
itiative in selecting activities for special interests 
and talents. 

Children arrive at camp with deep secrets hid¬ 
den away in their minds as to just what they hope 
to do or to gain from their camp experience. IMany 
revolt at a formal program with exact time 
schedule for each activity, and it is not well for 


include activities which challenge 
worthy traditions, friendships, personal adjust¬ 
ments, fair attitudes, capabilities, development of 
skills and the appreciation of the finer things in 
music, literature, art, nature and human person¬ 
ality. With adequate counselor staff supervision 
can be given so that special interests can be car¬ 
ried on. The children can easily be exposed to the 
various activities. I know of no better way of 
adjusting children and integrating them into a 
program or aiding them in adopting their hobbies 
than through definite hobby hours. 

Hobbies 

Group division for program building proves 
very satisfactory. This allows all campers the 
same opportunities, though it is well to ])ermit the 
children to choose their activities as far as 
possible. 

There lies in every child the craving for self- 
expression and the opportunity for recognition. 
The idea of a hobby is not to do blindly what 
every one else is doing, but to find a special means 
of self-expression. In no place can hobbies be 
developed as they can be in camp. 

The fun begins after an introduction in assem¬ 
bly when the director outlines the program, thus 
giving the campers an opportunity of comparing 
the activities and applying them to their needs and 
interests. The special department counselors are 
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tiien asked to s])eak and i)resent the activities of 
their departments. One dramatic counselor while 
e.xplaining her department said : “Today we are 
all going to ride hobby borses around the cam]). 
W'aich for a real masked knight on a real horse 
who will bring you the news as to bow we shall 
l)lay.” Within an hour after the children had re¬ 
turned to their bouses they saw the knight dressed 
in a bright red mantle come riding forth on a 
white horse. He carried with him the hobby hour 
sheet which be presented to the counselor who 
])laced it on the bulletin board. X'o sooner had 
the knight galloped away than the children had 
signed on the sheet which carried the following 
ca])tiou: 

■•Hobby Hours are ])eriods in which cam])crs 
may develop their sjtecial interests. Please 
sign U]) for your bobby under department 
counselor. The following bobbies offer a 
rtingc of choice" : 

N.XTURH; l.ORK 
Outdoor Cooking 
Camp Craft 
Forestry 

Trees. liird Lore 
Fern Bo.xes 
.Xsironomy 
Gardening 
Trapping 
L'lower Boxes 
Star Charts 
l.alx'ling Trees 
Totnm Poles 
Knots 

.‘'parder Prints 

\v.-\tl:rfron’t 

.'swinmiing 
I )iving 
Life .'having 
Canoeing 
Rowing 

Water I’ageantry 
Water Carnival 

.\IC.S1C 
Group Singing 
Piano 
GlKTcttas 
Toy (Jrche.stras 

.XTULKTICS 
Corrective Gym 
Baseball 
Basketball 
N’olley Itall 
Tennis 

.\llSCKLL.\.\KOLS 
tamp Fires (various tyiics of 
tires) 

Photography 
Library 
.Ma|> .Making 
\cwsisa()er 
Picnics 

rite following instrtictioiis 
were issued for hobby hour: 


b'irst day campers may move from one activity 
to another. 

Second day campers may remain at least three 
days in chosen bobbies. 

Those especially interested may remain in the 
hobby hour a longer jieriod to complete project 
or craft. Cotinselors who are in charge of each 
department will see that children sign up, and 
will assist in stimulating the creative powers of 
each child as much as ])ossible. 

From an administration standpoint it is always 
interesting to observe the groups becoming or¬ 
ganized and adjusted. Some are large in number 
while others at times arc very few, dei)ending on 
the project. An adequate number of counselors 
is necessary to assist and guide the campers. 

One nature study group in our camp called 
themselves Scouts of Adirnliirc and decided to 
cx])lorc the cam]), first of all to enjoy its scenic 
and historic beauty. The s])irit of adventure was 
symbolized by jiitching a tent in the form of an 
Indian tejiee which the Craft Dc])artment dec¬ 
orated with Indian designs. During hobby hour 
the Dramatic Dc])artmcnt assisted with the In¬ 
dian ceremonial at the dedication. This tent was 
used by the Scouts of Adventure as headquarters 
for a nature study museum from which the Scouts 
went forth with eager ears and open eyes to dis¬ 
cover specimens such as rocks, leaves, flowers, 
nuts, seeds, moss, butterflies, cocoons and various 
insects, which they studied and ])laced in the mu¬ 
seum. They al.so held outdoor cooking groups, 
.s])ecial cam]) fire jtartics, ])owwows, ceremonials 
and overnight hikes with astronomy talks and 
observations. 

I'irst aid and health talks were .s])on.snrcd by 
this grouj). .Ml cam])ers interested were invited 
to join when a memlicr from the medical staff 
sixike on first aid. Itandaging was demonstrated 
and the children learned how to make a stretcher 
bv folding a blanket wbich could be used to carry 
an injured comrade in case of emergency. 

Arts and Crafts 

Arts and crafts ]ilay a large ]iart in a cam]) 
])nigram. Many worthwhile 
jirojccls of high educational 
and cultural value leave last¬ 
ing imiircssions on the minds 
of the cam])crs of various 
ages. f)f utmost iin])ortancc 
is the good comradeshi]) 
which is gained by working 


.■\rchcry 
Hiking 
Tr.ick Meets 
Hare and Hound 
Tumbling 
Ping Pong 
I’addle Tennis 

HR.\.M.\TIC.S 

Story-Telling 

Pageantry 

Cireiis 

Plays 

Pantomime 
Masquerades 
Shadow Graf 
Costuming 

D.XN'CING 

Folk 

.Soeial 

Interpretive 

.\RTS A.Vli) CRAFTS 
.•\rl Sketching 
Leather Craft 
Paper Craft 
Wood Carving 
Kile Making 
Pottery (outdoor tiring) 
Weaving 

Deeoraling Indian Tepee 

Roek Garden 

Bird Houses 

Piippels 

.Marioiielles 

Je\selr> 


Miss .Mower, Director of Girls’ Work 
at Henry Street Setlleiiietil, writes 
lieri’ of some of the netivities eoii- 
diicteil lit the summer eiimj) iiiiiin- 
liiined by the Settlement, ami tells of 
the values she believes there activities 
ami the exjicrieiiees of entnp life have 
for the de\elopnienl of the child. 
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and playing together. It 
is only by doing the thing 
that is liked, the thing 
that is an expression of 
their own individual and 
creative power, that the 
campers gain an appre¬ 
ciation of their own 
strength. It is through 
this that enduring friend¬ 
ships are made. Skill is 
acquired as curiosity and 
interest develop, and one 
triumph always leads to 
the next. Many times 
crafts open new worlds 
to the campers. 

Little Mary, making 
her first marionette, 
achieved much as she 
labored long and serious¬ 
ly making the clay head, 
cloth-jointed body and 
dress of well-chosen col¬ 
ors, and finally strung the 
little character and wrote the plot for the play. 
Mary was not always aware of the many ])rob- 
lems which she solved nor the perseverance re¬ 
quired. She was only absorbed in making the 
marionette “so it will talk and act.” Extremely 
opposite in artistic temperament is her little 
friend, Sadie, who when asked by her eounselor 
if she would not like to make a pottery bowl for 
her mother, replied: “Aw, I should spend my 
time making a pottery bowl for my ma, when I 
can buy one on the pushcart for a nickel. Come 
on, let’s join up with the water earnival groiqx I 
like to swim.” The little boy who builds a radio 
set or repairs the ear toils with zest and energy, 
unaware of time or worries. The fun lies not in 
possession but in pursuit. 

Art Metal Craft. Boys and girls, especially 
those with a degree of patienee, find an inexhaus¬ 
tible field for exploration in creating pieces of 
jewelry and useful articles from German silver 
and pewter. In the better equipped eamps, brass, 
copper, gold and sterling are used. Simple artieles 
such as bracelets, letter openers and ash trays ean 
be made from German silver and pewter. Chil¬ 
dren can make these items in two or three hobby 
periods, and they always show eonsiderable pride 
in their accomplishments. 


Costumes. The mak¬ 
ing of costumes, when 
the campers let their 
imagination take wings, 
is always most engaging. 
Because they are worn 
only once or twice, cos¬ 
tumes can be inexpen¬ 
sive but at the same time 
smart and colorful. The 
main thing is line, color 
and effect. Crepe paper 
and cotton fabrics are 
most useful. 

An interesting camp 
project is preparation for 
International Evening 
when different groups 
dress, aet and depict the 
festive life of people in 
other eountries. The pro¬ 
gram begins at dinner 
when the eampers eome 
dressed in their costumes 
and each nationality is 
grouped at its own table. International songs, 
stunts, dances and skits carry out their costumes 
and table decorations. Such an evening is a beau¬ 
tiful e.xamplc of the satisfactory correlation of 
subjects in the dramatics, music and crafts de¬ 
partments. Elags of other nations always fly high 
about the gay dining room, and the joyous laugh¬ 
ter of campers and staff tell a story of worth¬ 
while endeavor. 

Boys find no end of interest in mask-making, 
when they are to utilize their efforts for a gala 
party or even for decoration puqroses. I remem¬ 
ber one group of little boys who worked for days 
making grotesque masks to be used in an act at 
a birthday camp party. 

Mask-Making. Every one loves to masquerade 
and to live’, if only for a little while, in another 
role. The ability to paint and model helps one 
considerably in mask-making. Imagination is also 
necessary. There are a number of methods em¬ 
ployed, but the easiest and least expensive is that of 
utilizing clay or old paper, or even paper toweling 
soaked in water to make a papier-mache solution. 
This, with glue, paint and varnish, can be masked 
on to the model and within a short time any num¬ 
ber of clever masks may be made. 



Photo by Hiram Myers 


Can anyone doubt this camper's pleasure in 
mask-making? And he is only one of many! 
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Leather Projects. These are always interesl- 
'"K i>r()jects in the art program. P.oys and girls 
enjoy making hookmarks, i)nrscs, cases for vari¬ 
ous |)Ur|)oses, lanyards, moccasins and notebook 
co\ers. Oiiite often an entire cam]) ]>arty will re¬ 
turn home with i)rcscnts for members of tlicir 
families created in hobby |)eriods. 

Other Handcrafts. One grouj) of little girls 
showed remarkable ability in weaving beautiful 
mats and belts on hand loom frames. The design 
and colors were it.articularly interesting. Several 
of the grou]) made ])urses from nifha; some made 
attractive needlework bags from yarn and fabrics. 
1 recall one grou|) of boys which made most fas¬ 
cinating toys from corks and another which cre¬ 
ated musical instruments from cigar bo.xcs. 

Rock Gardening 

All young cam])ers. but esjDecially those in the 
adolescent age, show great interest in cam]) gar¬ 
dens. Some jtrefer the formal garden where beds 
of vegetables, berries and hardy |)crennials grow, 
but as a cam]) ])roject which is to continue year 
after year, the rock garden ranks high. Why not 
let the children who contc to can)]> front over¬ 
crowded city tenentents and a])artn)ents enjoy the 
beauty and the adventure of building and caring 
for a cat))]) rock garden ? 

The ntost suitable ])lace for such an undertak¬ 
ing is a site a short distance away front the cant]) 
building on a slight .slo])e with the .south and east 
ex])osed to the morning sun. b'ertile soil is a 
necessity. Infornttdity ntust exist everywhere to 
be in kee])ing with .Mother .Vature and to ])roduce 
a n.’itural elTcct. liefore the ntaterials are brought 
to the location gr.ading and drain.age .should be 
considered. N’cxt conte the ])lans for the ])aths 
leading to and within the gtirden. They should Ite 
narrow and nttide to ramble among the rocks in 
such a way as to allow the children to cultivate 
and care for the ])lants. 

The carrying of rocks front a distance can be 
made an interesting game to the children. While 
building a rock garden at c:im]) we tised the fol¬ 
lowing stunt: I'irst wc a])iK)inted a ca])tain who 
selected a marker within range of a g(KKlly su])- 
]ily of stones. Then we had the children take 
tnrtis throwing the stones at the marker, which 
was moved nearer the garden ])lot. The fun con¬ 
tinued until the ]>ile of stones reached the g:irden. 
This was much ntore fun than just lugging stones 
from one ])lace to another! 


In ]>lacing the rocks in the garden avoid too 
great repetition and regularity. Only a portion of 
the rock should be exposed. Rocks stand for sta¬ 
bility and ])ern)ancnce, so try to produce that ef¬ 
fect. Each one should be firm enough to pertnit 
step])ing on it without fear of sli])])ing. Limestone 
or sandstone weather well. Best of all are field 
stones or stones from old stone fences. 

A great deal of ])lanting can l)c done by the dif¬ 
ferent groups as the work ])rogresses, since the 
different children will have various tasks. Sone 
will want to build the garden, while others prefer 
to jrlant and cultivate. It is well to have a variety 
of flowers, such as coluntbincs, pinks, alyssunis, 
saxifrages, sedunts, rock cresses, portulaca, bell 
flowers, violets, candytuft, rock roses and nastur- 
tiunts. .A portion of the garden area ntight con¬ 
tain so)))e varieties of biennials which require two 
years to complete their life and bloon) the second 
year. Perennials live more than two years and 
])roduce flowers and seeds over ntatty seasons. 

In ])lanning the garden, children like to arrange 
for S])ecial features as, for exan)])le, one or two 
stone sun dials, a central ])lace for astronomy ob¬ 
servations of the stars or ]H;rha])s a very favorite 
and sacred s])()t for s])ccial council nteetings. 

The rock garden has a double value aside front 
])roviding a ])roject for one sea.son or one grot)]) 
of children: it can Ite carried on by ntany sncces- 
.sors. The children ntay begin in the early spring 
in the clubs, classes or hotnes by ntaking hot beds 
or sntall flower boxes where seeds are ])lanted for 
tra))s])lanting at cant]). This ])rovides nature study 
ntaterial as a club ])rojcct attd carries on as a cantp 
interest. Even it) the late fall the flowers can be 
used for decorations for ii))])ortant entertainntent 
])arties or banquets. 

Social Music and Dramatics 

Music ])Iays an in)])ortant ])art in a can)]) ])ro- 
gram. Cani])ers always look forward to assentblies 
when old songs are reviewed and ])ossibly new 
ones learned. These usually include folk .songs of 
various countries. Negro s])irituals and cant]) 
songs. During the s])eci.al group ntusic ])eriods 
o])erettas, chortt.ses or just “singing together" are 
alw.ays a joy to the camper. 

Dranta is easily correlated with ntusic. and the 
])lays. skits and o])ercttas often need close co- 
o]K'ration froni the mnsic dc])artn)ent. 

(Coutvtued on -46) 



A Circulating Picture Club 


S INCE THE DAYS of Benjamin Franklin there 
have been circulating libraries for Philadel¬ 
phia to be proud of. And now the city has 
a Circulating Picture Club which enlarge.s upon 
the book loan idea and issues art works to bor¬ 
rowers, thus giving the Quaker City ]ironiinence 
in a fine altruistic movement. The result also has 
been the establishment of a unique and popular 
institution which is one of the first of its kind in 
the country. 

The club maintains a lending library of original 
paintings by American artists. Those who love 
beautiful pictures may borrow them as easily as 
books are taken from a library. These loan 
pictures are chosen from the viewpoint of being 
“livable": they offer innumerable opportunities 
to decorate and transform a home. New and 
larger leisure has sharpened public consciousness 
to the need for beauty. Requests for the loan 
pictures are becoming more frequent. For a nomi¬ 
nal fee they are issued under a set of rules and 
regulations such as are maintained by a library. 

The sponsoring 
organization is the 
Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, which 
some years ago 
evolv'ed the jdan of 
sending ]5ictures 
out to annual sub¬ 
scribers. In less 
than ten years this 
circulating gallery 
of five hundred 
portable ])ictures 
has been transship¬ 
ped to club mem¬ 
bers over a wide 


area, as far west as Indiana and as far east as 
S]iringfield, ^Massachusetts. 

Those who dreamed vaguely of some day own¬ 
ing a fine original painting may now, through 
their annual memhership in the circulating collec¬ 
tion, look daily u]ion sunny landscapes or the 
rioting colors of midsummer bloom ; may be com- 
])anioned by delightful portraits or enjoy the stir¬ 
ring drama of the sea; may tranquilize the spirit 
with a glinqxse of quiet countryside, or the ma¬ 
jestic ]3eace of mountains and silver lakes. 

Circulation of the pictures has been intensified, 
es])ecially in an area within a seventy-five mile 
radius of Philadelphia. The reci]iients include 
.schools, clubs, libraries, recreation centers, insti¬ 
tutions of every character, settlement houses, busi¬ 
ness offices and numerous individuals. 

It costs ten dollars for an organization or indi¬ 
vidual to join the Circulating Picture Club for 
one year. Eight ]iaintings or sixteen etchings 
may be borrowed during that period with a single 
canvas or two etchings, if preferred, to be re- 



"Mackerel Boats,” by 
Hayley Lever-one of 
the pictures hung in 
the annual exhibition 
of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. 
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taincd for one month. In 
.such an easy, convenient way 
does the organization open 
the door to full enjoyment 
of Ix'aiity where it may be 
savored with tlie joy of lei¬ 
surely contemplation—in the 
setting of one's home. For 
the majority of subscribers 
there is a jjarticular satisfaction in browsing in 
the Art .Alliance galleries housed in the aristo¬ 
cratic building on Rittenhouse Square. But for 
those members living at some distance who are 
unable to come per.sonally and select their picture, 
special arrangements are made. Shipments are 
facilitated: the selection of the paintings each 
month is done with due regard to the needs of 
the member. A full risk insurance jwlicy is car- 
riecl by the Art .Alliance on every picture in the 
club collection so that the i)aintings are fully cov¬ 
ered at all times. 

At the end of the month members may return 
the painting or etching to c.xchange it for another. 
Or if intimate association has heightened the 
picture’s a])peal so that it is completely satisfying 
from the esthetic point of view, a special ]dan of 
purcha.se will be arranged. Because of the almost 
universal impression that really fine art is beyond 
the means of the average American, it is empha¬ 
sized i)articularly that the paintings are available 
at prices as low as $25. Equally emphatic is the 
assurance that to borrow a picture inqdies no 
obligation to buy. 

The outstanding fact in connection with the 
club is that a ten dollar investment in a member- 
shi]) will bring paintings by the Iwst American 
artists into a home. More than 1,600 canvases 
have been acccjjted for lending since the club was 
established, rcjiresenting the work of 500 artists. 
There are such distinguished names among them 
as !•'. (.'. Frieseke. John !•'. l•■ollinsbce. .Arthur B. 
Davies, 1 iayley i.ever, fleorge fVarse b'unis. 
(iiistav C'itniotti. John !•'. C'ostigan, John K. Gra- 
b.acli. I•‘red Wagner. Paul Gill. Sue .Mav Gill. 
A'artiall ,\bbott. Bernard Badura. Gertrude Iler- 
sliev. W. Ixster .Stevens and I'rank .Swartzlander. 

It is estimated that each |)iiturc is circulated 
three titiu s and that the collection is viewed 
monthly by some 5c).()cx) [H-ople. The icrescnt col¬ 
lection consists of .(fxi canvases rejeresenting the 
work of 250 artists. 


Yarnall Abbott, chairman 
of the club, confidently fore¬ 
sees a time when through¬ 
out the United States paint¬ 
ings by living American art¬ 
ists will be circulated just as 
books are widely circulated 
by priv-ate and public libra¬ 
ries. “In other words, we are 
on the verge of an era when appreciation and un¬ 
derstanding of good painting will be just as uni¬ 
versal as the present appreciation and understand¬ 
ing of good books," Mr. Abbott says. “This will 
constitute a great boon to cultural .America." He 
points out further that the inauguration of a cir¬ 
culating library of pictures offers encouragement 
to artists in days of depression—the artist who is 
jiretty generally forgotten and whose product is 
regarded as a lu.xnry. 

Each year the club purchases a half dozen or 
more of the paintings displayed in its annual ex¬ 
hibition to add to the nucleus of the first perma¬ 
nent circulating i)icture library of living .American 
artists. Those i)urcha.se.s are made possible by 
contributions from the trustees of the Christine 
Wetherill Stevenson Memorial Fund, which was 
established in honor of the Philadelphia woman 
who founded the Art Alliance. 

Occasionally clnb members have special thrills 
such as occurred when the Whitney Museum of 
American Art purchased a picture by .Adolphe 
I’orie. Many residents of small communities were 
gratified to learn that New A'ork chose the very 
canvas they had selected themselves to grace 
their own walls. 

Practically the entire community of Blopms- 
burg, Pennsylvania, visits the library each month 
to see the new jiicture. In clubs, especially in 
smaller towns, it is an event when the picture 
arrives. Sometimes there is an unveiling. Women’s 
organizations with no |)ermanent headquarters 
use a picture with its attached description and 
biography of the artist for discussion. Then it is 
passed on to the public schools where the students 
after careful observation write out their indi¬ 
vidual inqiressions of each jiicture. Class forums 
on art are organized. School children are being 
taken to the .Art .Alliance and the cluh galleries 
as a reward for good work by teachers in several 
schools. 


“The inspiration and recreative value 
of public and private collections of 
painting, sculpture, prints and ob¬ 
jects of the decorative arts is only 
part of the story the arts have to tell, 
though such inspiration and recrea¬ 
tion were never more valuable than 
they are today.” The American 
Federation of Arts. 


(CenJinufd on MOf 
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at 

Play 



Hockey In 
Brooklyn 


HOCKEY has in¬ 
creased greatly in 
popularity with girls 
playing on the facili¬ 
ties provided by the Department of Parks of 
Brooklyn, New York, according to J. J. Down¬ 
ing, Supervisor of Recreation. There are now 
seven hockey fields used by eighteen high 
schools, private Schools and clubs. The picture 
shows the New York Field Ilockey Associa¬ 
tion playing on October 15th against the All- 
Philadelphia team. 


n/r ui rr. ^ EACH spring the 

Marble Tournaments 

• o T 1 Citv Recreation De- 

in Salt Lake City ' - ^ , 

_ partment ot Salt 

Lake City conducts 
a community-wide marble tournament which 
is popular and at the same time inexpensive. 
Boys who enter the tournament are divided 
into age groups. The first round is played off 
within each group at the school building with 
former students of the school as referees. The 
winners of the first round meet in districts 
comprising five or six schools where the sec¬ 
ond round is played. The winners of these 
semi-finals meet at Liberty Park during the 
spring vacation and there the championship 
for each group is determined. 

The only expense to the Recreation Depart¬ 
ment is the printing of rules which are placed 
in every school and the provision of badges for 
the winners. Local newspapers are helpful in 
giving publicity. 


, , THERE are over 

Drama in Milwaukee s 

o • 1 ^ twentv-five local 

Social Centers , ' , , 

_ drama clubs fostered 

by the Extension 
T3epartment of the Alilwaukee Public Schools 
with a total membership of over 500. Each 
club in turn entertains at a monthly drama tea, 
arranging the refreshments, decorations and 
programs and usually a good speaker. Over 
150 young people are generally in attendance 
at these teas. Every year at the drama tourna¬ 
ment one outstanding player is selected from 
each cast who becomes a member of the Honor 
City-Wide Drama Club, which now has 61 
members. This group each year does a special 
])iece of work. Last year it presented “A Win¬ 
ter’s Tale,” and this year will give “King 
Lear.” The group also serves as a research 
training group as the members retain their 
membership in the local organization. 


A Hiking Club 
Reports 


THE Minnehikers, 
the municipal hiking 
club fostered by the 
Park Department of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in its 1933 Year Book 
reports that 5,052 people tramped 742 miles on 
the club’s 124 scheduled hikes, while 1,951 
folks attended 32 other scheduled events such 
as camping trips, dances, house parties, skat¬ 
ing parties and tours. The Minnehikers have 
won an enviable place for themselves in the 
roster of hiking clubs. 
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WORLD AT PLAY 


At last - SAFETY- 

ill a Swing Seat! 

Everwear Scores As^aiii! 



Pj(<n( Pending 


Sprinti - Hiihlier 
Siifely ScJil 
No. SR-205 


The suspension 
clevises arc re¬ 
versible. doubl¬ 
ing the life of 
the scat. 


Tlic seat is venti¬ 
lated and all sur¬ 
faces arc non-slip. 


Re-equip all old 
swing outfits and 
specify this scat for 
all new swings. 


No more serious dan¬ 
ger from a swing seat 
IF it is the new, Ever- 
Wear 


All exposed and con¬ 
tact surfaces of the 
seat arc soft, springy, 
tubular, corrugated, 
fabric-reinforced rub¬ 
ber. The five tubular 
rubber sections arc in- 
tcriorally reinforced 
by spring steel. 


A eompUf* lin« of «pprov«d Playground App«r«futt 8«aeh 
• nd Pool Equipmonf. Writ* lor now Cofolog No* 24. 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 

SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


Emergency Nursery Schools — The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, in coopera¬ 
tion with the United States OlTice of Educa¬ 
tion, is establishing emergency nursery schools 
for children of pre-school age whose parents 
are needy or unem|rloyed. The schools, which 
arc financed by emergency education funds and 
direct relief funds, are being housed in vacant 
schoolrooms, settlement houses and similar 
quarters. Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the 
United Stales Office of Education is in charge 
of the program. Thirty-one states cither have 
schools in operation or have submitted plans 
for their establishment, -v 

Mothers and Babies First — “Mothers and 
Rabies First" is the slogan selected for May 
Day, Child Health Day 1934. It is suggested 
by the .\mcrican Child Health .Association, 
which is promoting the mo\-cmcnt, that unof¬ 
ficial and lay organizations consult with of¬ 
ficial health and emergency relief agencies to 
determine in what jiart of the city-wide child 
health program they can assist most effectively. 
The association states that it has a limited numl)cr 
of copies of the 1933 May Day booklet of sug¬ 
gestions available at 10 cents a copy and also 
some free material. The address of the asso¬ 
ciation is 4.s0 Se\ enth Avenue, New York 
City. 

In Oswego. New York—One thousand and 
eighty-seven people, or one out of ever}' fifteen 
residents in Oswego. .\'ew York, played tennis 
last se.'ison on the seven courts provided. The 
summer recreation program in this community 
was liighl}' successful. .Attendance at the play¬ 
grounds increased greatly over last year, and 
acti\ities were many and \ aricd. 

New Developments In Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts—In 1932. in connection with 
the (ieorge Washington r«icentennial, a num¬ 
ber of municipalities in .Massachusetts initiated 
a game plan whereby pupils of the high 
schooD were given the opjiortunity to partici- 
l>atc in city planning. So successftil was the 
plan in .Norfolk County that an ajipeal has 
been made to the teachers of the high schools 
to make a course in town planning a part of 
the Community civics course for 1934-1935. It 
is suggested that teachers create their own 
c.our.se »>f study by the process of experimenta- 
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tion. By the end of the school year it is be¬ 
lieved they will have worked out a satisfactory 
and practical course of study. The plan has the 
approval of the State Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion and of leading town and city planners. 
The trustees of the Moses Kimball Fund for 
the Promotion of Good Citizenship will pro¬ 
vide $1,000 in awards for the plan. This will 
be divided into five awards of $200 each which 
will be given the five teachers who submit the 
best course of study based on actual classroom 
experience. 

The Journal of Physical Education—The 
Journal of Physical Education, published by the 
Physical Directors Society of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America, is now 
being issued in new form. It is proposed to pub¬ 
lish five numbers of sixteen pages each which will 
appear in September, November, January, March 
and June. Members of the Physical Directors 
Society will receive the Journal free. Member¬ 
ship in the association, which also includes mem¬ 
bership in the Employed Officers Association, is 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Louisville Goes Gardening — Last summer 
rock gardens proved new ways of learning leaves 
and plants, a bit of corner landscaping and some 
very good discipline for the 645 Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, playground children who piled up rocks 
for the fourteen gardens. They transplanted 
wood flowers and pilfered plants from Mother’s 
flower boxes. They wrote poems and essays about 
“rocks and rills and daffodils’’ and made a ritual 
of watering the gardens. They cherished the flow¬ 
ers and they never threw the rocks at one an¬ 
other, contrary to general expectations when the 
experiment was begun. 

Proposed Tennis Center in Stadium for Grif¬ 
fith Playground, Los Angeles—Construction of 
a municipal tennis stadium and a battery of 
modern cement tennis courts at the Griffith Mu 
nicipai Playground is contemplated in a request 
for Federal public work funds made by the Los 
Angeles, California, Playground and Recreation 
Commission and on file with the Public Works 
Advisory Committee. According to plans sub¬ 
mitted to the committee, the project calls for the 
erection of a horseshoe shaped stadium structure 
with a seating capacity of 5,500 people. The 



At"A CENTURY 0FPR06RESS’' 

I OUDEN Playground Equipment will again thrill 
^ thousands of happy young visitors in 1934 . 
Sturdily built, it gives extra years of cost-free serv¬ 
ice. Correct design Insures absolute safety. These 
were some of the things responsible for the selec¬ 
tion of Louden Equipment at the World's Fair, and 
for hundreds of other recreational centers every¬ 
where. Write today for new free book on the full 
line of Playground, Sym. and Pool equipment. No 
obligation. 


LOUDEN 

PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 

120 Broadway, Ottawo, Illinois 


stadium would surround a tournament court on 
which important Pacific Coast matches could be 
played. Adjoining the stadium would be a battery 
of nine playing courts of standard dimensions 
brightly lighted for night play. These courts, 
added to existing batteries, would make a total 
of twenty-three cement courts in one large group. 
Parking facilities for 675 automobiles would be 
provided. According to estimates prepared by the 
department, the project would be completed at a 
cost of $ 217 , 600 , this amount to be made self- 
liquidating through revenues produced by the 
tennis center. 

Volunteer Opportunities in the 
Public Recreation Program 

(Continued from page 5) 

Our Houston Pan Hellenic has just made a con¬ 
tribution for materials, and we hope C.W.A is 
going to furnish the labor to convert a makeshift 
recreation building into a combination municipal 
children’s theater and social recreation hall. 

We have a limited service bureau in our de- 
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rOLUNTF.ER OPPORTUNITIES 



SUNSHINE 

Cleon 

FRESH AIR 


Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride... 

P ROTECTING children at ploy is fhe oim 
of the modern playground. How im- 
portont to protect them from the don- 
gers ond dirt in dusti It's so eosy ond 
it costs next to nothing. 

An opplicotion of Solvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride on grovel or earth surfaces 
effectively ends the dust nuisance. And 
Solvay Caldum Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrographs pictured here 
show you the results. 347cultures in the 
untreated dust. Only 3 in the same dust 
treated with Solvay Calcium Chloride. 



Make this a dustless outdoor'season 
on your playgrounds. Send.today for 
full information and booklet No. 1159. 



Solvay Sales Corporation 

Alkolioi ond Cbvmicol froducH Monufoc. 
iwrod by Th« Solvoy Procoit Compony 
61 Broadwoy Ntw York 


Solvay 

t«A0t MAm »tc u s. PAi orr 

CjAIaCIUAI 

Chloride 


riAKI-77^-IO$e 


])artment through which we attempt to offer 
))lans for parties and picnics and home play¬ 
grounds, give advice in the selection of plays, 
skits, minstrels and operettas, lend party and pic¬ 
nic kits, costumes and stage properties to schools, 
churches, lodges and other groups from all parts 
of the city. A volunteer group could assume 
sponsorship of this service, and by concentrating 
upon it as we cannot, immeasurably increase its 
value to the city at large. 

L^ur recreation library could be made a great 
instrument for good through volunteer sjTonsor- 
ship. It must now serve in “hit or miss” fashion, 
although at the moment we arc indebted to 
C.W.A. for an efficient librarian. 

\'^oluntecr sponsorship of any single playground 
or community center gives it an individuality it 
cannot otherwise have, and is a source of great 
encouragement to its director. 

The “faith department” in a California city 
demonstrated a municipal camp where any family 
could have a self-respecting vacation in the moun¬ 
tains at cost. Faith was confirmed, and that city 
now has three such self-supporting camps, but 
think of the suspense of those who braved the 
demonstration and what it would have meant to 
have had a group like yours underwrite it! 

Yours is the privilege to demonstrate forward- 
looking municipal functions, pass them over to 
the community as proven assets, and pioneer 
again as only volunteers can. 

Your natural associations give yon the oppor¬ 
tunity, by word and by deed, to inspire great 
public recreation memorials—a model jdayground 
after which others may be patterned in your city, 
an adequate playground field house, a beautiful 
outdoor swimming pool, or a great recreation 
park to go down into the centuries. 

Yours is the leisure to study the.se things as 
you would bridge or golf. They will bring you a 
.satisfaction deei>er than strictly personal recrea¬ 
tion can ever give. 

In Conclusion 

.‘\ny talent, privilege or advantage is an oppor¬ 
tunity for service. 

In your youth you took for granted rich ano 
beautiful cx|)criences that every human heart — 
e.si>eci.illy the young human heart — craves, but 
that come only to the privileged few regardless of 
merit. 

In your maturity as Junior League members 
you I(V)k for opiTortunities to sliare, and great joy 
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is in store for you in the public recreation field, 
for your background of lovely homes, good 
schools, beautiful parties, charming apparel, great 
operas, concerts and plays, travel, visits to great 
art centers, has peculiarly fitted you to be the 
answer to the dreams of less fortunate youth, in 
their and your leisure hours. 

Frequently the professional worker has not her¬ 
self experienced life’s choicest gifts; her purse is 
very limited as are her leisure hours. She lives 
under the pressure of public demand. She be¬ 
longs to the many; she must travel the proven 
way. Public money cannot be spent for things 
that come slowly. She cannot fan the divine spark 
in the few; yet the finer things are not accom¬ 
plished in herds. 

You are free—in such time as you have to give 
—to pioneer for higher standards, for the culture 
of the mind, hand and soul. Your social prestige 
and financial security give you the power to safe¬ 
guard, interpret and promote any program for 
public good to which you may care to commit 
yourself. 

The bread you cast upon the waters “comes 
back cake,” for in promoting creative leisure for 
the masses you are at the same time guarding and 
insuring your own child’s happiness and culture. 
In rendering fine human services, you gain the 
spiritual satisfaction of “passing out of the moon¬ 
less narrows of life into its illuminated high 
seas.” 

A Model Aeroplane Association 
and How It Grew 

(Continued from page 11) 

our demonstrations. Next year the new events 
will be a wind tunnel and a smoke screen demon¬ 
stration. 

The field director gives instructions and demon¬ 
strations to Chapters which meet in the evenings 
Our policy is to give a demonstration to any 
group that is interested. 

Other Facts 

Soon after the opening of school in September 
we request a re-registration of all Chapters. As 
a result each year we have only those members 
who are interested. February ist of this year we 
had a total of 2667 members in 217 Chapters. 
Before the end of the season (June) it is ex¬ 
pected the membership will be well over 3500. 

The territory covered by the P.TI.A.A., in ad- 



The AMERICAN 
CASTLE TOWER 

TThE new American Castle Tower which is illus¬ 
trated above is one of the most rugged and strong 
outdoor playground devices obtainable anywhere. 
It will stand the wear and teat of vigorous youth. 
The Castle Tower is commendable for any play¬ 
ground .... plenty of capacity, thrills, adapta¬ 
bility and absolutely safe. Kansas City installed 
seventy-eight American Castle Towers on their city 
school playgrounds in the fall of 1933. Write to¬ 
day for complete description of this interesting 
device. 

Increasing Preference 
Among Recreation Directors 

The American line is complete and includes every 
device for practical use in parks and playgrounds. 
.... Whether it is north, south, east or west, the 
recreation directors will tell you that the American 
line of play equipment will give better satisfaction. 
Write today for complete catalogue, No-R-18, 
showing our complete line. 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA U. S. A. 


AMERICAN 
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A Better Position 

You can get it 

Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this 
summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others will secure a better 
position and a larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE 
OF THEM. Complete information and helpful suggestions will be 
mailed on receipt of a three cent stamp. Good positions are available 
now in every State. They will soon be filled. 

Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 

1850 Downing Street Denver, Colo. 

Covers the ENTIBK United States 

School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our ex¬ 
pense, if speed is urgent. You will receive complete, free confidential 
reports by air mail within 36 hours. 


<li(ioii to l’hila(lcI|)lii.T, is Kastcni I’cmisylvania; 
•Vew JcT.sey, .sotitli of 'I'rciiton, the state of Dela¬ 
ware ao.l the ICastern shore of .Marylaml. 

'I'his (|tiestioti Ita.s heett asked of us from otlicr 
cities, (hir re])ly lias always been, "Most cities 
of atty size have anioiuj their citizens ati aviator 
or a man interested in the science of aeronautics. 
Seek him ottt and yott have the nucleus of yotir 
technical le.ulershi])." 

The director of otir .Scale .Model Division was 
the lirst hoy to win a jirize for miKlel flying in 
.•\me-ira. in 1912. Since that time he has htiilt 
over 1500 models, several man-carrying .sail 
planes and was an instnntor in the .Aviation 
(.'orjis during the war. There is ahsohitely 110 
dearth of leadershij) for this jiroject. .\ story in 
the newsyaper will bring in the voltuiteers. 

W'e ha\e ])rophesied that some day one of our 
hoys will make an outstanding contrihtition to the 
scietice of jierontiutics. Indeed we have evidence 
that gise^ it- confidence in the assertion. One of 
our I oys is p ist the initial stage of develoiiing a 
model that apparently has solveil the jirinciple of 
st iliilizatii.n. The develo; iiietit of the midget gas 
motor has ojK-ned ti|) new (ielcis uf rxjieriuKnU- 


tion. Two of otir hoys are now working on radio 
control of their gas ship. They declare that it is 
jiossihle for their ship to carry mail and other 
small articles whcti their ])lancs arc perfected. 
One boy has dcvcIo])ed a retractihle landing gear 
on his rubber ])oweretl nicKlel. Another designed 
a new ship, which he has called the auto-giro 
military hydro-plane. This model is now in the 
h'ranklin Institute. It took him over 1.400 hours 
to coni])letc it. 

I'hroiigh our stimulation three Ikivs have en¬ 
tered universities and are majoring in aeronau¬ 
tics. W’e hear that several others are planning to 
do likewise. 

Otir ex|)erience has at least jtistified the asser¬ 
tion that model aerojilane btiilding as a recreation 
(iroject is one of great pronii.-e. It has most of 
the elements we desire in jirojects. W'e feel that 
it is liest to promote it dttrittg the indoor season 
rather than in the sniiitner. I’laygrottnds without 
suitable rooms, witbottt lockers and similar equip¬ 
ment are too great a handicap. The tyjK- of work 
reqtiires a lotiger period of time than a short stttn- 
mer season. The jiroject offers a wotidcrfitl ac¬ 
tivity for those esectitives who desire to jiromote 
a vviiiter progrr.iri. 
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Achieving Satisfactory Companionship 

(Continued from page 16) 

Thus, in the process of issuing- admission 
cards, the university could build up a card in¬ 
dex containing data about its guests. The out¬ 
side element could be systematically increased 
by additional invitations, whenever the actual 
attendance fell oflf and revealed room in the 
hall for additional guests. Certain co-operat¬ 
ing institutions such as churches, social settle¬ 
ments, and other organizations devoted to the 
welfare of young people, could also be given 
the privilege of nominating persons to receive 
invitations to these assemblies. In this way the 
opportunity could be more definitelv opened 
to individuals who had a special need of it. 
This element should, however, never be al¬ 
lowed to become large enough to “queer” the 
occasion in the eyes of the students or the 
other outside guests. 

Dealing with the Outside Guests. T wo lines 
of treatment could be followed: (1) floor ob¬ 
servation and suggestions, and (2) corre¬ 
spondence. On the floor, during the games, 
members of a staff assigned to this service 
could be on the lookout for young people who 
seemed to be “wallflowers” or out of things. 
Staff members could engage such persons in 
conversation, and introduce them to other 
backward individuals or make simple sugges¬ 
tions regarding obvious diflieulties. These per¬ 
sons eould be orally informed of the various 
instructional o]Ji)ortunities offered by the uni¬ 
versity. Especially, their attention could be di¬ 
rected to a s])ecial ]3er.sonal counseling service 
that had been set up and was available for a 
small fee. 

In addition, ciretilar letters could be sent 
out to the guests, “putting over” the philo¬ 
sophy of a successful social life and pointing 
out the wide o])portunities for personality de¬ 
velopment which the university affords. An 
offer could be made to start a new class in any 
l^articular subject that was desired if a suffi- 
eient number asked for such instruction. The 
guests might be further informed about the 
personal counseling service, the kinds of prob¬ 
lems covered and the fees required. The effect 
of these letters would be to bring young peo- 



])le into the classes of the university, and the 
responses from them would be a guide in de- 
x’eloping those courses which would be of 
greatest help in solving their individual and 
social ])roblems. 

General Effect. The series of assemblies 
would have a fine effect upon student morale 
and es])rit de corps. Especially would they be 
benefieial in those colleges ha\-ing many ex¬ 
tension courses and many students not mem¬ 
bers of the regular classes. The programs 
would be an e.xcellent way of displaying the 
])roducts of university work to pros])ective stu¬ 
dents. Properly conducted, this new feature 
of university life would be of great value to 
both the young people attending and to the 
institution which played host to them. 

Administration. This work would need to 
be ]flaced in competent, specially trained 
hands. It should have a director of jjrofessor- 
ial calibre and rank who was an expert in so¬ 
cial work, the conduct of recreational activities 
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THE NEW LEISURE—A CURSE OR A BLESSING? 


College Degrees lot 
Students and Teachers of 

Ilonitit, I’liysiejil luiiicntion 
mid Aililoiic Conrliiiiii 

PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 

June 11 to June 29 July 2 to August 10 
August 13 to August 31 
Graduate courses in Hcalrh and Physical Educa¬ 
tion leading to standard degrees. Undergraduate 
courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in Athletic Coaching for men and women. 

R#(Jaced room, board aod railroad races. 

Foe Specie/ BulUtin addtttt Oireefoe of Summer Session 

Tho IVnnsylvmiin Sliilc Colleiie 
Sliile Coltej^e* Pa. 


aiul was liesitles somethin^ of a “showman.” 
I he music and the ])rograms should be by¬ 
products of university work and should occa¬ 
sion no expense. There would be sim])h' the 
cost of such staff as was engaged-si)cciall\' 
for this work, the correspondence and jirint- 
ing, and the slight additional cost of building 
administration. These costs should be more 
than covered by the new students brought in 
by this activity. 


The New Leisure — 

A Curse or a Blessing? 

(Coiilinufd from fage 27) 

make ])eople let themselves go, follow their own 
bent, do something they really like to do, some¬ 
thing which grows by what it feeds upon, and 
does not need the stimulus of popular favor. 
Notice how quickly the popular amusements dry 
up soon as the fad phase passes. The country is 
blistered with rotting Tom Thumb golf courses. 

The only organization we have that has the 
equipment and the vision to wean us from amuse¬ 
ments that take so much and give so little is the 
National Recreation Association. For years it 
has worked at helping ])eople play. Like all pub¬ 
lic-good enterprises supported by private benefac¬ 
tions, it lacks money. But more than that, it lacks 
vogue, puhiic acceptance, i)0])ular leadership. It 
would be timely if at this moment it could receive 
the stimulus of new funds, to make it one of the 
major activities for recovery, receive the ballyhoo 
now being lavished on NR.A, and turn the na¬ 
tional mind toward excited interest in what we 
are going to do with the new leisure when we get 
it. For second only to recovery itself is this tre- 


Three Distinctive Books! 





Prlrv $1.75 

Order direct from 
1)R. 11. W. Hum 
Tiik Coi.i.f.ck Bi.t k Book 
ITtli Floor • 2 Park Avc. 
New York Citv 


The College Blue Book, III Edition 

Standard Reference Book of Higher Education 
in one place — instantly accessible — you have 
the Basic Facts and Ratings of 

1034 Technical and Professional Colleges 
1 250 Universities and Colleges 

Indispensable for vocational guidance. 

The Infl uencing of Character 

Bears directly on home, school, recreation. Result 
of Research under Rockefeller Grant. 

Ready Now — price SI. 15, postpaid. 


Ill Year Book of Aviation for Young Men 

Heady Early 19.34 
Heniarhably illtustratcd 
I'rlrc $2.00 


- « new. 

YE/UI BOOKof Avi ATIO^ 

rOUNQ MtN 
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Be Sure to Get Details on 

NEW'’Free Glide” Shuffleboard 

Frce-Glide Shuffleboard equipment has in¬ 
creased the already popular appeal of Shuf¬ 
fleboard. Will not warp or break and is 
amazingly low in cost. Write today for 
complete information, instructions how to 
install and extremely low prices. 

The H. G. Cress Co. 

Box NR-53 . . . Troy, Ohio 


mendous matter of turning the natural recreation 
urge into new channels, teaching people how to 
live to the full extent of their beings. 

Another force that can be counted on to con¬ 
tribute is business itself. People freed so many 
additional hours from work are consumers, and 
they will become consumers of the equipment of 
leisure. And business will teach them new tricks 
for the reward of selling them the parapher¬ 
nalia. Already a house manufacturing woodwork¬ 
ing tools for amateurs is carrying on a promo¬ 
tional movement that has opened workshops in 
the homes, barns, garages, woodsheds, cellars and 
attics of thousands of professional and business 
men who hasten to their ateliers after hours with 
all the eagerness of boys let out of school. 

Government may be interested and ought to be 
interested. Play is going to be as important as 
work and may have greater and farther reaching 
effects on society. It is significant that the ad¬ 
ministration of the Civilian Conservation Camps 
has included games and sports as part of its pro¬ 
gram, and that the NRA is giving some attention 
to the leisure occupations of the many its pacts 
will relea.sc to more spare time. There is danger 
in this of too much regimentation. We do not 
want mass recreation—the whole nation doing the 
same thing, a few enthusiasts following their 
bend, and the crowd following the enthusiasts. 
We do not want every one to take up gardening, 
or to play football, or to collect postage stamps, 
but some doing each, according to their natures 
and what appeals to them most. There will always 
be enough of the same mind to create a commun¬ 
ity of interest. Besides, there are always the 
social pursuits which require cooperation, which 
will draw the socially inclined together in their 
leisure moods. 

It should not be forgotten that play is the end 
of life—is life. Work is a means to an end; the 
end is play; that is, living. What we do with our 
lives in our own time is what matters. Play should 
never appear as a duty, but as something pursued 
joyously, spontaneously, with enthusiasm, to give 
color and richness and meaning to life. 


Fletcher Farm Invites You! 

(Continued from page 28) 

2. Discussions and demonstrations of the fol¬ 
lowing subjects and activities; 

a. Methods of leading various kinds of groups 
in singing or in playing, with special re¬ 
gard for ways of developing rhythm, tone 


quality, etc., and a real grasp and love of 
the music. 

b. Making more of the Church's great oppor¬ 

tunities in congregational and choir sing¬ 
ing and in week-day musical activities. 

c. Music in the home. 

d. Music in granges, 4-H clubs, county and 

state fairs, as well as in urban groups. 

c. The possible relationships between school 
music and life ouside of schools. 

f. Organization of community musical groups. 

3. The making and playing of really musical 
flageolets and flutes made of bamboo. 

4. Singing games and English and American 
country dances. If time permits, a study will be 
made of at least one great orchestral composition 
to see how valuable preparation for listening to 
fine radio and other concerts can be. 

Note : Persons attending the Institute may select 
whatever activities are of most interest to them. 


How to Produce a Play 

(Continued*from page 30) 

equipment. The writer, in this brief series of 
articles, has neither time nor space to describe 
the making of lighting equipment. 

Whether using homemade or commercial equip¬ 
ment the producer is warned of fire hazards. 
Lighting equipment should be kept away from 
inflammable material. The stage should have 
plenty of outlets, so as to avoid loose cable back 
stage. Wires should be heavy enough to carry the 
load required of them. Fuses should be heavy, 
so as not to be blown out. Fire extinguishers, or 
pails of water and sand, should be at convenient 
points back stage. The stage manager enforces 
the rule of nearly all theaters, “no smoking back 
stage.” 

Doors and exits in the house are marked by a 
dim red light. 

Careful and effective lighting plays a great part 
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CA.\[riXG AS A FACTOR IN THE CHILirS DEVELOPMENT 


SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

(formtrXy SotabU Swimming Pooli and Guidt ro 
Equipmtnt and Supplitt) 


Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN¬ 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN¬ 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

114 East 32nd St. New Yorb City 


in tl)c sticcf.ss of any ])ro<liicti()n, and ])oor liglit- 
ing will ruin otherwise skillfully |)r(Hluccd plays. 
W'i.se f;roU|)s study and ex])eriinent, improving 
their lighting with eaeh succeeding performance. 

N’citk: l)ircclilm^ for making hoiecinade linht e()ui|)- 
incni arc lo t)c found in a l)ook puhlishcd liv Mr. Knapp. 

the .'siaj'c with lloineinadc K(|uipmcnl." Waller 
Hakcr I’uhlisliiiiK Conn)aiiy. I’oston 

Camping As a Factor in the 
Child’s Development 

(( ontinurd front Pitfir 34} 

On the Athletic Field 
< )f great im|«)rtance to the camp is a live, tech¬ 
nically well-halanccd and stimulating athletic ]iro- 
gram. 'I'liis. of cour.se. means that one should 
ha\e a well-eipii])|)ed athletic held with am])le 
s|>ace lor active and ipiiet games, 'rciinis. volley 
l>all. hasehall and even haskethall mean much to 
the older lioys and girls, while the smaller ones 
prefer toys, swings, circle and running games. 
( hildren enjoy training in individual stunts which 
stimulate their ability to meet challenges and over¬ 
come ohstacles. Tyramifl stunts and tricks of skill 
are interesting. Sinrcially ])lanncfl totimarueiits 


and held days in which large numbers participate 
are most popular. \'arious kinds of hikes are 
])lanned. 

Swimming 

W'ater front praelice is one of the very favored 
activities in the camp, and is far-reaching in its 
values. Safety is first consideration, and the in¬ 
structor should be a licensed life .saver. Swim¬ 
ming is great exercise, developing long flexible 
muscles, body symmetry, vigor and balance. Fear 
complexes are easily overcome with the right 
training. Campers enjoy developing difTerent 
skills, such as learning to dive and to master the 
art of life-saving. F'rom swimming one can lead 
out into many water front activities, such as car¬ 
nivals. pageants, various meets, row boating, 
canoeing and sail boating. 

To spend a portion of summer at camp is one 
of the greatest experiences that can come into the 
life of a boy or girl. Memories of the fellowships 
developed are sustaining influences which persist 
throughout life. 

The summer camp should be run for adventure- 
.seeking. forward-looking and imaginative youth, 
with the highest jiossihle standards ever in the 
foreground, and with the development of indi¬ 
vidual qualities paramount. W'hen this is the goal, 
organized camping fulfills a worthwhile purjxjse. 

A Circulating Picture Club 

(Ciynliiiucti from .Mi/i’ .'6J 

A woman's club at .Moorcstown, \'cw Jersey, 
reported the .sale of twenty-six works of art after 
interest had been aroused locally in the Circulat¬ 
ing Picture Club. 

The desire for more pictures stimulated the 
groups in one section of Pennsylvania to 
their own system of interchange. The h'ranklin 
and Marshall Academy, the V.\\'.C..'\. of 1-an- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and the State Normal 
School at .Millcrsvillc, Pcnn.sylvania, all belong to 
the club. Following the selection of their rc- 
s|K-ctivc ])icturcs each month there is a three- 
way exchange so that each painting alTords triple 
enjoyment. 

There are now more than a hundred organiza¬ 
tions in Pennsylvania. Delaware. New Jersey and 
New York .State in the membership of the Cir¬ 
culating Picture Club. Hospitals and nursing 
homes arc included this year for the first time. 
Physicians arc enthusiastically recommending the 
vilitl diarm of color to offset lassitude and pain. 





New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Hand Book on the Use of Crafts 

By Ruth Perkins. The Womans Press, New York. 
$.75. 

"This hand book,” states Miss Perkins in her fore- 
* word, “is to a large extent a record of a series of 
discoveries of how art is inescapably interwoven with 
the whole of life.” She mentions the women’s institutes 
of England working out imjxirtant life values through 
their groups in drama, music and the crafts; of arts in 
different parts of the country whose practice is making 
life richer, and of exiieriments which are resulting in the 
creation of beauty and the appreciation of art which adds 
worth to life. While the author has given us a booklet 
practical and definite in its suggestions for programs and 
types of crafts, the publication is even more valuable as 
an interpreter of the values of art to the individual and 
the community. 


Adult Education for Social Needs 

Edited by Thomas H. Nelson. Association Press, New 
York. $1.00. 

This occasional study grew out of the meeting of the 
* Educational Council held in New Haven in June, 
1933, at which the need for further adult education was 
discussed in relation to the program of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations. All of the relevant papers pre¬ 
sented there have been included, at least in part, in this 
•booklet, though other recent sources have lieen drawn 
upon for helpful materials. The addresses and discus¬ 
sions have been grouped under four general headings: 
(1) Learning to Think and Am on Social Is.sues; (2) 
Methods of Developing Adult Education Programs; 
(3) Adult Education in the Young ^^en's Christian As¬ 
sociations, and (4) Appendices. Under this heading are 
to be found a Report of the Committee on Next Steps 
and a bibliography and list of source material. 


The Story-Telling Hour 

Edited for the New York Story League by Carolvn S. 

Bailey. Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. $2.00. 

A coMPLKTE GUIDE illustrated with specific examples of 
all types of stories, their uses and how to tell them. 
It contains chapters on story-telling and the drama, on 
puppetry and costuming, folk lore, legends and ghost 
stories, fairy tales and stories for holidays, poetry for 
the story hour, the story in nature teaching, in religious 
education, art appreciation and adult education. A valu¬ 
able feature of the book is an exhaustive bibliography 
of stories and books made up of seven hundred tested 
and readilv available references. 


Planning and National Recovery 

Published by National Conference on City Planning, 130 
East 22nd .Strett, New York. $3.00 
■This volume contains the proceedings of the twenty- 
fifth National Conferences on City Planning held 
jointly with the American Civic Association at Balti¬ 
more. Maryland, October 9 to 11, 1933. The addresses 
are classified under the following general headings; 
Planning and National Recovery; Large-Scale Regional 
and Rural Land Planning, and Slum Clearance and City 
Planning. 

Alfred Bettman in his presidential address, “City and 
Regional Planning in Depression and Recovery,” said; 

period of depression is a period of challenges of 
values, demands for justification of that which the com¬ 
munities have built or propose to build. A depression 
period is. consequently, one which peculiarly needs to 
nurture and apply the principles and techniques of what 
we call planning. . . . Where there is understanding of 
planning, belief in it. consciousness of its significance, 
theoretically depression should result in the preservation 
and increase of appropriations for city and regional 
planning rather than their destruction or decrease.” 


Guide to Play Selection 

By Milton Smith. D. Appleton-Century Companv. New 
York. $1.25. 

This publication of the National Council of Teachers 
of English presents a descriptive inde.x of full length 
and short plays for production by schools, colleges and 
little theaters. The list is divided into two main sections, 
the first containing an index and descriptions of full 
length plays, while the second deals similarly with one 
act plays. The list of full length plays is divided into 
four sections—Greek and Roman, Medieval and Eliza¬ 
bethan, 1650-1870 Plays, and Modern Plays. The list is 
indexed in a way which makes it exceedingly usable. 


The Appalachian Trail 

Issued by the .'\ppalachian Trail Conference, 901 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. $.25. 

/^UTDOOR ENTHUSIASTS and hikers, especially those in 
eastern states, will welcome this booklet telling of 
the Appalachian Trail project described as “a mammoth 
amateur recreational project almost entirely the result of 
voluntary efforts of outdoor organizations and interested 
individuals.” In addition to a detailed description of the 
trail, which now extends over 2,000 miles through four¬ 
teen states from Maine to Georgia, the booklet gives a 
history of the trail, its route, guide book date, and a 
bibliography. 
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A7:/f BOOKS LV THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


Athletic Handbook of Women’s Games— 1933-1934. 
rripared by Siihcomniittei- on .\ihlctic G.anies of the 
\\’omcii'> Knics and bhliinrial Committee of the .V. 
r.l-i.A. .\merican Sjions Publishing; Company, New 
York. $ J5. 

Tile revised .-\tliletic llandlxiok contains many games 
for fall and winter use in the gymnasium and recreation 
riHim. as well as out-of-doors. There are descriinions 
of team games of proved (siimlarity and easy organiza¬ 
tion which arc in themselves satisfying as well as usable 
in elementary and high schools in learning skills for 
some of the more difficult team games. .Among these 
games arc long ball, soccer, baseliall and .N'cwcomb. I'or 
those not fitted for or interested in vigorous team games 
are directions for playing games of an individual tyi>c 
which may Ik- used as recreation in after school years, 
such as tabic tennis. Badminton, deck tennis and Ameri¬ 
can handball. 

“Kit" 36. 

Kdited by l.ynii and Katherine Kohrboiigh. Church 
Kecreatioii Service. Ilelaware. Ohio. $.25. 

"Kit" Ml contains directions for making e(|uipmeiit for 
Ilexa. iitdiKir Ixix hockey, indoor tether ball and table 
shinny. In addition, there arc directions for twenty-five 
group games and a nnmlier of rhythmic activities. In 
this issue of the Kit Mr. Kohrbongh makes the annonnee- 
ment that on account of the demand for models of games 
and puzzles for use in game shop jirojects arrangements 
have been made with various monntain schools and un¬ 
employed craftsmen to construct a numher of games at 
little co't. I'nrther information regarding this nmy be 
secured from .\lr. Rohrhongh. 

Play- Readings. 

Selected and edited by l.onisc .\l. Frankenstein. 
.Samuel French. New York. $1 50. 

The scenes and speeches from well-known and for the 
most part iiKKlcrn playwrights brought together in this 
collection inav be used not only for practice in dramatic 
classes but for radio auditions and screen tests. The 
table of contents is arranged by character to simplify the 
location of just the scene which fits the individual case. 
This device makes the book readily usable. The selections 
were made after consnltatioii with drama school directors 
and officials of Imtli radio broadcasting and moving 
I>ictiire comiiaiiics. 

Growing Beauty. 

By .N'athalie .Moulton Worden and Frncstine Perry. 
Published by .N’ational Highway Beautification 
Council, fill Sherman Street, Springfield, .Massa- 
clunctts. $.50. 

This schoiil study and activity outline is organized 
around its own theme—appreciation of outdoor beauty 
and resjionsibihty for its preservation and creation. It 
is not offered as an ailditional subject but presents a 
wealth of resources in units of work to enrich the courses 
in nature, ^'nglish and social studies Activities which 
may Ik- undertaken by children from first grade through 
junior high school are carefully outlined to assure 
actual achievement. I'.actual material appears in an ap- 
Iiended statement which also includes rela'ed poems and 
music, stories of .actual projects undertaken bv lioys and 
girls, and a bibliograpliy- of stories and informational 
material The ontlinc offers nmisnal material in nature 
aiiprecia'ion which cannot fail to be of interest to recre¬ 
ation workers 

Happy Journeys to Ystlsrdsy. 

P.y f.corge Hastings G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2 00. 

Ill these brief journeys the author, who has lieen a 
farm boy, teacher, newsi>aper writer. v>cial worker and 
member of a iircsident's secretariat in the White House, 
deftly recreates the setting and the pleasures of simpler 
(lays We revisit wi'li him the circUi and the cOPtlty fair! 


wc renew ac(|naintancc with country hotels and town 
halls: we go fishing and "lap" the sugar-hush. Whether 
wc grew up in the country or the city, these leisurely 
journeys along the road of recollection will have their 
appeal. 

Municipal Index and Atlas. 

American City .Magazine Corporation. 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. $5.00. 

The tenth annual edition of the Municipal Index, like 
its predecessors, is a practical reference Iwok for city, 
town and county officials, engineers and others concern^ 
with local government. There arc maps and city lists, 
directories of municipal officials and data on the various 
services of governmen’. One section is devoted to parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pcxils and airports. 

Money Raising Parties. 

By H. D. Kdgren. George Williams College, 5315 
Drcxel Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. $.20. 

Thirty-seven plans for raising money arc outlined in 
this mimeographed bulletin which offers new ideas for col¬ 
lecting money, foi sales and bazaars, entertainments, sell¬ 
ing articles, and social programs and parties. 

My Book of Parties. 

By Madeline Snyder. Doublcday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. $2.00. 

For five years Miss Snyder, the author, has directed 
the Children’s Entertainment Bureau in New York City, 
an actual “party factory” where parties arc planned and 
given. This book represents the "party factory” in print. 
It is a workable guide to all kinds of entertainment for 
children describing in detail games and parties which 
have been tried and tested, among them a Mad March 
Hare Party, a Silhouette Party, a Bird Migration Party, 
a Piralc and a Gypsy Trail Party, and impromptu and 
rainy day parties. 


Officers and Directors of the National 
Recreation Association 

OFFICERS 

Joseph Lae, Prcsitlenl 

II. Finlkv, Firal Vice-President 
Joiix G. Wi.NAMT, Second Vice-Presideol 
Kokeit Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Kirry, Treaiurer 
Howard S. nRAUCitiR, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

Mr9. Howard W. Bidole. Otrliile. Pt. 

WtLtASi ItuTTEiwoRTH, Moline, 111. 

Clarehce M. Cuark, PhitRdelphia, Pa. 

IIiKRT L. CORRiT^ Portland, Ore. 

Mas. Arthur G. Cummer, Jackaonrille. Fla. 

F. Truiie Davison, Locust Valiev, L. 1., N. Y. 

Mrs. Tkomai A. Edison, West Orange, N. J. 
oiiN II. KiNtEV, New York, N, Y. 
lucii Frayne, New York. N. Y. 

Korert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

Austin K. GRirriTiia. Seattle. Wash. 

William Hale Harrneas, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Hayden. New York. N. Y. 

Mrr. Charlrr (liCEOX. Michigan City, Ind. 

Mrs. Francir oiI.jtcY Hvde^ Plainheld, N. J. 

Gustavus T. Kiret. New York, N. Y. 

If. McK. I,.ANDoN. indiRnapolis. Ind. 

Mrr. Charles D. I^niee. Greenwich, Conn. 

KoRrRT Lasritei, Charlotte, N. C. 
joiirtt Lee. Boston. Mass. 

Edward E. Loomii. New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McCurdy, Springfield. Ma*». 

Orrn T. Maliert. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waltei a. May, PittsbiirRh. Pa. 

Carl F,. Mili.iefn, Augusta. Me. 

.Mrs. Ooden L. Mills. Woodbury, N. Y. 

Mrs. Tamm W. Wadsworth. Jr., WtRhIngton, D. C. 

T. C Wacrh. New York, N. Y. 
rREDERtCE M. Warruro, Ncw York, N, Y. 

i ofiN G. Wiff.ANT, Concord, N. H. 

Iti, WtiXiASi H. WoooiN, Je., Tue*oo. Arit, 



The Recreation Line Has Held 


W ITH FOURTEEN million persons out of work, with national income reduced one-half from 
the peak period—what of recreation, what of tax-supported opportunities for “more 
abundant living” in the playgrounds and in the recreation centers; what of municipally 
encouraged music, drama, craftsmanship, nature activities back in the home and throughout the 
community in the Year of Our Lord 1933? 

The President of the United States has repeatedly declared for the maintenance of the 
“abundant life.” So has Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. So has Harry Hopkins who has carried 
on so valiantly in the national relief work. So have labor leaders and industrial leaders. America 
has not favored giving up living because again as in pioneer days she faced great difficulties locally 
and nationally. 

True, salaries have been cut, capital expenditures for recreation through regular tax funds 
have practically ceased. Yet even from the regular tax funds there has been no substantial re¬ 
duction in recreation leadership. From relief funds there have been tremendously increased ex¬ 
penditures for recreation leadership to give work to the unemployed and at the same time render 
a fundamentally important service to the communities' centers for “living.” Tennis courts, 
playgrounds, parks, swimming pools have been vastly improved by unemployed labor. 

Volunteers have risen up to continue recreation centers that would otherwise have been 
closed. A single year has shown a fifty per cent increase in volunteers for the country as a whole. 
It is evident that as years go by many of the increased hours of leisure can be captured for a co¬ 
operative plan under which one individual will freely give leadership in music, ajiother in drama, 
another in the use of tools, to help all in securing more “durable satisfactions in living,” in mak¬ 
ing the United States a land where there are more happy men and women, with only that kind 
and that degree of discontent which is essential to progress. 

Very natural has been the tremendous increase in attendance at the indoor recreation 
centers in a time of unemployment, and the great increase in the use of the indoor swimming 
pools. 

America for another year has stood by her local recreation systems. The havoc of un¬ 
employment has not disrupted the community recreation centers which Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, when he was President, declared to be one of the most significant achievements of 
American life. 

With all the disaster of the four years past, right now there is greater recognition that 
the purpose of our world is not the earning of just food, clothing, shelter,—essential as that 
is; that education and industry must be directed toward making possible abundant and satisfy¬ 
ing living for all in the present here and now. 

Howard Braucher. 


MAY, 1934 
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The Service of the National Recreation Movement 

in 1933 


588 cities in 43 states were given personal service through the visits 
of field workers. 

116 cities 'were helped in conducting their recreation activities for 
Negroes. 

4,960 requests for advice and material on amateur drama problems 
were submitted to tbe Drama Service. 

48 cities in 16 states received service from the Katherine F. Barker 
Field Secretary on Recreation for Girls and Women. 

126 institutions for children and the aged were visited personally by 
the field secretary on Play in Institutions. Additional service was given 
through special communications and bulletins issued to more than 300 
institutions. 

21,605 boys and girls in 531 cities received badges or certificates 
for passing the Association’s athletic badge tests. 

37 states were served through the Rural Recreation Service con¬ 
ducted in coojjeration with the Extension Service of the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 6,558 people attended the 111 institutes which 
were held. 

21 states received visits from the representative of the National Phy¬ 
sical Education Service. In addition, service was given through corre¬ 
spondence, consultation and monthly News Letters. 

5,122 different communities received help and advice on recreation 
])roblems throiigh the Correspondence and Consultation Bureau. 

88 communities were served through social recreation institutes and 
leadership training courses. 

The Music Service issued bulletins, gave correspondence and consul¬ 
tation service, aiid through personal visits helped a number of cities plan 
programs and train volunteers for community music activities. 

Through the Publications and Bulletin Service publications were 
issued on various recreation subjects and a regular bulletin service was 
maintained. 

Recreation, the monthly magazine of the movement, was received by 
1,109 cities and towns. 




A Summary of Community Recreation in 1933 


Cities reporting play leadership or supervised facilities. 1,036 


New play areas opened in 1933 for the first time. 653' 

Total number of separate play areas reported.. 15,038 

Total number of play areas and special facilities reported : 

Outdoor playgrounds. 7,434 

Recreation buildings . 777 

Indoor recreation centers.. 3,702 

Athletic fields.. 1,886 

Baseball diamonds . 4,224 

Playground baseball diamonds. 5,572 

Bathing beaches . 530 

Golf courses . 370 

Ice skating areas . 1,740 

Ski jumps. 66 

Stadiums ..... 106 

Summer camps. 120 

Swimming pools. 1,048 

Wading pools . 1,002 

Tennis courts . 9,921 

Handball courts. 912 

Toboggan slides . 265 

Total number of employed recreation leaders. .. 28,368* 

Total number of leaders employed full time the year 

round . 3,751* 

Total number of volunteer leaders . 13,482 

Bonds voted for recreation purposes.$ 952,000.00 

Total expenditures re])orted for public recreation .$27,065,854.28* 


(I) Recreation buildings and indoor centers open for first time are not included in 
this number. 

(2 ) 7,283 of the total number and I.-IOS of the number employed year round were 
paid from emergency funds. 

(3) Of this total $5,991,303.57 was spent from emergency funds. 

























May 1934 


Community 


Recreation Leadership and Facilities 
in 1,036 Cities 


T he Year Book of the National Recreation 
Association is a report of the public recrea¬ 
tion facilities, leadership, expenditures, and 
programs of American municipalities. It is pri¬ 
marily a statement of community recreation ac¬ 
tivities conducted under leadership and of facili¬ 
ties used primarily for active recreation. In order 
to be included in the Year Book, a city must re¬ 
port one or more playgrounds or indoor recreation 
centers conducted under leadership, or a major 
recreation facility such as a golf course, swim¬ 
ming pool, or bathing beach, the operation of 
which requires regular supervision or leadership. 

The Year Book contains reports of such recre¬ 
ation facilities and activities provided by many 
municipal and county park authorities, but does 
not include all types of park service. Recreation 
programs provided by industrial concerns and 
other private agencies for the benefit of the entire 
community and which are not restricted to special 
groups are also reported. Similarly, reports of 
many school playgrounds, recreation centers, and 
other recreation service provided by school au¬ 
thorities are published, but statements concerning 
school physical education programs, music, drama, 
and other similar activities conducted as a part 
of the regular school curriculum arc not included 
in the Year Book. 

A total of 1,036 cities are represented in the 
Year Book for 1933. Reports from five cities and 
one county* were received too late to be listed in 
the statistical tables. With emergency funds 
made available for recreation use, a special effort 
was made in gathering facts for Year Book pub¬ 
lication to secure those concerning expenditure of 
such funds as well as those funds available 
through regular sources of taxation and other¬ 
wise. Nine hundred seventy-seven cities reported 
recreation work financed from regular sources 
while fifty-nine communities reported programs 


entirely financed by emergency funds, making the 
total of 1,036 communities represented in the 
Year Book. 

There is always some variation from year to 
year in the individual communities sending re¬ 
ports. Of those included in the 1932 Year Book, 
one hundred sixty-five do not appear in this pub¬ 
lication. On the other hand, a correspondingly 
larger number was received, which more than 
balance those not submitting reports for 1933. 
Many of these communities sent reports for the 
first time. A minor portion of those not included 
this year reported discontinuance of their play¬ 
ground and recreation programs for 1933, but the 
larger number simply failed to respond to re¬ 
quests for information concerning their recrea¬ 
tion service. 

In consulting the summary tables and com¬ 
ments which are e.xplanatory of the statistical 
tables contained in the Year Book, it should at all 
times be borne in mind that facts quoted, except 
in certain exceptions, relate to all work on which 
reports have been received, regardless of the way 
in which the program is financed. These excep¬ 
tions apply to facts regarding expenditures and 
employed leadership, in which cases detailed in¬ 
formation has been given. 

Total expenditures reported by 795 cities reach¬ 
ed $21,074,550.71 as compared with $28,092,263.09 
by 914 cities in 1932. This does not, however, 
give an accurate picture of expenditures rnade for 
recreation purposes since emergency funds came 
to the relief of curtailed budgets in many in¬ 
stances. In addition to the above sum available 
from regular sources, an additional expenditure 


* Reports from the following cities and county were re¬ 
ceived too late to be listed in the statistical tables: Cros- 
sett, Arkansas; Pueblo, Colorado; Walerbury, Connecti¬ 
cut ; Pensacola, Florida; Hopedale, Massachusetts, and 
Hudson County, N. J. 
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'>t $ 5 . 99 '. 303-57 "as made from emergency funds 
as reported by 222 cities. Therefore, the total ex- 
jHjnditure for recreation as reported for 1933 was 
$ 27 , 065 , 854 . 28 , less than decrease from the 
amount sj^ent the previous year. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that exix-nditures during 1933 would have 
been found to equal those of the preceding year 
had it been possible to secure complete informa¬ 
tion regarditig emergency fund expenditures. In 
addition to the 222 cities reporting the amount 
given above, eighty-eight cities indicated the ex¬ 
tensive use of emergency futids for leadership or 
in connection with facilities, or both, but were 
unable to state the amount expended. 

It should further be kept in mind that the 
greatest use of emergency funds for recreation 
ljurposes followed the inauguration of the CWA 
program, which did not go into effect until No¬ 
vember, 1933 , and was not in full force until 
after January i, 1934 . For this reason the bulk 
of C\V^'\ funds used for recreation purposes does 
not ap] 3 ear in this publication since the Year Book 
covers only the calendar year for 1933 . 

It is impossible to estimate the full benefit 
which cities have derived from emergency fund 
sources. Many have been enabled to make im¬ 
provements to existing facilities or develop or 
construct new areas or facilities which might have 
been delayed for years under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. 

In considering any statement of expenditures 
in the Year Book, attention should be called to the 
fact that only certain ty])es of recreation service 
are reported. While such services as museums, 
art galleries, entertainments and celebrations, gen¬ 
eral park services, and similar types of munici¬ 
pal services are provided for recreational pur- 
IKJSes, only the facilities used for more active types 
of recreation are included in the Year Book, as 
previously explained. 

The total number of recreation buildings re¬ 
mains practically the same, showing only a slight 
increase over the number reported in 1932 . The 
increa.se in iwrticipation, however, is very notice¬ 
able, showing fully 75 % increase in attendance. 
This increase is due without doubt to the efforts 
made by cities to ])rovide more adequately for the 
needs of the unemployed as well as for the in¬ 
creased interest in others who are enjoying 
shorter working hours and increased time and in¬ 
clination for indulging in leisure time activities. 

Another decided item of increase is noted in 
indoor centers, both as to niimlwr rei)orted and 


participation. This increase is due both to the 
wider scope given to types of centers reported 
and to the same eonditions increasing the use of 
recreation buildings. This year an effort was 
made to secure information regarding all indoor 
centers provided by the agency reporting, whether 
under leadership of this agency or under leader¬ 
ship provided by individual groups using the cen¬ 
ters. This naturally increased the number since 
only centers under leadership provided by the re¬ 
porting agency have previously been included. A 
wider use of indoor facilities has also been made 
possible by the availability of emergency paid 
leaders. It has been found, however, that the 
greatest effectiveness of such leadership has been 
realized when under the general supervision of 
trained and e.xperienced staff workers. Indoor fa¬ 
cilities such as indoor swimming pools, handball 
courts, and such indoor activities as arts and 
crafts and folk dancing have shown the greatest 
relative increases in participation as would be ex¬ 
pected under the circumstances. 

The total number of centers reported by 323 
cities was 3,702 as compared with 2,052 reported 
by 269 cities in 1932 . 

Winter sports facilities show a great increase 
in participation as a result of the severe weather 
of the past winter. The number of facilities re¬ 
ported remains approximately the same in rela¬ 
tion to the number of cities reporting them. 

Golf course participation shows a decided in¬ 
crease with not much variation in the number of 
facilities reported. W^ater sports show the great¬ 
est relative decrease except in connection with in¬ 
door pools where approximately 45 ^ increase apH 
pears. This is doubtless due to the increased use 
of indoor center facilities. 

The table on sjx'cial recreation activities indi¬ 
cates the wide range of recreational interests 
served by recreation departments and the extent 
to which opportunities for enjoyment of jxirtici- 
])ation in athletic, social, dramatic, musical, nature, 
and other activities are afforded to large numbers 
of people. Viewed over a period of years, it is 
interesting to note the growth in variety and num¬ 
ber of activities offered by recreation de])artments. 
Although the list given in this publication is by 
no means an exhaustive catalogue of activities, it 
does contain more than double the number of 
special activities re])orted by recreation depart¬ 
ments a decade ago. Fully as many more might 
be added to the present list if a complete picture 
were to be given. 
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The tables on recreation administration serve to 
show from year to year the types of administra¬ 
tive authorities reporting in the Year Book. On 
the whole there is a rather consistent decrease in 
privately supported recreation programs with the 
trend toward tax supported commissions, boards, 
and similar governmental units. This has been 
especially true this past year with the inevitable 
depletion of private funds and increased use of 
tax supplied emergency funds. Full credit should 
be given to those private agencies which have con¬ 
tinued to function through the years of depression 
and in many cases have carried the entire finan¬ 
cial burden of recreation programs. 

Never before has attention been so focused 
upon the use of leisure time and the opportunities 
for enrichment of living to be gained in leisure 
hours. Scarcely a magazine or newspaper but 


what refers in some way to the “new leisure,” to 
say nothing of the many books appearing on the 
subject and the increasing interest being shown in 
adequate preparation for its use. Significant 
trends suggest an increased use of national in¬ 
come for educational, recreational, and cultural 
pursuits—those concerned not with the produc¬ 
tion of goods, but with the provision of oppor¬ 
tunities for more abundant living. It is believed 
that such a report of accomplishments in com¬ 
munities throughout the country as is given in the 
Year Book will provide data which will be of 
value in e.xpanding recreation service in these and 
other communities. May it also provide inspira¬ 
tion and encouragement for greater and more ef¬ 
fective service in the coining year by reflecting 
the results of courage and high endeavor of the 
past year. 


Leadership 


During 1933 a total of 21,085 workers were en- 
ployed by 761 cities out of the total of 1,036 
cities represented in the Year Book. Of this num¬ 
ber 11,164 were men and 9,991 were women 
while 2,346 represents the number of men and 
women employed full time throughout the year 
for recreation service. The entire number of 
workers mentioned above and listed in the follow¬ 
ing table were employed by funds appropriated 
through regular channels for recreation purposes. 

The total number of communities benefitting 
from the service of employed leaders was con¬ 
siderably in excess of 761 cities since the recrea¬ 
tion departments of various cities and counties ap¬ 
pearing as units in the statistical table actually 
served many nearby communities. 

It is most heartening to note that in spite of 
many financial difficulties the number of cities re¬ 
porting workers employed year round has not de- 

Recreation Workers Paid from Regular Funds 

Cities reporting employed recreation workers 
Men workers employed 
Women workers employed 
Total workers employed 
Cities reporting workers employed year round 
Men workers employed full time year round 
Women workers employed full time year round 
Total workers employed full time year round . . 


creased. While a few cities have found it neces¬ 
sary to decrease their number of full time work¬ 
ers, or in some cases to suspend their year round 
programs, other cities have been added to the 
year round list so that the gaps have been filled. 
It is also encouraging to note an increase from 
2,270 to 2,346 in the number of workers em¬ 
ployed on a full time year round basis. This in¬ 
crease may be due in part to some variation in 
individual cities reporting, but on the whole there 
is little change from year to year in the Year 
Book representation of this group. 

The decrease in the total number of workers 
paid from regular funds from 23,037 in 1932 to 
21,085 in 1933 is, therefore, to be. found in the 
ranks of part time year round and seasonal work¬ 
ers. The decrease, however, has been more than 
balanced by the use of workers paid from emer¬ 
gency funds a shown in the following statistics: 

mi 1932 1933 

834 784 761 

'3.053 12,308 11,164 

12,455 '0,729 9.921 

25,508 23,037 21,085 

258 259 

1,218 1,290 

1,052 1,056 

2,270 2,346 
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258 

1.359 

1.327 

2,686 










Recreation il’orkers Paid from Emergency Funds 

mi m2 1932 

Cities reporting employed recreation workers . ... ... 179 

Men workers employed . ... ... 4,236 

Women workers employed . ... ... 3,047 

Total workers employed . ... ... 7,283 

Cities reporting workers employed year round. ... ... 34 

Workers employed full time year round . ... ... 1,405 


Recreation Workers Paid from Both Regular and Emergency Funds 

Men workers employed . 15,400 

Women workers employed . 12,968 


Total workers employed full time year round 
Volunteers 

Three hundred thirty-five cities reported the en¬ 
listment of 13,482 volunteers in carrying on rec¬ 
reation work during 1933. This means an in¬ 
crease of approximately 50% over the 9,280 vol¬ 
unteers reported by 323 cities in 1932. The re¬ 
sponse of volunteer workers to the call of recre¬ 
ation departments unable to meet through their 
paid staffs the increased demands and needs for 


3.751 


recreation leadership is a strong indication of the 
widespread recognition of the need and value of 
leadership as well as the opportunity for service 
and the satisfaction to be gained from this type 
of leadership. Several instances were reported 
where practically the entire recreation program 
was made possible only because of the service of 
volunteers. 


Play Areas and Centers 


A total of 15,038 play areas and centers un¬ 
der leadership are reported. Of this number 
551 arc reported open in 1933 for the first 
time. Separate statistics are given in connec¬ 
tion with playground areas and recreation 
buildings for white people and for colored 
people, but no such distinction is made in re¬ 
cording athletic fields, bathing beaches, golf 
courses, play streets, summer camps, and in¬ 
door centers which appear in the following 
summaries. 


The total number of outdoor playgrounds 
increased from 6,990 in 1932 to 7,434 in 1933, 
while the number of cities reporting play¬ 
grounds showed a slight decrease from 736 to 
723. A casual survey of reports would indicate 
that the loss in the number of cities reporting 
would fall within the lower population brackets 
because of difficulties involved in financing sum¬ 
mer programs, whereas the larger cities were 
more successful in securing emergency funds and 
were thus able in many cases to open additional 
playgrounds. 


Outdoor Playgrounds 

Total number of outdoor playgrounds (721 cities). 

Open year round (146 cities). 

Open during the summer months only (598 cities). 

Open during school year only (63 cities). 

Open during summer and other seasons (125 cities). 

Average daily summer attendance of participants (494 cities). 

Average daily summer attendance of spectators (308 cities). 

'I'otal number of outdoor playgrounds open in 1933 for the first time 
(13S cities) . 


7,082 

1,304 

4.390 

456 

932 

1.392,317* 

408.116* 
489 


• In .vlilitinn to ihi^ nutnlicr, 13 cities reported an average daily summer attendance of both participants and spectators 
lot.iling 56,388. 
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In addition to the foregoing;, outdoor playgrounds for colored peo])le are reported as follows: 


Total number of playgrounds for colored people (122 cities). 352 

Open year round (29 cities). 80 

Open summer months only (89 cities). 197 

Open school year only (ii cities). 24 

Open summer and other seasons (22 cities). 51 

Average daily summer attendance of participants (61 cities). 44,148 

Average daily summer attendance of spectators (41 cities). 12,807 

Total number of playgrounds for colored people open in 1933 for the 

first time (21 cities). 32 

Total number of playgrounds for white and colored people (723 cities) 7,434 

Total average daily summer attendance of participants and spectators, 

■ white and colored (5,147 playgrounds). 1,913,776 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants and spectators at 
playgrounds for white and colored people (5,966 playgrounds in 

499 cities) . 233,780,307 

Recreation Buildings 


The total number of recreation buildings re- these facilities. The number of buildings in- 

ported remains about the same as in 1932 in creased very slightly over 770 reported in 1932, 

proportion to the number of cities reporting while the number of cities reporting buildings 

was only four less than reported in 1932. 


Total number of recreation buildings (215 cities). 687 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants (388 buildings in 

151 cities) . 36,473,737 

In addition, recreation buildings for colored people are reported as follows: 

Total number of recreation buildings for colored people (47 cities).... 90 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants (49 buildings in 

34 cities) . 1,364,922 

Total number of recreation buildings for white and colored people 

(231 cities) . 777 

Total yearly or seasonal participants at recreation buildings for while 

and colored people (437 buildings in 161 cities). 37,838,659 

Indoor Recreation Centers 


As a result of the rapidly increasing need information regarding recreation centers pro- 

for recreation programs offering opportunities vided by the agency reporting and operated 

for adult recreation, a large number of indoor both under leadership provided by that agency 

centers were opened, mainly for adult use dur- and under neighborhood or other leadership 

ing 1933. Further impetus was given by the provided by the group using the center, 

opportunity to secure the services of emer- The following table gives a detailed account 

gency paid workers assigned for work with of the indoor centers listed under one heading 

adults through boards of education and recre- in the statistical tables without reference to 

ation boards. In order to gain as complete a type of leadership provided. The figures in 

picture as possible of this type of program a parentheses refer to the number of cities re- 

special effort has been made to secure detailed porting each item. 

Centers Operated Under Leadership of Agency Reporting 

Number of Centers Attendance 

Open an average of 3 or more sessions weekly.1,820 (249) 14,947,344 (167) 

Open an average of less than 3 sessions weekly. 905 (131) 5,707.915 (102) 

Centers Operated Under Neighborhood or Other Leadership: 

Oi)en an average of 3 or more sessions veekly. 435 (40) 1,075,818 (17) 

Open an average of less than 3 sessions weekly. 542 (24) 677,116 (19) 

Total number of indoor recreation centers. 3,702 (323) 

Total attendance . 22,408,193 (226) 
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Play Streets 

Thirty-three cities report a total of 219 
streets closed for play under leadership. Only 
14 of these streets in 4 cities were open in 1933 
for the first time. Although comparatively 
few in number, these play streets serve large 
numbers of people as indicated, by the fact 
that 15 cities report an average daily attend¬ 
ance of 24,811 participants. 

Other Recreation Facilities 

The following list of several important rec¬ 
reation facilities indicates the extent to which 
they were provided and used during 1933. In 
making comparisons with corresponding sta¬ 
tistics submitted for 1932, the greatest varia¬ 
tion is noted in connection with winter sports. 


Facilities Number' 

Athletic Fields . 1,886 (549) 

Baseball Diamonds, Playground... 5,572 (544) 

Baseball Diamonds, Playgrounds.. 5,572 (544) 

Bathing Beaches . 530 (250) 

Golf Courses (9-holes). 179 (132) 

Golf Courses (18-holes). 191 (131) 

Handball Courts . 912 (146) 

Ice Skating Areas. i,740 (282) 

Ski Jumps . 66 (38) 

Stadiums . 106 (93) 

Summer Camps . 120 (70) 

Swimming Pools (indoor). 297 (124) 

Swimming Pools (outdoor). 751 (329) 

Tennis Courts. 9-921 (640) 

Toboggan .Slides . 265 (81) 

Wading Pools . ... 1,002 (342) 


The reason for these increases is self-evident 
when the severe weather of the past winter, 
making winter sports possible, is recalled. 

The greatest apparent decrease in compari¬ 
son with 1932 occurred in the use of water 
facilities and bathing beaches. In general the 
number of recreation facilities reported as well 
as numbers using these facilities show very 
little variation in comparison with the previous 
year. Throughout the following table the fig¬ 
ures in parentheses indicate the number of 
cities reporting in each particular ease and the 


figures in brackets indicate the number of fa- 

cilities for which information 
ticipation is given. 

relative to par- 

Participants 

Number open in 

per season 

1933 for first time 

6,045.137 (15O 
[382] 

85 ( 45 ) 

7,228,290 (221) 
[1,691) 

177 (57) 

4,928,487 (197) 
[1,859] 

239 (66) 

33.446,255 (98) 

[228] 

18 (15) 

2,321,515 (62) 

[89] 

6 (6) 

3,969,894 (71) 
[108] 

2 (2) 

370,066 (46) 

[152] 

30 (8) 

7,026,400 (99) 
[508] 

38 (20) 

694.336 (16) 

[41I 

4 (4) 

1,713,088 (19) 

[23] 

5 ( 4 ) 

432,957 (31) 

[55) 

7 (3) 

7.549.476 (54) 

[121] 

6 ( 5 ) 

15.353.067 (149) 
[3481 

16 (14) 

8,436,849 (212) 

[4.053] 

200 (69) 

543.801 (24) 

[87] 

8 (6) 

1.886.137 (104) 
[286] 

24 (18) 

















Management 

The following tables indicate the number of mitted reports in a number of cities, each of these 

public and private agencies of various types which cities has been recorded two or more times in the 

conducted recreation facilities and programs listed tables. Comparable figures are given for 1933 and 
in this report. Since two or more agencies sub- 1928. 

Municipal 

The forms of municipal administration in the cities reporting are summarized as follows; 


Managing Authority 

Park Commissions, Boards, Departments, and Committees. 

Playground and Recreation Commissions, Boards, and Departments. 

Boards of Education and other School Authorities. 

Mayors, City Councils, City Managers, and Borough Authorities.. . 

Park and Recreation Commissions, Boards, and Departments. 

** Municipal Playground Committees, Associations, and Advisory 

Commissions . 

Departments of Public Works. 

Departments of Parks and Public Property or Buildings. 

Departments of Public Welfare. 

Chambers of Commerce. 

Departments of Finance and Revenue. 

Water Departments . 

Departments of Public Safety. 

Swimming Pool Commissions .. 

Other Departments . 

Golf Commissions. 


and programs as follows; 

Managing Authority 

Boards of Education and City Authorities. 

Boards of Education and Park Boards. 

Recreation Commissions and School Boards. 

Recreation Commissions and Park Commissions. 

Park Commissions and Others. 

Recreation Commissions and Others. 

Other Combinations . 


activities and facilities as follows: 

Mamging Authority 

City Councils and private groups. 

Boards of Education and private groups. 

Park Departments and private groups. 

Recreation Departments and private groups. 
Others . 


Number of Agencies Reporting 

1923 

1928 

1933 

85 t 

184 

293* 

93 tt 

196 

227 

127 

126 

138 

28 

31 

78 


33 

25 



29 

7 

15 

23 

9 

12 

12 

5 

6 

7 



3 



I 



I 


2 

I 



4 

7 

12 

10 



2 

ment of 

recreation 

facilities 

Number of Agencies 

Reporting 

1923 

1928 

1933 

5 

8 

7 

4 

6 

6 

I 

2 

9 


4 

4 



3 

I 

2 

2 
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e management of recreation 

Number of Agencies Reporting 

1923 

1928 

1933 


5 

3 


7 

10 


2 

3 


5 

4 


8 

3 


t Includes Park and Recreation Coniniissions. 
tt Includes many subordinate recreation divisions and bureaus. 

* Fourteen of these park authorities are in New York City and Chicago. 

** These authorities administered recreation facilities and programs financed by municipal funds although in some of the 
cities it is prolwble that they were not municipally appointed. Many of these authorities function very much as 
Recreation Boards and Commissions. 
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Private 

Private organizations maintaining playgrounds, recreation centers, or coinmunity recreation activi¬ 
ties arc reported as follows : of Agc^oics Reporting 


Managing Authority * 

Playground and Recreation Associations, Committees, Councils, and 
Leagues, Community Service Boards, Committees and Associations.... 
Community House Organizations, Community and Social Center Boards, 

and Memorial Building Associations . 

Civic and Community Leagues, Neighborhood, and Improvement 

Associations . 

Women’s Clubs and other organizations. 

Y. -M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s. 

Parent Teacher Associations. 

Kiwanis Clubs.. . 

Industrial Plants . 

Churches . 

Welfare Federations and Associations, Social Service Leagues, Settle¬ 
ments, and Child W'clfarc Organizations. 

American Legion .. 

Lions Clubs . 

Park and Playground Trustees. 

Rotarj- Clubs.. ... 

Universities and Colleges . 

Chambers of Commerce and Commercial Clubs. 

Athletic Associations, Outing Qubs, Winter Sports Qubs. 

Community Clubs ..... ... . .. . 

American Red Cross . 

Boys’ Work Organizations . ... 

Miscellaneous .. 


1923 

192S 

1933 

J56 

137 

68 

24 

29 

32 

20 

21 

12 

23 

16 

7 

II 

9 

12 

20 

12 

4 

4 . 

4 

8 

•4 

10 

4 

7 


6 

12 

12 

7 

I 

5 

4 

I 

2 

4 



3 

4 

4 

I 



5 

6 

9 

4 

0 

5 

I 

0 

0 

-2 

5 

0 




0 

2 

2 




>5 

18 

7 


Agencies Reporting Full 

Summarized in the following table are the 
types of municipal and private agencies report¬ 
ing one or more recreation workers employed 
on a full time y'ear round basis during 1933. 
In a number of cities, two or more agencies 
refiort year round workers. It should there¬ 
fore be kept in mind that the information given 
indicates agencies rather than cities. 

As shown by analysis of types of reporting 
agencies in previous years, it is noted that 
again in 1933 a large percentage of cities ad¬ 
ministering recreation through recreation 
boards, commissions, or independent de|)art- 
ments of bureaus employed at least one work¬ 
er for full time recreation service throughout 
the year. 

On the other hand, relatively few other 
types of administrative agencies employed 
workers on a year round basis. Several of the 
private agencies reporting such workers eon- 
trol few facilities but serve |)riinarily to pro¬ 
mote and snpi)iement the work of municipal 
agencies in the same cities. 

(f) 


Time Year Round Workers 

Municipal 

Nuniber of 


Monaging Authority Agencies 

Playground and Recreation Commissions, 

Boards, and Departments.131 

Park Commissions, Boards, Bureaus, and 

Departments . 38* 

Boards of Education and other School 

Authorities . 22 

Park and Recreation Commissions and De¬ 
partments . II 

Municipal Play’grounds Committees, Rec¬ 
reation Associations, etc. i 

Departments of Public Welfare. 5 

Departments of Parks and Public Prop¬ 
erty . 4 

Departments of Public Works. 5 

Municipal Golf Commissions. i 

City Councils. 3 

Combined inunicijial departments. 7 

Combined munieii)al and private agencies 2 


• Eleven of the^e p.irk .'inlhorilies .ire in Chicago and 
New York City. 


































Private 


Number of Center Committees . 20 

Managing Authority Agencies Settlements and Neighborhood House As- 

Playground and Recreation Associations, 26 sociations. Welfare Federations, etc... 3 

Committees, Community Service Industrial Plants . 4 

Playground and Recreation Associations, Park and Playground Trustees. 3 

Community Building Associations, Com- Community Clubs . 2 

munity House Boards, and Recreation Miscellaneous . 5 


Finances 


Expenditures totaling $21,074,550.71 sup¬ 
plied from regular sources of appropriation or 
allocation were reported by 795 cities for the 
year 1933. 

While a general decrease is shown over ex¬ 
penditures from like sources in 1932, an accur¬ 
ate picture of actual expenditures for 1933 
must include those made from emergency 
funds shown in detail in the statistical tables 
which follow' the regular recreation statistics 
in this Year Book. 

A total expenditure of $5,991,303.57 was re¬ 
ported by 222 cities. This amount represented 
expenditure only to December 31, 1933, and 
therefore includes only a very small part of 
funds made available for recreation purposes 

Land, Buildings, Permanent Equipment. 

Upkeep, Supplies’ and Incidentals. 

Salaries and Wages for Leadership. 

For Other Services . 

Total Salaries and Wages. 

Total Regular Expenditures . 

Total Emergency Expenditures . 


through the CWA program, which was not 
in full force until after January i, 1934. 

The greatest relative decrease in expendi¬ 
tures from regular funds is noticeable in ex¬ 
penditure for land, buildings, and permanent 
equipment, while the smallest relative decrease 
occurs in the expenditure for salaries and 
wages for leadership. Both of these items as 
well as other items of expenditure were very 
substantially increased by appropriations from 
emergency funds. 

The following table presents a comparison 
between expenditures for the past three years. 
In each instance the figures in parentheses 
represent the number of cities reporting. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

$10,691,176.59 

$ 6,104,051.33 

$ 2,142,630.22 

(383 cities) 

(273 cities) 

(233 cities) 

$ 5,482,844.16 

$ 5,486,540.05 

$ 3,838,241-n 

(693 cities) 

(658 cities) 

(602 cities) 

$ 7.943,879-82 

$ 6,950,512.85 

$ 6,253,415.64 

(729 cities) 

(641 cities) 

(604 cities) 

$ 5,383,81 1-97 

$ 5,628,192.66 

$ 4,342,140.21 

(447 cities) 

(466 cities) 

(388 cities) 

$15,668,137.71 

$14,092,568.98 

$12,485,011.04 

(793 cities) 

(723 cities) 

(682 cities) 

$36,078,585.37 

$28,092,263.09 

$21,074,550.71 

(917 cities) 

(914 cities) 

(795 cities) 



$ 5,991,303-57 


Grand total of Expenditures for recreation in 1933 
Sources of Support 

The sources from which funds were secured 
for financing community recreation programs 
Souree of Support 
Municipal Funds 
Municipal and Private Funds 
Private Funds 
County 

Miscellaneous Public Funds 
Miscellaneous Public and Private Funds 


. $27,065,854.28 

and facilities are summarized in the following 
table. Receipts from fees and charges supple¬ 
ment the sources in 232 cities. 

Number of cities 

647 
141 
140 

105 
2 
I 
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The amounts reported spent from various 
sources appear in the following table. Approx¬ 
imately Si% of the total amount, the source 
of which was reported, was derived from taxa- 

Municipal and County Funds. 

Fees and Charges. 

Private Funds . 

Bond Issues 

Four cities report bond issues passed dur- 
*933 for recreation purposes totaling 
$952,000. thirteen cities report an expenditure 
of bond issues to the amount of $682,525.89. 


tion. Of the balance approximately 1470 was 
secured from fees and charges and from 
private sources. 


Phoenix, Arizona . 

Tucson, Arizona. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif.... 
West Haven, Conn. ... 
Columbus, Georgia ... 


Passed m Expended in 
1933 1933 

$720,000.00 

$ 6,300.00 
132,105.24 
142,226.00 

10 . 000.00 7 , 000.00 

720.57 


Amount 

$16,907,078.88 

3,042,277.49 

944 . 474-88 


Chicago, Illinois .... 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Utica, New York ... 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
Philadelphia, Penn. . . 
Providence, R. I. ... 

Austin, Texas. 

Milwaukee, Wis. ... 

Total . 


Number of cities 

653 


232 


245 


Passed in 

Expended in 

1933 

1933 

8,714.00 

90,000.00 

24,767.00 


1,500.00 

132,000.00 

161,560.06 

30,321.28 


1 . 733-53 

27,403.89 

138 , 174-32 


$952,000.00 $682,525.89 


Special Recreation Activities 


The following table is indicative of the com¬ 
parative extent to which various activities are 
included in recreation programs and the num¬ 
ber of individuals participating. The number 
of cities in which these activities are conducted 
is considerably greater than here indicated 
since many cities do not submit any informa¬ 
tion for use in this table. 

It is iiractically impossible to draw compari¬ 
sons with similar tables published in previous 
Year Books because of the variation in cities 
reporting desired facts, the variation in num¬ 
ber of cities reporting each item and other 
variables which enter into the gathering of 


such statistics. Therefore, comparisons are 
possible only in cases where the increase or 
decrease is so pronounced as to overbalance 
the variables which must be taken into consid¬ 
eration. There arc no outstanding instances 
of this kind in the facts reported this year un¬ 
less it be evidenced in the number of cities 
reporting classes in arts and crafts which is 
practically double the number reported in 1932. 
Participation increased in proportion to this 
number. This is probably due largely to the 
increased number of indoor centers open dur¬ 
ing the year. The figures in parentheses indi¬ 
cate the number of cities reporting participa¬ 
tion. 


Cities Number of Different 

//fliii'liVj Reporting Indi-’idiials Partieipating 


Arts and Crafts . 

344 

182,401 

(154) 

Athletic Aelh-ilirs 

Archcrv . 

. 136 

13-561 

(68) 

Badge Tests . 

. 71 

37-955 

(31) 

Baseball . 

. 667 

297.654 

(279) 

Basketball . 

. 500 

183.269 

(240) 

Bowling . 

. 114 

12,910 

(54) 

Handball . 

. 213 

12,019 

(68) 

Horseshfies . 

. 577 

100,727 

(248) 

Plavground Baseball. 

. 663 

352,352 

(276) 

.'soccer . 

..'. 229 

58,996 

(84) 
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Activities 

Cities 

Reporting 


Number of Different 
Individuats Participating 

Tennis . 

•• 615 


359.826 

(229) 

Volley Ball . 

• ■ 506 


123,070 

(215) 

Dancing 

Folk Dancing. 

■ • 304 


119,036 

(200) 

Social Dancing.... 

. . 214 


173,570 

(92) 

Drama 

Drama Tournaments . 

•• 97 


8,653 

(49) 

Festivals . 

.. 120 

• 

83-207 

(47) 

Pageants . 

.. 196 


45.314 

(70) 

Plavs . 

• • 322 


38,206 

(146) 

Puppetry . 

106 


5,209 

(37) 

Music 

Community Singing. 

• • 230 


266,676 

(96) 

Christmas Caroling. 

•• 154 


46,998 

(81) 

Harmonica Ban 3 s . 

.. 91 


4,339 

(41) 

Orchestras. 

169 


4,905 

(80) 

Rhythmic Bands . 

•• 97 


5,852 

(42) 

Nature Activities 

Hiking . 

.. 278 


34,381 

(128) 

Gardening . 

,.. 194 


7,702 

(37) 

Nature Lore . 

,130 


13-733 

( 53 ) 

Water Sports 

Swimming. 

• • • 544 


1,105,177 

(185) 

Swimming Badge Tests (NRA).. 

,92 


6,659 

(36) 

Winter Sports 

Ice Hockey . 

••• 125 


11,716 

(47) 

Skating . 

249 


217,032 

(68) 

Skiing. 

... 65 


5,535 

(21) 

Tobogganing . 

•. 74 


119,771 

(16) 

Miscellaneous Activities 

Circuses .. 

... 140 


28,741 

(60) • 

First Aid . 

... 170 


19,441 

(70) 

Playground Newspaper . 

.. 63 


2,084 

(25) 

Safety Activities . 

•. • 193 


37,080 

(64) 
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Tables 

of 

Playground and Community 
Recreation Statistics 
for 


1933 



PL.\YGROUND AND COMMUNITY 


STATE AND 
CITY 



Paid Workers 
Exclusive of 
Caretakers 


Expenditures Last Fiscal Year 

Manaipng 



_ 




Salariea and Wages 


Authority 

e 

S 

*o 

s 

o 

J 

o 

hi c 

-eI 

*!« 
6>* 
W c 

V 

1 

Land, 

Buildings, 

Perma- 

Dent 

Equipment 

Upkeep, 

Supplies 

and 

Inci¬ 

dentals 

For 

Leadership 

Other 

Services 

ToUl 

Total 

t 

6 

v: 

d 










' Alabama 

1 Rinmnjiham 

2 Sheffield. 


259.678 IVk and Recreation Board .! 2 21 

6.221 Mother*’Gub.. . 2 


2.000X)0 6,100.00 3.600.00 9.700.00' 11.700.00 

20.00 90.00 .^ WJDO 150.00 


3 Bisbee . 

4 Doufbu 

5 Pbocmx . 


Arkanaaa 

8 FayelCeviUe ... 


9 Fort .Smith. 

10 Mope. 

11 Little Rock 

12 Pino Bluff.. 

13 Trumann.. 


fi ivn ' . 

9.828 .School Hoard. 

48.118 Recreation Department, Park Depart- 
ment and Parent Teacher Aasociation... 

32.506 City Playtround Board. 

4.892 Swimming Pool Commission. 


7,394 Ihirent Teacher Association and School 

Board . 1 

31.429 Department of PuWie Property.j 3 

6,008 Recreation Commission. 

81.679 Recreation Commission. 1 

20.760 Park Commissioo . 

2.995 Poinsett Community Club. , 


890J)0, 

6,058.00 

5.828.00 

,400.00 

3.105X)0 

1,851XK) 


900.00. 

420.00 

110.48 

. 150.00 


200.00 



30X)0 

150.00 


200X10 

500.00 



11.886.00 17.6S6i)0 

4.956.00 6.356.00, 

1.320.00 ].320.00> 


260.48 P I 8 
l.OOOiK) MAP; 9 


700.00 M 11 
M ;i2 


14 Alameda... 

15 Alhambra. . 
16. Arcadia.... 

17 Bakenlield 

18 Bell. 

19 Berkeley.. . 


f Park and Recreation Department. 

I (jolf Course Dejairtment . 

layitround and luercation Commission 


20 Beverly MilU 
21iBurba^.. 

22 Chico. 

23 Chino. 

24 Claremont .. 

25 Compton. .. . 


26’Crockett. 

27 Freano.. 

28 Fullerton 

29 Glendale 

30 IlennrM Beach . 
^ lluntin/tton Beach 

33 Lonit Beaeh . 


34 Ixo Aniceles . 

35 Lrs Anceles Coiinty* 

36 Manhattan Beach 

37 .Merced..... 

38 .Modesto. 

39 M onrovia. 

40 .Mootebrilo. 

41 .National City 

42 .Norwalk. Itellfloaer. 

and Artesu 
4.1 OakUnd 
44 Ontario . 

4.5 Orange . 

46 Paa^ Grove ... 

47 Palo Alto . 


48 I'asadena 

49 IVdmont 

50 l^tUburi 

51 Pomona 

52 Re<l Bluff 

53 Redlands 

54 Riebmood 


55 RjVfTtHle 
56Saeramento. . 

57 .Halinas 

58 .San Bernardino 

59 .‘Wn Clemeote 


61 Han fraixiseo 


2 flayground and iWrcation Commission 4 

5 (xxirdinating Council.. 

I C'ity of Bakerifield . 

5 ^ School Beard. 5 

4 .^bo^ Hq^... 

) RecTMtion Department and Board nf 

t Education ... 33 

) Playground Department. 12 

2 IVk Commission . 2 

1 RkJwell Park and Playground Commission 

8 Recreation Association .I 1 . 

9 Coordinating Council . I 1 

5 City Schoola and P. T. A. Hayground 

i and Recreation Commissinn . 1 

4 Community Center Club .I 3, 

1 Ilayground Commission .. 11 

) Summer Ilayground ('ommission . 1 

5 Advisory Reer^tion Board. 18 

5 Kiwanis Guh. . 

)(^ty of Huntington Beach .. .. 

) Board of F^ucation .* 4 

f Recreation Commimion and Board of* 

2 ^ F^lueation ... .| 101 

, T\il)lie Service Det»rtment .... 74 

Department of Ilayground and Recrc- 

„ 1 ation. 176, 

'' Board nf Education.130 

}[ Board of Park Commissioners ... 

8 Los Angeles County Defmrtroent of Rec- 
I reation Camps and Ilaygrounda .... [ 37 

) ('ity of Manhattan Beach . 

) Rotary Clul> . . . 

2 Park Department . . 2' 

) Recreation I>e{mrtment 

4 Natatonum Department 5 

I City Cotincil... 3 


I .‘4<aitheast County Coonhnating Council 
I Rerreation Department 
1 Chattey Umon High School and Junior 
College 

^ Community Recreation f*om. 

4 l*laygrouna ComniMsioner 
I t'ommunity ('enter ('(wnmwwion 
’ Department of Recreation 
* i C'ity nt I'ajudena and Park Defmrtment 
l■(^ty Counnl 
) f'lty of htulsirg 

I .*Vh<rv4 Board and Parim and Recreation 
f'ommismon 
' f'ltv of Red Bluff 
I IVk Department 

I Recreation and l8a)cround Def»rtment.‘ 
.‘Vbool BmrtJ 

y RecreatKm ('ocnmMMon and IVk Board 
) Recreatum Department 
I IVk CncnmMsion. 

I Herrealnm f'tsnmMsion 
1 f'lty of San (lemenle 

l8a)crourKl ami llecraatinn Depart* 

1 merit 

, iVk ('omm:s«»oa 


21 .,32 233.38 

5 5 ...i 225.00' 

' 1.775J)0 


12,993.96 34,955.64 

6.570.00, , . 


26,071.001 36,105110 51 

. 22.000JX) M 

3,600.00, 4,400.00 M 

.j ISOiW .M 

. M 

1,19933 1,19933; M 

. ■ M 


2 5.000.001 

9; 250JX) 


14.544.90 49.50034 

12.691.00 


28.116.77; 

350XX): 


62.72938 M Il9 
19,486110 M 120 
5.S25i)l M ,21 
10,000.00 M 122 
250.00, P 23 
561.00, P 24 

275.00; M 25 
P 26 
33.510.77, .M 27 
434.29' M 28 


2,900.00 7 345J)0 960.00 8.50530' 16,405.00 M 29 

5030 . 300.00 I* |30 

. 5314.76 M 31 

120.00| 90030 90030 1.(120.00; M 33 

14,171.63 71,267.58 12340.29 83,807.87 13).962.86 M 33 

. 180,.551.79 .M a 


96; 88 200 136.848.90 


206,014.06 294,95833 
S.OOU.OO 133.600.00 
23.415.55 . 


9 . 20 2303; 19,753.99 

3 2.026.04 

14 

2 1 

2 6 66335 


187.289.72 482,248.25 825,11131 M 34 

. . ' 133,600.00 1.19,200.00 M I a 

68.171.90 68,171.90 93,00933; M | b 


180.005.73 26736337 C 35 

. 5.645.94 M 36 

360JW 360J)f) C 37 

732.00' 2,758.04 .M 38 

. . M 139 

3.9G0J)O 7,706.00 .M ]40 

2.072.90 3,043.95. M 41 



M 37 44 8,976.42 60,63532 91.966.60i 


1 20 
6 
I 

3 . 19 

33 8 417 

1 5 

6 2 
1 


14 IS 50, 
2 


MAP 42 

7I.965.90: 163.93230 333.544.24 .M 143 


RecreatioA ('ommifaum. 

. iWard ot iVk CutnrDifll'SRfrt 


19 

n 

IS 

115 

lan 

no, 

. 

. . ) 

1 


JIU, t^, 

I, f....! IW.W.W 


1.000.00^ 

500.00' 

500.00 

1.000.00- 

2.000.00 

M 

I 44 




... j 

572.00 

SUP 







M 

^46 

1313.86 

5..^9936 


539936 

6,899.72 

M 

47 

2.61535 

21373.41 

4.22IX)0, 

25.794.41 

28.409.76 

M , 

,48 

36.998.00, 



93.0nu.6S 

134.44330 

M 1 

1 . 

737X9) 

3.3(13.00 

60.00 

3363 iN) 

4,100.00 

M 

49 

150 JX) 

150.00 


1.50.00 

300.00 

M 1 

|50 

|i 

200.00 


200.00 

•200XKl 

M ^ 

31 

73 A8 

425.00 

48 48 

473.48 

54736 

MAP 

52 





7,61937 

M 

53 

500.00 

7,200.00 


7,200.00 

12,700JX) 

M 

54 



!■ 


5.486.00 

M 

.55 

29309.00 

19,018.00 

M370X)0 

72388 JW, 

107.984.00 

M 

56 





6,OfX).00 

M 

57 


450.00 


450.00 

4.50X10 

M 1 

158 




' ' ' 1 

16.877.89 

M 

59 

7.826.08 

25,28633 

I7,729.n 

43.016 46 

M. 448 . 13 ' 

M 

;m 

2.740.00 


15,356 X)0 

15,556.00 

18.296.noi 

M 

' a 

137.130.09. 

184.470 35| 

1S2.285.SS, 

316,756.06 

579.606.841 

M 

61 


. . . .1 

.1. 

.1 

uijstxwl 

M 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 


the table 
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o 

Playgrounds 

Under 

Leadership 

Total Yearly or Seasooal 

Attendance * 

Recreation 

Buildings 

Indoor 

Community 

Centers 

Athletic Fields, Number | 

B 

3 

z 

o 

S 

0$ 

5 

.c 

v 

e 

(S 

Bathing 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Swimming 

Poole 

Indoor 

Swimming 

Pools 

Outdoor 


Number of Wading Pools | 

Source of 
Information 

1 No. of City 1 

Year Round 

Summer Only 

s 

1 

1 

M 

W 

Summer aod Ocher Seasoos 

"o 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance *• 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance •* 

S 

z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

M 

B 

Z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

I^rticipation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 


19 

27 



46 

2.091,000 

8 

151,124 

16 

8,640 

1 

34 


1 

. 1 

5,678 

2 

43.649 



5 

48,650 

89 

502,000 

IS 


1 
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2 
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7,500 
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2 



2 

6,300 





1 

3 

... 
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3,000 

3 
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4 

5 

4 

5 

18 


27 

133.200 
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1 

8 









3 


3 


6 


5 

6 


5 

6 


n 

47,000 

1 

12,000 

6 

13.700 

8 

5 









3 

24,440 

5 

3,000 

3 


5 

7 





















1 
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75,000 

1 

2,500 



1 
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5 
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Mrs. C. R. Wilkin. . . 

10 
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10 
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3 

11,000 

3 
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4,700 

1 

40,000 

5 
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1,319,383 
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27,996 

4 
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20 
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2 

144,710 



I 
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72,626 

8 
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20 
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1 

70,000 
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27 

10 

3 
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1,074,036 

6 

17,160 

6 


10 
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35 
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27 
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2 
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PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

_ Footnotes fclUtw 


So. of City 
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CITY 

j Popula* 
tioo 

1 

1 
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Paid Workers 
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1 

1 
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3 

C 

■s 

s 

1 


e 

V 

Z 

*o 

d 
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C 

E? 
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Equipment 
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California- Cool. 



1 

1 

1 


! 
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1 
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l| 
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I 
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1 

2 
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4 3. 
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3 
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3 

A 
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. 
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M 

7 
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M 

8 

9 

Stocktoo. 
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8 

4 

1 4 

20 
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; 14.705XH 

1 23,933X 

M 

9 

1C 

Talt. 
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288.00 298 or 

M 

10 
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4 

3 

.... 



1,000.00 



1 7 500 00* 13.50000 

SdC 

li 

12 

Ventura. 
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is 


S.OOOiX] 
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MAP 

12 

13 

Whittier. 
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3 
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Colorado 
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H 
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M 

14 
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3 
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M 
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2 
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0..t79 61 
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10 

10 
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M 
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P 
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30 
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M 
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15 

6 

7 
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M 
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9 
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29 
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M 

50 

31 
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31 
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M 

92 
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M 
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M 

54 

84 
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2 
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40 
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4] 
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40 
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49 
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1 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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*© 
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3 
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3 

4 
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12 
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6 
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2 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

Footnotes follow 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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Bathing 
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Swimming 

Pools 
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Number of Wading Pools || 
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Summer Only 
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Summer aad Other Seasons 
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Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance •* 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance *• 
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or Seasonal 

Participatioo 
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or Seasonal 

Participation 
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2 
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or Seasona 1 

Participation 
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Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 
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Total Yearly 
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Participation 
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1 
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1<\T N. Bppd 







1 












1 

3,090 



. 
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8 

30,000 





3 
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2 
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2 

40,340 



2 

33,876 
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1 










2 
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.8 
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38.000 



1 
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1 

2 

67,870 
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11,772 
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35,000 
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1 
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D. L. Naef. 
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13 

450,000 
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1 

13,346 



1 

18,000 

7 

10,000 
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1 
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2 

2 

1 
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1 
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4,000 




2 
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Belle Miller. 

1 

41... 


5 

33.019 

] 

37,120 



2 
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. 
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4 


1 



8 



8 

122,315 



14 

134,694 

2 

5 

1 

30,000 

1 

6,000 



2 

24,000 



?4 

9.600 




5 

... 

9 

5 

19 

122,250 



11 

15 

11 

3 

• 2,000 
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3 


M. D. Weldy . 




12 

12 

310,000 



22 

87,466 

3 
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1 

19,100 



4 
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20 

51,000 
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14 
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1 
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40,389 

3 
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37 
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8 
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2 


4 
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4 
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9 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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2 
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3 

3 
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3 

94,780 
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1 

39,896 

7 


2 











1 





2 

37,369 




6 
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2 


3 ... 










1 




1 





1 


2 



7 ... 



23 

23 

331,607 



3 
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20 

1 

45,000 





2 

17,000 

1 

42,000 

5.5 














18 

1 

43,816 



2 

64,979 


1 

20,766 

47 

23,323 

4 


3 1 

10 



11 
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1 

3 

1 
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1 
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17 



17 
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12,7.40 


2 



1 
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1 

24,700 



5 


21 
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3 



3 

loisoo 



1 

2,800 

0 


3 

15,000 











7 ... 

7 



7 

86,335 



24 

2li600 

S 

1? 
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2 
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1 


4 
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3 









1 
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10 

4,000 
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4 

1 
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2 
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1 

6,000 

5 
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2 1 
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4 
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C.J. Mills. 
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4 
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1 

41.200 



5 

166,604 

12 
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PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

Fwt notes fellote 


state and Populn- 

CMTY tioD 


Paid Worker! 
Exclusive ol 
CareUken 


Maoacing 

Authonty 




Land. ' 
I Buildioes, 
Perina- 

c I 

3 ' Equipment 


Expeoditures Last Tiseal Year 



Salaries and Wages 

L’pkeep, , 
Suppliea ' 
and 
loci- 
dentals 

For 

Leadership 

Other ■ 
Service* ; 

1 

j 

; Toui 



Total 



t 

J 


\yi 


Kentucky 



I 1 

! 


f Detartroent of Recreation. 

45,736 t Colored Department of l^ygrounds and 
j. Recreation** 


, 7 ! 

' 1' 3 


J^iingtoQ 

’ 1 

4 

1 i 

8 

1 ■ 1 

2 3 

100.00 

Louisx-ille. 

1 1 Division of Recreation. Departmeot of 
! 307.745 1 Welfare . 

1 S3l 

, 1 

50| 




3 Middleshoro 
•• I Newport. ... 

5. Rush'll. 


Board of Park Commissioner! . 

10.350 PlayKTOund Association . 

29.744 Playitrouod Committee. Community 

Service. ... . 

2,0S4 Community Work Committee. 


Louisiana 
fi Alexandria ... 
Raton Rouge. 


3 Donaldson xille. 

8 Lafayette. 

Ill Monroe . .. 

11 Morgan City... 

12 Sfttchitoches 


/ Haygrourul Comrades International.... 

1 IVabody Colored High School**. 

iSuk Commissioner. . 

Mohawk Tribe No. 33, Improved Order of 

Red Men. 

City uf Lafayette . 

Recreation Board . 

City of Morgan City . 

Normal School .I 

I I ' J’layground Community Service Com¬ 
mission ... .I 

School Board and Pulilic School Athletic, 

League . 

City Park Commission . 

' AudulxmPark Commlwioo. 

I^ayground Comrades lotemational. ... 
Playgrotind Comrades International. ... 

Folk School of Richland I’arish. 

Hayground Comrades loternational.. .. 
Dejiartment of Recreation. Park Board.. 


4,47134 

2.235.00| 

12,606.61 

'“' 175 . 00 ' 

730.95, 

142.10, 


! 

5 , 945 . 00 ; 

I 

4320.00. 

40,454.44r 

250.00^ 

I,S36.2ol 

456.75; 


HOaktUle 

15 hofvilif 

16 Hayville 

17 Selma 

1S Shreveport 


! Malna 

18 Augusta. 

20 Belfast. 

21 Derby. 

22 Portland .... 

23 Saco .... 

24 Waterville ... 

25 Westbrook 


Maryland 

26 Baltimore 

27 Salisbury 


23.025 
30.729 1 
3.788 1 

14,635 ( 
26.028 1 
5.985 ( 

4.547 


3.188 1 
3.612 I 
2.076 I 
500 1 
76.655 1 



. 


1.200.00 

12.000.00 

. 

150.00 






17,198 City of Augusta . 

4.993 Park Commission . 

325,lmj>rovcmcnt Society . 

^ e i%'i Kecreation Comaiission . 

.O.SIO ComraiMion. 

7,233 f/dueational and Industrial Cnion. 

1.5,454 Park Cnmmissinii 

10,807 Cornelia Warren Community .Association, 
Inc. 


fiAj H's < Athletic l.eague 

NH.a.a ) Board <»f Park Commissioners . 
10.097 Park Conimission and School Board.. 


24 

I 

2 . 


“ 


500.00; 

8 


25.00 

4 


50.00, 

79’.. 

50.00 

1.. 

25.00 

6 O;. 



4,184.4: 


23,617.46 

2,500.00^ 


I 

3 


200.00 


10 
5 . 


5,664.98 


100.00 

200.00 


1,899.54 2.675.00 


143 172 51 22 . I 38.991.82 

j 11.820.13 165,058.28 

2 2 ^ . 


5.25734 

2.628.66’ 


287.90 

32.00 


150.00 . 

2 . 000.00 ... 
1.67130 128.50 


1,500.00 


3,800.00 
250.00 .. 


180.00 50 . 00 ! 

4,778.01, 3,301.68 

85.92 
300.00 


_ Maaaachuaatta 

23 Andover 

29 Arlington 

30 Athni 

31 AttleUiro 

32 fielmrint 

33 lieverly 


34 Beaton 


35 Briirkton . 

36 |Snx>kline 

37 f'amtjrxlre 

38 Chicoj-*r 

39 Clinton 

40 Dalton 

41 Danvrrs 

42 l>efllian> 

4.1 (-last .Milton 
4 4 Ever4*tt 

45 Pairhavrn 

46 FitchNiri 


4 7 Framingham 
4< tlardnrr 
4l (llourratcT 
if) <lreer.f>el«| 

5 | llavrrhill 
62 Ilolvoke 
53 ll«><W>n 
$4 iar>nMtsr 
55 la»renc«* 

5a l>*ingtrin 


9.969 Board of Amlover (iuild Directors .., 

1 

2 

3 

1 






36.n»4 IWd . . ! 


6i 




1,100.92 

1.733.00 

1.820.33 

10,677 Athol Chapter, Amerimn Red Cnaw 

1' 



1 



120.00 


21.7*'» Recreation ComniMiionrr 

0 

1 


• i- 

1 

600.00 

500.00 


2I.74*< Hayground l^tvirtinent . i 

13, 

9 


1 

2.076.00 

2.9.59.00 

7,999.00 

2.944.00 

25.086 liilJic Works Dcjvirtmenl 

8 

8 




2.833.87 

1,401.40 


De|mrtmcnt of KxtrndrtI I'se nf liiUiei 

1 



1 

1 




.Vhexils 

50, 

100 


25 


14.000.00 

30.000.00 

21.0(X).00 

..... 1 Dejiartinent of Ph>Tucal L^lueation, 

1 


j 


1 




(Nl.iHfl .*Vho<;l ('oinmittee 

35 

639, 

1 



7.091.02 

70.900.00 


1 Community .Service. Ine.** 

1 

2 

3! 

2 


10.00:1 47 

6,991.98 

2.99.1.91 

.Metrol[M4iUn iXatnct Commission** ' 









, Hayground Commission ! 

25 

20 

' 


' 

11,624.39 

0,447.50 

148 16 

l*ark ( ommiasiotieni 









47.490 C<)ninasiiini anti Bath l>e|iartnient. and 









Haygrimnd IViArtinent 

10 

18 

9' 



5.800.00, 

18.600.00 

26..5(81.00 

113.643 Boarq of Park (‘oritniissi<meni 

29 

10 

5 

18 

3.000,l¥) 

1.493.04 

24.670.56 


41.930 liirk anil Plnygrixind ('onimuvuon ' 

12 




1.150.00 

3..5oo.no 



13.817 Ha)graund and Ueereation Commission. 1 

6 




lOO.(X) 

100.00 

600.00 


4.220 ('ommunity Reereation Asaoetation > 

1 

I 

2 

30 


7,065.00 

6.218.00, 

200.00 

12.957 Nrk l)ei«rtmerit 

4 

1 

1 


2.050,00 

1.000.00 

2.000,(10 


I5.I.36C< mmunity Ass'ieiation 

5 

2 

il 

6. 





5.4x0 Ciinmnahsm Park 1 

2 

4 

2 






48.424 Hayground (V^nmwwion : 

3 

8 




1.605.00 

1.200.00 

4.572.00 

in,791 l^rk ('ommissinrier* 1 

1 3 

2 







4O.r»03 ItnanJ of liirk fNimmiasionera 

9 

5 




786.41 

972.00 

3.941.63 

ISuk Cepmmissiofi 

5 

8' 


i 

54.800.00 


1,(¥X).00 

l.9(¥).n<t 

(Vir l«r.r 

3 

2 


10 


5.531.67 

1.791.65 

3.159.23 

I9J99 Park and Haygro<ind IVtairtmetit 

5 

4 

. 1 

' 


899.31 

868 00 

750J7 

24.204 HaygriMirMl f eimmiasion 

4 




1,200.00 

250,00 

900.00 

250.00 

15.500 Hayground and Iteerration Commission. 

4 

8 


1 


IJOO.OO 

1.2(H).00 


48.710 Hayground Deymrtmenl 

I 








56^17 Parka and Rerreation ('ommuvuon 

J8 

33 




3.020A1 

6,116.23 

5.576.21 

8.469 iVk Commission 






371.85 


I05.U0 

Nathaniel Thayer Haygrmind Aoaonatmn' 

1 


i 


318.93 

848 88 

900.00 

821.00 

8.S,or^ iVyiartmeni of Parka and Pulilie Ptfpperiy 

1 ’"1 

16 

1 



3..12,1..54 

3,791.61 

5.497.07 

9.467 l*ark Department ... . . . ' 


6 , 

.. K 


upm:- 


1.074.00 



1 

11.202J4 

15.673.6S| 

M 1 

, 

6,048.66 

9.283.661 

M ' 

a 

40 . 454 . 44 ! 

53,061.05. 

M ! 

3 

. . 1 

*^0.315.50; 

M 

a 

250.00 

425.00, 

! 

3 

2,124.10 

2.855X)5. 

M 1 

i 4 

488.75 

630.85! 

H j 

i i 


6.000.00 

MAP 

6 



M 

1 • 

3,500.00 

4.7T)b'i)0' 

N( 1 

!7 

150.00 

12400i)0 

P 

1 8 

2.000.00 

2.000.00 

M 

1 9 

1,800.00 

l.SOOXW 

M 

10 


... ' 

M 

11 

. , 

50.00 

P 

13 

23,617.46; 

37 . 801 . 93 ' 

M 

13 

4,000.00 

4..500.00* 

M ' 

' a 


31.321.45 

M 

h 


37,687.70 

M . 

1 e 


25.00 

P 1 

>14 


50.00 

P 

15 


50.00, 

c : 

16 


25.00 

p 

17 

4.280.26 

4.280.26 

MAP 

IS 

250.00 

450.00 

M ' 

19 


700.00 

M 

20 

230.00 

230 . 00 : 

p 121 

8,079.69 

13.744.67 

i 

22 



M 

a 

185.92 

185.92 

1» ‘ 

23 

500.00 

500.00 

M j 

34 

2.855.00 

4.754,54 

1 

P 

t 

25 

94.542.01 

1 

1.13.5.13.83 S.M.tP, 

26 

530,529.65 

707.408.06' 

SI 

a 


2,500.00 

SI ' 

27 


5.(¥)0.00 

i 

! 

38 

3.551 JU 

4.720.25 

M 

29 

120.00 

120.00 

P 1 

30 

500.00 

1.100,00 

p : 

31 

10.943^)0 

15.978.0(1 

St |32 

1,401.40 

4.235.27 

M 

33 

51.000.00 

65.000,00 

M 

34 

70.900.00 

77.991.02 

M 

a 

9.985.89 

20.079.36 

1’ 

b 



M 

e 

6,595.60 

18.220.05 

M 

35 



M . 

a 

45.100.00 

50.900.00 

M 

36 

24.670.86 

29.162,90 

M ! 

37 

4.500.(8) 

8.159.00 

M : 

38 

600.00 

HOfi.nO 

M 1 

39 

6.418.00 

11.48100 

MAP 

40 

2.«K).00 

5.050,00 

MAP 

41 


6.000.00 

P 

42 



P 

43 

5,773.00, 

7.377.(81 

M 

44 



M 

45 

1.913.62 

4.700.03 

M 

46 

2 . 900.00 

57.7(K).0() 

M 

47 

3.9.50,87. 

9.473.54 

1’ 

a 

I.618J7 

2.517.58 

M ^48 

1.150.00 

3.600.00 

M 

49 

1.200.00 

3.500.00 

M 

50 



M 

51 

11,693 43 

14.71246 

M 

52 

105.00 

47685 

M j 

.53 

1.721.00 

3.788 81 

p 

54 

8.290.68 

11.614 22 

M 

55 

1.074.00 

4.096.39 

M 

56 



















































































RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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Under^ 

Leadership 
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Indoor 
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1 

"Z 

«o 

« 

3 

< 

Baseball Diamonds. Number 

Bathing 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Swimming 

1 Pools 

I Indoor 

Swimming 

1 Pools 

Outdoor 

Tennis 
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Number of Wading Pools 

Source of 
Information 

No. of City 

Year Round 

Summer Ooly 

"e 

O 

■1 

Summer sod Ocher Sea$oos 

Total 

Number 

Total Yearly 
nr Seasonal 

Attendance •• 

B 

a 

5z: 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance •• 
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Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

M 

B 

Z 

1 

■i §1 

s-c 

e- otS 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

>> c 

Sa-S 

E- oCm 

1 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

1 


5 



5 

295,745 

2 

28,313 

1 

16,800 


1 

1 






1 

1,083 



11 



1 



5 



5 

333.449 

2 

54,180 



2 

2 



1 








6 






5 


10 

15 

1,045,371 

4 

170,944 

11 

119,979 
















DnrAfhM Wlann 

2 
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3 

35 







2 

40,000 



67 

208.840 
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3 

4 


10 



10 

»®40.000 
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4 

5 


1 



1 

34,968 

i 


1 


1 

1 
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5 

6 


3 



3 

43,800 





1 

4 



1 
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4,000 
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1 
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1 
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f W. K. Brown. 
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1 

9,000 
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6,000 



7 
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1 

1 



8 


1 


3 

1 

6 

30.000 



4 

30,000 

1 

3 



I 

3,000 





2 

10,666 

10 

4.000 



9 

10 


5 

1 


6 

36,000 



1 

1,600 
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6 
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10 

11 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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13 
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14 

934.421 



1 

59,260 
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13 


2 


13 


22 

26,000 



2 

12,000 


2 







1 

20,000 

1 

. 
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1 

10,185 

1 
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1 
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24 
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1 






I 

1 







1 








38 

391... 






I 

68.766 


















39 

40l .. 



1 

1 

10,646 

1 

92,000 



















40 

4i: 1 

1 

4 


6 

50,000 



4 

4,000 

2 

1 











2 

500 



41 

42 ... 

10 



10 

100,000 



7 

10,000 


6 







4 

10,000 



15 




42 

43 ... 

53 


35 

88 

7,795.906 

7 

746,224 

123 

639.822 

17 

44 







4 




90 


4 


43 

a!... 












i 

177,866 


28,436 

4 

225.192 



1 

107,585 





a 

44'... 

2 


1 

3 

13,800 



1 

2,800 

1 

3 











4 


1 


[4 

45) .. 

2 



2 

11,867 





2 

1 


. 









2 




45 

46 ... 

8 



8 

36,000 





1 

2 















46 

47 ... 

15 



15 

477,210 

3 

207.579 

5 

655 

1 

0 



2 


1 


1 


4 


20 


1 


17 




























48'... 




1 

22,500 





1 


1 










2 




48 

49 


14 



14 

975.000 

2 




8 

9 



2 


2 

“38,050 



8 

650,000 



4 


49 









48 

175,587 
















50 


3 



3 

33,000 




1, 

2 













1 


50 

51 


1 



1 

15,000 

1 

147.785 



i 

2 











6' 

11,000 

1' 


51 

52 


























52 

53 


4 


2 

6 

433,236 



9 

92,577 










14,122 







53 

54 



1 


2 

13,500 


15,000 

1 

5,000 

1 

2 

1 

2,000 









300 



34 

55 

13 




13 

554.925 

1 

8 

3 

7 






7 







55 

56 


7 



7 



2 

6,000 


3 











3 




56 

57 










1 

3 





1 






8 



57 

a 


3 



3 

9,222 





1 












5 



a 

58 


12 



12 

128.193 



12 

26,591 

1 

11 

1 

13,393 

2 









16,866 



58 

a 






1 








. 1 









B 

59 


3 



3 






1 

I 





...1 






r 




>9 

60 


11 



11 




n 



4 



2 

32,854 

1 

17,908 




47,771 



2 


10 

61 


2 



2 







2 

2 










H. L. Hill. 

31 

62 










25,000 

















52 

63 


2 



..2 

8,548 

1 

97,445 

2 

5,153 

1 

1 











3 




33 

64 








4 

2 

1 







1 




2 




14 

65 


4 


3 

7 

47,324 



1 

3,200 

4 

2 







1 

450 



o' 




55 

66 


1 




4,000 




21 

2 









1 


1 




36 

67 


1 

2 


3 



1 

5,000 

1, 

1 



1 








r 


1 


57 

68 


7 



7 

120,000 



6 

61,450 


4 

1 

6,517 

2 

46,831 







4 

6,000 



58 

69 


2 



2 

22,000 




... 

2 

8 












59 

70 


3 



3 

48,000 




10,000 

Ij 

1 







1 

i j 


4 




70 

71 


5 



5 





s 










21 




71 












1 

1 








.1“*1 


I 



7 

7 
















































































































































































































































































































































































PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

Footnotes follow 


Paid Worker! 
Kidusive of i 
Careukcrt 


STATK AND 
C'lTY 


MkOAcioK 

Authority 


Miehigan- Coot. I 

1 Sa«in»w ... . | 

2 VVakcfield .' 

3 Ypeilanu. 


Minnatota 

4 AUtert Lea 
5'Alexandria 
o'Aurora . 

7 Auftin 
R Bayport 
Q^Cannon Falla 
lO'Chiabolm .... 
lliColeraine .... 

12 Crookitoo. 

iSinuIuth. 

U:i2y . 

ISiKvclcth. 

lOlFaimionl 
17 F^u! Kalla .. 
IS nibbing 
19 l^ke City 
20jUivcTi)C .... 


21 Mtnneapoiia . . 

22 Mountain Iron 

23 Noihwauk . 

24!H{««tone 

25 Wing _ 

20 Itocheatcr .... 


27 ?t. Cloud 
28,St. Paul . 


2t)'Soulh St. Paul. 

30 Virginia . 

31 ^VifH)na . 


M IsaissIppI 
32 Clarka<Ule 

3.3 Coiumbua 

34 Ivernrai 

35 .McfMJenhall 
30 ^'i^kabtlrx 

Mlatouel 

37 Cape (Iirardeau 
.3R Hannibal 
30 JoijIid 

40 Kanaaa f'lty 

41 .Mexico 

42 Molrrly 

43 St. 


15 rniTrniity City 


Montana 

40 Anacnrnla 
47 Hoaeman 

to CdrTKlivc 

49 Cireat Falla 
V> Havre 

.51 Ijvingatnn 
S3 MiaarKila 

Nabraaha 

.V3 5uleirn 
A| Crete 
.V> Kearney 

50 l>inei>in 


.Sk St l>l«ard 



Expenditures last Fiscal Y 

Ear 


Salaries and Wages 


Land. 

Upkeep. 




Buildings, 

Supplies 




Perma* 

and 



Total 

neot 

loci- For 

Other 



Equipment 

dentals Leadership 

i 

Services 

ToUl 



80.715 l>epartmcnt of Parka and Cetnolerica 

3.077 Department of Public Affaim.I 2 . 

10.143 Uecrcatiun Commiaeion. 14 


10.109 Park Department . 

3.S76,Park Hoard and Amei-icao Iveginn Park 
1,463 .School board and Town of While .. . 

l2,276.Ubrary Board .. 

2.590;Town of Boyport. 

1.358jPark Hoard . 

8.308 Independent ScluM^ District N’o.40.. 

1,243 School Board. 

6.321 Park Hoard. 

101.463'Department of Uecreation ... 
6.156'Coinmunity .Service Center ... 

7,484.City Recreation Department. 

5.521 Red Croes and City of Kairmool . 

0.389 Hecrcalion Hoard . 

15,666 Recreation lioard . 

3.210 Uniia (Miib . 

2.044 City of l/uverne . .... 

Hoard of Park Commissioners _ 

464.8o6 \ nf i-xlueation^* . 

3.709 Hoard of Education . 

2,555;ScIkx>I Hoard ... 

3.4R9 Recreation Commission. 

9.629 Hoard of PuUic Wwks. 


Hoard of lulucation. 

21,000 City of .<t. Cloud . 

271,606 Dejairtmont of Parks, PlaygroiindA. and 
I Public Buildings . . 

10,009 Parks and lluygroiind Committee, City 

Council . 

11,963.Hoard of I'idncation . 

J Playgroun*! Aasociatinn 
20.850 j jjjijjj ^ Ijitch Public Hath Board .. 


10,043 Parent Teacher Association 


10,743 Y. .M. C. A and City Schools. 
Ilaygroiind Committee 
700 Mothers (’liib 
22.943 I'ark ('ommisston 


16,227 Department nf Parks 

22.701 I1a>xrn4ind and Recreation .Association. 

33.4S4 Hoard uf Ihirk Dirrctors . .. 

Hoard of fiducation 
3J9.4 46 1 Keercalion f'minril . 

R.290 Park (Commission .... 

13.772 Park H<iard 
80,935 Park Commissinncni 

Rrcrcation Section. Division rjf Park 

and Recreation . 

Hoard <jf F^lueation 

821.960 Ilayground .Associatinn** 

Dramatic (.caguc** 

Wealey Hnuae 
25.8)9 iWk Department 


13.494 (*ity l1ayKrn<ind .Assonation 
6,8.55 Hoard of Recreation 
.**cho<»l Hoard 
ni) IVk ll^iril 
28.822 Rrerratinn Cocnuiissinn 
6J72 City «»f Havre 
6;t91 Park ('ommission 
lt.657 Hoard nf PuWic 5Vofks 


3.068 City CoiincJ 

2.8A5 City (‘ouncil . . 

8.575 I*ark Commission 
75.933 Mecrealion Heard and Park Deparment 

Hoard of Recreation. Park Department 
Department nf Kinanee, Building an<]. 
214.006 .Maintenance 

Recreation ('ommiltee. Conned nf .Social 
Agenciia 

1.029 City «if .81. M*ard 


j 2. •• 

" 5 

1 23; i 


■\ . 

' 20 

1 12! io, 9 

30 

... 1 i . 

3' 3 . 

1 

ll 


2: ■ 

61 4 . .. 


1 =i /... 

1 



1 s: 8 8 

1 2 ' i. . 

M 8 

43^ 

1| 

' .1 * 


! ‘ 

j y 2 



1 

1 1 12 . 

• 1 2 

3|...| 

1 ' 1 

1 2 ; r... 

1 .. 3 

: 

1 

1 1.. 1 . ' 

62' 34 1 

' 8, 

1 IT 14 

4 

. . 1 ...^ 

1 

•I- • 

97 137 39 

107* 204 

1 

1, 1 2 

1 

2 2 

4 

2 2 2 

50 

6 6 ... 

.. 1 

1 


774.14 

. 

1.296.14 1.440.72 M 1 

12.800.001 M J 
1.456.00 t.eoe.oo; map i 

555.20 

1,400.00 

■ K079'.29 

1 1 

765.20 1.110.04' M 4 

2,150.00! 3.850.00 M 5 

150.00 150.00, M 6 

1.569.39 2.999.11 M 7 

. M 8 

1,601.00 
750.00 
1.662.40 
12.962JH 

.i I.300.O0I M 9 

4,138.90 6.056.21 M 10 

l.^50.00, 2.000.00 M 11 

2.2t6.40' 5.038.17 M 13 

21.548.36 37.090.02 M U 

11509 00 XT 11 


. . 1 2.300.00 M 15 


... .MAP 16 

155.85 

255.00 295J6j M 17 

13.692.00j 14.263.03 M 18 


21.173.00 

1.391.90 

400.00 

300.00 

450.00; 

1 , 200 . 00 : 


117,4.56.00 
1..391.90' 
400.00 
400.00- 
450.00 
1.400.00, 


204,3.52.00 

1.664.97 

700.001 

t.ROO.OOi 

870.00 

2.000.00 



1.040.00 


l.(M0.00 

1.190.00! 

334.60 

620.00 


620.00! 

1.154.60 

10.575.00 

11.605.00 

24.861.00 

36.456.00; 

49.341.00 

51.00 

300.00 


300.00 

351.00 

166.07 

2.500.00 


2..500.00 

2,666.07. 


. 


622.68 

325.00 


2.375.00 

2i:3.oo 

2.700.00; 

) 

40.00 

280.00 


280.00 

320JW 

1.000.00 

1.800.00 

900.66 

2.fo6.66; 

1 

7.700.00 

150.00 

819.00 


819.00 

969.noi 

72M 

339.00 


339.00 

41U8 

.35.827.611 

2.000.00 

15,232.25 

4.748.94 

19.981.19 

21.981.19 

700.00 

3.300.00 

350.00 

3.650.00 

4.350.00 

600.00 

200.00 


200,00 

ROO.OOj 


. 

300.00 

300,00 

300.00 

3.971.43 


:J75.19 

7.375.19 

1U46.G2 


50. 

2 .. 

I .. I SOOiX) 


18..52'> Park Department 






>•100.000.00, 

M 

44 


58,425.65 

10.472.74 

68.898 J9 

68.898-39 

M 

' a 



. 


6.498.00 

P 

b 






P 

e 

1.500.00 

2.725.09 

2.575.00 

.5.300.00 

6,810.00 

1* 

d 

11.419.53 

1.297.85 

16.377.45 

17.585.30^ 

89.992.83 

M 

45 

ni.oo 

U16.67 . 


1.316.67 


M 

46 

190.00 

750.00 

625.00, 

1.375.01' 

1..565.00, MAP 

47 

100.00 

350.00 


350.00 

1.250.00 

M 

48 





2.600.00 

M 

s 

.50.00 

400.00 


in.oo 

450.00 

P 

49 

400.00 

300.00. 

800.00 

1.100.00 

1..500.00 

M 

50 





2.750.00i 

M 

51 

4.50.00 



725.00 

1.775.00 

M j 

62 






M ! 

a 


100 JW 

25.00 

125.00 

125.00 

M 1 

54 

1.503.00 

225.00 

8.275,00 

.3.500 00 

5.000.00 

M ; 

55 


4.000.00 


4.000.00 

26.466..56 

M 

56 

10.075.70 



16.021.00 

26.096.70' 

M 1 

57 

500.00^ 

• 


2.400.00, 

2.900.00 

M I 

s 






P i 

b 

1.000.00 

1 

400.00 


400iX) 

1,400.00 

1 

M 1 

58 

IW.CfT, 


3.72640 

3.n6.40 

1 

3.826.40 

M 1 

50 











































































RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 

the table 


No. of City 

Play grounds 
Under 
Leadership 

Total Yearly or Seasonal 
Attendance * 

Recreation 

Buildings 

indoor 

Community 

Centers 

Athletic Fields, Number 

Baseball Diamonils. Number 

Bathiog 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Swimming 

Pools 

Indoor 

Swimming 

Pools 

Outdoor 

Tennis 

Courts 

Number of Wading Pools 

Source of 
Information 

No. of City 

Year Round 

Summer Only 

School Year Only 

Summer and Other Seasons 

Total 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

9 

e 

z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasona 1 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 











. 

3 

13 






i, 

98,427 



i 


i 



2 


3 



3 

40.000 



1 

500 

1 

1 

1 

10.000 









1 1,000 

( 




3 


3 


... 

3 

124,000 



4 


3 



... 



. 

1 


... 






4 





. 

1 

10,350 







1 

55,000 








. 

... 

6 

1. 

2,000 

1 



5 













1 














6|... 









. ::: 









1 



. 






7 ... 








1 



















8;... 



... 






. 

1 

1 

1 







. 








9... 












... 














10 


3 



3 

36,070 



4 

8,500 

1 

1 .. 






0 




4 

. 

r. a p.iffai 


11 


2 

3 

3 

8 




6 

600 

5 

G 

3 

. 





2 

. 








12 

] 

2 


3 

6 

20,000 




. 

1 

2 ... 










3 





13 

] 

14 



15 

499,719 

2 

243,017 

31 

147,112 

3 

9,... 


1 



“44,352 





9 

19,476 




14 


2 


•i 

6 


1 

100,000 



] 

1 

2 










4 






4 



4 

46,937 

4 

40,000 

1 

30,000 

1 

1i 1 

30,000 














16 




4 

4 




4 

1,500 

2 

1 

7 



1 




... 







17 


3 


5 

8 




1 

130 

3 

2;... 















18 


11 



11 

82,204 



9 

46,683 


...! 1 

11,500 





1 

4,680 








19;... 



... 


. 






2 1 

5,000 

1 

300 











20 ... 




. 





1 

1, 1 

0 


... 











21 ... 

21 



21 

841.192 



31 



35 

13 

i,i'(K),6oo| 



4 

153,496 



i 


175 

770,000 




10 

... 

.. 

10 

57,936 





... 












22 



4 


4 




4 

8,100 

1 

3 .. 








. 





23 


2 



2 

6,750 




. 

1 

2 .. 

. 












24 


1 



1 

40,000 




. 

1 

3 . 













25 


2 

2 


4 

20,000 





5 

1 ... 

.1 1 

4,500 






13^554 






26 


5 












1 





. 



2,000 




27 


5 



5 

111.834 






3 

1 

1 












28 

7 



31 

38 2,030,600 

8 

302,143 

14 

32,807 

6 

24 

1 

1 

133,506 



3 

123,917 






63.683 




29 


3 



3 

15,500 





... 















30 


3 



3 

62.492 





1 








<> 

9,463 





■ ■ 



31 


5 






































1 

12.334i 








. 






32 


2 



2 






1 

2 












"! 





























Mrs. H. P. Mohlcy. .. 

32 

83 


1 



2 






1 

















34 


1 



1 

1,326 






















351... 

1 



1 









. 













36 

1 

3 



4 

15,000 

2 

6,000 


. 

2 

■j 


. 








3,000 


3,0),) 


37 








. 



1 

1 




. . - 










38 


4 



4 

15,313 





1 

4 








. ... 







39 












1 






13J05 







' •! 

1? Waialro 

39 

40 



40 


40 

193,714 



66 

256,560 




. 





25,381 





■ ■ '1 

) 



14 

... 


14 

336,142 



















r Alfred 0. .^^nderson. .. 

40 

41 


1 



1 

8,000 






1 















42 













1 














43 



... 








1 






1 











44 

4 

32 



38:1,540.922 

5 

748,011 



3 

41 



, 

43.977 


14.767 


310,000 


933,OM 

93 

433,0,13 

30 

1 

a 


48 



48 

309,181 


16 

.. . 

12.528 











b 

















■■ 






... 





c 














. 














d 

] 




1 

«121.854 

1 








... 













45 


6 



6 

««33.741 




. 


3 



1 

44,455 






91.377 


17.008 




46 


4 



4 

10,000 


. 

1 

400 

0 

5 

... 




1 







n H Wp;>rv 


47 


1 



1 


i 







. 


. 










48 




.. 






600 

1 



























1 

1 















49 


8 


10 

18 

15,000 


. 

.. 



8 ... 


... 




1 


.. 

20,000 



P'l'homas S. M. Lease ... 

49 

5C 


2 



2 















1 

18,300 






51 







... 




1 

1 1 

3,000 








3 

900 



52 










. 















53 





1 






1 

1 



1 






. 






5^ 











... 

1 ... 



. 





1 







55 


1 



1 





! 82,724 


1 

... 







. 








5f 


16 



16 

136,624 



3 


... 






2 

36,194 



1 


47 





5: 






1 . 

5 

1 20,.500 

7 

1 456,000 

3 

1 15 

2 

25,100 

2 

61,000 


40^200 


. 


2J,750 

18 

12,350 




a 







2 





!■■■ 




1. 





t 



1 




1 

loe 

1 

r ■ 











1. 


1 










1 


1. 


1 

. 









i. 


1 




5S 






!j _ 



|_ 

1 


1_ 








i 

12 


1 

H. Dieterich. 

59 


79 































































































































































































































































































PL.\YGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

F0ctnctt* folhw 


STATE AND 
CITY 


Pop ac¬ 
tion 


MiiuinoLC 

Authority 


-I 


I Now Hompthiro 

1. Clarrmont . 

2, Concord . ‘ 

. I 

■^jLoncMtcr. E 

6' l^ebonon ... 
6'Mftncbc«tcr .. 
7\NMbua . .. . 

8 httsficld.... 
0'Kocbe«t«r. . .. 


1 Now Jersey 

10 AQenburat . 

11 Biyoanc. 

12;^crii:c , .. 

13'Bloomfield . 

14 Bridgeton. 

16. Burlington 

16 eWtoo**. 

171 Dover 
islEoit Orange. 

10 Quabetb. 


2o| Englewood 
21.f^i County*’ 

22 Fair Lawn_ 

23,Freehold . 

24'GarfieId 
26 Glen Hidge .. 
26 llsekeouck 
27i}IseketUlown 
2S Ilarraon 
29.Hol)oken ... . 

30 Irvington 

31 Jemey City 

32 Kearny 
33^LeoQia 
34|Lodi .. . 

36 Long Branch . 
36 Ma^cwood . 
37;MiUbum.... 

I 

38jMontclair... 
30|Mooreetown. . 
40 Morriitowo 
4l|Mount Tabor 
43 Newark 


43. New Bmnewtek . 

44, North llainfield 
45i Ocean City 


Orange 
PaMiaic 

PaMaic County**. 
49jPatenKin 
601 Perth AmUiy 
611 Hiillitaburg 
63 Plainneld 

63 Ka<lburn- 

64 Kahway 

66 Kidgrftrld Park . 

56 Kutherfurtj 

I 

67 .Smith Orange 
66Schoo( DwUKt U 

Hnuth Orange and 
I MaplewofM] j 

69'Spring Ijike 

60 .Summit 
61'Tenafly 
62 Trmton 

I 

63, L'oK>n C<»onty*' 

64, Weat (>range 

I 

Now Moiice 

66 A!liiKp»er<|ue 
66jCbimayo 

67,r>aatr>n. 

64 IVtaing i 

6DiRatAe 


12.377 Playground Commiaeion. 

26.228j Playground Committee of City Council . 
- «-i! J lYirk* and Playground Commiaeion .. . 
13.6i3|l >,'eigbborhood Houee Aaeodation. Inc.. 
2.600lSpending Committee. Colonel F. L. Townc^ 

Home. . 

7,073'Carter Commuoity Buildi^ .Aasociation 

76.834 Park and Common Commiaaion. 

31.463T{ecreation CommuBion. 

2,000 School Board. 

10.209:Scbool Board..j 


673 Board of CoromuwioQcrs... 

8^8,970 Hoard of EducatioQ . 

26,974 Recreation Commission.... . 

38,077 Recreation Commission. 

13.699' JDhnson Reevee Ilaygrnund Aasociation 
10,844 School Board 

46,676:County of Passaic Commission. 

10.031 Recreation Commission. 

68,020 Board of Recreation Commissioners ... 

114,689:Recrcation Commission. 

_ - .1 / Board of Education. 

17.805 ^ Social .Service Federation. 

833,513 kesex County Park Commission. 

6.990 Recreation Commission . 

6,894 Recreation Association . 

29.739 Community Recreation Committee..... 

7.366! Playground Committee.. 

24.368 Board of (Education . 

3,038 Hoard of f^ucation . 

13,601.Board of Recreation Commissioners_ 

59.261 Department of Parks and I^lbiic Property' 

66,733 Department of Ihiblic Recreation.I 

316.713 Department of I’arks and I’iibiie lYoperty, 

40,713.Recreation Commission . 

5.360 flayground Committee . .; 

ll,649!BerRen County Council of Churches and 

’ Bergen County Y. M. C. A.I 

18.399‘Department of Public Parka and Beaches. 

21,321 Engineering De{«rtmeut .I 

10,000|.Shado Tree Commission 

I ' It<»rd of Education .I 

42,017 \ Department of Parks and Public 

, ' fYoperty ..... . . 

1,200 Township Keercatioo Commission. 

,r,n i City of MoTriftowo ... . 

I Woman s anb . 

1,600,Camp Meeting Associatlno . . . . ' 
443337 Drr*rtment of Kcereatloo, Board of, 

34.666* Playground CotnroKtee .*..I 

9,760 Recreation Commission.I 

>*5.026 CVy of Ocean City ' 

36.399Department of Parks and Public Property 

62,969 Rcereatiof) Department .I 

302.129 Passak County IVk ComroMston. 

138.613jBoard of Recreation 
43.616,Municipal Hecreation Departnienl 
19.266{Ctty of PhiUi(»burg 
34.423 Keereation (VwnmiMion 
1.600 The Radlaim Association 
I6J)11 Board of k^ucstion 
10,764 Department of IHiblic Works 
14.913 IVent Teacher Association Playground 
I Coenmittee and Isons Club 
13,630 Board of Recreation Commissioneri . . 

f 

35.(Mt Board of k^iucatioo and .Maplewood 
Township 

1,743 Memorial Community Bouse . 

14.666 Reerratioo Oimmissioo I 

6.669 ^kborj Board 

123466 PUygroufMl Diviaiorv Deparlfiient ol 
Iwrks and l^lhllc lYoperty 
306.200 The I'nmti County Park (Vwnmission ] 
2t427 Department of Igarka and Playgrounds... 


26470 RoaH of F^duratino j 

l.Ory) National .Misatans Hoard of Prealiyterlan, 


(’hufch 
3.600. Public .<Vbools 
3J<< City of Deming 
6JM) City of Kaloo 


Paid Workers 
Exclusive of 
Caretakers 

Volunteer Workers 

Expenditures last Fiscal Y'ear 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

c 

■s 

5 

1 

0 

•s 

6 

y; 



.No. klmployed Full 
Time Year Round 

Land, 

Buildings. 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Equipment 

Upkeep, 

Supplies 

and 

Inci- 

denials 

Salaries and Wages 

Total 

No. of Mon 

No. of Women 

For 

licadcrsbip 

/ 

Other 

Services 

ToUl 


•> 




710.00 







10 

9 




2,164.83 







1 

3 



4,300.00 

600.00 


200^)0 

iii6o!66 




2 


.... 

40 




P 



2 











2 




700.00 

1.5O0J00 

2400.00 


2.300.00 

4 Am ml XI *p 

5 


R 











9 

8 




615.72 

3!o9L99 

209.41 

3401.40 

3417.12 

M 

7 

1 

1 



26.00 

172.96 

323 0(1 

200.00 

686.00 

782.96 

M 

8 

I 





10.00 



160.00 


M 


2 








13,960.16 

M 


10 

2 








M 

11 

1... 

1 


1,460.47 

2,039.63 

. 

2,000.60 

600.00 

2,600.66 

6,100.00 

M 

13 


6 

3 

1 

5S6.00 

3,748.00 

10,667J)0 


10.667.00 

15.000.00 

M 

13 


1 




80.30 


20.00 




1 





1,060.00 



1 .120 no' M 


1 









16 

1 





50.00 


.... 



MAP 

17 

9 

II 


115 

i;s.66 

5,967.62 

12.172.61 

19433.75 

3140G46 

37.648.98 M 

18 

46 

44 

2 


' 3.938.06 

8,023.12 

21.06445 

4,90842 

25,97247 

37.933.73' M 

19 

6 

2 





2.000.00 




20 

7 


4 



1,746.00 




p 

16 


.... 

... 


7i008.92 

36.96247 

43^961.49 

431961.49; C 

21 

1 





350.00 





M 

23 

2 

2 





248.12 


24842 

24842 

p 

2 

4 

4 




66.43 

300.00 




p 

?4 

2 



12 






P 

% 

7 

6 


12 


363.15 

2.010.66 


2,010.00 

2.3M.li 

M 

26 

1 



1 

145.00 


175.00 


ITS.on 

320.«1 

M 

27 

6 

3 



. 

Rnonn 


5,200.00 

.VTnnoft AAfinnn' m 

28 

11 


18 


. 

2.800.001 23,200.00 

23.200.00 

26,000.00 

M 

29 

3 


I 

142. 

8OO.OO1 3,883.00 

312.00 

6,195.00 6,996.00 

M 

30 

34 

24 

22 



125.000.00, 200.000.00 

50.000.0(1 

260,000.00 375,(K)O.OOi M 

31 

7 


1 

t 


1,040.00 

2,000.00 

4.230.00 

6.23040' 7,2:04c 

M 

32 


0 




69.00 




MAP 





8 

. 

75.00 

100.00 

175.00 

liSXW 

P 

34 

2 

1 



100.00 

126.00 

200.00 

25.00 

22540 

460.00 

P 

33 

9 


“3 

"s 

1,600.00 

2.4(X)looj 4!944 !oO 

6.060.00 

11415.00 

1341340i M 

37 

4 



3 


132.81 

780.00 


780.00 

912.81 

M 

38 

2 









2.000.00 

M 


3 1 

3 

i22 

37U5 

4,612.83 

3.666. i 5 

4.947.28 

8,613.43 

13.696.11 

MAP 

39 

6 

1 



. 

6,815.00' 725.00 


723.00 


40 





. 



186.00 

?ai 00 

P 



1 



200.00 

100.00 

12640 

6040 

i 75.60 

475.00 P 

41 




159 







M 

47 

3 

3 



273.05 

780.80 


780.80 

L065.86 

M 

« 

3 




. 

110J3 

87340 



98343 

M 

44 

2 



4 





9.000.00 

M 

45 

34, 23 





3.850.00 

1406.00 

3460.00 

5460.00 

M 

46 

30| 23 

2 



1,190.00 

8.000.00 

600.00 

8,600.00 

a.eoo.oc 

M 

47 

3 


1 

1 

464.00 

7J)86.6S 



14,254.40 

21,793.06 C 

48 

20 

20 

I 


360.00 

5,473.78 

5,S16.R 


5416.22 

10440.00 

M 

49 

2 


2 

64 

1,000.00 

4,000.00 

4,260.00 

3.500.00 

7,760.00 

12.760.00i M 

60 

4 



. 


800.00 

. 

800.(XI 

8004G 

M 

61 

3 

1 

4 

1 


. 

262.97 

7,46140 

1,722.72 

9.18442 

9,447.19 

M 

62 

s 

4 




3,013.00 

4 860 00 


4,860.00 

7,87540 

M 

63 


1 




160.18 

300.00 


300.00 

460.18 

M 

54 

1 

1 




600.00 

360.00 


360.00 

860.00 

M 

63 

1 

2 


45 


4440 

400.00 


400.00 

46440 

P 

36 

2 


I 



5,300.00 

3.000.00 


3,00040 

8400.00 

M 

57 











M 

68 


1 


(1 


5.200.00 

2.000.00 

960.00 

2,960.00 

8.160.00 

p 

69 




6 


6,900.00 


6.100.00 

6,100.0(1 

IS,000.0<1 

M 

60 

n 





. 


. 

. 


M 

61 

4 


3 

66 


2.706.38 

8.424.M 


8424 80< 

11,23148 

M 

62 

47 

13 

2 


■ 

31.860.91 

24.032.78 

64,862.60 

78,88648 

I3n,?4(i.» 

c 

66 

9 

6 

3 



7.550.00 



11,16040 

14,000.00 

M 

64 

5 

3 






. 

36040 

360.00 

M 

65 

, 

3 



. 






P 

66 










300.00 

M 

67 


. 








1.61442 

M 

68 

• 
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200.00 
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69 































































































































RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 

the table 


ij'hcisicirray 


> 

c 

*5 

c 

5z 

Playgrounds 

Under 

Leadership 


Recreation 

Buildings 

Indoor 

Community 

Centers 


J 

a 

z 

-a 

c 

c 

a 

a 

1 

• » 

! 

I Bathing 
> Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9*Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Swimming 

Pools 

Indoor 


Tennis 

Courts 


• Source of 

Information 

O 

*0 

d 

Z 

Year Round 

> 

1 

V 

' a 
a 

Schonl Year Only 

a 

■1 

O 

c 

c( 

h 

B 

E 

s 

*3 

■a 

6- 

Total Yearly or Seasona 
Attendance * 

1 

a 

a 

Z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

1 

Z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 


1. 

6. 

X 

; £ 
Z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

J 

1 

Z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

S3 

X 

a 

3 

z 

1 

§ 

el S'-S 
— rt 

£-1 

M 

a 

z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

' J 

a 

3 

z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

a 

z 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

a 

.«s 

o 

1 

a 

3 

z 

1 

2 
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» 75.00C 

' 3 

1 15,000 



4 

, 2 





1 





g 

1 

|! . 


R.G. Blanc. 

I 

2 

: 2 

7 



£ 

1 1I8.80S 





1 

G 


y 14.000 








13,399 





2 

3 


2 



2 

! 4.050 





3 

i 3 













3 










1 

11.420 
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I 



1 


1 




2 

: 2 
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4 
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WUlis F. Houeh. 

5 
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- 





3 





-• 

2 













6 

7 


6 









2 

’ 2 















7 

8 


1 



I 






1 

1 











.3 



|L. B. Badger . 

8 

9 


1 



I 

5,000 







1 

3,500 









2 

: 1,000 



9 
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10 

11 
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P. H. Smith. 

11 

12 


3 



3 

4,077 

■> 

67,560 














14,500 





12 

13 

1 

10 

2 


13 

250,000 

1 




3 

4 











4 

1,800 


C. .\. Emmons, Jr. 

13 
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18,675 
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Mrs. Eetella T. French.. 
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15 
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15 

16 


1 2. 


, 2 

1 7.200 
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1 I 














16 
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1 

' 1 5,985 
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D. B. O'Brien. 

17 

18 
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8:1.253.922 

1 3 

30,000 

1 

2,500 

4 

7 











25 

6,000 

4 

John M. Rowley. 

18 

19 

7 
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26 

1 892.678 

1 


g 

72.845 
















Claude A. Allen. 

19 

20 


4 



4 







, 1 
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20 








I 

40,000 

5 

15,440 


1 

1 ■■ 













Anne F. Smith. 
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6 
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33,762 


i 38,999 
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22 
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4 

6.160 





3 

3 

I 
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23 

24 
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4 
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3 
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Mrs. Annetta Humphries 

24 
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41. 




















25 

26 
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40.419 





1 

6 

1 
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2 

Russell Q. Summers. ... 

26 

27 
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I 

6,360 





1 


5,830 












V. C. Bruglcr. 

27 

28 




3 

3 

13,000 





2 

i 2 














28 

29 

a 




6 

529,743 

1 

27.000 
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Julius Durstewitz. 

29 

30 


1 


2 

3 

81,812 

1 

14,000 

7 

36,000 


21 











13 

14,000 

3 


30 

31 

5 

11 



1 16 

700,000 





I 

11 











23 

45,000 


Frank A. Dcisler. 

31 
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7 


360.000 





2 

2| 











5 

30,720 

2 


32 

33 
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1 

10,878 






1 
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33 

34 
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34 
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2 
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35 
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' 5 

18,000 
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1 6 




36 

37 
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3 
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4,000 
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16,000 

4 
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1 


37 

3$ 
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5 
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2 


1 
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4 

6,591 
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39 

1 
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13 
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2 


2 

4,200 

2 

3 
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1 


2 
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39 

40 
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7 

4 
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Nelson S. Butera. 
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1 
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1 
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Mrs. J. G. Horamel. 
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41 

42 

31 

•6 
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3 
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2 


43 
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3 
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44 

45 

1 

2 

3 


6 
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18 
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28 

15,666 




46 


6 



6 
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2 

2| 

1 
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1 


46 

47 


7 



7 

482,400 



- 

62,300 
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17,000 






11,475 



15 

20,000 

2 


47 

48 
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2 
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4 
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1 

Frederick W. Loede, Jr.. 

48 

49 
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26 
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49 

50 


7 


4 

11 
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18,200 


4 

1 
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50 
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4 
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52 
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59 
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50 
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10,660 
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62 
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1 


34 
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32 

63 
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18 

6 

*^231,023 , 



Ml 
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2 
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20,366 
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33 

64 
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4 
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Paid Worken 
Excluiive of 
Careukert 



PLAYGROUND AND CONfMUNITY 

Footnotfi foliow 


Elipcaditurca LmI Fiacal Year 


Salariea and W'acea 

Ji lAnd. Upkeep, 

}i Buildiogs, Soppliea 

Perma* and 

^ nent loci- For Other 

.5 E^uipmeot deoUU Leadcrabip Senrioea Total 



Haw York 

rAlbaoy. 

2.A2Xtfttfdam. 


4‘BaUBton Spa 
S,Bata via. 


6 Dcacoo . 

71 Biottkamtoo.. 

SiBruireliff Manor*. .. 


lOiCanaodaigua... 

ilICbatham. 

12|Coopcr8toirD.. 

13 Coroinx. 

]4iDe!inar. 

lAlDobta Ferry*., 

16: Dunkirk. 

17lEaat Aurora... 
18>laftcbecter*... 
lOiKlinira. 

20 Kric Counly^^. 

21 Moral Park.... 


Z3;Gcncva. 

24'Glena Falli. 

25!GloverfTillc. 

20|Gc«bco. 

27iGrrat Neck. 

28 Hanriion*. 

29 Uaitinca-oD-Iludaon*, 

Solllerkimcf. 

31 Hornell. 

32 lludaon. 

33,lludaon FalU. 


3ft Jameatown. 

37|Jobn«oo City. 

38.Jobnatoirn. 

39 Kenincac. 

40j.eRoy . 

41(].rnbrook. 

42'Middletovn. 

43 Monroe County^.. 

44 Montroa^....... 

4ft M ount Koco*.... 

4ft Mount Vernon*... 

47lNe«lnir|k. 

48!Sew Rorhelle* ... 


49 Sev York City.... 


ftO|Xiafara Falki..... 
6t I North Tarryto»o* 
ft2iNortk Tor.a«aoda 
&.1 Norw^b .. 


ft4 (Ydenabtirg 
ftft ofmn. ..... 


ftft Onetda ... 
fi7;OBroola 
M^Oaainini* 
&o!(awi>co 
ftO IWkakill* 
ft] PvfKam . 


127.412 Board of Education. 

34,817 ItecreatioQ Comaiasioo. 

I ( Kecreatioo Commimion. 

3ft.652 { Bookor T. Waahioxton Communily 

I I Center'*. 

4.ft91'Woinan'a Club, loc... 

] 7,37ft Cit^ Park Conuninioo aod Board of 

i Mucation.f 

11,933 School Board .... 

7ft,Q22!Department of Parka aod Recreation.... I 

],798,Vi(faxe IVk Department. I 

j DejMrtment of IVks. Divisioo oft 

A-i!' Kecreatioo ...1 

ftfS.Otu Board of Education, Exlenaion Do- 

I partment. 

7,5411 Board of Education. 

2,424,Morris Memorial Community Ceoter- 

2,909 iVillase of Cooperttown. 

15,777,Boara of Public Works. 

3.000 Bethlebem Central School Board. 

a7iiU . 

Committion. 

17.802 ^bool Board. 

4,8Io'Motbent' Club. 

20.340'Recrealion Commiaaion^'. 

47,397 Board of Education. 

762.408 F.ne County I’ark Commiaaion .. 

]0.0]ft:l*ark and Playground Commiaaion. 

4,203 School Board. 

10,0^ .City ]*ark Board. 

. e ,1 / Recreation Commiaaion. 

J8,wl \ Outing aub. Ine. 

23,099 Board of Education. 

2.891iBoard of Exluration. 

4,010 Hoard of Park CommiaBiooert.... 

4.5M'Scbool Board. 

7.097|Rr<Tealion Conuniaaioo aod Board of 

10,44ftlRccreation Cemmimion. 

lft.250!Department of ]^lblic Worka. 

l2,337|Bo^ of Education . 

6.499 Community Playground Board. 

9,890 Village of flion . 

Oft -AO / Board of Education. 

\ South Side Community Center".. 

45,155 Board of Education. 

13.567 School Board.. 

10,80]iHoard of Education. 

16,482.Board of Education... 

I 4.474: liccrcation Commiaaion. 

n.99.1;Scbool Hoard. 

2l.27ft'Recreation Commimion. 

423,881 Monror County l*ark Commiaaion... 

5,100'8chool Hoard .. 

ft.127'Hccrcatinn Commimion.' 

61.499 Hecreation Commiiaion. 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 

the table 


No. of City 

Playgrouads 

Under 

Leaderabip 

Total Yearly or Seasonal 
Attendance * 

Recreation 

Buildings 

Indoor 

Community 

Centers 

Athletic Fields, Number 

Baseball Diamonds, Number 

Bathing 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

IS-Hole 

Swimming 

Pools 

Indoor 

Swimming 

Pools 

Outdoor 

Tennis 

Courts 

Number of Wading Pools 

Source of 
Information 

d 

Z 

e 

a 

o 

« 

w 

•S 

Summer Only 

School Year Only 

Summer and Other Scuoai 

"3 

"o 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

s 

a 

a 

§ a 

. a o 
iSco 

H 0>-H 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 
Participation 






















1 









2 



2 







2 














R. W. Bell. 



' 3 

3 



6 

>^152,224 



5 

20,814 

















2 



4 


2 

6 

72.471 

















6 

12,000 

1 


3 








. 







1 






1 


..4 












1 














































/ Katherine Natvig... 

4 



1 



j 

8,000 

1 

20,860 

















... 


5 



10 


22 

32 

1,934,148 





11 

28 


114,499 




139,770 

1 


2 

81,760 



3 





2 



2 



4 

4,000 







3 




7 


... 











2 









1 


4 




8 



2 



2 

8,500 

















4-. 






11 



11 

100,051 



6 












3 


26l. 

3 


10 










500 













1 




11 

]0 


12 


16 

28 

2,158,571 

7 

26,628 

13 

35.078 

28 

28 



2 

30,685 





11 


83 


2 


12 



2 


... 2 

45,797 


23,875 

10 

7,321 

















11 


3 


. 3 

66,896 

1 

5,415 

5 

4,970 

1 

0 















13 





9 

9 

175,326 

1 

5,000 

2 

5,600 


.<) 



1 

7,000 





1 

33,926 

25 

45,000 

2 


14 

1*1 


10 


0 

16 

394,970 



5 

19,008 

2 

9 





■'i 






36 


3 







4 

60,288 













... 


2 


12 


1 







4 

4 

i5i772 





4 
















17 

18 


1 



1 

9,000 





















18 







1 

235,838 































1? 









3 


8 


1 



op 


6 



6 

54.128 





5 

5 















20 



17 


9 

28 

650,000 

1 

10,050 

24 

65,273 













19 


9 


21 

22 


7 


























3 



3 


1 

20,000 




12 

1 






... . 

12,750 



3 

23,775 

6 



1 W. A. Parker. 

22 

23 


1 



1 





1 






1 

31,000 


2 

5.460 



23 

?4 


14 



14 

199,396 

1 

6,000 

2 

11,666 


7 


. 




19,000 





12 

40,000 

1 


24 

25 

2 

11 



13 

92,338 

1 

12,615 

5 

44,610 


5 



... 




1 

10,545 

2 

10,826 

11 

7,000 

4 

C. R. Wood. 

25 

?fi 











2 











8 




26 

27 







1 

102,900 



1 
















27 

?R 




11 

11 



1 



8 


8,025 

1 












28 



1 



1 

12,000 




















29 

10 


3 



3 





3 

3 















30 

11 


11 



11 

108,230 



1 


3 

11 







2 

17,408 

3 

36,438 

70 


I 


11 

32 


2 



2 

1 

20,000 



2 

5 








1 

37,758 

2 

2,000 



32 

33 

























33 

34 


2 



0 

11.191 



7 



? 





1 

10,000 



1 

26,000 

11 

9,000 

1 


34 

35 


1 



1 

10,200 

1 

5,000 





1 

15,000 

1 

200 









C. G. Mead . 

35 

30 












1 








2 


1 


36 

37 









1 

300 

1 

"i 







1 




10 


2 

L. A. White . 

37 



4 



5 

40,000 















1 

40,000 

12 


2 

0. B. Herigstad... 


38 










1 


1 









2 




38 

19 























3 




19 

40 


8 



8 

202,071 

















7 


3 


40 

















1 






5 





41 

..4 




4 

. 

30,000 





1 

3 







1 








41 

42 




1 

1 






4 











9 

250 



42 

41 


1 









1 

5 















41 

44 


9 



9 

201,290 



17 

371,452 


4 









3 

97,668 

7 

41,820 

3 


44 

45 


2 



2 






1 











6 



U. 0. Day. 

45 

46 


2 



2 

49,000 





1 

1 











8 

IS. 500 



46 

47 


45 



45 

“1342985 

2 


83 

781,052 

1 

94 





1 

21,520 

8 


36 


83 

129,613 



47 

48 


34 



34 

1,858,487 

8 

1,184,849 




78 

3 

370,000 

1 


2 

2C73,000 

5 


5 


73 

139,142 

4 


48 



48 



48 

1,669,386 


24 

245,340 

1 






3 




7 


9(G. }. Kern .. 


b 

1 




1 

24li071 



3 

45,972 

















b 

49 











3 

2 


1 

35,428 

1 

53,947 



3 






49 

50 


2 

8 

6 

16 

105,682 



12 


2 

3 






1 


1 


21 


, 


50 

51 

1 

25 



26 

535;881 

4 

165,535 

13 

82,784 


28 





1 




2 


36 


16 


51 

52 








4,000 



.. 














52 

53 









1 

1,000 











1 






53 

54 


6 



6 







3 















54 

55 

2 

8 



10 

677,418 

2 

239,000 

14 


2 

11 

1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


60 


7 


55 

56 


1 



1 

12,000 














1 




1 


56 

67 


3 



3 





3 

3 









1 


6 



H. L. Green. 

57 

58 


4 



4 

150,000 





4 

8 







1 

5,000 



5 

6,200 

3 

R. B. Oldfatber. 

58 

59 


8 



8 

1 




3 

14 





1 



1 




3 


59 

60 


19 



19 

32,436 



7 

117,722 













... 



G. S. DeSole Neal . 

60 


























8 

5 


































































































































































































































































































































































PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

Footnotes follow 



Paid Worken 
K\e)usiv«of \ 
CveUkfrf 


Authority 


I E 
I ' o 

: t ^ 

: i t; 


Kipetiditurei LmI F'lMal Year 


^1; 

J 

C ; 

1 

fjiod, j 

1 

j Upkeep, 


DuildlQgB, 

Supplies 



Perma¬ 

1 and 

■B.8 

•< 

nent 

1 Inci¬ 

.n>- 

o 

o5 

iV'.H 

t 

a 

tj 

k>]'iipmeot 

1 

dentals 


Salaries and Wages 


For 

Leadership 


Other 

Scrricea 


Tout 


Total 


2 liina 

3 Ixtrain 

4 Manaheld 

5 Mariciooot. . .. 

6 Mumiaburg... 

7 MtddletowQ .. 

8 Newark . 

0 Niles . 

10 North Caotoo. 

11 Oak Harbor .. 
12()ak«ood ... 
1.1 lV]ua .... 
t4 Portsmouth ... 
lA Rocky River .. 

16 -'^t. Mar>a . 

17 Salem. 

18 Shaker Heights 
to Shelby . 

20 South Euclid .. 


21 iSpriogSeld 
22.SteubcnTille 


23;Toledo 


24'Vsq Wert 


25'Wapsdconeta. 


26>Youncsto«Q. 


290,718 


8,472 

6,378 


! 


27 Zanesrille . 


Oklahoma 

28 Ada . 

29 Anadarko . 

30 Jtartlrsville. 

31 Hlaekwell . 

32 Cherokee. 

33 Clinton ,. _ 

34 Cushing .. 

36 H Heno . 

36!MsQguro. 

37;Oklaboma City 


170,002 

36,440 


Deportment of Publle Recreation, Board 
Department u( Recreation .I 

Y.M.C.A I 

Department of Recrcatioo .i 

!The Thomas J. Kmery Memorial -- 

Community Welfare Aasociatiun___ 

Park Board . 

Board of l-xlucation. 

liecreation Service. 

•Y.M.C.A . 

^School Board. .. 

iScbooJ Board. 

School Boa^. .... 

Park Conimissinn . 

City nf Rocky River . 

jCommuoity Welfare Association 
.Memorial Building Association .. 

School Board. 

l»ark Board . 

Municipal Council. 

d l*laygrnund Association. 

l*ark Department . 

.Recreation Honrd . 

( Division of Recreation, Department of 

Welfare . 

Frederick Douglass Community Asso* 

ciatinn'*. 

Y.M.C.A .. 

'.School Board . . 

[ IVk Department . , . 

'I Mill Creek Park Commissioo. 

• llsyi^ound Aisociatioo. 

Recreation Commission.. 


36 

24 


17 . 
16’ 




286.91 


20 ; 


2,693.70 

69554 

60.00, 

824.62, 


13.886.20 

3,904.14 


1,86056 


3,000.00' 


01 

V- 

3i 


i 


I 


11,261 Board of Park Commissionerv. 

5,036 TVk Department . .. . 

14,763 Y. M.C. A ... . 

0,621 Park Department .. . 

2.236'City Commission ,. . 

7512 Chamber of Commerce and City of Clinton 

050r Board of kiducation. 

95^ Hoard of kidueation. . 

4.^)6 City of Manipim . 

186.389|Park Recreation Department and Board of| 
klducation. 


38 Ponca City . 
30 Shattuck_ 

40 Tulaa 

41 Wyonewoo^J. 


16,136'lVk Department.. 

1.600 Chamber of Commerce 
141.268 TVk Board 
2,000 City of Wynnewood . .. 


Or«gen 

42'Albany 


43 Rend 

44 k^tigeoe 

46 Crants Pan 
46 Medford 
47[< hitario 

48 Pendleton. 

49 f*artian<f 
.Salem 

51 .^Jvertoo.. 


6526 City of Ailmny and American Legion 

i Auxiliary . 

8.848 Schoi)l Hoard .... . 

I8,90rnayground Commission .... 

4,666.iVk Department.. 

11.007 (.’ity IhiMic Schools . 

2.00^1 Kiwanis Cluh . 

6.619 Park (^omminsion and Playgrounds 
301.815 PUyground Division, Bureau nf Parks 
26,264) llaygroutid Board 
2.162 City Park Committee. 


30 . 


1 100.00! 

160.00 

30l -. 


813.07 

56.96, 


,1 i' 

1 1 


33 


2 , 000 . 00 ' 


\OOJOO 

140.00 

1,100.00! 

217.17 

26050 

1,60050 


1,064.75, 

2,360.00' 

124.15 

150.00 

18750 

734.00 

1 , 000.00 


1,75150 


13.072.00; 

6,766.15 


1,000.00 


2 300.00] 

25050 


126! 


1500.00 


26350] 
256.71 
292501 
6.534 5 2 


1,800.00, 


630.00 

885.10 


2,886.25 


1509.18 


37050; 

12,000.00 

8529.74 

500.001 

100.00 


60050 


150.00] 
131.11 
75050] 
50.00, 
1,750.001 
750.00 


4.154.7Vj 

15,000.00 

I.67l.7l| 


35050 

12,089.00 

4,44553) 

3,133.00| 

1,550.00 


500.00' 


30050 

250.00' 

2,15050 


1,450.00] 


500.00 

10 . 00 ] 


3,000.00 

30.00; 

1.00050 


T .. I 3 
34j lOj 40, 


1.000501 


6.055.00 


4,50050 


10050 

67.7S| 

1,521.73 


Pannsylvnnln 
62 Allegheny County*^ 


53 Allentown. 


I 


54 AlUvjna 
56 .\spin«aU 
56 Avalon 
57'Hearef Falls 

68 Bethlehem 

69 ItittW . 

on Carlisle 

01 (’hamlwnUirg 
62 ('naleavUIe 
0.1 ('orahohnekeo 
64 f’rafloo 
Don^ea 
66 Easton 


1,374.410 Krrreation Bureau. Allegheny County De-] 
I partment of iVks . | 

02Jk63.R4^eation Commission and School Board. 


18' 3 

13. lOj 


67 F^ris 

l 

66 (Ireenslsjrg 


82.054 lieerfation ConimMiioo .... 

4.263 Ilerreation Board .. 

5.940 iiorougb Council . 

17.l47'.Seb<iol Board . 

67.892 Hoys' Club . 

HSJiM Wnmeo's Civic Club 
12Ji96 Borough rjf Carlisis tnd School Board 
13.788 Borough Council 
14,582 Department of IVks ami I\ililic Property 
10,816 Community ('enter 
7,Ori4 School Dwtnet 

13.906 fHiblic Schools. . 

34.468 .^honl District . .| 

I ( School Bimrd 

115.967i I Dept, nf Parks and Puhtie Property. 

j ' Commiasionirt of WaUr Works ... 
16.5rifl Playground Assoriatini 


300.00 

392.25. 


6,755.64 26,607.43' 

260.00] 650.00 

2405 0 300.00 


75,00050^ 


3.50050; 

544.91 


r 

3 

14 

1 

8 . 

6 


30050| 

'8550; 


1,800.00 

1 , 202 . 00 , 


3.00050 
3,787JO 


80050 


219.00 

868.15 

400.00! 


2551) 
50.00 
10050 
270 40 


4.702.61 

192^ 


1.296.00 

1,044.001 

90050 

1.260.no] 

590.00 
575.00 
300.00 
70050 
3,044 50, 


3.779.94' 

59150 



13,886.20 

16J79.90 

1 • 

{ 

M 1 

83.75 

3,98759 

4,970J4 

M 






j 1.850J5 

2.674.97 

! M 




P 



1,100.00 

P 


7,000.00 

10.000.0( 

1 M 

2,W5.« 

. 3.612.95 

3,613.95 

M 


1 2560.00 

3,173.97 

, M 


I 124.15 

t80.ll 

P 

90'.0( 

240.00 

3405( 

M ' 

312.5( 

500.00 

7505( 

M 


1 734.00 

874.0( 

. P 

3.800.0C 

4,80050 

5,900.00 M 

582.8( 

582.80 

799.97 

M 


... . . 

250.0( 


600.0C 

2,400.00 

6.000.0( 

p 










630.00 

893JO 

M 


885.10 

1,14151 

P 

6.662 J2 

6.662J2 

7,489.65 

M 

3.65559 

7,810.18 

14.344JO 

M 

32.535J7 

47,5MJ7 

50,42152 

M 


1.671.71 

4.73259! P 




‘ p 1 

48050 

830.00 

1.300.00‘ .M 1 

40,000.06 

52,089.00 

77.1615C 

M 

16,093.45 

20J38.48 

34.654 57 

M 


3.13350 

3,633.06 

P 


1,050.00 

1,750.00' M 1 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 

M 

1550.00 

U50.00 

155050 

M 




P 


fiOO.OO 

750.06 

M 


304 57 

735.98 

M 


300.00 

1500.00 

M 


250.00 

300.00 

M 

350.00 

2JOO.OO 

4,250.06 

M 


750.00 

1J00.00 

M 

3.000.00 

8,055.00 

10,705.00 

M 


10,511.60 

14.011.60 

M 



40.00 

p 


4,500.00 

5.50050 

M 




M 




MAP 


300.00 

400.66 

MAP 


39255 

450.00 

M 

2,038.62 

2,038.62 

4,56055 

M 1 

. 


3.00050 

M 


1 

30050 

P 


.. . 1 

40050 

M 

14,898 82 

41JO0.25| 

>"83.100.17 

M 

, 

650.00! 

910.00 

M 


360.00; 

i 

600.00 

M 

9.120.00 

12,120.00 

90.620.00 

c 

232.11 

4,019.61 

4J64J3 

MAP . 

1,70050 

2,50050, 

2J0050 

M 


700.00] 

2J0050 

M . 

700.00j 

2,078.93 

3J80.93 

M . 


! 


M 



500.00 

M i 


1.29650: 

1,80050 

M*P 1 


1,044.00' 

1.9t2.15 

Kl < 

inb.oo 

i.nnn.00 

1.400.00 

M 1 

675.00 

1.935.001 

1,935.00 

M ( 

12550 

71S50| 

715.00 

M*P 1 


S75.no| 

600.00 

M 1 


moo 

350.00 

M < 


700.00, 

800 00 

M 1 


3.044.00, 

3514.40 

M 1 


. 


M 

ll,6fl0.M 

M.460J17 

19.16.1.18 

M 

111.73* 

702.73' 

894.931 MAP ‘6 


22 


23 


28 < 
?» < 











































































































































































RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 

the table 


Flaygrouoda 

Uoder 

Leadership 


Recreation I Community 
BuUdiogs I Centers 


:&! S 

O o u 



Golf Golf 

Courses Courses 

9-Hole 18-Hole 


Swimming I Swimming 

Pools I Pools Ti 

Indoor ' Outdoor C 





Source of 
Information 



609,190 r.I 

170,037’ 11 77,088, 

28,800 ..I. . 

122,964. . .1.!. 

.I 1, 27,000'. 

8 , 000 ; ... .'. 


16,6701 1 


115,496 ... . 
57,468 2 


12,000 . ... . 'i "il 

55.500 1 160,000... . 3 ! 

.•. 6 ,. 2 4 


E S 


1 ; ir...' . ... 11 12.762 . 11 30.000 3lSophie T. Fiehhack.Il 

1 31. ... . .. 2:H.G. Danford . 2 

4 .. . ...i ...|J. P. Seitters .13 

2 2'.. ...1...,. 6.IWarron W. Parks. 5 

1, 1 ... ... I 1. 3. 1 .A.nnabelle Brown .. '6 

6 1 ... .. ...' ...... 2. 3. 2 D. W. Jacot. i 7 

. 2 13 25,000 i!L. G. Millisor.js 

6.. 1 ', .. 4 2,000 11W. G. Llewellyn.i 9 

.... 1. 4.[Charles B. Williams. . ..! 10 

1 1 250 ... ... 1 .. .. 3 100 ... J. K. Nicmi .11 

1 1 ... . .. ...... 1. 1. I'R. M. Weible. 12 

V 2. 1 ,!!!!!![.. 7. i r. s. Mote . 13 

7 1. 17. HE. V. Leach.*14 

... 1 ....Frank Mitchell.|15 

1 1. ... . ..'C. C. McBroom.*16 

. 3|. 2 .J. M. KeUey..;i7 

2 4... .. . 1.... .1. 18.Howard G. Morits.18 

. ...I . .. . ... .,__ 1 .Herbert H. Knapp.19 

1 1... ,'.... . 2.Mrs. Carl L. Scith.^20 

2 10. . . .I..I.George A. Abele...21 

. .. |... .I. L 15,8001... ....0. 0. Hayman. a 

2 2|... . 1 .1. ... __ 3. 4.Homer W. Fish.22 


470,314 9 84,699. 


69,9411 2 19,443. 


8 269,206 34 39,152 ...'Merritt W. Green. 


24,625|...! . ...... i... I ... ... I •• • . 2 I.[Clarence L. Thomas.... a 

. 2, 50,000.... ... . ... 1 . I...| . . . '.Ih. V. Hunt.24 

. |•••' .I..I... ..I . 2 ' 2.250 1'Carl D. Fischer. Jr.25 

7 ... ., 1.. 4. 40 . ..' Lionel Evans.26 

1 . 1, 47,802 1:. ...1. [••• . 24,685 ... [A. E. Davies. a 

1. .. • • • .I • • • . 1... ___ • • . . 1 John H. Chase. b 


1 M. M. Shamp, 


40 1 16 . 

41 .. 


1 1'... ...I I... . 1. 1. 1 Ira A. Hill. 

2 2... . . 1. 2.TimT. Warren. 

1 1 ..i. I... ... 1 500 ... J. E. Hickman.. 

2 . i ... I .. . .j..H. E. Wrinkle. . 

1, 1 . . . . . ... . . 1 5,000 2 750 1 H. T. LawTcncc 


2. 2. 21H. E. Morris.28 

1. 1. IjR. L. Boake.29 

10,000 10 . 2 IC.C. Custer.30 

1. .iDwight Randall.31 

. 1. l ira A. Hill.32 

1. 2.Tim T. Warren.33 

. 1 500 ... J. E. Hickman.34 

..H. E. Wrinkle.35 

1 5,000 2 750 1 H. T. LawTcncc.36 


7 49 2,030,416 . 30 . 2 14 1 . 1 

■ ■ >0. 9j. 1 4 .. . 1| 

!! 17’ 375,060 "2 " Vs,666 "si”’.' 


6. 41. 14|G. W. Daniclaon and 

Herachell Emery.37 

1 . 8' . 2|P. J. Bellinghauaen.38 

. 1;.J Don S. Fleming.39 

2 90,500 41 100,000 lOlRoy U. Lane.40 

1. . Is. D. Williams.41 


2|. 2 13,000. 

23 . 23 550,870 

2. 2. 


ll... .’. .. . 1C. E. Sox. .. 

. 1... . { . 1 8,640 ...I. . 1 R. E. McCormack., 

1, 1.. . .. 2. 1 Frances E. Baker... 

. .1 1. 1 . j . 2.C. R. Duer. 

4. .. ... . .j... 3.E. H. Hedrick. 


169,505 . 2 ' 13 .i 
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RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 
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60 JK) 

3,450.00 
400.00 
6.004.86 

6.250.00( 6.360.00j 12,610.00| 

14 . 000 . 00 ! *' 3^00b.00(' * !7’000.00 
300 . 00 ;.I 300.00 


2,780.47 

6,376.71 

125.00] 

110i)0| 

48.00, 


300.00 . 

1.650.00!!!!’.!!!] 


1; 


;! 


900.001 

180.00) 

1 

4.220.78 


I 

I 4 

. 197 

II • 

5 

1 . 


1.554.19 

2.913.28, 

1,860.64’ 
2,300JX) . 
115.11, 

250.00' - 

4,640.93! 
i.'oob'.ool ‘ 
22.775.06 

58.030.91 . 


37,332.54 

300.001 

3.500.00| 

‘ 12.823*00|‘ 

1,800.00! 
434.38 
480.00 . 
5 , 613.901 

6,783.06! 


340.05 

3,042.28' 

] 

l,125.00i 

I50.no) 

820.00! 

UM.w! 

I 

1,000.00 


988.87: 

1.618.00 

7,484.451 


9.046.99 j 
655.65; 


360.00! 

1,035.00 


10.657.76 

2.000'.0oj 

V44!8S1.6oi 


38.421.43 

1.000.00 

8,930.00 . 
‘ 8.943.00 ; 
3,502JO 


19.745JOI 

200.00! 

4 J11.861 


650X8)1 
877 J4 


375.00; 

200X8) 


345.00, 

500.00, 


60X8)! P 
4.896.65, M 
2JOO.OO' P 
7.594.24 M 
17.923.18 M 
17Jia.OO M 
30.500XK); MfkP 
• 300.00. P 

. ■ M 

3OO.OOI 350.001 P 

.. M 

1.650.00 2.761.00; M 


988.87; 
10,664.99 


8,140.101 


2.701.28 

47,078.27 


360.00 

1.380.00 

500.00, 


10.000.74 M 
8.600.00 M 
475.11 M 
IJSO.OO M 
1,350.00) M 


3,800.00, 14.457.70 19.098.69 


1,800.00| 

82.812.00| 


77.422.941 


540X)0 


2,050.00 

5,490.2s; 


210.001 


1.890.00 

400.00 


s.soo.ooj 

327.693.00' 


M 21 
.M '22 


8.800.00 M 123 
10.000.00 M 
350,468.00 ,M 
128.030.91, M 


I15.844J7; 

1,000.00 

8,930.001 

I 

8.943.00! 

4,O42J0| 
3.740.84 
2.050.00 
25.235 J31 
200 . 00 : 
10,299.24' 


’•74.207JO 
174.167JS 
IJOO.OO 
t2.930X)0, 
22.600.00 
41.766.00] 


M 
C 

M*P 
M 
M 

M 129 


860.00' 

877.24 


2,265.00 

600.00 


7J00.00f l0.T96.60i 18.296.60i 

,1 


s.ooa.oo 


iW.M 


in in 2 Ik 


3»' , J. 



■ '1 . 


1 

35.00 

lOOXX)^ . 

100.00 

662J0 

1.887 JOj 

1.887 JO 

2,1.13.00 

15.03400 

15,024.00 

soo.no; 

! 2,000XW 500.00 

2J0OX1O 

i 

4 J54 64 

900.00 4,537.90 

6.437.90 

3.100.00 

, J 

5.232.0o' 

[ 

1 

5,232.00: 


s.noo.co 


i,si2jn' M 
4.571.14 M 
2.S3n.0O' M 
3n.S49.43 NUS 
450.nn! r 
i;.ns2J0| M 

2.2J5.00I M 
i.2on.n5 M 
3.91952 I> 

4.29n.(IOi M 
7Sox>nl M 
i.oon.ool M 

23.S59.«2{ M 
5.n«i.oo! M 
! « 
s.ocio.nni M 




135.00, 

2.650.00 

17,157.00, 

5.000.00 

' 12 .ono. 00 j 

5jno.no! 


48J93.44 M 








































































































RECREATION STATISTICS FOR 1933 

th^ table 



Flaygrounda 
• Uoder 

Leadership 


Recreation 

Buildings 

Indoor 

Community 

Centera 


Baseball Diamonds, Number I 

Bathing 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Swimnung 

Pools 

Indoor 

Swimming 

Poola 

Outdoor 

Tennis 

Courts 



No. of City 

a 

1 

1 

Summer Only 

School Year Only 

Summer aod Other Scmoos 

Total 

Total Yearly or Scasoaa 
Atteodance * 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Athletic Fields, Number 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasooal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number of Wading Pool 

Source of 
Information 

1 


12 



12 

93.500 





1 

1 











3 


1 


2 


13 



13 

136,472 





... 


i 












William P. Coughlin.... 

3 


3 



3 
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1 



] 
























1 



1 





















1 
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1 



, 





















) Mra. Eli 2 . Townseod.. 

5 


15 



15 

100.943 



6 

19.400 


1 















6 


2 



2 

113,500 




... 










3 

6.000 

2 




7 


6 



6 

68,269 



7 

29,161 

1 

4 










16 

4 

4,598 



8 


18 



18 

391,443 



9 

18,325 

. 


8 










■5 














2 

25,660 




1 






b 


1 



1 

1,950 



1 

6,400 












. 



9 


1 



1 

6,500 



1 

6,000 


1 












1,000 


Tyaon P. Kiahbaugh_ 





















10 











1 

1 

1 














11 

3 




3 

20,000 



















12 






... 


1 


3 

5 















13 


5 



5 

99,148 





5 

5 









1 


4 




14 


2 



2 

1,800 



1 

2,506 

1 

2 











2 




15 


6 



6 

98,628 





2 

3 

1 










7 


2 


16 


18 



18 

265,600 






10 

1 

57.000 

1 

25,000 



2 




11 

150,000 

2,006 


17 


8 



8 

210,967 



8 

100,896 

' 

3 





1 

2,052 



9 

1 












3 

2 

111,618 


29,725 








18 


1 



1 

* 22,566 



1 

13,500 









1 


1 


1 


19 


5 



5 
















. 


20 












1 

1 










3 

1,800 



21 




13 

13 

272,708 



8 


, 


4 


, 








2 



22 








2 


3 

2 







2 




10 




23 


13 

2 


15 

700.666 

3 





2 

2 










3 


2 


24 










1 

1 

1 














25 

i9 

34 



53 

6.244,916 

4 

1,344.443 

17 

1,016,483 

8 

9 











30 












2 

10 

3 

340,000 


57,500 


14,300 



1 

103,000 

84 

320,000 



h 
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30 














6 


4 

563,063 



5 

259,288 




52.708 

11 

7,767 



27 


4 



4 

130,000 





2 


1 







14 

0 

Armin H. Gerhardt.... 

28 




38 

38 

235,128 

1 

134,583 

5 

63,535 

2 
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2 

4 

2 

200.000 

1 

35,000 

39,087 







3 

15,000 

56,360 

525 



29 


8 



8 

'270,946 

3 

41,700 

4 

'50,578 

1 

5 

2 

167.500 

2 

1 

15,429 





13 

2 


30 


4 



4 

68,576 


3 

52,129 


4 




1 

19,760 



10 



a 









3 

3 

2 









11 



31 












1 

1 

9.000 











William D. Stockwell... 
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1 


4 

5 

100,000 



3 

50,000 














32 


4 



4 

3.000 




1 

2 

1 

10,000 













33 


3 

3 


6 

60,959 

1 

80,887 

2 

11,658 


1 

1 

1 





1 




7 




34 








1 

1 














35 


3 



3 

108.708 






1 

2 

25,000 









8 




a 








7 

17,606 










1 





3fi 


7 


4 

11 

150,000 





25 

I 









39,500 

12 


... 


37 


3 



3 





1 

... 









6 




a 


, 









2 

3 









1 

60,000 

7 




38 

2 

8 



10 

375.000 



6 

22,000 

6 

4 







1 

20.000 

16 

5.000 


I*aul F. Hagen 
and E. C. Pynn. 
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3 
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& 












1 

2 

5,000 









2 

4.000 

2.000 



40 




5 

5 

7,500 



3 

1.000 

1 

1 








1 


12 


J. A. Torreaani and 






















41 

1 




3 
















1 






42 

3 



14 

17 

8,165 

1 

0,750 

21,000 

32,751 

35,500 

9,754 



4 

4 

2 









4 


1 


43 

22 




22 

4 



















44 

] 




1 


1 



2 

1 

1 

4.000 


2.000 







3 

1.000 



45 

54 




54 


5 



18 

18 









8 



46 

9 




9 


2 



5 

5 











2 




47 


10 



10 





16 

18 









3 






48 


15 



15 

'“368.426 





3 

27 

12 




1 




4 

13,798 

54,683 

110 




49 




22 

22 

331,089 






3 




2 

52,447 

2 

148.312 

1 

55 

64,930 

7 

G. Champinn. 
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I No. cf City 


STATE AND 
CITY 


MtoA^ns 

Aulhorily 


I Piid Workers ; 
Etdttfive of I 
C&reUkert 


PLAYGROUND AND COMMUNITY 

_ FooXnoUx fellow 

Expe&dilurfi Last Fiscs] Year 




"a-c 

■eJ 

c 

V 

lAud, 

Upkeep. 


e 


BuUdiogi. 

Supplies 


6 


Fermft- 

and 



Ti I* 

s. 

nent 

loci- 

'o 

"o 

B>- 

W ^ 

1 

o 

Equipment 

denUli 

e 

6 

oH 

"3 



y. 

V. 

y.b* 





Salariei and Wages 

For 

Iveadertbip 

Other 

Senricta 

ToUl 


’u ... j ,,. / Reercstioo CommisBion 

' Huiullon. ISSXWO ( Bo.rd ot P.rk M.n«,m.nl 

2 I^puskssinK. 3.500|Community Club 

3 Kitebeoer . 32.000|Recreation Asnoculion 

4 CHUva . . ISSiOOirUycrounda Department 

I^cpartmenl 

SjTofonlo. 0.6.0<4. | Board of Mucatioo 


. 

7 ^rbec. 140,000 IlayKround. Committee . 

8 k^un. CO,745 Munici^ PleyKrounds Comminion. , 

9 Westmount . 28,000 Pvlu Depmrtment 

Saikatch.wftn I 

10 Rettimi . 50,000|Civic PUyErnunde Cnmmutstoo 

11 SMketoon. 45,000 llayErounra Ajeociition. 


5 ... I 19 

6, I 30! 


3.S&4.45' 

5.000,00; 

1 1 . 775 . 55 ' 

2.030.00 

400.00 

2S.092.00| 

12,175.55 

30,123.00! 

i 5 . 73 O.i 2 j 

‘2;200i» 

11.750.54 

6 OO.OO' 

24.774^2 

2,800.00 

36.530.86^ 

3^600.00 

O. 3 IO.OO 1 

! 

' 0^10.00' 

24.044.67 
0.110.72 
1.273.48 
3W.00 
8.740 

60.120.00' 

14.020.12 

023JI 

1.300IK) 

06.041.70 
, 50.00 

1,402.03 
11.500.00 

157.061.70^ 
14.070.12 
2.416.20 j 
11.500.00, 
1.300.00, 

300.00 

3,202.60 

1.670X>0 

2.2S0.00 

125.00 

3.907.00 

1.705.00 

6.2:7.00| 


204,451X10 M 


KKY TO SV.MI101,S 

f UtitltT ,Sourct‘S of FInniiiinI Support M—Munlrlpnl Fiiiitl.s; I*—Private S—Stale Kuntls; and 

C—(.'otitily ^■illllIs. 

* The playground nttenilnnce flRiire!) Include both partlcl|Mints anil si>ectators. 

•• The attendanro fljjure.s for buildlnjipt anil Indoor centers Include participants only. 


FOOT.NOTKS 

1. Incluilcs attendance at 11 atlilctic ficitl.s. 

2. Iiicluilc,s partlripatlon at i>>liole t;olf (K>urse. 

:i, Tito Ixis AnRcles Countj’ Department of l{ecrcntion Camps and PlayKrounds nialntalneil recreation fa¬ 
cilities III the followliiK municipalities In 10.3d: I{e<londo Ilearli, .Alanlialtan Ilearli, Iaiii); Ueacli, Santa Monica, City 

Terrace, Kiirekii Villa, Dc.vter Canyon, Alondra Park, San Dinias, MIclielinda, and Temple. 

4. Tills flitiire Includes attendance at community centers. 

.*>. This amount does not include c.xpenditurc.s In connection ivitli tnnnicipal stvimmiii); |>ool. 
n. This IlKiire Includes iittemlaiicc at ri-creatlon bnildliiKs. 

till. Of this nnionnt lilt).00 ro]>resent.s iinrhvssith'd evpenditnre.s hy the Itoaril of Kdiication. 

7. The Santa Ilarbarii County Hoard of Forestry opcriiteil liiithliiK beaches at Cnr|ienterln and Gnviota 

lleiich. 

8. Tivcnty-slx of these plnyRrountls are on |>nrk property and maintalneil by the Park Department. 

1). The ilrnnford Community Council, Inc., oiieratcs playKi'Ounds at .Shore Ileach and Stony Creek. 

It). Tills llitiiro represents participants only. 

11. Mninlninc<l a proitrani of cnmniiinity recreation nctiritics for colored citizens. 

12. Ilecrcatlon facilities are provided by the Cook Comity Forest Preserve District In Des Plaines, Glen¬ 

coe, Glenview, Glenwood, Deniont, l.yons, Morton Grove, Northbrook, Palatine, lUver Forest, River Grove, .South 
CliIcnRo lleiKlits, Thornton, Westi'rn .Springs, Wheeling, Wilmette, and several additional commnnlties. 

13. Half time of the Roys’ Work Secretary of the V. M. C. A. wn.s donated for suiiervisioii of pInyBronnds. 
14 Recreation facilities arc innintnined by the Wliiiielmgo County Forest Pn-serve District In Rockford, 

Rockton Township, Pccntornlca, Shirlanil, Ix>vcs Park, and Cherry Valley. 

1.'. This report Includes facilities operated by Roiird of Public Works. 

Id. This nmoiiiit iloes not Include expenditures of D<‘partment of Parks for innintennnee of <5 swimniiiig 
(MKils, I IH-hole golf coiir-K', 2 bnschnii dinmoniLs, and 1(1 tennis courts Incindeil in this report. 

17. Park Department ninintnins facilities used by Division of Recreation, Department of Welfare. 

18. The Community Service program In this city Is ono of organize*! activities not centrnllzetl. A year- 

round dlis'ctor with the aid of trained volunteers rerriiltcil from community groups anil ngencles alms to develop 
the recreational resources of the city through a varied program Including training cins.sos for volunteer lenders. 

II). This report represents fneilitles in Weston and Cnnton. 

21. Risl Cross furnishes swiinniing instructors. 

22. t)ne man and one. woman of this niimlier were snppitixl hy the I’laygroiind Department of Newton. 

'23. In addition to this amount, city furnished light and water for swinuning pool to estimated value of 

$1.71)0. 

21. The artivities i>f this bniidliig are nniler supervision. 

‘2.'». The Flhit Coiiimiinlly Music .Assorlallnn promotes nnd operates a community-wide music program In 
r<Mi|s‘rntion with pnhiir srhoois, churches, industries, iiiid homes. 
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No. of City n 

PUygrounda 

Under 

Leadership 

Total Yearly or Seaaonal 

Attcodance * 

Recreation 

Buildiogs 

Indoor 

Community 

Centers 

Athletic Fielda, Number ] 

Baseball Diamonds, Number | 

Bathiog 

Beaches 

Golf 

Courses 

9-Hole 

Golf 

Courses 

18-Hole 

Svrimmiog 

Pools 

lodoor 

Svrimming 

Pools 

Outdoor 

Teimis 

Courts 

Number of Wading Pools | 

Source of 
lofonnatioo 

c 

Year Round 

Summer Only 

School Year Only 

Summer and Other Seasoot 

1 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance •* 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Attendance ** 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

S 

Total Yearly 

OP iSeaaonal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 
Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
nr Seasnnal 

Participation 

Number 

Total Yearly 
or Seasonal 

Participation 

1 


17 



17 

367,639 



5 

18,791 








j 





5 













1 

34 





] 


1 




9? 



K. K. Marshall .... 

2 


1 



1 

10,000 

2 

70,900 

.. I. 

] 

1 











3 

1.200 



3 


7 



7 

»®103.885 



7 



1 

... 








1 

7,589 


? 


4 


15 



15 

382,283 





1 


4 






0 

149,965 


4 




5 

5 

16 


37 

58 

2,018.509 

5 

444,722 

47 


2 

20 

6 









316 






22 



22 

151,638 













12 

86.800 







6 

37 



66 

103 

10,496,559 

22 

1,318,001 




17 





I 


18 

5 


60 





2 

7 



9 

303,976 

J 

39,958 

3 

2.027,358 















751 ] 


7 


4 



4 

11,000 




















8 











2 

2 

1 










24 




9 

6 




6 






1 




2 








18 


1 


10 


13 



13 

111.057 





12 
















11 


5 



5 

37,926 



4 

3,000 

6 

14 









1 

56,792 

















■' 




I 







2G. Includes participation at 9-liole golf course. 

27. Five vliiages lu Grosse Poiiito Township arc served by tiie Board of Education. 

28. Tlie Board of Education gi'aiited free, use of buildings and grounds to social agencies and also pro¬ 
vided a playground supervisor. Twelve social agencies ])rovided instructors for 10 playgrounds for 8 weeks. 

29. This amount represents only capital expendltm-es, otiicr e.vpenditures not available. 

30. The aim of this Association is to develop the recreational resources of the city. Its progi-am includes 
tile promotion of special activities and the trauiing of recreation leaders. 

31. The Dramatic League promotes a coniniunity-nldc dramatic program. 

32. Tills city is under Passaic County Park Commission. 

33. The Essex County Park Commission maintained recreation faciiitics in Newark, Bloomllcid, East Orange, 
Iri’ington, Montciair, Nutley, Orange, Belicvillc, Caldwcii, West Orange, Verona, Essex Fells, Jliilburii, and 
South Orange. 

34. Summer population 17.5,000. 

33. Tlic Passaic County Park Commission maintained rccrcatioii facilities in Wayne Towiisiiip, Paterson, 
AVest Paterson, Pomjiton Iiakes, and Totowa. 

30. This is a 27-iioic goif course. 

37. The Union County Park Commission maintains recreation facilities in New Providence, Scotch Plains, 
AVcstfleld, Kenilworth, Roselle., Rahway, Xiindcn, Union, Mountainside, Siuiiniit, Piainfleid, Eiizabctii, Cranford, 
Hillside, Roselle Park, and Garwood. 

38. This figure includes all participation In swhnmiiig. 

39. This is one of the communities In Westchester County whicii is also served by the County Recreation 
and Park Commissions. 

40. Eastchester inciiides tiie incorporated villages of nroiixville and Tuckalioe. 

41. The Erie County Park Commission maintains reercntioii facilities in East Hamburg, Aurora, Lancaster, 
and Tonawaiida. 

42. One of these is also listed as a fnii-time year-round worker with the Recreation Commission. 

43. Participation covers summer season only. 

44. The Monroe County Park Conmiisslon maintains 5 county parks. 

45. Includes attendance at all facilities. 

40. This amount does not ineiude expenditures of otlier municipal departments whicii maintained and con¬ 
trolled many of the facilities used by the Recreation Dcjiartmcnt. 

47. Tlic AVestchc.stcr County Recreation Commission aids tlic cities, sinai! towns, and villages of the county 
in Increasing recreation opportunities for their citizens. Among its activities are the organization' of dramatic 
groups, recreation clubs, community choruses, county pla.y d.ays, and training classes for volunteer leaders. 

48. The AA''estchester County Park Commission maintains recreation faciiitics in Yonkers, Ardsley, Tarrytown. 
Harmon, AAlilte Plains, Mount A’'ernon, New Rochelle, Rye, Cortiandt, and Yorktown. 

49. Fifty of these men and 78 of these women were used on tiie stagger system. 

30. This amount was spent for winter sports faciiitics and program. 

51. Includes attendance at swlnuning pools. 

52. The Cleveland Metropolitan Park Board oiierates recreation facilities in the following munlcipaiities: Bay 
Village, Rocky River, Hinchlcy, Brecksvllie, Bedford, Euciid, North Oimsted, Strongsville, and Cieveiand. 

53. This amount represents expenditures in connection with golf courses and swimming pool only. 

54. Includes iji.AOO.OO from Community Chest for colored recreation. 

5.5. Hamilton County maintains facilities in Cincinnati, Evanston, Norwood, Glendale, AVestern Hills, Sharon- 
viile, AVinton Common, JIlii Creek, and Sheffield Farms. 
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so. Includes $S-1,838.28 spent for golf which Is unclassified. 

57. The AlleRlienj' County Bureau of I’arks maintains recreation facilities In McCnrdles, Snowden, nnd 
Broughton. 

38. Forty-two of these volunteers were sent to 22 Institutions, who conducted recreational activities under 
leadership of reporting oKeiicy. 

50. Includes playground attendance also. 

00. Other expenditures of this department not ineludcd In tills amount. 

01. In addition to this amount services to the estimated value of $31,000.00 were supplied by the Park Depart¬ 
ment, Water Bureau, nnd School District. 

02. This ninount represents only expendlturo for leaderslilp. 

03. This rc|K)rt covers playground nnd recreation service In the following communities: Wilkes Bnrre, Forty 
Fort, Wyoming, Georgetown, Ix:e Park, Xewtown, Sugar Notch, Warrior Bun, Swoyersvllle, loizcme, Ijnrksvlllc, 
Edwnrdsvllle, I’ij-mouth, nnd Pringle. 

04. Other expenditures by I’nrk Department for upkeep and maintenance of facilities not Included In this 
amount. 

0.3. The Xelghborhoo<I Guild senes Villages of Pence Dale, Wakefield, Kingston, West Kingston, Mniitanuck. 
Also reaches children nnd adults from Town of Nnrragansett. 

OO. These plnygrouniLs ore open under part time supervision. 

07. The Community Becrention Association serves ns a clearing house for recreallon In BIclimond and Is n 
promoting, demonstrating organization. 

08. This Committee continued the playground program following dissolution of city Board of Education. 

00. Oglebny Institute In cooperation with the ^\^^cellng Park Commission nnd West Virginia University 
conducts an experimental program of recreation activities at Oglebny Park nnd serves a trI-state area with a pop¬ 
ulation of 200,000. 

70. This amount expended only for development of permanent facilities for School nnd Park Boards. 

71. The Milwaukee County Park Commission nuilntalns recreation facilities In South Milwaukee, West Allis, 
Wauwatosa, Shorewood, Greenfield, North Milwaukee, nnd Brown Deer. 

72. In addition to this numl)er of paid leaders many volunteers were used. 

7.3. This amount does not include expenditures of other organizations whose facilities are used by the report¬ 
ing agency. 

74. Director of recreation Is nsslste<1 by volunteers In supervision of facilities. 

73. These are portable wading pools. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 

April 27. 1934 

Development and periection oi recreational resources and facilities will 
undoubtedly exercise a most beneficial influence towards the upbuilding of 
sturdy community, state and notional life. It is a broad field with many ramifi¬ 
cations but if properly explored will result not only in the providing of employ¬ 
ment but in permanent social recreational health giving economic and cultural 
assets of ever increasing value. There is great need for vision and for careful 
and intelligent planning in this regard as well as maximum cooperation. I take 
advantage of this opportunity, therefore, to congratulate the members of your 
organization upon the very fine unselfish, public spirit, energy and ability with 
which they hove attacked these fundamentally important problems. Your 
present conference is a further manifestation of these qualities and I feel sure 
that your sessions will result in marked additional progress. I regret that press¬ 
ing duties prevent me from attending but the New England Recreation Con¬ 
ference can be assured of our cooperation to the fullest possible extent. 

H. L. HOPKINS, Administrator, 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

Copy of telegram sent by Harry L. Hopkins to the New England Recrea¬ 
tion Conference, held under the auspices of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion, at Springfield, Massachusetts, April 26-28, 1934. 




Emergency Work Program in Recreation 

for 1933 


Many cities throughout the country have de¬ 
rived much benefit in their recreation programs 
not only through the use of relief labor, which 
has resulted in the improvement of existing 
play areas and in the construction of new 
facilities, but also through the leadership made 
available through relief funds. With local 
budgets cut to such an extent in many cities 
that funds for paid leadership were reduced to 
a minimum, the play program in some cities 
would have been seriously threatened had it 
not been for the services of these emergency 
workers. Experience has shown, however, that 
without the general supervision of an experi¬ 
enced worker the efifectiveness of the services 
of the relief workers is never fully realized. 

In connection with the following table giv¬ 
ing statistical information regarding leadership 
and other services through relief funds, the 
fact should be kept in mind that the CWA pro¬ 
gram, through which much more leadership 
was available than under the previous plan, 
was not initiated until November, 1933, almost 
at the close of the period on which the Year 
Book report is based. The figures quoted ac¬ 
cordingly do not give a true picture of the sit¬ 
uation at the end of 1933. 

Except in a few cases where the entire 
program was under the direction of an emer¬ 
gency staff it has been impossible to differen¬ 


tiate between facilities supervised by regular 
or emergency personnel. For that reason the 
following tables include facts regarding lead¬ 
ership and expenditure only. 

LEADERSHIP 

Recreation Workers Paid from Emergency Funds 
Cities reporting employed recreation 


workers . 179 

Men workers employed.4.236 

Women workers employed.'-3.047 

Total workers employed.7.283 

Cities reporting workers employed 
year round. 34 


Total workers employed year round. .. 1,405 
FINANCES 

Three hundred ten cities reported the use of 
emergency funds for recreation purposes. Of 
this total 222 reported amounts spent while the 
remaining 88 reported expenditures but were 
unable to state the amount expended up to the 
time the report was made. Fifty-seven of this 
number reported emergency paid leaders, while 
practically all indicated expenditure for im¬ 
provement of existing areas and facilities or 
construction of new ones. 

The figures in parentheses in the following 
table represent the number of cities reporting 
in each case. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Land, Buildings, Permanent Equipment.$3,392,518.43 (66) 

Upkeep, Supplies, and Incidentals. 183,487.43 (33) 

Salaries and Wages: 

For Leadership . 892,692.26 (144) 

For Labor and Other Services. 1,481,821.37 (61) 

Total Salaries and Wages. 2,393,685.71 (174) 

Total Expenditures . 5 . 991 . 303-57 (222) 
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EMERGENCY WORK PROGRAM 
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IN RECREATION FOR 1933 
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573,076. lioard of Lducation. Extension De(iart> 
meat 

15.777 Board of Ihiblie Works j 

15.043 Board of Education 
4.928 Temporary Emergency Hclief Administra>J 

I tion .... I 

5,741 Park ComraiMino . 

17.802 School Boanl ......... | 

20X40 Recreation Commission 

47X97 Hoard of Education ^ 

4.203 School Board 

Recreation Commiasion. , 

>S.M>i]Outin«auh. Inc. I 

I.OnO .Schonl Hoard I 

7.007 Recreation CocnmMtion and Itoard of, 

I k^ucatioD . . 

10.446 Recreation Commission . . 

16.250 Department of Public Works . 

I2X37jBaard of k>lucaUon . . 

«i'*dlage of llion . .. 

9,8901 j Board of kiducation .... 

20,708 Board of klducation . 

45,155 Board of k^ucation 
23,948 Department of 1*01410 Works and State 
! Education l)cpartment i 

11,0tX> liecreation Commission and School Hoard 
23,160 Recreatioo Committee, Hoard of k^uea*| 

two . .... 

11.W3 School Board . . 

11,766 IsuThmoQl Womao's Club . I 


43 Sew Ynrk City |6.93a446' 


43 Stscara Falls 

44 Nnrlh Tsrrytown 

45 N<wlh Tcmawatwla. 
44 Sjirwieh 

47 OnewU 

48 Dianou 
4) tWining 

50 iVIham 

51 iWt Chesur 
53 *1*001 Jerris 
5.1 Knchrwter 

St knell nil* (*«Ater 

55 *SaUmanea 

56 •Sa'igerti^ 

57 Srh#a«rtA<Iy 

Sa Srrae'a* 

59 Tsrrytown 

60 Troy 

61 rtKa 

63 'Valhalla 


3i.275 Recimtion Commission 

54.Uit) Recreation Committee. Hoard of kkluca* 

' twn I 

' Bureau of Recreation. Deiartment of, 
^ Parks. Bronx I 

I Recreatwn Bureau. Department of, 
I l*arks, .Manhattan 
.930,446'< Defurtment nf |*arks. Brooklyn 

I Bureau of Rerreation. Department of 
1‘arlui. t^ieeiw 
lioard c4 k.<lueatwn 
( The (*hildren*a Asl .Sonely 
, ^ Recreatwn CotmoMsion 

,5.460 Community Center .Wnnatwo 
7,417 Rerreatwn ('ommisswn 
19.019 H<*rd of kMueation ..' 

6JI7k ITaygrotind Committee. I*ark Coaurussioa' 
10XV8 f^ommawMin nf I'arkj and llaygrounds 
13X16 Board nf k/luratwn 
15,241 Recreatwn Commissinn 
II.AM B«»r«l of k>l>Kation 
22.663 Recreatwn Commissinn - 

iO.34.1 Hcbee4 Board 

379.IJ3 l*ark Bureau, Ihrwnn of lltycroumls 
I3.7ik Board of kMuratwo | 

9X77 Camisusawn of k^l'Katwn 
4.000 Uw« nub 

95.6W Detskftment of Public Woeka 
, Park Denartmenl 
3^X36 , f>yn|^ ('wmmunity Center 
6X41 Rerreation CoromnsHon 
73.763 iVpariment of lieereatsw 
101.7t0 Kecrealinn Ikepartcnent 

Emergency Vkerk Refief Bureau I 


216 . 0 oj 

11.685.001 


1,642.80 

3,452.60' 


327X01 


10 , 000 . 00 , 


1,724.70'' 

2,135.00 

I 

4,448X1, 

4.141.42|, 


3.000.00 


859.00! 

I 

28X57.26^ 


200 . 000 . 0 oj 

2 . 000 . 00 ' 


1 . 000.00 

34.75 

25.00 


' 25.00 


I2,7(M.62 

4X30.00 

900.00 

8,640.00 

540X0' 

3.000.00, 

2 , 000.00 

4.000X0 

I 

2,903.00 

2.200.00 

30.022X6 


893.90 

344.07 

2.795X0 

33.110.80 


3,050X0, 

2X00X0 

4.978X0 

397XOi 


470.00 

1.550.00 

1,060.00 

2.077.60 

12.870.00 

861X0 

l.OOOXOl 

6 OO.O 0 I 
49.00! 
1X56.00[ 
2.608X91 
11,700.001 
696.00 
1,210.00' 
1X18.00; 


1 , 000.00 

650X0; 


l.OSO.OO 

120X01 

7t3.00! 

500.00 


io. 622 . 60 i 

3.018.001 


2,400.00 


48.00 
150.00. 


' ‘i‘825J2j 


I 

S.OOO.OOj 


22 . 500 . 00 ' 

28.125.00, 


i.oooxol 

650.001 


327X0 

4.244.08) 

1.724.701 

2 ,ias.oo| 


4.448Xlj 

4,]4l.42j 

I 

1.080.00: 
120.00 
713.00 
500.00; 


13.622.00 

5.018.001 


12,704.62; 

4.520X0 

8 OO.OO' 

8.640.00 

540X01 

3.000.00' 

2.000.00 

4 . 000 . 00 ; 

5 

5.663X0 

2.200.00 

58,379X2] 


893.90 I 
344X7 
2.795X01 
35.110.80. 


2.050.00 

4.900X0, 

4.978X0, 

397.001 


200 . 00 ; 


2.058.00' 

162X0 

170.00' 

2.250.00' 

720.00 


790.00 

1,712.00 

375.00 


2.058X0 
162.00 
170.00 
2.250.00, 
730XOj 
I 

790 . 00 ! 

1,712.00! 
iTt nn' 


1X50.001 

1.060.00^ 

2.293.60 

24,555.0o( 

861.80. 

I . 000 . 00 ' 

600.00' 

49.00 

1X56.00, 

2.608X9 

II, 700.00 
696X0 

2.852.80 

4.770.60 


8.000X0 

I 

26.500X0 

28.125X0! 















































































































IN RECREATION FOR 1933 

the table 


CITY AND 

Popula* 

Mai^ging 

STATE 

tion 

Authority 


Supplementary 

Emergency 

Leaders 


3*2 

I-? P 


S>- 

a 


ICxpcnditures Last Fiscal Year 


Salaries and Wages 


Land, 

Buildings, 

Permanent 

Equipment 


Upkeep, 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 


For 

Leadership 


For Labor 
and Other 
Services 


Total 


N*w York—Coot. 

Watervliet. 

Westchester County. 


Westheld.... 
White Plains. 

I Yonkers. 


16,083 City of Watervliet. 

520,9471 Westchester County Recreation Com- 

I mission. 

3.466, Playground Board. 

35,830; Board of Education. 

134,646!Community Service Commission. 


North Carolina 

5 Durham. 

J High Poiot. 

] *Smithficld. 

i * Wilson. 

10 NVinston-Salem. 


11 

Bismarck. 

11,090 

12 

Minot... 

16,099 


Ohio 


13 

Akron. 

255,040 

14 

Canton. 

104.906 

15 

Celina. 

4,664 


Cbillicothe. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland Heights.. 

Columbus. 

Dayton. 


62,037|Recrcation Commission. 25 

36,745iPark and Playground Commissioo. 1 7 

2,543 1 Woman’s Club. 

12,OOOlCity of Wilson. 

75,274[Department of Physical Education and 
Kecreation, School Board. 


North Dakota 


Board of Recreational .Activities.. 
School Board. 


22 

HamDtoo County.... 

589,356 

23 

Lakewood. 

70,509 

24 

Lima. 

42,287 

25 

Niles... 

16.314 

26 

Portsmouth. 

42,560 

27 

Salem. 

10,622 

28 

Steubenville. 

35,422 

29 

Toledo. 

290,718 

30 

Youngstown. 

170,002 


Oklahoma 


31 

Oklahoma City. 

185,389 

32 

Ponca City. 

16,136 


Pennsylvania 


33 

Bethlehem. 

57,892 

34 

Coates ville. 

14,582 

35 

Greenville. 

8,628 

36 

Lancaster. 

59,949 

37 

Philadelphia. 

1,050,961 

38 

Rttsburgb. 

669,817 

39 

Reading. 

111,171 

40 

Wilkes-Barre and 



Wyoming Valley... 

250,000 

41 

York. 

55,254 


Rhodo Island 


42 

Central Falls. 

25,898 

43 

Providence. 

252,981 


South Carolina 


44 

Charleston. 

62,265 

45 

Greenville. 

29,154 

46 

•Spartanburg. 

28,723 


Tonnossee 


i7 

Knoxville. 

105,802 

48 

Nashville. 

153,866 


Toxas 


49 

Austin. 

53,120 

Zil 

Bryan. 

7,814 


Dallas. 

260,476 


i Park Department . 

Board of Education. 

screation Board, City School District.. 
School Board and Busioess Men’a Clubs. 

18,340iBoard of Park Commisaiooers. 

451,160'Public Recreation Commission. 

50,945jDivisloQ of Public Recreation, Board of 

Education. 

290,564'Division of Public Recreation. 

200,982jBureau of Recreation, Division of Parka, 

j Dewtraent of Pnblic Welfare. 

City Park Departmeot. 

D^artment of Public Welfare, Recreation 

Division. 

Department of Public Recreation, Boardj 

of Education. 

Department of Recreation. 

Recreation Service. 

Park Commission. 

Memorial Building Asaociation. 

Recreation Board. 

[ Division of Recreation, Department of 

j Frederick Douglass Commnnity Asaocia 

Park Department. 


Park Recreation Department and School 

Board. 

Park Department. 


Boys' Club. 

Department of Parks and Public Property | 

Playground Associatioo. 

Recreation and PlayCTound Association... 

i Board of Public Education. 

Lillie G. Newton Foundation. 

ivisioQ of Recreation... 

D^artment of Public Playgrounds and 
Recreation. 


Playground and Recreation Association of 

Wyoming Valley. 

Recreation Commission. 


Board of Recreation. 

Board of Recreation and Department of; 
I*ublie Par^. 


Board of Parks and Play^ounds. 

Phillis Wlieatley Association. 

Recreation Department, Woman’s Club, 

6 

1 

4 

1 

12 

City Bureau of Recreation. 

47 

35 

Board of Park Commissioners. 

10 

38 

City Recreation Departmeot. 

31 

24 

Park Department. 

15 

27 


118 

1 , 


14,500.00 


2.340.00|. 


3.989.00 . 
40.00 . 


8,762.25 . 


37,000.00' 


350.00 

‘ 93 ^ 166.681 


1,104.00 


13,200.00! 


30,000.00 

2,000.00 


15,117.12 


f5,351.75j 


384.00 

250,000,00 


3,975.23 


4.925.00' 

600.00' 

200.001 


405.00 


4,250.00j 

3,717.10 


255.10 


784.00 


5,453.78 


110.00 

400.00] 

50.00 


21,639.31 


3,000.00 


4,950.00 

440.00 


288.00] 

1,028.38 


21,364.50 

1,913.00 


3,592.30 

' 1,328.66 


50.00] 


8,000.001 

1,485.00 

11,575.00 


2,340.00 


3,989.00! 

40.00] 


2.340.00, 


3,989.00] 

40.00] 


8,762.25' 


5,200.00 

600.00] 

200.00 


1,550.00 


747.20 

99,825.19 


979.20 

196,350.00] 


5,000.00 


27,000.00 


56,900.00, 


12,146.00 


35.25 


50.00, 


8 , 000.00 

1,890.00 

11,575.00 


747.20] 

99,825.19 


979.20 

196,350.00, 


4,250.00] 


5,25o.l0| 


27.000.00 

17,280.00 


784.00 

56,900.00] 


5,453.78 


8,762.25] 


5,200.00' 

15.100.00] 

200 . 00 ] 


1,550.00 


700.00 


11 


50.00] 12 


13 


45.000.00 

1,890.00 

12,679.00 

350.00 

747.20^16 

1,036,991.87|I7 


979.20] 18 
19 


209,550.00 

4.250.00 


4,028.85 


22 


.23 

5,255.10 24 
30,000.00125 
2,000.00,26 

.27 

27,000.00 


17,280.00 

784.00 

56.900.00 


110.00 

1,200.00 

50.00 


21,639.31 


3,000.00 


4,950.00 

440.00 


288.00] 

1,028.38 


21,364.50 

14,059.00 


3,592.30 

35.25 

1,328.00 


5.453.78 

15,117.12] 


110.00 

1 , 200.00 

50.00 


21,639.31 

.I 

45,351.75] 

3,000.00 


4,950.00 

440.00 


384.00 

250.000.00 


288.00] 

1,028.38' 


21.364.50] 

18,034.23' 


3,592.30 

35.25 

1,828.00 
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EMERGENXY WORK PROGRAM IN RECREATION FOR 1933 


Footnotfs follme ttt^ tabu 




Popula- 

tlOQ 

Manaciait 

Authority 

Supplementary 

Emereeney 

Leaders 


F.xpeoditurM L^ riscal Year 



6 

z: 

c 

y. 

CITY AND 
STATK 

e 

o 

2 

*© 

e 

y. 

e 

1 

*3 

6 

y. 

3-0 

J 

il 

U 

Land, 

Buil dings. 
Permanent 
>lquipmeot 

Upkeep, 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 

For 

1/^dership 

iaries and W'sg 

For Labor 
and Other 
Serrice* 

29 

Tnul 

Total 


Te*aa~-Cont, 

1 

t 




f 

t 

! 





102.421 Municitial Golf Course 




6.805.14 




6 89.5 14 

1 

2 Fori \V®rth 

163.447 

Public Itecreatioo Bmrd 

15 

49 



9.216.00'. 

9.216.00 

9^2iio6 

2 



i R«r»lit>n I>i»rtinnit 

IK 

too 



16.797J2 . 

16.797J2 

16,797,32 

3 


) PuUic Parka Department 




800’0f 




2,300 00 


< Loneview 

, 5,036 iSirk and Cemeterj'Deportmeot 





250.00: . .. 



'250,00 

4 

5 Ptaioview 

! ^.834 PlaMcround .\saoeiation 









l,500.0C 

5 

6 Trtsrk»iu 

27,366 Playcround Association 


lOi 



350.00 


350.00 

350.00 

6 

" 

* Wichita Falls 

1 43,690, l*ark Department 

15 

15 




2,700.00 


2,700.00 

2,700.00 

7 


Utah • 

1 












S Onden 

40.272 

Recreation CommisBinn 




19.2a8.4I 

621.37 




19.829.78 

s 

9 Lake City 

140.267 

Municipal Recreation Detiartmcnt 

6 

4 



2.400.00 


2.400.00 

2,400X10 

9 


Virginia 













10 ChariotU’A mIIc 

15,245 City Department of Recreation 






30.00 


30.00 

30.0C 

10 

II Kichtnood 

182,929 Community Recreation .Aiwociation 

*5S 

*73 








II 

12 

Roanoke 

69,206 Department of Recreution . 



20.a87.I7 





20,087.17 

12 


Waihingten 












13 PruMrr 

1.659 Park Board 



2.150.00 


3.500.00 

3.500.00 

5,650.00 

IS 

H Tacoma 

106,817 

.S(elrQ|NjitUn Park District 




20,000.00 




. 

20.000.00 



Waat Virginia 




1 








IS ChaHeaton 

60,408 Recreation Hoard 

t 

8 



134.40 


134.40 

134.40 IS 1 

Itl Huntincton 

75JS72 

Ilayitround Association 

3 

3' 



540.00 


540.00 

540.00!16| 

17 

Morcanlown 

j 16.186 Recreation Counal of MononRalia County' 

17 



646.75 

2.500.00 

3.146.75 

3,I46.75|l7| 

IS IVkcnbiirK 

> 29,623 Hoard of Recreation 






500.00 

500.00 

500.00 IS 1 

19 VSlieeliRK 

1 61,659 Recreation Bureau 






7.000.00 

7,000.00 

7.000.00 

19 


Wiaeeniln 















Department of PutJic Recreation, Hoard 










20 

Kenoaha 

, 50,262 

{ of Education 


1 

884.61 


45.00 

6,873.26 

6,918.26 

7.802.87 

20 




Park Deportment 


.... 

3.300.00 

1,500.00 

. 

. 


4,800.00 

a 

21 

Menaaha 

9,062 

l*ark and Recreation Hoanl 



60.000.00 

18.0(K)iK) 




78,000.00 

21 




Kxtenmon Department, f^ll)iic Schoools 





595.69 

7,527.16 

8,122.85 

8,122.85 

23 

22 .MUiraukc« 

578,249 

^ llayitround I)i>*ision. Department of 














FNiiilic Works 




122.257.00 



29.978.00 

29.978.00 

152,235.00 

a 

23 Milwaukee County 

725,263 

.Milwaukee County Park CommuMion 





9S.42.S.44 


64.928.42 

64.928.42 

163,353.86 

23 

24 Onhkoah 

40.108 

Park Hoard 




21.250.00 





21,250.00 

24 




lioard of Fxlueation 

4 





700.00 


700.00 

700.00 

25 

23 >)ieboyKaQ 

39,251 

Park Detnrtment 







2,757.13 

2,757.13 

2,757.13 

a 

26 

Watertown 

10,613 

!*ark Cfimmuwioi. City Council, and 














hoartt of l-lducaUun 




28,000.00 





28,OOOXW 

26 


Wyoming 













27 

Riverton 

1,008 

Parent Teacher Assftdalinn and School 














District No. 25 

I 









27 


CANADA 














Alborta 













2S Calcary 

81.000 

Parks and Recreation Deinrtmrnt 

8 



6,843.00 


. . 

27,363.00 

27,363.00 

34,206.00 

28 


FOOTNOTES 

I. Thill pnrt <if lli«* rocronllciii iiroETiiiii provldi'il hy lli(> Ixim Aiiki'Io.s County I>opnrlni<'nt of Rocrcntlon 
('amps uiiil Pin)jtrouiwl.s iindi-r londrrslilp of workers pnld from relief funds KeiTe<I NO cities nnd communities 
within the eounly as follows: Alhiiinhrii, Monten'y I’nrk, Snii Gnhrlel, Temple, lU'lvedcre, Ml Monte, Arendin, 
Monrovia, Azusa, I'asadeiin, South Pasadena, Covina, Dnurle, Pomona, IsiVerne, Clnnuiiont, Wlilttler, Glendale, 
Montrose, Ilurhank, North llollywcMKi, San Fernando, CniioKa Park, Van Nuys, Artesin, IKiwney, Norwalk, lliint- 
In^'ton Park, .S<iulh Gale, M'alnut I’nrk, GynwoiHl, Hell, .MnywixMl, llellllower, Compton, Wlllowhrook, InRlewood, 
Iiennov, Isiwndale, Ilnwihome, Santa Monlen, Venice, Ganleiia, llermosn, lleilondo. Culver, City, San Pcsiro, 
Wllmlnttlon, Ixiiik lU-neli, nnd City of Ix>s An|;elrs, 

'2. TIio Ix'Isure Time ItepnrUnent, FanerKeiiry Kellef Administration of Mercer County serves the followInR 
eomiiiunitles; llltrhslown, 1’rlnci‘ton, PennluRton, Ijawnmeevllle, SInckwemd, Kwlnj? Township, nnd Hamilton 
Township. 

It. In addition to this amount an nnestImnIMl nmonnt of relief funds was spent for Improvement thrnn);h 
the use of relief paid Inlmr, 

■I. In addition to (his fund there was an expenditure of $1100.00 from (ax funds for upkeep. 

Of these leaders 47 men nnd N7 women were supplied to (his department (hrouf;h the City Hurenu of 
Ilecrentlon. 


Iteereatlou Pro(rrnm M'ork I’'lnan<e<I hy the KnierKenry Fund. 















National Recreation Association 

IncoTpoToted 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

January I, 1933 thru December 31, 1933 

General Fund Balance December 31, 1932.. 


Income 

Contributions .$181,745.63 

Contributions for Specific Work. 3.937-56 

Interest and Dividends on Endowment Funds. 8,265.76 

Bank Interest . 55-79 

Recreation Sales, Subscriptions and Advertising. 5,149.62 

Badge Sales . 1,844.21 

Special Publication Sales . 7,464.56 

Business Operations . 672.37 

Interest and Dividends—Frances Ross Foley Memorial 
Fund . 255.00 


$ 16.156.17 


209.390-50 


Expenditures 

Community Recreation Field Service.$132,032.99 

Field Service to Colored Communities. 5,565.29 

National Physical Education Service . 11,158.45 

Correspondence and Consultation Bureau . 27,661.84 

Publications and Bulletin Service . 11.663.42 

Recreation . 12,126.06 

Play in Institutions . 4,640.92 


225,546.67 


204,848.97 


*General Fund Balance December 31, 1933 . 20.697.70 

Commitments December 31, 1933.$29,400.00 

Katherine F. Barker Memoriae Field Secretary on 
Athletics and Recreation eor Women and Girls 


Balance December 31, 1932 .. 

Receipts to December 31, 1933 . 

.$ 

4.464-59 

6,500.00 


Expenditures to December 31, 1933 . 


10,964.59 

5.483-55 

5,481.04 

Massachusetts Project for Conserving Standards 
of Citizenship 

Balance December 31, 1932 . 

Receipts to December 31, 1933 . 

.$ 

404.81 

1,900.00 


Expenditures to December 31, 1933. 


2,304.81 

1,746.01 

558.80 


* Of this balance of $20,697.70, $16,156.17 is the balance that was carried over 
December 31, 1932 from the $20,000.00 borrowed from the Emergency 
Reserve Fund in June 1932. 
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Endowment .\nd Reserve Fends 


Special Fund (Action of 1910) .$ 

Lucy Tudor Hillyer Fund . 

Emil C. Rondy Fund . 

George L. Sands Fund.$12,546.37 

Loss Through Liquidation. 326.39 


25,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 


12,219.98 


“In Memory of J. L Lamprecht’’ . 3,000.00 

“In Memory of Barney May”. 500.00 

“In Memory of Waldo E. Forbes”. 1.403.02 

Frances Ross Foley Memorial Fund (s) . 6,000.00 

Ellen Mills Borne Fund . 3,000.00 

Other Gifts. 175 00 

C. H. T. Endowment Fund. 500.00 

Frances Mooney Fund . 1,000.00 

Sarah Xewlin Fund . 500.00 

“In Memory of William Simes”. 2,000.00 

“In Memory of J. R. Jr.”. 250.00 

Frances R. Morse Fund . 2,000.00 

Emergency Reserve Fund .$154,975.00 

Transferred to General Fund . 20,000.00 

- 134,97500 

Loss and Gain on Sales of Securities. 2,573.50 

Ella Van Peyma Fund . 500.00 

Nettie G. Naumhurg Fund . 2,000.00 

“In Memory of William J. Matheson”. 5,000.00 

Alice B. P. Hannahs Fund. 1,400.00 

“In Memory of Daniel Guggenheim”. 1,000.00 

“In Memory of Alfred W. Heinsheimer”. 5,000.00 

Nellie L. Coleman Fund . 100.00 

Elizabeth B. Kelsey Fund . 500.00 


Received in 1933 

Sarah Fuller Smith Fund . 3,000.00 

Annie L. Sears Fund . 2,000.00 

John Markle Fund . 50.000.00 

- $271,596.50 

(x) Restricted. 

I have audited the accounts of the National Recreation Association for the fiscal year ending De¬ 
cember 31, 1933 and certify that in my opinion the above statement is a true and correct statement of the 
financial transactions of the General, Special Study, and Endowment Funds for the period. 


(Signed) J. F. CALVERT. 
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World at Play 


T . . THE Recreation 

Long Beach s „ . . ^ 

° , Commission of Long 

Sketch Club „ , „ 

Beach, California, 

sponsors a Sketch 
Club with a membership of sixty-five and an 
average attendance at meetings of about thirty. 
Any person interested in art may join and 
there are no membership dues. Meetings are 
occasionally held at the homes of members. 
For other meetings the members travel to se¬ 
lected scenic spots where the natural beauty 
suggests interesting subjects for sketching. 
Prominent artists are sometimes invited to the 


club meetings to point out some of the possi¬ 
bilities of sketching. Club excursions are 
planned to art galleries and exhibits of interest. 

Another art activity of the Commission was 
the holding of exhibits at the Recreation Park 
Club House where they were viewed by resi¬ 
dents and members of the art classes of the 


schools. The paintings —^234 in number were 
the work of artists of Long Beach and other 
California cities. One event of the year was 
a reception in honor of women artists of the 
city. 


A Golf Course 
For Denver 


IN Februars’ an- 
nouncement was 
made that the bulk 
of the estate of Wil¬ 


lis W. Case, Jr., estimated to be about $ 250 ,- 
000 , will be used to provide a municipal golf 
course for Denver, Colorado, to be named for 
Mr. Case and maintained by the city as a me¬ 
morial to the Case family. 


-T- 7 “ RECALLING t h e 

Old Time Dances in , , 

1J7-J •c' 1 of bustles, 

City-Wide Festival , . , , 

_ cherry trimmed hats, 

gaiters and walrus 
rnustaches, old time dances were revived by 
adult dance groups on Los Angeles, California, 
playgrounds at the annual old-fashioned dance 
festival held October 21 st in the gymnasium 
of the University of Southern California. Cou¬ 
ples and dance groups garbed in costumes of 


the period swayed to the tune of “Turkey in 
the Straw” and other old numbers drawn from 
violins by old time fiddlers. Six hundred peo¬ 
ple whose ages ranged from 18 to 80 years 
participated enthusiastically. 


Recreation Projects 
For New York City 


SIXTY new play¬ 
grounds which would 
double the total area 


of park land avail¬ 
able for play in New York Citv are being 
planned by the Department of Parks. All the 
properties are large enough to include recrea¬ 
tional facilities. Wading pools will be con¬ 
structed in about half of them. Playground 
apparatus will be installed by relief labor, and 
trees are to be planted in each of the new 
areas. Some of the playgrounds will be re¬ 
stricted to the use of mothers and small chil¬ 
dren. In all these new lands add more than 
850 acres to the New York park system. Eight 
of the new areas were purchased with the War 
Memorial Fund and will be known as World 


War Memorial Playgrounds. Fifty-two con¬ 
sist of unused properties in the custody of the 
commissioners of the cit3"’s Sinking Fund or 
in the process of transfer from other city de¬ 
partments through the city fund to the Depart¬ 
ment of Parks. Seven of the projects in Man¬ 
hattan are'sites of abandoned schools which 
will be demolished. The Chr3’stle-Forsythe 
Pla3'ground, consisting of seven citv' blocks, is 
about 20 per cent completed. 


-- A STUDY of high 

High School , , ,, • 

. school athletics con- 

AthletlCS , , , , ^rr 

_ ducted by the Omce 

of Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., according to the United States 
Nazi's of Februar3’’ 26 th, shows that in intra¬ 
mural events in which teams from the same 
schools pla3' each other, much benefit is car¬ 
ried over to later life. In the case of intra¬ 
mural sports, contests between teams repre¬ 
senting different schools, activit3' is confined 
to onl3' a few sports most of which have no 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


lOS 


Magazines and Pamphlets 

\ Rtcantly Racaivad Containing ArticUs \ 

( of Intaratt to tha Racraation Workar ( 


MAGAZINES 

Tht Journal of Health and Phytical Education, 

March 1934 

A Review of Recent Strength-Testing Literature, by 
Frederick Rand Rogers 

The School Circus—Its Place in Physical Education, 
by C. O. Jackson 

Ue Ball 

Paddle Badminton 

Child Welfare. April 1934 

Making the Best of Rainy Days, by M. Louise C. 
Hastings 

Parks and Recreation, February 1934 

Greenfield Park—A Unit of Milwaukee County Park 
System Designed to Satisfy Modern Keeds, by 
Alfred L. Boerner 

Charles River Basin—One of Boston's Great Parks, 
by Arthur A. Shurcliff 

Park and Forest Conservation 

Outdoor Recreation in Budapest, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pongracz Jacobi 

The Aecord (Girls' Friendly Society), March 1934 

Poetry As a Hohby, by Molly Anderson Haley 

Gymkhana—An Indoor Track Meet 

The Sportswoman, March 1934 

Russia Learns to Play 

PAMPHLETS 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Recreation of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., 1933 


Annual Report of the Recreation Department of Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 1933 

Report of the Department of Parks and Public Property 

of Salt Lake City, Utah, 1925-1933 

Annual Report of the Milwaukee, Wis., Municipal Ath¬ 
letic Association, 1933 

Annual Report of the Park Department of Salem. Mast., 
for the year ending Dcceml>cr 31, 1933 

York, Pa.—Annual Report of Rereeation Department, 
1933 

Camps and Camping: A Selected Bibliography 

Bulletin N'limljcr 123 of the Russell Sage Founda¬ 
tion. New York City. $.10. 

Informal Report — Madison Square Boys' Club. New 
York City. 1933 

A Sew Day lot the Movies and for the Children 

Motion Picture Research Council, .V/> Madison .\ve 
nue. New York City 


New « PIPERS' MUSIC » New 

PIPERS GUILD HANDBOOK, by M«rg«r»t J«m»i..SI.OO 

RHYTHMIC WORK FOR PIPES, 
by Marion Andarson .Large She... 1.00 

Small She ... .50 

TWO BOOKS OF TUNES FOR THE PIPES 

by Imogen Holit.each 1.00 

cont. Country Dance Tunai and Madrigals 

PIPERS' MUSIC IN 3 STAGES, by Margarai James 

Book I and II, Larga She with Piano Acc.each 1.00 

Book I and ii. Small She (Melody Only)... .each .50 
Book III, Small She (Melody Only).each .50 

EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., Inc. 

11 Eosl 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 


carry-over value for later life. Interschool 
sports are limited primarily to five events— 
basketball, football, track and field, baseball 
and tennis. On the other hand, there are sixty- 
five sports named by schools having intra¬ 
mural programs. 

Instruction in Sports Free—The Oakland, 
California, Recreation Department early in the 
■winter of 1934 was enabled to offer free in¬ 
struction in golf, tennis, canoeing and rhyth¬ 
mics through the government's emergency 
educational program and the cooperation of 
the Oakland Board of Education. Groups were 
limited to twelve individuals per class, and 
oi>portunity was offered for beginners as well 
as for those wishing to improve their skill in 
these activities. Two hundred people took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity. A]iproximately 50 
per cent of those attending the classes were 
married women. .At the conclusion of the golf 
lessons a lecture was given with slow motion 
])icturcs demonstrating form and technique, 
and there was a discussion of rules and golf 
etiquette. Many ]>eoplc tinf.amiliar with the ac¬ 
tivities of the Recreation Dcitartmcnt attend¬ 
ed the classes and learned of the work of the 
de])artment. 

New Recreation Building—Rajtid progress 
is being made on the construction of the recre¬ 
ation building at the new county park in .Al- 
tadena, California, and it is hoped that this'C. 
W..A. project will be dedicated in July. The 
building is 105 feet in length and 65 feet in 
width, of steel and concrete construction with 
cobblestone first story and brown shake ex- 
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HAND KNITTING YARNS 

Angor4. Boucle. Lustre Afghan. Worsted. Scotch Coat Yarn for 
Knitting and Crocheting all fashions 

HAND SPINNING WHEEL AND WOOL 
YARN HANDICRAFT 

Bags. Porses» Pockctbooks. Scarfs and Pictores 
All at 

FACTORY PRICES 

Stnd foe SompUt 

PEPPERELL BRAIDING COMPANY. DEPT. R 
East Pepperell, Mass. 

terior finish on the upper story. The audi¬ 
torium, 45 feet by 65 feet, has a seating capa¬ 
city of 400 people. At the west end of the audi¬ 
torium will be a card room and kitchen. The 
hall will be equipped with a full size stage for 
little theater work. On the lower floor there 
will be an assembly room, the same size as the 
upper story auditorium, a kitchen, caretaker’s 
apartment, and storage rooms. The assembly 
room will open on a terrace which will adjoin 
an open air theater, now being built into the 
park by the County Forestry Department. The 
dressing rooms of the recreation building will 
be available for performances given out-of- 
doors and will make a single unit of the build¬ 
ing and the open air theater. The park, which 
covers eight acres, is being landscaped with 
lawns and trees and provided with picnic 
tables and fireplaces, pergolas, tennis courts, 
children’s playgrounds, a baseball diamond, 
and other facilities. 

Statistics From Pontiac — The Recreation 
Department of Pontiac, Michigan, after delv¬ 
ing into statistics, has found that nearly 7,000 
residents crammed into each six day week the 
equivalent of more than two years and three 
months of play on an hour individual basis. 
Seventy-seven different activities are being 
conducted in 28 centers. The F.E.R.. 4 . is pro¬ 
viding 17 teachers, and the Recreation De¬ 
partment is employing 22 part time workers. 
Every school building in the city is being used 
at least once a week. 

A Community Playground for Athens, 
Georgia — The first task undertaken by the 
Citizens’ Council organized last fall in Athens, 
Georgia, an attractive town of 18,000 people 
and the home of the State University, was to 
arouse interest in a community center pro¬ 
ject. This embodied plans for a community 
playground, swimming pool and an auditorium 



Have a Heart 


MISTER! 

Don’t let this kid walk away with bis head 
down and his feet dragging—left out! • We 
know you’re cramped for space . . . we know 
your budget may be cut . . . but you caji’t let 
this fellow' down—or w'hat’s a playground for? 

• If 16 can play w'bere 4 played before, does 
that help you on space? • If the wdiole game— 
rackets, balls, net, tapes — costs less than one 
good tennis racket, does that help your budget? 

• More can play—at smaller cost—that’s w'by 
227 cities chose — 


PADDLE TENNIS 

AS A MAJOR PLAYGROUND ACTIVITY 

Rules: official tennis rules 

Court: Yz —Vz wide as 

official tennis court 

Boll: sponge rubber 

Rocket: laminated wood paddle 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder on rules, 
court layout and prices of oflieial equipment. 

THE PADDLE TENNIS CO., inc. 

285 Madison Avenue ■> New York, N. Y* 

Sole Makers of Official Paddle Tennis Equipment 
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G. SCIlIRMF.R, INC. 

3 Easl 43rd St., .New York 
Send me "On Approisir^: 

FOI.K-D.\NCF,S .\ND SINGING G.YMES 

□ Boards. $125 GCIoth. $2 75 
mNCF;s OF TIIF. PF.OPI.E 

□ Brrarris, $1.50 Q Clolh, $3 00 
Name_ 


.\ddress 

City 


State 


ri;<|tiirinf^ an orifjinal in\i.‘--lmcnt ol' approxi¬ 
mately L'naninii>iis snjijMirt of the 

proj. 5 ram was voteil liy the Citizens’ I'nion. 
The .Amerie.in F.e^jion has ptireliased an eight 
acre tract ff)r the swimming pool and all of the 
other civic organizations in the town have 
prtnnised their cooperation in develojiing the 
center. 

The 1934 Seminar in Mexico—The ninth an¬ 
nual .Seminar in .Me.xico, to he held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cnltnral Rela¬ 
tions with l.;itin .\merica. will he condnetetl 
in Cnern:iv;ica ;md .Mexico t'ity from Jnlv 10 
to 30. R'.W. The .''emin.ir will he hnilt about 
round table discnssiims in such lields as arts 
and crafts, economic ami sucial problems, 
.ircheology. music anil the d.ince, inter .\meri- 
r.in relations, literature, history, the .Mexican 
folk, .ind Indi.iti education, hiirther informa¬ 
tion m.iv be secured from lliibert (’. llerriiig, 
112 l .i't l''th .'Street, .\ew ^'ork (.'ity. 

Kighth Session of the Allegany School of 
Natural History—()n July .sth the eight sea¬ 
son of the MIegany .''chool of Xalural lIisU>ry 


will open in .Mlcgany State Park, Xcw York, 
continuing until .\ugii.st 24lh. The central 
principle of instruction at the school is to guide 
the student in personal observations in the 
field, in studies in the laboratory, and in read¬ 
ing with a view of enabling him or her to de- 
vclo]) powers of observation, thought and 
judgment. The school will be conducted by the 
I’mtTalo Society of Natural .'sciences in coopera¬ 
tion with the New York .''tate Museum and 
affiliated with the University of I’mlTalo. Reg¬ 
istration should be made with Harold T. Cle¬ 
ment, Curator of Education, the P>ufiFalo .Mu¬ 
seum of Science, or with Dr. Robert E. Coker, 
Chapel Hall, North Carolitia. 

Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education — f)n June I'hh, 20th and 
21st, the eighth Iowa Conference on Child Dc- 
velo[)mcnt and Parent Ivducation will be held 
in Iowa City. Iowa. There will be lectures, 
round table discussions, and a syiujiositim. The 
ronference is ojien to all individuals interested 
in child study, and no admission fee will he 
charged for any of the conference sf-sions. 
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Summer Courses At Mills College — Mills 
College, California, announces that in its sum¬ 
mer sessions for men and women—^June 18 th to 
July 28 th—courses will be offered in art, cre¬ 
ative writing, music and modern dance. There 
will be courses in sports, including instruction 
in recreational techniques and in camp leader¬ 
ship. Further information may be secured from 
the Secretary of the Summer Sessions, Mrs. E. 
C. Lindsay, Mills College, California. 

A Federation of Athletic Clubs and Associa¬ 
tions—^The Department of Public Playgrounds 
and Recreation of Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
organized a Federation of Athletic Clubs and 
Associations of Greater Reading. The Feder¬ 
ation, which will serve as an exchange for 
ideas, will foster and promote amateur ath¬ 
letics, will encourage clubs to participate in a 
variety of activities such as checker matches, 
hare and hound races, and will work to pro¬ 
mote better sportsmanship on the part of play¬ 
ers and spectators. No membership dues will 
be charged. 

Austin’s Hiking Club—The Hiking Club of 
Austin, Texas, is not a highly organized group 
and there is no membership fee, but every Sun¬ 
day from twenty-five to sixty hikers trek to a 
selected destination, build a fire, make coffee, 
eat the lunches they have brought, and enjoy 
group songs and frolics. The club is open to 
every one and invitations are issued through 
the press. The leader is a member of the Rec¬ 
reation Department staff. 

From a Study of Arrests—At a meeting of 
the park and recreation section of the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, held on January 
20 th, Gerard M. Phelan, Director of Public 
Recreation at Kenosha, Wisconsin, made a re¬ 
port of his study of arrests. In the group of 
men and boys from sixteen to thirty years of 
age he found one arrest to every four; of the 
same group, sixteen to thirty years, registered 
in athletics at the registration office the ratio 
was one arrest to twenty-two. 

Seventh Annual Conference on Twentieth 
Century Girlhood—On March 8th at the Uni¬ 
versity of California, the Los Angeles, Girls’ 
Council held its seventh annual Conference on 
Twentieth Century Girlhood. Mrs. Minnette 



TWO OUTSTANDING 
PLAYGROUND DEVICES 


Junglegym 



MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY LOUDEN 

R emarkable devices these . . . scientifically 
designed and built to give full sway to the 
natural play instincts of youth. The Jungle- 
gym ... a supreme attraction at ”A Century of 
Progress" and wherever installed . . . gives full 
opportunity to climb, swing, hang the weight of 
the body from the arms and legs. The Buddy 
Duplex Swing with thrilling delight gives a wide 
range of vital physical development. 

These unique devices are leaders of the big and 
varied line of Louden better playground, gym, 
and pool equipment. All are well and widely 
known for durability, safety, correct design and 
moderate cost. Endorsed and specified by many 
leading Physical Training Directors. 


NEW FREE BOOK 

Sand for the interesting and helpful book just 
published illustrating and describing the complete 
line of Louden Playground, Gym and Pool Equip¬ 
ment. A postcard will do. No obligation. 

J. E. PDRTER CDRPORATIDN 


LOUDEN 

PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


133 BROADWAY 
Ottawa, Illinois 
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PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Both to Rent and Sell 
Easy to Erect 

High quality portable seating in all 
sizes from 2 to 33 tiers high 

Write or Wire 

UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO 

606 So. Neil St. Champaign, Illinois 



Brodke Spector of the staff of the Department 
of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles, 
served as chairman of the Program Committee 
which so arranged the program that the girl 
herself had an opportunity to tell what she de¬ 
mands of the new day. Following this presen¬ 
tation on the part of the girls themselves came 
the adult sym])osium which considered the 
question, “W'hat docs the new day offer the 
girl?” Among the siicakcrs was Dr. Aurelia 



WOODWORKING 


' By following the clc.ir complete instruc- 
' tions brought to you through the pages of 
i our magazine, this hobby can be made cn- 
: joyabic as well as profitable. 

' It enables you to progress from simple 
! everyday handicraft to advanced work, 
i SI mailed to the address below will 
I bring you 10 issues filled with new projects. 

I THE HOME CRAFTSMAN 

; 63 Pork Row Oepi. n Now York City 


H. Reinhart, President of Mills College. At the 
closing session of the conference, which took 
the form of a dinner, the way to human excel¬ 
lence in the new day was pointed out by Dr. 
Christine Galitzi, former member Rumanian 
ministry. Welfare Division. The conference, 
which was an outstanding success, was attend¬ 
ed by 600 leaders in Southern California. 

Miss Ellen Tower Celebrates Birthday—On 
February 28 th Miss Ellen Tower of Lexing¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, celebrated her eighty-sixth 
birthday. Miss Tower is the only surviving mem¬ 
ber of the group of three women who carried on 
sand-garden work for children in Boston in 
1885 and who did so much to help in establish¬ 
ing playgrounds. Some years ago Miss Tower 
liresented the Town of Lexington with a park 
bearing her name. 

Opera Comes to the Ozarks—On February 
17 th an operatic company sponsored by the 
C.W.A. gave its fifth performance of the 
"Gyi>sy Girl” in the community hall at Bois 
d’Arc, a town of 300 iiopnlation twelve miles 
cast of Siiringfield, Missouri. Three other per¬ 
formances have been scheduled and two addi¬ 
tional towns have requested dates. The sing¬ 
ers recei%e the C.W.A. wage of 30 cents an 
hour and spend twenty-four hours a week in 
rehearsal and jirodiiction. A small admission 
fee is charged, half of the jirocccds being re¬ 
turned to the C.W.A. fund of the community 
and the other half to the county recreation 
jirograin. 

Winter Sports in Concord — On February 
3 rd and 4 th the I’layground Committee of Con¬ 
cord, New ilam])shirc, held its annual winter 
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The Weaver 
Scholastic Ball 

With Patented 
Fool-Proof Valve 



continues as the standard equipment for elementary physical educa¬ 
tion, Parks and Public Recreation Centers. 

The athletic director heartily endorses this ball as it affords him 
the maximum in practical equipment at a minimum cost. 

The Weaver valve is airtight — no parts to break or lose — and 
the quality rubber casing withstands the rough usage which it will 
encounter — on wet or dry surface. 


Made in 6 sizes 


5 " 6" 7 " 8 y 2 " 


10 " 1214 " 




Can be purchased thru local dealer or 

C. B. Webb Co. 200 Fifth Ave. New York City 


carnival. Saturday morning the sports for 
children on the pond included potato races, 
sack races for boys and girls and similar 
events. In the afternoon came a sled dog race 
and a costume parade. On Sunday, known as 
Concord Day, came senior skating races and 
hockey games. The evening closed with fire¬ 
works. 

Winter Use of Golf Courses — In March, 
Ernst Hermann, Superintendent of Play¬ 
grounds of Newton, Massachusetts, gave a talk 
at the recreation conference held at Massachu¬ 
setts State College, Amherst, on the subject of 
winter use of golf courses. He stressed the 
fact that unless golf clubs wish to continue 
losing members they must solve the problem 
of year-round sports for golf club members 
and activities which will attract the families of 
the members. He said that in his opinion there 
will never be a whole family of golf fields, but if 
the clubs will initiate activities which will 
bring father, mother and children to the club 
grounds, they will add greatly to happy family 
life. Representatives of the golf association 


present, including the president, passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution—the final paragraph in Mr. 
Hermann’s talk—to be forwarded to all golf 
clubs: “Solve the problem of all the year- 
round sports for club members and all their 
families, and you will make one of the finest 
contributions to America by strengthening the 
home tics upon which the foundation of the 
country rests.’’ 

Gardening in Berks County—The 1934 gar¬ 
den program of Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
will be more ambitious than any of the three 
preceding. Initiated in 1931 , when there were 
600 gardens, the community garden program 
of the Council of Social Agencies last summer 
had grown to the point where there were 6,200 
gardens on which produce estimated by relief 
officials to be worth $ 116,000 was raised. Last 
year garden space was provided b}' the com¬ 
mittee for all who wished to garden, but free 
seeds were available onl}^ to families receiving 
unemployed relief. 

At Two Rivers Community House — The 
Plamilton Communitj" House of Two Rivers, 
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LEATHERCRAFT 

1 mjdc it Jt iht Rccreilion Center. Won't Dad 
feel proud of this key case. Now I am going to 
make something for Mother. 
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many more articles 
of leather can be 
made at very low 
cost. 

Stnd I5( for itvtnty samplts of 
Leather and illustrated catalogue 

CHAS A. TOEBE LEATHER CO. 

149 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wisconsin, reports for the past year a wide use 
by cotnmunity groups of a varied program of 
activities. While $5,000 was appropriated for 
any deficit in the operation of the community 
house, only abc*it $ 1,000 of this sum was need¬ 
ed. This includes a reserve of three per cent 
which is set aside each year for a sinking fund 
and replacements. 


Recreation Popular in Salt Lake City—^The 
annual report of the Recreation Department of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, states that the city’s rec¬ 
reation centers drew 756,397 more participants 
in 1933 than in 1932, though the number of 
summer centers open remained at 13. So great 
was the use made of them that the reduced 
number of centers carried about 50 per cent 
more load than the 17 in operation two years 
ago. 

Pageants in Louisville—On August 9 th the 
Division of Recreation of Louisville, Kentucky, 
presented its fifth annual colored pageant, “The 
Enchanted Isle." On the 15 th and i 6 th “The 
Adventures of Pinocchio,” the sixth annual play¬ 
ground pageant was given at Iroquois Park. The 
pageant was written and directed by ^larguerite 
Farver from the story by C. Collodi. Two casts 
each of approximately 700 children representing 
fourteen playgrounds and two additional dancing 
classes, conducted by the Division of Recreation, 
took part. The costumes were made by unem¬ 
ployed women. 


Playground Safety Material is Now 
Available For Your Use 

SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 

brings you each month 


Posters 

Graded lesson plans 

Stories 

Plays 

Informational articles 
Safety club activities 


One Year $1.00 
Two Years $1.75 


Special Safety Packet for Playground 
Directors — $1.00 

With Safety Education Magazine — $1.75 



SAF ETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 
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Among Our Folks 

A rthur E. Grnter, wlio some months ago was 
> reappointed Director of Recreation for the 
City of Pontiac, Michigan, has been presented 
with the annual Junior Chamber of Commerce 
award for outstanding civic service. The choice 
was made by a group of representative citizens; 
the i^Iayor presented the award. 

H. S. Kennedy, formerly a Y.M.C.A. w'orker, 
has been appointed Director of Recreation at 
Summit, New Jersey. 

Mrs. R. L. Currier, formerly Superintendent of 
Recreation at Lynchburg, Virginia, is now in 
charge of recreation activities at Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Charlotte Stewart, formerly Superintendent of 
Recreation in Salt Lake City, Utah, has been suc¬ 
ceeded by Raymond T. Forsberg. 

Russell Foval is now recreation executive at 
Alton, Illinois, succeeeding Ray Myers, formerly 
in charge of the program; 


Young Men’s Clubs in Youngstown — The 
clubs for unemployed or partly unemployed 
young men in Youngstown, Ohio, have had an 
unusually successful development. Organized on 
a neighborhood basis with an existing athletic 
team or group using a nearby playground, serv 
ing very often as a nucleus, they vary from 
twenty-five to fifty in membership. There are 
now thirty of these clubs and their members are 
young'men not over twenty-five years of age. 

The great ambition of all these groups has been 
from the beginning to have a club house or place 
of their own. Some of the young men have 
cleaned out unoccupied houses, painted them and 
made them attractive. Others use rooms in set¬ 
tlement houses, temporarily unused school build¬ 
ings and park buildings. The rooms have been 
furnished largely by gifts from people in the 
vicinity, and in practically all cases they have a 
radio, ping-pong table, quiet game equipment and 
reading matter. During the summer the Park De¬ 
partment furnished equipment for outdoor games. 
The Y.M.C.A. has offered the use of a gym¬ 
nasium every afternoon and two evenings a week. 
The superintendent of the Playground Associa¬ 
tion, the Y.M.C.A. secretary, the secretary of the 
Big Brothers and other leaders are in touch with 
the groups and are available for advice, but the 
clubs are self-governing and self-supervising. 
There is great interest in the clubs on.the part of 
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residents of the city and leader.ship has been vol¬ 
unteered for the winter activities which are many 
and varied. 

A Leadership Training Course in Reading— 
On Monday evenings from October 2nd to De¬ 
cember iith the Girls’ Work Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Reading, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, conducted a leadership training course. 
The subjects discussed and demonstrations given 
had to do with music, games, handcraft, party 
leadership and outdoor programs. Lectures were 
given on community relationships and similar 
subjects, and a number of periods were devoted 
to group study. 

College Degrees for 
Students and Teachets of 

rienltli. Physical Pdiicatioii 
and Athletic Coaching 

PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 

June 11 to June 29 July 2 to August 10 
August 13 to August 31 
Graduate courses in Health and Physical Educa¬ 
tion leading to standard degrees. Undergraduate 
courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in Athletic Coaching for men and women. 

Redoced room, board and railroad ratet. 

For Sptcioi BuUttin oddtttt Dirtetoe of •Summer Stttion 

The Pennsylvania State College 

State Collei^e, Pa. 
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D I A Ai O N D 

Pitching Horttthott of special appeal to 
professionals. Excellent for amateurs. Just 
what's needed on a playground. Will 
stand up under severest treatment. Dia¬ 
mond Officials made straight or curved toe 
calk, hard or soft (dead falling). Junior 
model for ladies and children. 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 


A Housing Study Guild—A new center has 
been created under the name “Housing Study 
Guild” which will be devoted to the study of 
technical and social aspects of housing and com¬ 
munity planning. The work is twofold: To col¬ 
lect and collate existing information and to 
formulate and investigate the pressing problems 
that confront the planners of new housing. The 
Guild will also provide a discussion center where 
interested people will gather from time to time 
to talk over their views and problems. Mr. Allan 
A. Twichell is executive secretary of the Guild 
the address of which is 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Policemen As Friends — “The members of 
the police force in Washington, D. C., from 
Chief Brown down through the ranks, are 
friends of the boys. The officers at one of the 
stations recently announced that they would 
be interested to meet the boys in the immedi¬ 
ate neighborhood to talk about the formation 
of a club. On the evening set more than 400 
boys came to the station house—not the sort 
of boy problem usually faced by policemen.”— 
From Boys’ Club Nervs Bulletin, February 15, 
1934. 


Recreation For Girls and Women 


• Just off the press —Recreation for Girls and Women —a compre¬ 
hensive book on recreation for girls and women in which Ethel 
Bowers. Katherine F. Barker Memorial Secretary on Recreation 
for Girls and Women, has presented the results of her years of 
experience and study in this field. 

• The characteristics of age groups arc discussed and activities out¬ 
lined for each group, not only in the physical field but in hand¬ 
craft, music, drama, and in the field of social, mental and service 
activities. 


• Part II of the volume deals with practical problems of organiza¬ 
tion and methods, and this section as well as the first is planned 
in such a way as to be of help not only to recreation workers but 
physical directors, club leaders and all interested in developing 
recreation activities for girls and women. 


Price $3.00 


National Recreation Association 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Table Tennis for AU-A Racket for Every Hand 

OFFICIALLY APPROVED TABLE TENNIS EQUIPMENT 
AND TENNIS TABLES 

"Firtt to Stott and Alwayt in tht Ltad’* 

Wc offer (be most aotbcntic snd complete eqoipment fcatoring 
Ysrietf of 'paddles, haodlcs. weights and faces. Also varietj of ap- 
proved nets and bsackets. Complete line of sets consisting of 
approved equipment for jnniori aod seniors at very moderate prices. 

(Research Laboratorj and Exhibition and Toosnament Depastment 
at yoor service.) 

ARTCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Diriiion of Hairy C. L« 8 Co. 10 WARREN ST.. NEW YORK 


An Equestrian Club in Wilkes Barre—One 
of the latest developments of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of Wyoming Valley is the 
organization of an Equestrian Club with a mem¬ 
bership of 120 young men and women. Special 
rates of 75 cents have been secured from two 
local riding academies. This fee includes instruc¬ 
tion and the privilege of riding on Sundays and 
holidays. Such features as picnics are introduced 
into the program. 

Fourth Annual Coach Building Competition 
—Twenty-four university scholarships will be of¬ 
fered young craftsmen in the fourth annual coach 
building competition of the Fisher Body and 
Craftsman Guild. The project for the competi¬ 
tion will again be the building of a miniature 
scale model of a Napoleonic coach. Age limits 
are twelve to nineteen inclusive divided into junior 
and senior groups, the former twelve to fifteen 
inclusive and the latter sixteen to nineteen. A 
new feature of the Guild is the organization of a 
Guild Alumnae Association made up of young 
men who have been awarded Guild scholarships. 
Further information about the competition may 
be secured from the Fisher Body Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Recreation for Teachers—The Board of Edu¬ 
cation of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in charge of 
the winter recreation program, is planning a pro¬ 
gram of recreation for teachers. Recently W. 
Guy Morrison, Director of Recreation, sent the 
following letter to the principals of the schools: 

“We feel there is a great need for some or¬ 
ganized recreational activity for the teachers of 
our city and wish to include them in making plans 
for the present year. We would be glad to or¬ 
ganize separate classes for the women and men 
teachers of the city and desire to learn the num- 


At last - SAFETY- 
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Patent Pending 


Spring - Rubber 
Safety Seat 
No. SR-205 


All exposed and con¬ 
tact surfaces of the 
seat are soft, springy, 
tubular, corrugated, 
fabric-reinforced rub¬ 
ber. The five tubular 
rubber sections are in- 
teriorally reinforced 
by spring steel. 


The suspension 
clevises are re¬ 
versible, doubl¬ 
ing the life of 
the seat. 


The seat is venti¬ 
lated and all sur¬ 
faces are non-slip. 


R e - e q u i p all old 
swing outfits and 
specify this seat for 
all new swings. 


No more serious dan¬ 
ger from a swing seat 
IF it is the new, Ever- 
Wear 


A compUta l!na of approvad Playground Apparatus, Baach 
and Pool Equipment. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 
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SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

fiottblt Swimming Poolt tnd Cutdt to 
Equlpmtnt ond SuppUet) 

Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN¬ 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN¬ 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

114 East 32nd St. New York City 


her of teachers in your school who would be in¬ 
terested in spending one evening per week 
to 9:00 P. M.) in some wholesome games and 
organized activities under efficient leadership. 

“These activities might include: 

"For lYoinen —Folk Dancing, Tap Dancing, 
Clog Dancing, Games and Relays, Gymnastics, 
Golf.” 

"For Men —Volley Ball, Indoor Baseball, Bas¬ 
ketball, Games and Relays, Tumbling, Stunts, 

How Boys Spend Their Free Time — In a 
study made in Nashville, Tennessee, to determine 
what 676 boys in the junior and senior depart¬ 
ments of the normal schools did in their free 
time, it was found that up to fourteen years of 
age practically every boy spent most of his time 
at home. After reaching fourteen years of age 
he spent 80 per cent of his time away from home, 
at the moving pictures, with the local gangs, at 
one of the stores, at the corner or at the river 
front where he could go swimming, and at various 
miscellaneous places. 

The Los Angeles Girls' Council—The fifth 
annual training course conducted last October by 
the Los Angeles Girls’ Council was unusually 
successful with an attendance of nearly five hun- 


Three Distinctive Books! 



I The College Blue Book, III Edition 

Standard Reference Book of Higher Education 
in one place — instantly accessible — you have 
the Basic Facts and Ratings of 

1034 Technical and Professional Colleges 
1250 Universities and Colleges 

Indispensable for vocational guidance. 


II The Influencing of Character 

Bears directly on home, school, recreation. Result 
of Research under Rockefeller Grant. 

Ready Now — price $1.15, postpaid. 


Order direct from 
Dr. M. W. Hurt 
Tjik College Blue Book 
17lli Floor • 2 Park Avc. 
New York City 


III Year Book of Aviation for Young Men 


Remarkably illustrated 
Price $2.00 
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dred and a variety of organizations participating. 
“The Leader of Today” was the general theme of 
the institute. The first period devoted to “What 
the Leader Must Be” was a general assembly 
period with scheduled lectures. The second period, 
“What the Leader Must Know,” was an instruc¬ 
tion period with three sessions going on simultan¬ 
eously. In the last period, “What the Leader 
Must Do,” came the demonstrations when the 
entire group gathered to witness a variety of 
demonstrations. 

The Balls Were Returned! — A newspaper 
clipping from St. Paul, Minnesota, reads: 

“The small boy whose baseball rolls into a 
neighbor’s yard where he cannot retrieve it is 
having his day in court today. 

“Two sisters, Helena and Theresa Guthunz 
are being sued for recovery of nine baseballs and 
a football by Marcus J. Rogers. His son is the 
owner of the balls they are keeping, he says, and 
values them at $ 15 .” 

Ernest W. Johnson, Superintendent of Play¬ 
grounds of St. Paul, writes: “This case was 
brought up in the Justice of Peace Court in St. 
Paul. The balls were returned to the owner and 
the case was dismissed. Occasionally we have 
such instances as that, and in every case to my 
knowledge it has been settled the same way.” 

Community Councils in Pittsburgh — Since 
February, 1933 , through the work of the Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Community Council, eigh¬ 
teen community councils have been organized in 
Allegheny County outside the city limits. These 
councils function along the same lines as those in 
the city and have their own health, garden, recre¬ 
ation and other committees. Beginning , March 
22 nd the Pittsburgh Community Council spon¬ 
sored twenty garden educational programs to in¬ 
struct the unemployed thrift gardeners in the cor¬ 
rect methods of vegetable gardening. A bulletin 
issued by the Pittsburgh Community Council 
suggests that possibilities for committee projects 
include “naborhood nites,” community sings, 
community movies, club houses for neighborhood 
residents, reading rooms, game rooms, social 
clubs, vocational classes and hobby hours. “The 
problem of recreation should be one of real com¬ 
munity concern, for this winter we will have with 
us not only the unemployed but also the partially 
employed who will appreciate guidance in their 
choice of leisure-time activities. What can our 
recreation committee do?” 
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Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride... 

ROTECTING children at play is the aim 
of the modern playground. How im¬ 
portant to protect them from the dan¬ 
gers and dirt in dusti It’s so eosy and 
it costs next to nothing. 

An opplication ofSolvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride on gravel or earth surfaces 
effectively ends the dust nuisance. And 
Solvay Calcium Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrographs pictured here 
show you the results. 347cultures in the 
untreated dust. Only 3 in the same dust 
treated with Solvay Calcium Chloride. 
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Make this a dustless outdoor season 
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New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


The Theory of Play 

By Elmer D. Mitchell, A.M. and Bernard S. Mason, 
Ph.D. A. S. Barnes & Gjmpany, New York. $2.80. 
►^OT A REVisio.v of Tlw Theory of Organiced Play by 
* ^ Bowen and Mitehell is this new volume, but a eom- 
plete rewriting with an entire ehange of emphasis in re¬ 
gard to the psyehology of human motivation. In this 
new treatment, play is eonsidered as an integral and \-itaI 
part of the general soeial movement, and an effort has 
been made to give students and tcaehers of play an un¬ 
derstanding of modern theoretical interpretations of the 
constructive value of play and at the same time carry an 
interest and appeal to many individuals who are not 
directly concerned with play activities. In general four 
lines of thought have been followed and the authors have 
given first, the historical background of the present play 
movement; second, the theoretical explanations of play; 
third, the need for play in modern life and its place in 
education, and finally, the administration and organiza¬ 
tion of play. 

In this book Mr. Mitchell and Dr. Mason have made 
an imjKirtant contrihution to the literature in the leisure 
time field. 

Guiding the Adolescent 

By D. A. Thom, M.D. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, W'ashington, D. C. $.10. 

■yo DRircE the gulf between adolescents and adults and 
’ help the parent in understanding the adolescent and 
guiding him from childhood to happy adulthood arc the 
purposes of this booklet. The problems discussed are 
those which are common to most growing boys and girls 
and include physical growth and development, attitudes 
toward sex, mental development, socbl conduct, and the 
adolescent and his coinjianions. One section is devoted to 
learning to u.se leisure and in it emphasis is laid on the 
imjiortance of giving in childhood education in the use of 
Sparc time. 

The 1933 College Blue Book 

Edited b>' Ilulicr William Hurt, Ph.D. and Ilarrictt- 
jeanne Hurt. The College Blue Book, llollywood-by- 
the-Sca, Florida. $4.75. 

“T"liis IS TiiF, third edition of the College Ulue Hook 
’ prepared with the cooperation of the colleges to l)c"ol 
use to others" It discus.ses modern trends in college edu¬ 
cation, college standards and college opportunity by 
states. There arc lists of technological and |>rofrssional 
colleges and schools, accompanied liy information re¬ 
garding each college on fees and expenses, resources, en¬ 
rollment growth, faculty, and similar infonnation. There 
IS also informatkm regarding unisersitics of the world 
and an educational atlas. The liook contains a wealth of 
information which educational authorities should have. 


How to Teach Swimming and Diving 

By Thomas Kirk Cureton, Jr., B.S. (Volume I). Asso¬ 
ciation Press, New York. $3.00. 

■yiiE GROWTH of professional courses in the pedagogy 
’ of ssvimming and in methods of teaching swnmming 
has created a demand for scientific teaching material 
svhich this book meets most successfully. The volume, 
which is the first of a series of three, is the result of 
many years of research and of practical experience in 
teaching swimming. It is arranged for class work with 
review questions, projects and references to the modern 
literature of swimming. At the same time it is a book 
for any one who wants to learn to swim and for any 
parent who wants his children to learn. Almost a hun¬ 
dred illustrations, a swimming and diving terminology 
and a detailed index add to the value of the book. 

The Book of Ceremonials 

By May Fletcher. The Camp Fire Outfitting Company, 
New York. $.50. 

pooK Nujiber Six of the Library of the Seven Crafts 
of the Camp Fire Girls describes the various cere¬ 
monies connected with the council fires, suggests a Sun¬ 
day ceremonial, and outlines pageants and tableaux suit¬ 
able for use at council fires. Not only Camp Fire Girl 
leaders but recreation workers will find suggestions in 
this attractive booklet. 

Twelve Months of Drama for the 
Average Church 

By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston. $1.75. 

The TYi-E of religious drama which has seen such a 

* notable revival in our churches has undoubtedly come 
to stay. This book of one act plays, which call for a 
minimum of stage accessories and which are simple to 
produce, is a timely contribution to the literature in this 
field. With the twelve plays, all of which arc suited to 
the church auditorium or the parish house, the author 
has given an equal number of worship services offered 
as a suggestion of material which may be u.sed if 
desired. 

Group Golf Instruction 

By Helen B. Schlcman. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. $1.00. 

"T’hf. fact that golf is Ijcing included in more and more 

* physical education programs for women and girls 
gives added importance to this booklet containing care¬ 
ful, clear directions for teaching golf. In addition to in¬ 
structions for the various kinds of sIkHs and general 
coaching hints, there arc chapters having to do with 
preliminary games and contests suitable for out-of-door 
class work, indoor c<|uipmcnt, indoor program, and tour¬ 
naments for camp or .school program. 
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Using Leisure For Government 

Y oungsters come to playgrounds, athletic fields, community centers with increasing 
leisure on their hands. Older men come looking about them for something to do to have 
a good time. Many come to a recreation center because they want to spend part of 
their time doing things with other people—preferably with people whom they like. Often 
they care more for the comradeship in having an excuse for being together than they do for 
the particular activity. Men like to be with other men. Not only is their satisfaction in activi¬ 
ties—athletic, musical, dramatic—in the field of craftsmanship, nature, or in worship, or in 
the common study of some problem. In various forms of service always for many there has 
been pleasure in the comradeship and in the activities themselves. Men like to feel that they 
count whether it be in helping to put out a fire, in digging out after a blizzard, or in serving as 
volunteer leaders of boys' and girls' groups. 

In times past many have wished they had the leisure for such activities, have envied 
those who could so help. Now—soon—no one need deny his longing to be a part of his gov¬ 
ernment, his neighborhood in a real way—because of lack of time. There will be a distribu¬ 
tion of free time that will mean leisure for all. Men can do that for which they have secretly 
longed. 

What is done in leisure time in government service will not in any large part be related 
to the local recreation system—though there ore large opportunities for government service in 
volunteer recreation leadership. Rather recreation leaders as they think of their programs, as 
they relate these programs to schools, libraries, churches and other groups, will remember 
that many obtain great pleasure and happiness in government and community service and 
that time enough ought to be free for such service; that the community recreation center can 
create on atmosphere favorable to volunteer government service; that the community center 
can help in developing leadership which will make government service more attractive and 
more popular. 

What recreation leaders hove in the back of their minds is often just as important as 
what is in front. One of the ideas which should always be in that background is the im¬ 
portance of government service. 

We are all a part of the government. Many of us can in the new era serve on local 
government committees and be active jn securing proper consideration of government ques¬ 
tions from the point of view of all the people. 

New leisure means a new deepening of human activity. Volunteer work for one's local, 
state or national government, though not classed as recreation, has great recreation and serv¬ 
ice values, gives great satisfaction in the present and in retrospect—even when one's efforts 
bring meager results. Recreation leaders can help greatly, even if somewhat indirectly, in 
encouraging the use of much leisure for government service. 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 


June, 1934 
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There are countless delights aheod for 
the children whom June releoses from 
school and who ore going to the coun¬ 
try or to camp! Long rides In jolting 
farm wagons, overnight camping trips, 
sleeping under the sky, pets to play 
with, trees to climb, swimming holes 
to splash In these are a few of the 
|oys awaiting thousands of children! 


And for those who must spend 
the summer at home there are 
the playgrounds with all they 
have to offer In good times, 
companionship, opportunity to 
make things, to toke port In 
games, go on hikes and do the 
thousand and one things dear 
to the hearts of all children. 








When You Plan Your Summer Program 


Your community will benefit from knowing what some 
other cities are doing on their summer playgrounds 


YOU suggest anything new for our play- 
ground program?” 

This is a question frequently asked. You 
will, perhaps, find some suggestions which will 
help you answer the question for your community 
in the programs a number of cities conducted in 
the summer of 1933. 

Shows and Exhibits 

There were last year many of the ever-popular 
shows such as doll shows, pet shows and exhibits 
of various kinds. In Dalton, Massachusetts, for 
example, there were 197 dolls entered in the show 
held at the Community House. ■ Points were given 
in a number of classifications—for the oldest doll, 
ugliest, largest, smallest, best baby girl doll, best 
baby boy doll, best nationality doll, best home¬ 
made, best family group, best doll wardrobe, and 
best animal and character doll. 

Announcements. Announcements for shows of 
this kind should be made as interesting as pos- 


does not have more classifications than another 
set. 

An announcement for a pet show might read 
as follows: 

“Come, bring bird, beast, fowl, fish, reptile, insect or pest 
And awards will be given to the very best.” 

“Come, folks, grown and small 
. The playground pet show is for all.” 

And in a pet show, the department suggests, 
awards maj’ be made for the following: 

1. Largest animal 

2. Smallest animal 

3. Most beautiful dog 

4. Homliest dog 

5. Cutest cat 

6. Most beautiful pet bird 

7. Oldest pet 

8. Youngest pet 

9. Best aquarium 

10. Largest reptile (alligators, snakes) 

11. Best rabbit 

12. Largest two legged pet 

13. Smallest two legged pet 

14. Largest four legged pet 

15. Smallest four legged pet 

16. Most unique pet 

17. Largest family of pets 

18. Dog with most spots 


sible. Here are a few suggestions from the Read¬ 
ing Department of Publie Playgrounds and Recre¬ 
ation for giving publicity to doll and pet shows. 

Make posters attractive with illustrations cut 
out of magazines and papers. How much more 
interesting is this announcement: “How old is 
your doll ? Bring it to the doll show next Thurs¬ 
day at 3:00 P. M.,” than this one: “Doll Show— 
Thursday—3 :oo P. M.” 

One of the first steps in preparing for a doll or 


Exhibi ts. Exhibits of handcraft are still in 
order. The park playgrounds of Oklahoma City 
last August held a handcraft exhibit at the fair 
grounds. Each playground selected fifteen of its 
best pieces of work for the exhibit, and a com¬ 
mittee of judges passed on the points of merit in 
each of the following group classes; 

Required 

Bird houses Sailboats Oilcloth Cork 

Kites Vases Clay Soap carving 


pet show is adequate publicity 

through notices. Make your , i . • 1 1 

, “ , Just at this time when plans are 

show posters as appealing and under way for the playground sea- 

interesting as possible. son, may we call your attention 

Ask parents' of children, to some publications which should 
members of the Assoeiation help you in planning the program. 


Tin can articles Inner tube articles 
Wooden toys Embroidery 

Book ends Doll dresses 

Door stops 

Optional 

Leather craft Paper flowers 

Bead work Toy furniture 

Weaving Lanterns 


or other interested adults to 
act as judges for the various 
elassifications. Distribute them 
evenly so that one set of judges 


There is the booklet “Conduct of 
Playgrounds'” ($. 25 ) and its com¬ 
panion piece “88 Successful Play 
Activities ($. 60 ). Every' leader 
should have these tw'o hand books. 


Pen or pencil Puppets 

drawing Cardboard work 

Wax moulding 

First, second and third place 
ribbons were awarded to the 
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three I)e^t nriieles from each playgroimd entered. 
In addition, awards were given to the tliree Ijest 
articles in eacli of the twenty-live groups or 
classes of the city-wide e.\hil)it. 

If a program in the nature of a demonstration 
is held in connection with e.xhibits. it adds inter¬ 
est. L'tivina, (..'tdiforniti, held such an exhihit at 
its playground ftiir and in connection with it a 
program was olTered. inclmling a ]);miomime. a 
demonstration of wrestling, a pet show, and tifter 
a picnic sup|)er :i grand tinale in the form of a 
lantern fete. 

And They’re Still Making Things! 

To tell of all the handcraft projects wltich last 
slimmer intrigued the children of .Xmerica’s ])lay- 
grounds would he an impossible task. Hut here 
is a special note from Lancaster. 

■As this city is universally known as a leading 
linoleum manufacturing center, the Recreation 
and I’ltiygroimd .Association has felt it ajiiirojiri- 
tite to specialize in handcraft articles made from 
this materitil. This pltiii has heeii facilitated hy 


gifts from the .Armstrong Linoleum and Cork 
Com])any of a generous amount of linoleum and 
cork scra]),s. most of it cut in .squares running 
from 5 inches to 12 and 15 inches. The children 
were taught hy the supervisors to wield their 
tools skilfully—for the most |)art ordinary knives 
were u.sed—and hy the end of the season linoleum 
far outnumhered other handcraft jirojects, being 
popular with both boys and girls. 

■Some e.Ncellent ])ictures were made of ships, 
birds, tinimals, various scenes and designs, and 
clever door.sto])s. bookends and calendars were de¬ 
signed. -A number of especially attractive |)ictures 
were carved from white linoleum, one of a Japan¬ 
ese girl ])ainted in black. A jiortrait of Ceorge 
Washington cut in cork, the shadows brought out 
by the use of black paint, made a particularly ef¬ 
fective picture. .A number of inlays were also 
done remarkably well. The ])laygroimd awards 
were made at the office with a linoleum block de¬ 
signed hy the handcraft instructor. 'I'he seal on 
the swimming certificates was made in the same 
wav. .\t the time of the handcraft e.xhibit an en¬ 
tire window was devoted to the linoleum articles. 
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and the ingenuity and artistic workmanship shown 
were widely commended. 

Contests. There is always the fun of doing 
something interesting with the thing you have 
made, and so contests will ever be a universally 
popular sport. 

Sixty boats were entered in the second annual 
regatta conducted by the playground children of 
Denver, Colorado. Boats were divided into five 
classes according to size as follows : Class A, boats 
measuring 36" and up; Class B, 24" to 36"; Class 
C, 12" to 24"; Class D, boats under 12", and 
senior riggers. Awards were made on the basis of 
workmanship and the appearance of the boats, 
some of which were made on the summer play¬ 
ground, some at school, and others at home. 

Dalton’s “Feast of Lanterns’’ provided the chil¬ 
dren with an opportunity to display the lanterns 
they had made, and they carried them lighted in 
the procession which attracted a large number of 
spectators. An Oriental touch was given the event 
by a large Buddha figure decorated with paper 
cherry blossoms. Awards were made for the most 
original lantern, the handsomest, the most unique 
and the funniest. Awards were also made for 
costumes. 

They Like to Read 

Before their budgets were drastically cut, a 
number of public libraries cooperated with recrea¬ 
tion departments by conducting miniature branch 
libraries at the playgrounds. The Public Library 
of Salt Lake City did this last summer in connec¬ 
tion with every play center which was not near a 
public library branch, and reading hours were 
scheduled each day. 

The Hamilton, Ontario, library is one of those 
which, because of lack of funds, was obliged to 
discontinue this service except for one playground. 
But this did not mean that the children were with¬ 
out books, for a plan was devised whereby they 
might build their own library. The fee for join¬ 
ing this new library group was one book or five 
cents. -An entry in the day book of a member of 
the staff of the Playground and Recreation Com¬ 
mission shows how successfully the plan was 
worked out. 

“At our playground all but two helped by 
bringing books. The total number of books in the 
library was 127. Books were issued weekly on 
Thursdays and checked off on sheets listing the 
name of the books, the name and address of the 
owner and a blank space for successive borrow¬ 


ers. We drew a line through the name when the 
book was returned.’’ It was found that asking 
the children to contribute their own books in 
order to borrow others acted as a splendid check 
on keeping the books in good condition and in¬ 
sured their prompt return. All books were re¬ 
turned to tbeir owners at the end of the season. 

Drama and Music—Always With Us 

.Almost three hundred playground play makers 
last summer wrote and produced their own plays 
in the parks of Louisville, Kentucky, complete 
with home-made scenery and costumes. Ladies 
and beggars of the world’s oldest stories walked 
and talked again in the second annual one act play 
contest held on each playground with three dis¬ 
trict winners repeating their plays in the new 
Play Makers’ Theater at Central Park. Highland 
Park won first place with “The Great Bell of 
Peking,” a presentation of a Chinese folk tale. 
The play was repeated ^Mayor’s night at the 
state fair. 

Louisville’s playgrounds enjoyed music, too, 
and community singing last summer reverted to 
the old custom of caroling. On playgrounds 
where no piano was available, singers visited 
around the neighborhood serenading the com¬ 
munity in return for the use of a piano. People 
of all ages sang popular airs and folk songs. 
Seven hundred and forty-seven individuals took 
part in a singing bee. 

Aluch interest was shown in the playground 
drama tournament conducted by the Austin. 
Texas, City Recreation Department. There were 
three classifications-—intermediate, ten through 
fourteen years: junior, fifteen through seventeen 
years, and senior, eighteen years and over. One 
hundred and twenty-two participants took part 
and there were approximately 1,645 spectators. 
The city library gave cordial cooperation in the 
project, and many of the plays were presented in 
the library’s auditorium. 

Wabash, Indiana, also had its tournament, con¬ 
ducted in one of the parks. Twelve groups par¬ 
ticipated in a .series of one act plays which ran for 
four nights, Sunday night being given over to the 
presentation of religious plays. The tournament 
was very successful and large audiences attended. 

The Public Recreation Commission of Cincin¬ 
nati believes heartily in music and drama as play¬ 
ground activities. Last summer there were nine 
playground groups in instrumental music made up 
of children of the average age of fourteen who 









fr«'i 


Courtesy Children’s Theater, Palo Alto, Calxjornia 


met I'rir the most ])art in schtjol bnildiiifjs. Tlie 
junior Lcaftnc ai<lc<l hy j^'iviiif^ a one act jilay from 
time to time at the traveling; tlieatcr. Tlic Lcat^ie 
also {jave a (HTformance of a ehildrcii's jday, 
tiekct.s for whicli were distriluited throiij'li the 
Commission. 

Baseball and Athletic Sports 
l-ast Slimmer more than a thousand hovs from 
eleven to twenty-one years of ajje joined the I’on- 
tiac, Miehifjaii, Junior llaseball Association and 
played the natioii.d jjame with f,'reat entlnisiasm 
throiif,diont the season. I'he hoys were or^janized 
into si.\ty teams divi<led into three classifications 
(lass 1 !. under twenty-one years; Class ('.under 
seventeen years, and ( lass I), under fourteen 
years, luich te:im played once :i week in its re;.;!!- 
l.ir league schedule, hut it jiracticed several times 
;i «c(k and played (janies with other teams not in- 
< hided in the schedule. I'nemploveil fathers, 
older brothers, former hasehall players and hiisi- 
iK 's men coached the teams, ami many ati adult 
i-onft 'sed to retiewinj; his youth throit^h the ac- 
tivit\ The leamies were linanced by a donation 
of 50 eents from each (ilaver in the senior Class .\ 


amateur leafjne, lofjether with receijits from 
several e.xhihitioti frames played by the senior 
league. 

I’residetu Will llarridgc of the .•\tnerican 
League jimvided an incentive for iiarlicipation by 
presenting three basehtdls autographed by all of 
the Star Ameriean teatn which jdayed al the 
World’s h'air in Chicago. The halls were awarded 
at the anttnal bantpiet of the three winning teams 
hr Detroit's fatuous member of the team. 

The Pouliac Paily Press cooperated in arousing 
ititerest by conducting a two day baseball school at 
the State Hospital I'ield. John Kobs, Miciiigan 
State College coach, and Charlie (dehringer, De¬ 
troit’s "tiger" second haseman, were in charge of 
the school. There were classes in the fiindanten- 
tals of the games, such as throwing, hattitig, biint- 
itig. ha.se riinnitig ami fielding. More than a thou¬ 
sand boys sat for an hour in the bleachers while 
the fnmianientals were licing demonstrated. Hats, 
halls and co:iching ei|iiipment were jirovided by 
the Recreation Division of I’ontiac. The jilayers 
fnrnisheil their own clubs and such uniforms as 
iliey liad. The majority of the Ikivs jilaycd in 
overalls. 
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Neighborhood baseball leagues in all parts of 
the city were organized by the Park Department 
of New Haven. Under this plan, teams in various 
districts were enabled to engage in contests in the 
parks in their own neighborhoods. At the close of 
the regular schedule there was a play off for the 
title of city champion in the several age groups. 
This method proved very popular, the number of 
teams increasing from 47 in 1932 to 98 in 1933. 
Participants increased from 800 in 1923 to 1,395 
in 1933. The same method has proved popular 
used in connection with soft ball, horseshoes and 
other activities. 

Nor were the girls neglected in the athletic 
program. There were 32 teams of girls and 
women playing playground ball in Cincinnati— 
twice the number playing a year ago. These teams 
were organized on a neighborhood basis with a 
volunteer official. 

Outings and Camping 

Have you thought of conducting a “day camp" 
for stay-at-homes? 

For a period of nine weeks beginning July 3rd, 
the Recreation Commission of Mount Vernon, 
New York, with the cooperation of the Boys’ Club 
which gave the use of its South Side Branch, con¬ 
ducted a home day camp for boys. Under the 
leadership of a camp instructor the boys took part 
in basketball, wrestling, indoor baseball and other 
floor games. These indoor activities were for the 
most part conducted on days when the weather 
was inclement. In favorable 
weather the boys went on 
nature hikes, enjoyed camp 


fires, swimming at nearby beaches, and outdoor 
s])orts of all kinds. They also visited industrial 
]3lants. The total attendance was 1,710. This was 
an emergency leisure-time activity made possible 
by the use of state aid funds with the cooperation 
of the Board of Education. 

Last summer for the fourth consecutive year 
the children of Wheeling, W’est Virginia, enjoyed 
outings to Oglebay Park through the cooperation 
of the park authorities and the City Recreation 
Bureau. At loioo o’clock each morning, for five 
days a week for ten weeks, a bus left the city 
playgrounds carrying its load of forty children 
twelve miles away to the 750 acres of nature’s 
varied beauty that is Oglebay Park. Here the 
children stayed until 3145 under the leadership 
of two members of the city playground staff. 
After a welcome and an o])ening ceremony the 
children scattered to various activities—baseball, 
volley ball, folk dancing, group games or a nature 
hike, followed by a period of less active games. 
Then came lunch which each child brought, sup- 
idemented by milk provided by the Oglebay Insti¬ 
tute Committee which raises the money for the 
bus. After lunch and a rest the children waded in 
the brook, rode ponies, hunted treasures, played 
hare and hounds, toasted marshmallows, or en¬ 
joyed some other special event. The day ended 
around the camp fire with stories, stunts and 
nature games. Children from seven to ten years 
of age came one week and those from eleven to 
fourteen the next. 

For two days each week 
a group of mothers with 
children under six were 


Swimming holds an important place on the 
summer program, and trips to nearby beaches 
and swimming pools should be encouraged. 



Courtesy Girl Scouts, Inc, 
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Courtesy I'^etroit Recreation Deportment 


There are many grown-ups who still 
thrill ot the word “circus." What 
wonder, then, thot children are so 
happy at the prospect of a circus 
of their own on the playground! 

ijiveii a (lav’.', vacation at the ])ark 
with traiis])ortati()n and lunch 
furnished. .\ total of moth¬ 
ers from families referred hy re¬ 
lief agencies enjoyed a day of 
rest or of outdoor activities as 
they ehose. 

For $2.50. which covered the 
cost of i)rovisions, hoys and K'^l-s 
at Columbus enjoyed a five day 
vacation at the caini) maintained 
by the Division of Publie Recrea¬ 
tion at a location on the river 
about twelve miles out of the city. The cam]) ac¬ 
commodated ahout 86 hoys and girls. Fquipment 
consists of si.\ cabins, a swimming pool, a council 
ring, and a building containing a kitchen and 
dining room. 

Community Nights for Young and Old 

During the deijrcssion community nights have 
come to mean much to the adults who have had 
little money to six-nd for recreation. 

h'or si.x years the Recreation Department of 
Austin, Te.xas, has conducted community nights 
on the ])layground. During these years interest 
has grown and j)articipation increased. The (]uery 
now is, “What are ■ht going to i)Ut on for com¬ 
munity night this week ?" instead of the former 
question, “What arc you juitting on for com- 
mnnity night this week?" .\t the end of the sum¬ 
mer one community continued the i>rogram once a 
week, later changing to two nights a week. 

Community night takes many form''. .\'o si)ecial 
l)rogram is asked of the i)layground leaders, but 
they are urged to see to it that the community 
takes jiart in some interesting activities such as 
musicals, doll shows, datuing, game nights. ')ic- 
nics, picture shows, minstrels, scjuare dances, e.\- 
hibits, and one act jilays. .Many uni(|ue forms of 
entertainment have resulted. Community singing 
is almost universally a jiart of the program, and 
several sniging cluhs have been organized on the 
playgrounds. Scjuare dancing is (jnc (if most pop¬ 
ular activities of comnninity night N’ot only ]>eo 


jile from the community around the playground 
but residents from all jiarts of .Austin attend. In 
the beginning only tbc older adults knew tbc 
ste])s. but .so po])ular bas this form of dancing 
become that boys and girls on tbe playgrounds 
take part in every dance. 

Tbc city government of Ricbmond. Indiana, 
with the hcl]) of tbe Palladium Publishing Cor- 
lioration iircsentcd during tbc jiast summer a 
series of recreational events whicb did much to 
kcc]) morale at a high level. As tbe first stc]) the 
city goiernmcnt inqirovcd tbe natural amphithea¬ 
ter in Miller Park to jirovidc a spacious field for 
the playing of soft ball games under flood lights 
and for entertainments featuring local talent. Tbe 
sca.son opened with a huge minstrel .show with 
125 people in the cast, and with “Singing Sam.” 
well known radio favorite and resident of Rich¬ 
mond. as the leading attraction. The show was 
jircsented four nights and a total of 50.000 jicople 
were entertained free of charge. 

During the remainder of the season soft ball 
games were ])Iaycd and stage entertainments given 
twice and sometimes three times a week. People 
in neighboring towns were c.xtcnded tbe jirivilcgc 
of using the stage facilities and a modern ampli¬ 
fication system to jircscnt their own programs. 
Seven such Sunday night entertainments were de¬ 
cidedly successful, attr.acting thousands of the 
jiark for each entertainment. Two harn dances 
were given and an old-time orchestra, veteran 
callers and capable (juadrille dancers volunteered 
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their services to make this old-fashioned program 
successful. For these entertainments 16,000 peo¬ 
ple were in the ampitheater each night. On one 
occasion seven young people from Vienna gave a 
program. Dressed in their native costumes, they 
were immensely popular with the great audience. 
The cost to the city was unusually low because of 
die cooperation given by the Palladium Publish¬ 
ing Corporation in giving the services of one of 
its employees, Robert R. Reid, head of the Public 
Relations Department, to assist the city and the 
Civic Amphitheater Commission in arranging the 
program. 

During the operation of the amphitheater rec¬ 
ords of the Police Department showed that ju¬ 
venile misdemeanors were practically non-existent. 
The result for the season was that thousands with 
leisure time were able to participate in the activi¬ 
ties and to enjoy the entertainment offered by 
others at no cost whatsoever. 

That Closing Festival! 

The festival is still very much in evidence as a 
way of climaxing the' season’s activity, though 
the circus ranks high in popularity. Last summer 
the Brooklyn Park Department held its eighteenth 
annual playground festival in which 1,500 chil¬ 
dren of thirty park playgrounds took part in a 
series of twelve different dances. All the cos¬ 
tumes were made by the children who were trans¬ 
ported to the park by interested residents of the 
neighborhood in which the playgrounds were 
located. 

Three thousand girls participated in the “Wish¬ 
ing Fairy Ring,’’ the sixteenth annual pageant pre¬ 
sented by the Detroit Recreation Department and 
financed last year by the Detroit News. During 
the weeks preceding the pageant these girls made 
models for stage settings, crepe paper costumes, 
and rehearsed their songs and dances. Because of 
its reduced budget, the department depended 
largely on volunteers who gave efficient aid in 
■directing the dancing, handcraft and other arts 
entering into the pageant. 

A circus was the closing event for the children 
of the Boston park playgrounds. And it was a 
^la day for them, for they were transported in 
•busses to and from the Common where the circus 
was staged and where a supper was served circus 
style. 

Very often the season’s final event is based on 
the theme which has motivated the program. 
■“Homes of Other Lands,’’ was the theme on which 


each of the Denver playgrounds last summer built 
its program through games, story-telling and other 
activities. Each playground selected a foreign 
country, studied the habits and customs of its peo¬ 
ple and depicted them in the scene which it dis¬ 
played. Almost thirty countries were represented. 

Some Practical Considerations 

“How are we going to finance the program?” 
“What about facilities?” These are practical ques¬ 
tions which must be answered if there is to be any 
program. And in these days when municipal funds 
are sometimes difficult to secure the problem of 
finances looms large. 

Securing Funds. When it became evident that 
no funds would be forthcoming to support the 
summer playgrounds of Springfield, Ohio, Chief 
of Police Abeles called together some of his 
friends in City Hall and in the business circles of 
the city and told them that the Playground Asso¬ 
ciation had disbanded and there would be no rec¬ 
reation for children and young people during the 
summer except a little sand lot baseball sponsored 
by the American Legion. He made an earnest 
plea that .something be done. At a Dutch luncheon 
meeting which followed at a local hotel where the 
group heard Chief Abeles’ plea, $1,500 was sub¬ 
scribed. Later an additional $500 was pledged by 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and eight play¬ 
grounds were conducted in charge of ten leaders. 

Because of the reduced appropriation for play¬ 
grounds in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, it became 
necesssary early last summer to announce the 
closing of three playgrounds conducted by the 
Playground and Recreation Commission. Im¬ 
mediately a demand for the opening of these 
grounds came from the public. The Hamilton 
Olympic Club, the Chamber of Commerce and 
special neighborhood committees began at once to 
raise the thousand dollars required to open the 
grounds. The amount was secured and turned 
over to the Playground Commission. The grounds 
were opened under leadership and the attendance 
last summer was the largest ever recorded on 
these playgrounds. 

Lacking the usual appropriation from the Board 
of Education, the playgrounds of Battle Creek, 
IMichigan, last summer were financed by a series 
of weekly entertainments presented under the 
auspices of a citizens’ committee. The entertain¬ 
ments included two band concerts, two movie 
shows, a water carnival, a boxing and wrestling 
(Continued on page 162 ) 



An Important Need and Opportunity 


T his month over 700,000 
young men and women 
will be graduated from our 
high schools. About 50 per 
cent of them will be added to the hundreds of 
thousands of young people already in our eom- 
munities who, without school, college or job, are 
in great need of having interesting things to do 
that will keep alert the priceless powers of mind 
and body, the social vision, and the loves and 
faiths that twelve years of school effort were 
aimed to develop. Xow is the time for every 
leader in eommunity reereation to attend especially 
to the question of how provision can best be m.ade 
for a happy carry-over in community life of such 
school activities as can be regarded as being in the 
field of reereation. Of these, music is in many 
places among the foremost in the number of 
students participating in it and in the degree of 
skill and the scope of e.xpression that have been 
developed in it. Anyone wbo has observed the 
aehievements 6f a good high school chorus, 
orchestra, band or smaller group, in social living 
and individual happiness as well as in musical 
c.vpressivencss and beauty, knows how tragically 
wasteful it is to let these aehievements count for 
little or nothing in the life outside of schools. 

How the Recreation Leader May Help 
No matter how restricted the recreation leader 
may l)e as to funds for community musical activi¬ 
ties or as to his or his Hoard’s interest in music 
itself, now is the time for him to do whatever he 
ean to help bring aljout the provision needed. He 
of all i)eople knows most fully the need. He has 
the insight and the vision without which such 
values for living are likely to peri.^h in a com¬ 
munity, and it is up to him to start something. 
Whether he can or cannot, through his own de¬ 
partment’s funds or his own abilities, provide for 
one or more ehornscs, orchestras, bands or 
smaller groups well suited to the graduates, he 
can help in such ways as the following; 

I. \’isit the high schools with the school super¬ 
visor of music for the pur]>oses of finding out just 
what is living done in music there and of talking 


with the supervisor about what 
might be done to make the most 
of it in the life outside tlie 
schools. 

2. This visit with the music supervisor might 
well lead to a conference with musical students 
who are going to graduate, as to what opportuni¬ 
ties for continued amateur musical activity they 
would like to have after they have left school. 
To make this conference really effective, a list 
should be at hand of the choirs, choruses, glee 
clubs, orchestras, bands and smaller groups that 
already exist in the churches, recreation centers, 
clubs, and in the community at large, with infor¬ 
mation as to the activities of each one, when and 
where it meets, and what, if any, special skills, 
fees or other conditions are required for entrance 
into it. The students might be invited to attend a 
rehearsal or concert of each group open to them 
as graudates, for their enjoyment and further in¬ 
formation. Perhaps there is now no group suited 
to them, either as to age or as to musical stand¬ 
ards. For graduates of many a modern high school 
musical organization the typical choral or instru¬ 
mental group of middle-aged folk would be to 
them as a fumbling baseball team would be to a 
well-trained player or as ping ixing would be to a 
lad who knows the keen fun of very good tennis. 
New musical organizations may be needed in the 
eommunitv, and the recreation leader can be a 
strong influence toward starting them, even if he 
has no knowledge of music and no money to be 
spent on music. 

3. Such a conference as has just licen described 
might well be held with former graduates of the 
schools, with or without the coming graduates. 

4. Bring about a meeting of music leaders and 
other persons whose influenee might count in fit¬ 
ting the eommunity for survival of the musical 
interests and skills developed in the schools the 
various social agencies, the churches and the par¬ 
ent teacher associations or other groups of home¬ 
makers, as well as the school and community 
musical organizations, should, if feasible, be rep- 
re.sented at the meeting. The fine ]>ossibilities and 

(Continued on toge J6S) 


By Augustus D. Zanzig 
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That Ever Present Problem—Leadership! 


K alamazoo, 

Michigan, is one 
of the cities 
which last summer 
successfully met the 
problem of play lead¬ 
ership through the 
use of volunteers. It 
became apparent during the winter that the bud¬ 
get of the Recreation Department would be se¬ 
verely cut. It was announced that instead of a 
paid trained and responsible staff consisting of a 
man and a woman at each playground, only one 
director would be possible. In view of the fact 
that there would be more children spending the 
summer in the city than ever before this situation 
presented a real problem. 

An interested school principal and an active 
Parent Teacher Association made plans well in 
advance to meet the emergency. The situation 
was considered at a meeting of the Child Study 
group in March and later by the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Parent Teacher Association. The 
May meeting of the association took the form of 
a panel discussion of a possible recreation pro¬ 
gram for the district. The members of the panel 
were the city superintendent of recreation, the 
supervisor of physical education of the schools, 
the visiting teacher, the president of the Parent 
Teacher Council, the principal of the school, a 
minister in the neighborhood, a parent and a 
student. The meeting adopted the plan outlined 
and authorized a committee to complete details 
and put it in operation. Further plans involved the 
sending of questionnaires to each of the associa¬ 
tions regarding summer activities, a study by high 
school boys of available vacant lots and play 
spaces in the district, and the circularizing of for¬ 
mer students who had been leaders in their school 
activities and who were home or at college as to 
their availability for volunteer 
service. A study was made of 
the plans and resources of 
other community recreation 
organizations. The result of 
the summer’s work was a 


greatly increased 
number of construc¬ 
tive recreation activi¬ 
ties in the district of 
the Washington 
Junior School play¬ 
ground, selected be¬ 
cause in the past it 
had drawn such large numbers of children from 
the immediate neighborhood. Actii'ities included 
a day camp for girls once a week under Girl Scout 
leadership, a hiking club for boys, kodak clubs, 
nature study and dramatic clubs, first aid and sew¬ 
ing classes. Many of these activities were held at 
homes, but the enrollment was at the playground 
and all groups for hikes or camping met at the 
grounds. Twice a week the children from nine to 
fourteen had an hour of story-telling, rhythms 
and songs in the basement room at a branch 
library. Three churches in the neighborhood con¬ 
ducted morning sessions of Vacation Bible 
Schools. On four lots the department placed 
croquet sets for which a nearby resident guaran¬ 
teed care and which were open for the use of the 
neighbors. Volunteers helped the playground 
director in many of the regular activities on the 
grounds and the whole movement has resulted in 
greater attendance, more widespread activities, 
and more general appreciation of recreation values 
than ever before. 

About twenty volunteers gave regular service 
averaging two two-hour periods a week. Many 
more helped from time to time. A Parent Teacher 
Association committee, acting in close touch with 
the playground director, took full responsbility. 
The chairman of the committee was a principal of 
the school teaching staff. She assigned the volun¬ 
teers who reported to her. Substitutes were fur¬ 
nished if a regular volunteer was unable to attend. 
The chairman made reports to the playground 


Do you have the problem of providing for playground 
leadership on reduced funds? This article will tell 
you how some cities met the situation last summer. 
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THAT El'ER PRESEXT PROBLEM—LEADERSHIP! 


director and did the necessary joint ])lanning. The 
plan has hroiifjht into use material resources as 
well as Volunteer leadership that would never ha\'e 
heen discovered by the Recreation Department 
working; alone and that has hcl]K-d this district 
meet an emerjjency most success fully. 

Other Cities Report Success 
l^ast summer, as in the summer of 1932, Xcw 
I’edford. Massachusetts, conducted its play- 
{jronnds chiefly under the leader.shii) of volunteers 
supervised by two c.xperienccd ]>aid workers. Nine 
centers were in oiieration, one more than in 1932. 
.•\n average of 3,000 children and young ])co])Ic 
ranging in age from one to twenty years attended 
each day. and more than 250 men and women 
served as volunteer leaders. A fund of between 
$f/X) and $1,000 was raised to finance the work. 
\\ here in 193- many of the volunteers served only 
two and a half days a week, last year they worked 
five. Many worked through the entire season' 
missing scarcely a day. Nine of the leaders were 
mothers, others were college and normal .school 
students and teachers home for the summer, high 
school groups and a number of emifloycd ])co])lc 
who gave their leisure hours. Chief of Police 
McI -cod was one of the most ardent sujiporters 
of the playgrounds. He did much to secure con¬ 
tributions to the fund collected through the Stand¬ 
ard-'! imrs and Mercury. Many individuals and 
organizations cooperated in'making the play¬ 
ground season a very successful one. 

I'-ach of the five members of the Chicopee 
f Massachusetts) Park and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion lf)ok active charge in a sn()crvi.sory capacity 
of a district and assumed res])onsibility for the 
summer s activities. 'I'here was one ])aid worker 
on each jflaygrotind with several college men serv¬ 
ing as volunteers. '1 he .season was most success¬ 
ful with nine playgrounds open all summer and 
two smaller ones for little children established. 

I-ast summer the P.oard of Education of Buf¬ 
falo. N'ew N'ork, maintained thirty-four play¬ 
grounds. 'I'he stair consisted of one director, the 
head of the Dc|iartment of Physical Ivdtication. 
four stipcrvi.sors each of whom was res(K)nsibIc 
for eight playgrounds and the swimming pools in 
a particular .section of the city, a handcraft su|>cr- 
visor. and a stipjfly manager. In addition, si.xty- 
eight playground directors, thirty-five men and 
thirty-three women, were selected from the 
“white collar" group of imemployed. The.se di¬ 
rectors were assigned to the Board of Education 
by the .State I^lucation I)e)>artinent and a three 


day institute was held. The State Board of Edu¬ 
cation also supplied thirty-five workers known as 
“l>layground watchmen’’ one of whom was placed 
on each playground. Their duties consisted of 
])rotecting the school j>roperty from damage, keep¬ 
ing the playground free from rubbish, resurfac- 
'ng grounds where necessary, filling in horseshoe 
])itching pits, painting playground equipment, 
opening and locking the gate, and assisting the 
play leader wherever possible. This service was 
found to be very helpful. 

With the appropriation for the recreation cen¬ 
ters conducted by the Park Commissioners of 
Hartford. Connecticut, reduced about 20 per cent, 
and that for ‘‘])laygrounds not on park ] 3 ro]K*rty'’ 
decreased about 75 per cent, the Park Commis¬ 
sioners faced a serious situation last year. 
Through the coo])eration of the Community 
Chest which ])rovided the de])artment with forty 
workers, and the W elfare Department which fur¬ 
nished thirty additional workers, it was possible 
to continue the work on the playgrounds. A 
special effort was made to o])en the usual number 
of ])laygrounds and to continue ap]iroximatcly the 
.same activities. Every section of the city was 
.served by the twenty-five ])laygrounds in opera¬ 
tion. .At the larger playgrounds a program was 
offered for adults and in some instances groups 
were organized which continued their activities 
throughout the year. 

In s]>ite of the most careful ])Ianning the I^n- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Recreation and Playground 
.Association could do, its curtailed budget could 
be made to co\-er only a .six weeks full-time pro¬ 
gram. Realizing that a volunteer staff alone could 
not handle the situation, the association sent a 
letter to all applicants for ]>ositions a.sking if they 
would give Ixick the equivalent of one week a 
month during the summer .season. The accei)t- 
ance of this ])lan was .so generous that the entire 
staff for the season virtually became |)art-time 
volunteers giving one week free service each 
month, thus allowing the playgrounds to operate 
eight weeks on a six weeks’ hndget. This meant 
in effect the cutting of salaries by 25 |>cr cent. It 
made no ai)preciable difference in the type of 
service rendered, but from the stand])oint of the 
community it was underst(V)d that the entire staff 
including the su])crvisory force voluntarily gave 
two weeks of their time in order that the city 
playgrounds might oi>crate for at least two 
month.s, 

(Cominufd on togr 16S) 


Our Children’s Vacation— 
Shall It Be Camping? 

How camping helps lo make leisure 
time more interesting to children. 


This year organized camping 
will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versar)'. The municipal recrea¬ 
tion movement with its growing 
participation in camping and in¬ 
creasing appreciation of its 
values, will join with private 
groups in wisliing for the camp¬ 
ing movement continued success 
and even greater usefulness. The 
article presented here was pre¬ 
pared by the director of Camp 
Lawrence Cory, the boys’ camp 
of tlie Rochester Y. INI. C. A. 


By Charles W. Carson 


A MILLION boys and girls will attend organized 
camps this summer in the United States and 
Canada. The figure sounds large until we 
take into account the millions who will not go. If 
camping is good for a million boys and girls, why 
not for a much larger number? 

One reason is obvious. Thousands of people 
who would like to send their children to camp 
cannot afford the fees. Another reason is that 
many parents have not been convinced that there 
are unique values for their children in a camping 
experience. Any camp director or counselor who 
has called on parents in order to interest them in 
camp has heard such responses as these: “Oh, we 
have a cottage at the lake, John doesn’t need to 
go to camp. He has all the advantages without 
the added expense.” Or, “we’re taking an auto¬ 
mobile trip for our vacation and Tom is going 
with us.” 

In justice to their children every parent of boys 
or girls between the ages of nine and seventeen 
should investigate camps. Circumstances may not 
permit attendance, but to investigate is an obliga¬ 
tion. If you are a parent, and have an open mind, 
here is some evidence. 

Advantages of Camping 

Camp offers to both parents and children a va¬ 
cation away from one another. Constant contact 
in the home leads to easy irritation and capricious 
dispositions. A two months’ respite restores per¬ 
spective and creates a home atmosphere conducive 
to calm judgment and intelligent affection. Fur¬ 
thermore, if it be true that achieving independ¬ 
ence of the home is one of the two major adjust¬ 


ments of adolescence, a few weeks at camp pro¬ 
vides an excellent beginning. Here, under the 
guidance of trained counselors, boys and girls 
learn to face a new environment and to make ad¬ 
justments which otherwise may be postponed until 
college days. 

Parents must recognize, however, that they play 
a large part in the success or failure of a camp¬ 
ing experience. Limiting the number of visitors’ 
days is not merely a convenience to the camp 
staff; it is an essential factor in the camper's ad¬ 
justment. Homesick campers arc usually less a 
problem than child-sick parents. When parents 
play their part intelligently, camp offers boys and 
girls the opportunity, perhaps for the first time, 
to stand on their own feet. 

A second advantage of camping is the unusual 
opportunity to learn the arts of leisure. Few 
places are as well equipped as a good camp to fa¬ 
cilitate the learning of ways to make leisure time 
interesting and a source of real pleasure, and this 
is a matter of discovering interests and develop¬ 
ing skills. For children with a limited background 
of experience, discovering interests is a process 
of experimentation. They need to be e.xposed to 
a wide variety of choices and to be guided in 
selection. Camp programs of two decades ago 
were generally planned in advance and highly 
regimented. In the swing away from a regimented 
program some camps have gone to an opposite 
extreme which results only in confusion. Excel¬ 
lence is not measured by the length of the list of 
possible activities, but by the method with which 
the activity is developed. 
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OUK CIULDREX’S I’ACATIOX—SHALL IT BE CAMPIXG' 


Uur present purpose, however, is not to diseuss 
methods, but to point out values. For e.xainple, a 
boy in cant]) was attracted by the “W'hht Is It?” 
contc.'^t and found liis way to tlie nature study 
cabin. Altliough he came to identify a leaf, his 
curiosity was aroused by an aciuarium filled with 
all manner of wiggling things. An alert counselor 
asked if he would like to look at a siiecimen of the 
acpiariuin water under a microscope, b'rom that 
day on this camper spent a large share of his time 
at the nature study cabin. Before leaving camp 
he had persuaded his parents to buy him a micro¬ 
scope and had constructed his own aquarium. A 
new world was ojicned to him. 

Discovering Interests 

One evening a grouj) of canqiers sat on the 
shore just after sunset watching the changing 
lights on the hills across the lake. As the light 
faded a star began to twinkle in the western sky. 
A lively curiosity ])rom])te(l a cani])er to ask the 
name of the star. After waiting for .several guesses 
a counsellor identified the star and then began to 
dsk questions about the stars. The result was a 
group of star gazers who were given permission 
to exiilore the heavens on clear nights after 
“taps.” 

Stimulated only by the vague desire "to make 
sometliiug,” a boy wandered into the handicraft 
building. In the ])riuting shop he .saw some boys 
b'oi'Rfs out of pieces of linoleum with 
small curved tools. “Would you like to try it?” 
asked the instructor, .\fter a few trials the boy 


began work on a linoleum block for the camp 
paper. Later he did a Christmas card and a book 
plate. Before he left camp he bad learned how to 
construct a hand press which would make it pos¬ 
sible to continue his new interest at home. It is 
quite possible to learn how to use a microscope, 
to identify stars, and to make linoleum block 
prints at home or in school. The unique advantage 
of the cant]) environment is the unusual oppor¬ 
tunity it offers to discover and develop spontan¬ 
eous interests. 

The opportunity to gain exiierience in working 
cooperatively on grou]) enterprises is as signifi¬ 
cant as the development of individual interests. 
To adapt ingenuity and new ideas to group needs 
and a group objective is excellent training in citi¬ 
zenship. Individual skills arc essential, but most 
life situations call for team play. The following 
examples from a camp experience illustrate the 
])oiut: 

Group Enterprises 

.A group of ten and eleven year old campers 
were ])layiug on the lake shore. Someone sug¬ 
gested, “Let’s play pirate.” “.Aw, gee. you can’t 
play pirate without a ship.” “How about build¬ 
ing one?’’ W'ith excitement at a high pitch they 
ran to the coun.selor who supervised craft work. 
The counselor thought it was a good idea, and the 
planning began. 

The first task was to find materials, because no 
funds were available to buy them. .A pile of old 
tent floors was discovered in which there was 



It’s impossible to 
play pirate without 
a ship but on the 
other hand there’s 
no reason why boys 
shouldn'tmalce one. 
And the campers at 
Lawrence Cory dis¬ 
covered they could! 
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enough lumber for the body of the ship. Sta¬ 
bility, however, would be lacking. A bright young 
pirate suggested oil drums. Six drums were 
secured from an oil station in town. A sapling 
was located which would do for a mast, and an 
old tent fly decorated with a gruesome skull and 
crossbones supplied the sail. It took five weeks 
of resourceful, patient, and persistent work to 
build the ship, and the launching was a great 
event. Ten lusty pirates, each properly attired 
with a ’kerchief around his head and a black 
patch over one eye, pulled strenuously on the oars 
for an hour against a light wind (oil drums are 
not built like racing yachts). Finally the sail was 
hoisted and the pirate ship, steered by an old oar, 
sailed to the dock. 

A similar experience was the building of the 
new council circle. The old council circle was in 
a perfectly obvious location, a few yards in front 
of the semi-circle of cabins. Across a field by the 
side of a brook was a spot which was a favorite 
rendezv'ous for campers. Bounded by the sloping 
banks leading down to the brook, sheltered by 
trees and bushes was a level spot about fifteen 
yards across. One evening as a cabin group was 
cooking their own supper over an open fire, a 
camper remarked casually, “This would be a great 
plaee for the couneil eirele.” The idea was greeted 
with enthusiasm and the next day the project was 
started. 

Underbrush had to be eleared and logs hauled 
and fashioned for seats. The circle was outlined 
with stones and a path leading to it was widened. 


After days of hard work the new council circle 
was ready. A fire was built in the old circle. 
When it had burned to embers, coals were scooped 
up and carried with due ceremony to start the first 
fire in the new circle. 

Building the pirate ship and constructing the 
new council circle were not mere stunts. The 
campers learned how to plan, organize, carry out 
and evaluate a group project. 

Helping Him to Make Adjustments 

Closely related to experience in working on 
group enterprises is learning to make the adjust¬ 
ments to other people and to new environments 
essential to happy living. Few other experiences 
have the opportunities in this connection which 
are found in camp. A child who spends eight 
weeks in camp is there for more hours, not count¬ 
ing the hours of sleep, than he is in school during 
an entire year. Furthermore, the variety of cir¬ 
cumstances requiring adjustment to other people 
is greater than in school. 

The father of a camper said to a camp director 
as he enrolled his boy, “Until I went to college at 
the age of seventeen, I had never been away from 
home longer than over night. For a whole year I 
was utterly miserable because I didn’t know how 
to get along with poeple. W’hen my boy goes to 
college I want him to be more experienced than I 
was.’’ Unfortunately, all parents are not as far¬ 
sighted as this father. In fact, it is frequently 
the case that the child who needs camp most has 
parents who do not or will not recognize the need. 


And this was true 
loo, when il came 
to building a new 
council ring. It 
meant days of hard 
work but it taught 
the campers how to 
plan, organize and 
complete a project. 
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Consider the case of Franklin, an only child. 
The following observations are from the coun¬ 
selor's behavior record: 

“Franklin’s mother accompanied him to camp 
and made his bed while he stood by. I offered to 
as.sist, blit the mother desired to do it herself. 
When she had finished, she reported that the boy 
was ill and .should not eat anything all day except 
malted milk which he was to get from the nurse 
at two o'clock and si.v o’clock. 

“During the afternoon Franklin made several 
remarks of this sort, ‘I wish I was to be here only 
two weeks instead of four. Camp's all right, but 
I wish 1 was home. My mother takes me to the 
lake every afternoon. Do we have movies at 
camp? My mother takes me to the movies every 
Saturday and .Sunday.’ ’’ 

Making adjustments to new people and new 
situations was difficult for Franklin because a 
doting mother had catered to his every whim and 
shielded him from many hardships. Before the 
cami) |)criod closed Franklin’s father came to take 
him home. -An uncle had died and Franklin’s 
mother needed him! 

Franklin’s case illustrates the need; other cases 
arc better examples of success. A visiting teacher 
[lersuadcd Sam’s parents to send him to camp. He 
had exhibited a variety of anti-social behavior at 
school and his home situation complicated his dif¬ 
ficulties. During his first season at camp he ran 
away four times. lie was negligent in performing 
his cani|) duties and sulky when he was checked 
ui>. Careful attention to his needs, however, re¬ 
sulted in a fairly satisfactory experience and at 
the end of the season he reiiortcd that he had en¬ 
joyed camp. Profiting by the first year he came 
to camp a second season and his relationships 
with other cainiiers were greatly imiirovcd. A 
third season found him accepting his share of re- 
siKiiisibility readily and taking his jilacc in a tent 
grou|) without friction. Adciiuatc records were 
an imiKirtaiit factor in .Sam’s case. A summary 
of his case came from the visiting teacher when 
he was first enrolled. His counselor kept a run¬ 
ning recoril of his behavior in cam|) which was 
IKi.ssed on to the visiting teacher at the end of the 
sea.son. Progress in his case is not a matter for 
conjecture: the record speaks for itself. 

.Arthur was a shy boy who came to camp with 
no skills and no confidence in himself. He could 
nc)t play I'ascUall, he could not row a liont, he 
coulfl not swim, .'some of his-clifticiiltie.s were 
traceable to lack f)f opjKirtunity; many of them 


were results of his timidity. His first achieve¬ 
ment was learning to swim. When he was gradu¬ 
ated from the non-swimmers’ to the beginners’ 
class, his chin came up and his chest began to 
expand. Soap carving, however, proved to be his 
real forte. When his carving of an elephant was 
exhibited on visitor’s day, Arthur was, for one of 
the first times in his life, really proud of himself. 
During the early days at camp any camper could 
make Arthur cringe by a harsh word or a pug¬ 
nacious gesture. .At the end of the season he 
could no longer be easily intimidated. From a po¬ 
tential recessive personality type he developed into 
a normal, happy boy. 

Learning how to become independent, learning 
to make leisure time contribute to happy living, 
learning how to plan and carry out group pro¬ 
jects, and learning how to get along with people 
are important factors in character education. The 
leadership, equipment, and program of the sum¬ 
mer camp are organized to provide these oppor¬ 
tunities. 

For many years cam]) literature has quoted the 
statement of a famous educator, "The summer 
camp is America's greatest contribution to the 
field of education.’’ When education is conceived, 
not as the formalized process of acquiring infor¬ 
mation. but as a continuous undertaking of de¬ 
veloping skills, attaining knowledge, and creating 
attitudes, this statement assumes new significance. 
It may turn out to have been a discerning 
prophecy. 


“Probably the greatest social contribution 
which the camp vacation can make to any group 
of campers is an exiierience of successful coojiera- 
tive life in a group diverse in interests, skills, abili¬ 
ties, but all enjoying common activities. The par- 
ticiiwtion of all in the affairs of a day means more 
than any play given, any concert produced, any 
swimming meet, any discussion grou]). To real¬ 
ize that everyone has something to give and that 
the liest life is ixjssiblc for all when every i>er- 
son has oi)i>ortunity to make his unique contribu¬ 
tion, is to liave learned a cardinal principle of the 
new social order. The process, not the final ])cr- 
formance, is the chief concern of the cami) that 
would Ic.ad a group into social living. The habits 
and attitudes built up in such a group contribute 
to Uic nuking ^of a more desirable social whole 
.nid the camp linit itself is an organic pwrt of that 
whole .”—Ahbic Graham in Thr Girls' Camf'. 



Volunteer Recreation Leadership 


As evaluated by a member of 
the physical education profession 


W ITH THE close of the summer playground 
season, the matter of volunteer leadership 
again comes up for discussion and 
evaluation. 

A year ago, with municipal budgets depleted 
and many playgrounds without leadership or par¬ 
tially closed for lack of funds, the experiment of 
volunteer leadership became a common one. In 
many cases, experienced teachers served without 
pay rather than be idle when this important social 
service was being neglected, and.also because it 
was felt advisable to carry on in this way tem¬ 
porarily rather than to see the program lost. 
While such professional loyalty is to be com¬ 
mended, it is a question whether municipalities 
should be encouraged to shirk their duty in this 
manner. 

There is another type of volunteer leadership, 
however, which gives promise of growing into a 
permanent part of the playground and community 
recreation plan of administration. It is one which 
does not dispense with the regular staff of play 
leaders but which supplements their work. It 
adds invaluable services not apt to be found in 
the regular program. From this standpoint, there 
is every reason to believe that there is a perma¬ 
nent place for volunteer leadership in the special 
activity phase of the summer recreation program, 
for example, in music, handicraft, story telling, 
nature trips, gardening, art work, and educational 
trips to printing houses, telephone plants, auto¬ 
mobile shops, etc. 

Usually where the volunteer plan has been tried 
it has been preceded by a number of meetings of 
influential citizens who are strong backers of an 
educational as well as recreational program of 
summer activities. By having such a committee 
or advisory council made up of such civic-minded 
men and women, and from many walks of life, 
excellent publicity is usually forthcoming. These 
people carry weight in their respective communi¬ 
ties and as a result of their presence, the news- 


It will be interesting for recreation 
workers to have the point of view of 
some one outside the immediate rec¬ 
reation field on the subject of the use 
of volunteers on the playgrounds. We 
are therefore presenting an editorial 
from the September issue of The 
Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. 


papers (especially if the local editor is an in¬ 
terested member of the committee) are very apt 
to sponsor the work with enthusiasm. 

In addition to this possibility of extra interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of influential com¬ 
munity groups and the helpful backing of the 
newspapers, there are other possibilities in the 
volunteer plan. It gives opportunities to draw 
upon other recreational facilities previously un¬ 
available for the playground children. For ex¬ 
ample, one of the members of the community 
committee may be a college or industrial leader 
who will offer the use of a swimming pool on 
limited occasions, or a wealthy citizen may open 
up private tennis courts at certain hours for 
playground use under playground supervision. 
Again, in conjunction with the volunteer service, 
short-term recreation training courses are usually 
offered. These serve an educational purpose in 
enlightening the community on modern recrea¬ 
tional needs. 

The volunteer plan has additional merit in ty¬ 
ing up the playground services with other social 
service agencies of the community such as the 
parent-teacher groups, service clubs, churches. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., etc. Representatives from 
these groups are apt to be found on the advisory 
council. Leaders in these organizations have a 
chance to enlarge upon the sphere of their activi¬ 
ties. The playground director is the coordinating 
director of this enlarged and cooperative pro¬ 
gram. In a sense this program is using many 
ideas from Scouting and “Y” work but in an en¬ 
larged way and with children that might other¬ 
wise not be reached. 

(Continued on pa<jc 164) 
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Seeing Nature 
in 

Glacier National 
Park 


By 

Carroll Lane Fenton 

We offer you the rewards 
of Ithe hiker who travels 
along the trail on foot. 

S KVKNTY or eighty people sit 
about a crackling campfire. 
Two of their niiniljer .sing a 
duet whose verses hold more joy 
than sense; a third recites the 
woes of a Swedish settler and his 
broncho team. A man in olive- 
green uniform sjieaks on wild 
flowers and trees, and leads the 
entire groups in favorite glee 
clnh songs. Closing, he invites 
them to hike: 



“ Tomorrow we’ll go to Dawson Pass, a rotind 
trip of fourteen miles. On the trail will he forests 
of lodgepr)le and fir. a jiretty lake among mo¬ 
raines, and a glacier almost too small to he true. 
Higher, we'll find stunted alpine [)lants, while the 
Pass itself will show fossil beds ff)rmed in a very 
ancient .sea. There will Ik- magnificent views, too; 
things to thrill you photographers and others who 
like to draw. W'e’ll start from the hriflge at a 
fluartcr to eight; come — and don’t forget your 
lunch!” 

This is a t V p i c a 1 . , 

campfire program, led Hphteni 

by a ranger naturalist. extinct nniinnN nml lost 
He helps visitors enjoy biking nnd eninping are 


themselves, urges the timiti to ride and walk. 
Without teaching he tells them the story of nature, 
adding to the store of knowletlge with which they 
view beautiful scenes. In spare moments, he 


helps pitch tents, offers hints on where to fish, or 
tells where herds of elk may be found by hikers 
who go (]uietly. 

The region secoiuls his varied efforts. Though 
less famous than the Yellowstone. Glacier Na¬ 
tional Park iieculiarly a|)i>eals to those who like 

to live out of doors, and 


worker. leetiiri*r nnd 
yenrs hns hunted for 
lanilsenpes. To him 
never ending delights. 


to temper enjoyment 
with learning. Its trails 
are good and rarely 
steep; unobtrusive roads 


I.bS 
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and boats care for those who can neither walk nor 
ride. It offers much in three or four days—and it 
welcomes those who will stay for weeks, or the 
entire summer. Hotels and simpler cabins wait, 
while for those to whom vacation means life in a 
tent there are well equipped motor camps in 
which real crowds are unknown. Though not the 
unspoiled, primitive wild, they are never the com¬ 
pact, dusty blocks found in more populous na¬ 
tional parks. 

I Books and essays have been based on the pleas¬ 
ures of riding through Glacier Park: something 
also should be said of the ease and even greater 
rewards of hiking. For whatever the timid or 
hasty may say, one may “do” every major horse 
trail on foot without incurring discomfort or 
danger—and he will see and learn more by the 
way than can those who only ride. 

Let us take the item of comfort first. There are 
three large hotels in the Park and eight cabin 
groups or chalets. All welcome hikers, who also 
may stay overnight at the four more remote tent 
camps maintained chiefly for saddle horse parties. 
A total, then, of fifteen shelters for those who go 
on foot, with several others 
available to those who fol¬ 
low the trails into Alberta. 

Eight to eighteen miles 
apart, they demand only 
easy trips, often with time 
left to detour on peaks or 
to fish in clear, snow-fed 
lakes. One need carry only 
camera, spare clothing and 
slicker, since camps provide 
bed, shelter and food. 

Safety is a matter of 
course. Most trails are well 
graded and wide: the 
“greenest” tyro, keeping to 
them, need not fear acci¬ 
dent or over-exercise. This 
latter point calls for em¬ 
phasis, since it means that 
children and those of poor 
physique may take trail 
trips on foot with confi¬ 
dence. I have seen a twelve- 
year-old city boy walk to 
the crest of Dawson Pass, 
while youngsters of four or 
five will be happy on many 
a lakeside trail. As for 


some of the so-called strenuous climbs: a portly 
tourist with asthma, a weak heart and poor 
arches walked from Many Glaciers to Piegan 
Pass and back one day and still had time to loiter 
in woods where birds and whortleberries were 
abundant. Nor did she take dinner in bed — as 
some are said to do who ride! 

Freedom, beauty and knowledge are the re¬ 
wards of those who travel the trails on foot. A 
horse at best is a callous beast that is trained to 
walk, trot or stop in line, not to humor its rider’s 
desires. That line itself is a formal affair that 
starts, goes and halts as one, lest its body degen¬ 
erate into chaos. In it, one may not loiter or dis¬ 
mount at will; nor may he force the whole party 
to wait while he alone admires some mountain. 
Yet unless these liberties are enjoyed, the trip may 
yield small enjoyment and knowledge. Subjecting 
one’s objects to the routine of groups is not a 
broad pathway to recreation. 

Compare, then, the freedom of those who de¬ 
pend upon their own hobnailed boots. They may 
pause a minute, an hour or a week and still cause 
no one else discomfort. Their schedule lies bet- 
tween themselves and time; 
they start of their own ac¬ 
cord in the morning and ar¬ 
rive w'hen they are ready at 
night. Nor do they waste 
morning hours while guides 
hunt horses lost during the 
night: 

I ate my dozen flapjacks and 
was feeling fine. 

But the horses may not show 
up until half-past nine; 

The guide rode out to find 
them, -but they must have 
flown— 

So I sit here at the corral, for¬ 
saken and lone. 

So hummed one “dude” 
who bad been promised an 
early sight of mountain 
sheep on the Continental 
Divide. His companions 
were less cheerrul, for they 
already had waited an hour. 
If those infernal horses 
only would come! 

Hikers, meanwhile, were 
on the trail. They saw 
mountain sheep and goats; 
watched a pica spread its 



A tent shall be our home. We pitch 
it for o day, a week, a season. It 
shelters us from sun, rain or snow. 
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P.itlis anil peaks nf tlic 
Hookies lire the scenes in 
which the Indian hunter 
Ah-ka-noosta sonpht a n d 
found tlie secret of youth. 

W e visit them that we may 
recapture, not onr own 
youth hilt that of the earth 
itself. Come with ns 
ihron^h flower-filled val¬ 
leys. across wind-swept 
passes, lip the trails worn 
hy the mountain goat, 
where iiiipiisitive deer 
pause in the pathway — 
trails that lead into the 
past, to the days when onr 
aiieient earth was young. 

Freedom, beauky and knowledge reword 

khose who kravel khe krails on fook. 



hay out to dry on a .sunny slab of dark green 
shale. In that shale were crumiiled, pinkish balls 
that seemed to be ])rimitive fossil plants, and tbe 
geologically-minded paused to discuss their age 
and habits of life. Others climbed to a chilly, 
windswept slojie where tiny alpine willows grew, 
their catkins si.x inches from the ground. Our 
rock-hunter hammered at beds on a cliff, in which 
large gray fossils lay; tbe other trained his camera 
for the view that led to the western mountains of 
tbe Park. Shadows in the foreground were too 
strong, and while waiting for the light to change 
he sketched a nearby alpine fir clinging to a pre¬ 
cipitous wall. I'lie whole day was his to use—and 
with only eighteen miles to go, why should he 
hurry and so simil a lilm? 

liven greater leisure comes to those who camp 
for a fortnight, a month, or even the whole short 
nioinitain snnimer. Most of them come hy motor 
car, though those who jirefer travel hy train may 
rely on buses to carry their goiKls from one pub¬ 
lic camp to another. 'I'liey them.selvcs may ride 
with their liedtling and tents, or may hike from 
one chalet to the ne.xt while their duffle is held 
until they arrive. 

Canijicrs receive chief iK-ncfit from the ranger 
naturalist service. Seventeen [R'ople took the trail 
on that morning hike to Dawson Pass, of whom 
a few came from the chalets. Two were small 
children whose parents turned hack after two 
miles liesidc the lake. One was a Ixiy of twelve 
uho walked the seven miles to the pass and was 
ready for another trip on the morrow. siK were 
girls of high school age. and the others were 


young to middle-aged adults. Neither athletes nor 
mountaineers, they climbed twenty-four hundred 
feet and returned, yet were re.ady for a camp¬ 
fire that evening. 

What did they gain from this typical trip? 
First, good exercise and fresh air, in moderation 
to fit their needs. Second, a scries of beautiful 
views of lakes, niountainsi glaciers and trees, seen 
twice and with time enough for enjoyment. 
Third, an acquaintance with flowers, trees and 
birds hy the way; with rocks, fossils and the ac¬ 
tion of glaciers that deepened these valleys and 
cut steep cliffs. Not a detailed acquaintance, I 
grant; the naturalist stressed principles that might 
st.ay, not minor facts too easily forgotten. But as 
far as two critical scientists could find, he ap- 
(lealed with almost cciu.al success to children, 
school girls and middle-aged parents. 

The naturalists thus arc important links in a 
national park’s recreation program. .At the least 
(some are uninspired men) they give information 
not to lie found in compact official booklets; at 
most, they become hosts, advisors, guides, teach¬ 
ers and plea.sant companions upon the trail. 

^'et nature resources of a national park cannot 
be exhausted by naturalists’ programs. Many 
visitors (chiefly those who hike) work out pro¬ 
grams of their own, becoming amateurs in science 
as they follow valley and mountain trails. Some 
parents adopt similar methods; partly for their 
own |)lcasurc and knowledge, jiartly that their 
children may gain full rewards from summers 
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Like Spring—lt*s in the Air! 


More about hobbies—that fascinating 
pursuit sure to lead you far afield! 

By Erna D. Bunke 

National Recreation Association 


•« HEAVENS, I love you! I care not who 

P knows it!” 

This is not the beginning of an old- 
fashioned proposal! 

“Two A. jM. in an almost empty sub^vay. Torn 
newspapers blowing across the floor. A girl sleep¬ 
ing with her head on her companion’s shoulder; 
the sleeper with her mouth open, the other at¬ 
tempting wearily to close it.” 

This is not the opening paragraph of a current 
story! 

“Please hold this letter in yoUr hands a moment 
and give it a warm welcome, for it comes many 
miles to say, ‘How do you do, Mr. Brown’.” 

This is not the note which a persistent reporter 
found under the rug! 

All three are interesting illustrations of a word 
that has always stirred imaginative people, and 
that, more recently, has swept the country with 
its amazing potentialities. That word is hobbies. 

The first illustration brings a valentine of long 
ago — 

“By heavens I love you! I eare not who knows it! 

I eannot disguise it. Each act of mine shows it. 

Be as kind, my dear Nan, and let the world see 
That you don't care who knows how fond you’re of me." 

This is from one of the many valentines owned 
by ]\Ir. Frank Baer of Cleveland, who has been 
collecting valentines for more than 35 years and 
has what he believes to be the finest collection in 
the country. Mr. Baer is interested chiefly in col¬ 
lecting early valentines and has found this a stim¬ 
ulating and amusing hobby. Another from his 
collection expresses a sentiment which might be 
voiced even in these times, 

“I love you and I love you not 
And there a paradox you’ve got. 

I love your person, not your mind 
For there much ignorance I find. 

Learn wisdom and I may incline 
To take you for my valentine.” 


“Have not the wise men of all 
ages — not excepting Solomon 
himself — have they not had 
their hobby horses and running 
horses, their coins and cockle 
shells, their drums and their 
trumpets, their fiddles, their 
pallets and maggots, and their 
butterflies?’’ — Trislam Shandy. 


The statement beginning, “Two A. M. in an 
almost empty snbway,” is taken from the note 
book of a girl whose hobby is seeking purple 
patches in New York—an intriguing subject! She 
watches ships come in, sings with the Commun¬ 
ists, visits fish peddlers, rides horseback in Central 
Park, feeds the squirrels at the Battery, goes to 
lectures at Town Hall and Union Square and be¬ 
cause she is intensely alive and has a fine sense of 
appreciation of little things, she is accumulating a 
busliel basket full of adventures. 

“But why,” this young lady wants to know, 
“does the world feel that it is a very noble gesture 
to rise at 4130 to watch a sunrise, and a demoraliz¬ 
ing one to stay up until 4:30 to watch that same 
streak of silver and gold in the sky?” 

The third illustration deals with the hobby of a 
girl who likes to write letters—letters which she 
attempts to make so interesting and unusual that 
the recipient will not only answer immediately, 
but will answer in a similar, responsive vein. She 
writes to her friends who arc ill or away, doing 
her own amateurish but decidedly clever illustra¬ 
tions. Her business letters are original enough to 
receive more than casual consideration. Recently 
she saved soap coupons and acquired, eventually, 
six silver tea spoons. She wrote a “thank you” 
letter and the astonished firm sent her some soup 
spoons to go with her set. 

Hobbies Come Into Their Own 
The subject of hobbies is one which is deserv¬ 
edly coming into its own. Every magazine, news¬ 
paper and radio broadcast shouts the slogan, 
“Have a hobby.” Lecturers, regardless of their 
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ck-sijjnated subject, wander into this alluring field. 
’I'lie i)rcsident’s wife and the shoemaker's daugh¬ 
ter are etfually interested. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the mean¬ 
ing of the word hobby. Some think of it as any 
occu])ation partieijjated in when free to make a 
choice. Others, and this is undoubtedly the more 
accurate meaning, think of it as an activity with a 
somewhat ]>ermanent interest. Tennis may be 
merely a recreational activity or it may be a 
hobby, depending u[)on the time and interest given. 

"Have you ever gone into raptures over shav¬ 
ing mugs, or siglied in despair over old cigar 
bands?” asks one ardent collector. “That's hav¬ 
ing a hobby.” 

“If yon are just a bit crazy about some sjiecial 
interest—then you have a hobby,” adds another 
collector. 

"Yes, and a bit intolerant of the other fellow’s 
interest,” says his friend, who is a pinochle en¬ 
thusiast. “\ow I wouldn't give you two cents for 
all the bridge games in the world.” 

Whatever it’s definition, having an extravagant 
interest in almost anything is very pleasant and 
men and women arc finding gold mines in the in¬ 
telligent pursuit Ola worthwhile interest. .A hobby 
is a most useful adjunct of life, and one that often 
helps to preserve life itself. It can bring a growth 
of knowledge and 
]> o w c r , a sense of 
growing w i t h the 
times, a constant as¬ 
sociation with inter¬ 
esting subjects. 

There arc m any 
people who have no 
h t) b b y and who 
frankly confess they 
do not w a n t one. 

There are others who 
seem to lack the mo¬ 
tive that lies back of 
the necessary effort 
to start a hobby. 

They say, not very 
convincingly, “If I 


had more lime”—or “Some day I am going to”— 
then they go back to smug conversations and ef¬ 
fortless recreation. Hut an amazing number of 
l)coplc do have hobbies, and arc finding life a 
much richer gift. 

Dr. George Pratt, a noted psychiatrist, takes a 
psychological look and gives a warning. “People,” 
he says, “too often ride hobbies because a normal 
outlet in their lives has been frustrated, a well 
directed diversion which the individual recog¬ 
nizes as such is an excellent means of preserving 
mental health, but there is a danger of becoming 
fanatical about it.” 

This is unfortunately true. Hobbies are de¬ 
veloped sometimes only because the pressure of 
life becomes unbearable and something must be 
taken up that will demand whole hearted interest. 
Under such conditions hobbies are apt to become 
too absorbing and an abnormal situation is created. 

Hilt more often people do not take up hobbies, 
but arc themselves taken up by hobbies. To il¬ 
lustrate this a girl writes, “I have an uncle who is 
a doctor, and it is a quaint conceit of his to re¬ 
mark laughingly, ‘I am not a doctor, I am a 
farmer.’ Surely a doctor’s life is one siient in a 
harness of utmost rigor and compulsion and yet 
my uncle has never found the pressure unbear¬ 
able, and bas felt no need for release. Then, why 


However grove the illt 
of .the depreiiion, It 
hat given many people 
opportunity todevelop 
tidll In their hobblet. 


Cohferm^a Porrmt Trochrts 
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must he have a garden wherever he is? For the 
pure delight of growing things. Every one of 
father’s family must grow something and when 
they get together it is like a meeting of the Horti¬ 
cultural Society in full swing. I believe when we 
were babies, and they came to see. my father and 
mother, they did not ask first, ‘How are the chil- 
dred?’ but ‘How are the dahlias doing?’ ” 

There is a saying that “Hobby horses cost more 
than drab steeds,” but one of the best features of 
a hobby is that it may be expensive or may cost 
nothing. There are four definite types of hobbies 
—doing things, learning things, creating things, 
acquiring things, and frequently there is a general 
overlapping. 

The Four Types of Hobbies 

The first deals largely with the world of sport 
and game—fishing, hiking, horse racing, archery, 
swimming, camping, tennis and the like. Not only 
active, intensive participation in these activities is 
demanded if they are hobbies, but also an intelli¬ 
gent study of the history, technique, leaders of 
each sport. 

The second type of hobby—learning things— 
falls distinctly in the educational realm, for stu¬ 
dents, philosophers, thinkers. A study of criminal 
psychology, international amity, the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, astronomy—these are intellectual hobbies. 
The art of conversation is receiving some serious 
consideration these days. In many groups, talk 
seldom soars above the boundaries of stocks, 
sport, bridge, women, clothes. One girl said, “I’d 
hate to have a husband who would always turn 
first to the sporting page.” An unemployed man 
whose hobby is the study of ancient languages 
says, “Despite our hurts, we still have the dignity 
of the mental world.” 

The third type of hobby, creating things, is per¬ 
haps the most satisfying, for it brings an oppor¬ 
tunity to appease that vague inner craving to do 
something inimitably one’s own—to be able to 
say, “I made this.” 

All the fine arts come under this heading— 
modeling, wood carving, sculpturing, painting, 
etching, and some lesser arts; spinning, weaving, 
knitting, sewing; Classes in appreciation of art 
are flooded. Art museums everywhere these days 
are making every effort to assist the layman to¬ 
ward increased enjoyment of art through enlarged 
understanding. “Today I learned something,” a 
young woman confided. “I had aUyays thought 
that an artist tries to reproduce an exact scene. It 


seems that is not so. He tries to reproduce a sun¬ 
set by expressing the mood induced in him by the 
sunset, melancholy, joyous, exultant or any of 
another dozen responses.” 

Gardening is a creative hobby to which more 
and more people are turning, as something that 
sweeps away the cobwebs of every day monotony. 
Dr. William IManson of Granville, N. Y., broad¬ 
cast, “Take one hoe, one rake, and apply vigor¬ 
ously to the soil at least three times a week.” 

A stenographer has a small window box which 
she watches anxiously for the first sign of some¬ 
thing green; and in California, Mrs. Herbert 
Evans designed a garden so lovely it attracted na¬ 
tional attention. There is lively gaiety in some 
spots and quiet peace in others. IMrs. Evans once 
dreamed of a blue hillside and so had planted iris, 
blue Mexican daisies, mountain lilac, violets, and 
other blue flowers. For two days each year, the 
garden is open to anyone who wishes to see it, 
from dawn until dark. She gives each guest a 
poem. One year it was Lyman’s “Come into the 
garden, friend, for we adore it and wish to share 
its treasures with thee.” 

The fourth type of hobby, collecting things, 
seems to be the most general, and of course means 
much more to the individual than the mere acqui¬ 
sition of some material objects. One can scarcely 
collect anything without adding to the store of 
general knowledge. 

Early in xyoo, Browne Willis, an Englishman 
began collecting. His eccentricities were so 
original as to make him famous. 

In America, collecting is said to have begun 
with James Lenox, who in 1847 bought a copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible for $2,500. 

Collecting old things has a decided fascination, 
perhaps because every old thing in some degree 
has a story and so sets the imagination at work. 

The list of things which people collect is in¬ 
exhaustible ; some are more unusual than others— 
original cartoons, penny dreadfuls, primitive airs 
from the Indians, fleas, ancient drinking songs, 
international dolls, inanimate things that do not 
yelp or have to be fed, fireside screens, old tavern 
signs, steins, sun dial verses. This last mentioned 
hobby demands travel, for no verse may be copied 
unless it has been seen on the sun dial. In the 
Martha Washington garden at Mt. Vernon is one 
which reads, 

“I record none but the sunny hour.” 

(Continued on page 165) 



Plays For The Little Actor 


A t thk .mu-; of nine most 
cliildren are ready to ap- 
])ear in formal drama. 

Story dramatization and the in- 
creasiii},' use of drama as an aid to teaching in 
the lower grades have interested many children 
in the fascinating art of acting by this time. It is 
su]>po.scd that hitherto their little ]days have been 
presented before the classroom or for the sole 
amusement of a very limited circle of friends 
their own age. Now they may venture to take 
part in the assembly program, the public play¬ 
ground ])crformance or ijcrhaps the community’s 
children's theater. 

When the little players go before an adult audi¬ 
ence. too nuicb care cannot be given to the selec¬ 
tion of the play. 'I'he plays suggested in the fol¬ 
lowing list have been tried and jtroved successful 
tbrough many productions. A number of collec¬ 
tions are suggested because many of the plays for 
children of this age are too 
short to appear in any 
other form. Since chil¬ 
dren like to ])roducc a 
])lay (|uickly and go on to 


their ne.xt production, the di¬ 
rector will find the collections 
an economical way of keeping a 
supply of plays on hand. 

For children taking part in formal drama for 
the first time the following suggestions are made: 

1 he Dearest ll'ish by Pauline Oak. A story-telling fes¬ 
tival in which a large number of ehildren may partici¬ 
pate. National Rc*creatioii Association. (Free.) 

A Fa</ea»t of l^lay by May Pashlcy Harris. Especially 
adapted to playground groups. National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. $.15. 

The Stolen Tarts by Maltcl Foote Hobbs. Seven prin¬ 
cipal characters and many e.xtras. .-y dramatization of the 
nursery rhyme in two short acts. National Recreation 
.Association. $.25. 

Chihlaso, the Health Gypsy by Erna Bunke. .A large 
cast may be used in this play which emphasizes the need 
of sleep, fresh air and proper diet. Natioital Recreation 
.Association. $.10. 

TJeven Plays for Little Children by Edith l^ombard 
.S(|uires. Short plays in ver.se. Very sitnple and fun to 
give on a summer afternoon. 
Playhouse Plays. Fitzgerald 
Publishing Corp., New York. 
$.• 10 . 

Pveryday Plays for Home, 
School and Settlement by 


By Mabel Foote Hobbs 

Nationol Recreation Association 


"The First May Basket" given by the children of 
the Betsey Head Playground, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A background of screens hung with strips of 
green crepe poper made a satisfying forest. 
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Virginia Olcott. Four of the six plays in this collection 
are especially recommended — “Flowers in the Palace 
Garden,” “The Ruler of the Forest,” “The Troll of the 
Mountains” and “Little People of Autumn..” Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. $2.00. Other e.xcellent 
collections by the same author are Patriotic'Plays for 
Young People and Holiday Plays for Young People. 

Plays for the Children’s Hour by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Twenty tested plays, especially adapted to school 
room presentation, and several helpful chapters on pro¬ 
duction. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, ifass. $1.75. 

Little Lost Aster by Virginia Olcott. About 20 char¬ 
acter. A flower child who wanders away from her gar¬ 
den and forgets her name and home is rescued by the 
Bumble Bee Police. National Safety Council, New 
York. $.25. 

The plays in the following list are suitable for 
children who have had some previous experience 
with formal drama: 

Silver Bells and Coeklc Shells by Marion Holbrook. 
Eight principal characters and many extras. The story 
of Mistress Mary’s garden in verse with songs and 
dances introduced. An attractive outdoor play. National 
Recreation Association. $.25. 

Eight Little Plays by Rose Fyleman. Gay, sedate, 
humorous or serious, these little plays are charming re¬ 
flections of the moods of childhood. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $1.25. 

Let’s Pretend by Lindsey Barljee. Six well-written 
plays with enough substance to attract the practical as 
well as the imaginative child. T. S. Denison & Co. 
Chicago. $1.25. 

Little Plays by Lena Dalkeith. Robin Hood, Sir Gar¬ 
eth, Topsy and others from history and literature pro¬ 
vide characters for five well-constructed plays. Drama 
Book Shop. New York. $1.00. 

The Crystal Slipper hy Marion Holbrook. Seven char¬ 
acters and many extras. Another glimpse of Cinderella 
and the famous slipper. Children never tire of this sub¬ 
ject. National Recreation Association. $.25. 

Citizenship Plays by Eleanorc Hubbard. A wide selec¬ 
tion of scenes that make the development of the country 
vivid and exciting. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., New 
York. $1.00. 

A Child's Book of Holiday Plays by Frances Gillespy 
Wickes. A rich source of drama material for the days 
children delight in celebrating. Macmillan Co., New 
York. $.80. 

Harper’s Book of Little Plays “The Frog Fairy” is 
especially recommended. The other five plays represent 
an interesting variety of authors and subjects. Hari)ers 
& Brothers. New York. $1.25. 

The King Who Burned the Cakes by Marion Holbrook. 
Four characters. The absentminded King Alfred is a 
perennial favorite. Again his cars are boxed by the 
good wife and again the thrilling news of victory is 
brought to the exile. National Recreation Association. 
$.25. 

One-Aet Plays for Young People Edited by M. A. 
Jagendorf. Thirteen plays, many of them off the beaten 
track of plays for children. Delightful, amusing and 
popular. Brentano’s, New York. $2.00. 


A Book of Marionette Plays by Anne Stoddard and 
Tony Sarg. Children have claimed these puppet plays for 
their own. Red Riding Hood, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Hansel and Gretel and Rip Van Winkle are always in 
demand, and here are plays about them. Greenburg, 
New York. $2.00. 

Indoor and Outdoor Plays for Children by John Far¬ 
rar. These nine plays were written for children and 
their parents to present informally during the summer 
vacation. Noble & Noble, New York. $2.00. 

Outdoor Plays for Boys and Girls Edited by A. P. 
Sanford. Of the twenty-si.x plays in this collection, ten 
are for boys between nine and twelve. Washington, 
Lincoln, Chief Black Hawk, Robin Hood and Rip Van 
Winkle are among the characters. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 

Hose the Elm Tree Greiv by Marion Holbrook. Four 
characters and many extras. .•\ nature play based on the 
fact that some of the large elm trees now growing in 
New England were brought from England as seedlings 
by early settlers. National Recreation Association. $.20. 

The Enehanted Garden by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Ten characters and others. A June play for outdoor pro¬ 
duction. Unusually charming and of literary value. 
French. New York. $.30. Royalty $2.00. 

The Treasurer Chest by Josephine Thorp. Twenty- 
five characters or more as desired. A pageant-play in 
which many dances are introduced. Delightful for out¬ 
door production. Old Tower Press, Lockport, Illinois. 
$.40. 

A Garden Cinderella by Edith Burrows. Nine charac¬ 
ters and extras. The flowers laugh at the little green 
worm who wishes to go to the party. Then, like Cinder¬ 
ella, the worm is the fairest guest—a luna moth. Penn 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. $.25. 

Where Fairies Pail by Mary McKittrick. Seven char¬ 
acters and extras. The kindness of two children ac- 
compli.'hes more than fairy charms. Old Tower Press. 
$.40. 

Bruin’s Inn by .Anne Townsend. Four characters and 
extras. Joe and Betty learn from the forest animals what 
harm they-have caused by neglecting to put out their 
camp fire. National Safety Council, New York. $.25. 

The Lost Camping Place by Mar\' Foote. Nine char¬ 
acters and extras. The favorite camping place of the 
children is destroyed througli their carelessness in leav¬ 
ing their camp fire unguarded. Dances of fire spirits and 
winds are introduced. National Safety Council. $.25. 

The Cracker Conspiracy by .Anne Townsend. About 
twenty characters. The Brown children learn that a safe 
and sane Fourth of July has its advantages. The fire¬ 
crackers themselves are members of the cast. National 
Safety Council. $25. 

Little Plays for Little People Edited by A. P. San¬ 
ford. A collection of plays for holidays and special 
weeks observed in the schools. Dood, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Note: All the plays listed other than those issued by 
the N. R. A., may be obtained from the Drama Book 
Shop, 48 We.st 52nd Street, New A’ork. 



Nature for Leisure 

By Settie Hirsch 



M ore and moke in these days of 
social reconstruction when more 
leisure is anticipated, the individ¬ 
ual must be referred to his inner self, that 
self which, when all is said and done, is 
the only satisfying security attainable. 

The loss of money and material things 
has created havoc with many of the suiier- 
ficial enjoyments hitherto obtained from 
extraneous pleasures. Most of us are no 
longer able to spend hard earned cash for 
recreations which are all the more needed 
since life has become more complicated, 
the means of livelihood more precarious 
and leisure time greater. The NRA 
through lengthening the hours of leisure 
has intensified the problem of using non¬ 
working hours in a way which will make 
them recreational, satisfying and eco¬ 
nomical. 

Tltere is one vital phase of the use of 
leisure which should be stressed. It is the 
recreation which comes from the-study and un¬ 
derstanding of nature itself, the nature by which 
we arc surrounded and which to most of us is the 
great unknown. .Much stress has been laid, and 
rightly so, upon the use of painting and-sculpture 
as emotional and recreational outlets /or leisure 
time, but there arc innumerable people who can 
never learn to draw, whose sense of color is non¬ 
existent and who cannot use their hands suf¬ 
ficiently well to arouse enthusiasm for the use of 
leisure through manual arts. 

Nature can be appreciated by every one. \Vlio 
docs not love a fiower, a bloom, a bird, a tree? 
.‘\nd they are within easy walking or riding reach 
for all to enjoy. While this enjoyment of nature 
is pleasurable and desirable, the use of naturc-in- 
lei.surc which 1 would recommend goes deeper; 
it is the study of nature's various phases not in 
their most scientific form, but in a way which 
will bring about a close and intimate acquaintance 
with nature. This can be done by learning to 


Ability to recognize trees and flowers by name 
adds to enjoyment of leisure spent in the open. 

know the names and kinds of trees we see as we 
walk, their bark and leaf arrangement, to know a 
flower by its habitat, where and how it grows 
when wild; to recognize a bush in spring by its 
blossoms, in autumn by its fruit, and to get a 
thrill when suddenly coming upon a variety you 
know and to experience the feeling that you liave 
met a friend. These are the pleasures of leisure 
that can be obtained in any park or woodland, but 
knowledge alone is the open sesame to these joys. 

In America the inculcation of this knowledge 
has been sadly neglected, and we have not im¬ 
bibed it, as the European has, from childhood on. 
So slight is our acquaintance with nature that 
even when walking through fields with people 
brought up in the country, one may ask the com¬ 
mon name of almost any ordinary tree, flower, 
bird or bush and for the most part be met with 
ignorance. Surely the ability to recognize by 
name would bring the joys of nature nearer, and 
in time would lead to a closer study and an un- 
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derstanding which would mean much to the in¬ 
dividual and his leisure. Things learned are liv¬ 
ing things! 

Studying Nature in the Open 

One reason for this lack in America is that our 
public schools fail to take cognizance of the prac¬ 
tical value of studying nature in the open. Who 
in his travels in Europe has not seen large groups 
of children with botany boxes at hand roaming 
the woods in charge of teachers ready to give in¬ 
struction in detail about what is seen ? This is to 
a great degree responsible for the adult Euro¬ 
pean’s joy in his woods and the amount of time 
he gives to them during his leisure hours. He is 
also stimulated by his museums and universities 
where curators and professors are constantly ask¬ 
ing the public to join them in Sunday and holiday 
hikes and helping to inspire and teach the indi¬ 
vidual to appreciate the value of what he sees in 
the out-of-doors the year round. 

To stimulate children in their love of nature is 
very simple. All children respond quickly to 
plant and animal life, and childhood is the time to 
inculcate a real and lasting love of nature to the 
end that the child who will be the adult of the 
future will develop the thrill of knowledge as part 
of his joy in life. 

To demonstrate how children can be directed to 
the study of nature, let me tell you of a group of 
youngsters whose only contact with the open had 
come from a room in a school functioning in the 
most congested part of the city, where a private 
organization, the School Nature League, with 
headquarters in the Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory in New York, was operating in an effort to 
bring nature to the school child. The room was 
open to the street, and the children would come 
in after school hours to browse about and learn to 
know wild flowers, branches of trees, shrubs, 
and even some live animals at close range. Many 
of these children had never had the joy of seeing 
a blade of grass grow; yet when some of them 
were taken to the country for the first time they 
jubilantly recognized and named spontaneously 
the different kinds of oaks, willows, and wild 
flowers, such had been the impression made upon 
their young minds by their acquaintance with 
nature indoors. Surely such knowledge will mean 
much to the leisure hours that are gradually in¬ 
creasing in our changing world. Things learned 
from the inside are valuable because they are felt 
and become a part of us; nature learned from the 


inside can become a constant stimulation and 
recreation. 

My plea is for classes of school children to be 
taken to the open and taught there to know what 
they see, so that each growing thing will have a 
value of its own. I am also asking that it be made 
possible, through work relief funds, for the many 
college graduates who have specialized in botany 
and kindred subjects and who are at the present 
time unemployed, to take to the great out-of- 
doors groups of men and women, and reveal to 
them the secrets of nature, thereby giving to lei¬ 
sure hours a fuller and richer meaning. 

There is no reason why we should not stimu¬ 
late interest in nature as we do in painting, sculp¬ 
ture or short story-writing—the more so as this 
form of recreation with all its spiritual values is 
easily accessible. 


“There is a fundamental need for a closer in¬ 
timacy between the child and the world of nature 
than is ordinarily recognized in our educational 
systems. It is true that unless one is to be a 
navigator or an astronomer one has no real need 
for knowledge of the stars. It is true that we 
have provided against all- except the most violent 
extremes of weather. It is true that we get most 
of ourflowersalready cut, our beans already baked, 
and that our food and fibre plants and animals 
are ready to eat or wear without any need on our 
part to know the conditions under which they lived 
when they did live. Yet it is the absence of such 
knowledge about the structure and workings of 
our material world and of our organic environ¬ 
ment that constitutes for the mass of people the 
emptiness of ages into which are poured freak re¬ 
ligions, health fads and perverted cults. The 
young child who has the opportunity to learn the 
stars and the weather, the birds and the bugs, the 
soil and the water, through intimate contact, iden¬ 
tifies himself with the universe in a way that 
seems almost impossible for a child who has some¬ 
how escaped such contacts. He may, perhaps, ac¬ 
quire later as a part of formal study his knowl¬ 
edge of the requirements of living things, of their 
dependence upon air and light and water and 
food, of their varied ways of responding to chang¬ 
ing conditions, of their relations to one another 
and to man, of their distinctive capacities. But 
knowledge acquired at first hand through the early 
years gives one a feeling for the essentials which 
school processes can seldom assure.”—Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, Child Study. 



The Dawn of a New Era for Tennis 


By Ian Eisenhardt 

Supervisor, Playgrounds and Recreolion 
Board of Park Commissioners 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

I N Till-; LAST two years tennis has increased 
greatly in popularity, and the year 1933 saw 
many exciting tournaments throughout the 
world and many thrilling events by players of 
all nationalities, including the capture of the 
Uavis cup by the British team. While the 
world at large has heard of these major tour¬ 
naments at Wimbledon and Forest Hills, many 
other tournaments were jdayed equally inter¬ 
esting to their participants and spectators 
which, however, were less well known and 
were never given widespread publicity. 

Vancouver, B. C., held its second public 
courts tennis tournament sponsored by the Park 
Board and the Faiicoiii'cr Daily Proxincc. It was 
not a commercial undertaking, and there were 
no entry fees, the expenses for balls and prizes 
being met by the Daily Province. Just one con¬ 
dition was made—namely, that players belong¬ 
ing to the big clubs should not be allowed to 
play in order that the tournament might be 
more interesting to the average player. The 
number of entries received was record break¬ 
ing. For the seven events there were 830 reg¬ 
istered. 

We had one week, Monday to Saturday in¬ 
clusive. in which to run ofT the tournament 
and at fir'-t it seemed an impossible task. It 
took three nights to make the draws, and a 
cf)mmittee of six worked from 8'.00 to 12:00 
P. M. and sometimes later. When at last the 
draw was made it was found that twenty-three 
scrirc sheets had been used. 

P;irk Cf)mmissioner R. Rowe Holland opened 
the tournament Monday morning. July 24 th, at 
8 :f )0 o’clock. On the first and the second 
d.'ivs ntfire than fiD matches were run off and 


From all parts of the United 
States eoine reports of increase 
in tennis playing, of improved, 
but never adeipiate, faeilities, 
and of a growing list of tennis 
fans. .\nd now from Canada 
eoiiies testimony to the great 
jiopnlarity of the sport in the 
pnblie reereation program. 


19 courts were in constant use. At times four 
additional courts situated nearby were brought 
into play. 

In the "paddock,” the space near the com¬ 
mittee tent, draw sheets and the information 
desk were placed. Around this space on bench¬ 
es sat the waiting couples. As soon as one 
match was over a signal was given to the next 
couple on the waiting list to go on the court. 

The committee worked indefatigably to make 
everything run smoothly. The chief worry was 
to arrange matches among those who had 
marked their blanks “only in the morning” and 
those who had indicated they were free only 
in the evening. Several young men placed 
themselves and their cars at our disposal and 
particijiants were sometimes called for and 
brought back after the game. As soon as the 
games weie over on one day the results and 
draw for the next day were typed out. Lacking 
other lighting facilities, we were forced to use 
the headlights from an automobile. 

When a player arrived he checked in and s.at 
down near the committee room. Immediately 
u]ton the arrival of his opjionent the names 
were called and the two players went on a 
court if one was vacant. The winner of the 
match was responsible for reporting the result 
and returning the three balls used. Xo score 
was registered liefore the balls had Itccn checked 
in. In this way very few of the thousand balls 
u.sed were lost. 

^’oung anti old mingled on the courts and 
there were many father and son combinations 
in the men’s doubles, as well as mother and 

f Continued on page 165) 
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The Construction of Pedestrian Paths 
Along the Highways 


T he movement for 
the construction of 
paths for pedestri¬ 
ans along highways, re¬ 
ferred to in an article 
appearing in the June 
1932 issue of Recrea¬ 
tion, has received an 
impetus under the pro¬ 
visions of the Public 
Works and Civil Works 
Administrations. This 
type of project qualifies 
for Federal aid from 
these funds because it 
meets a definite public need, provides much hand 
labor and can be carried on to advantage over 
large sections of the country providing emergency 
relief labor for large numbers of people near 
their homes. It has been pointed out that no other 
type of construction so closely conforms to the 
definitions of desirable projects, especially those 
set down by the Civil Works Administration, 
than do the grading and base preparation for 
highway sidewalks. In addition to providing work 
for large numbers of unemployed, they create a 
much needed public improvement requiring little 
maintenance expense and contributing greatly to 
public safety. 

Several individuals interested in hiking have 
expressed the opinion that to attract hikers and 
to be most suitable for recreational walking, foot¬ 
paths should have a surface resembling as nearly 
as possible natural soil conditions. Highway en¬ 
gineers and others experienced in road construc¬ 
tion believe, on the other hand, that unless walks 
are smooth and equally satisfactory for walking 
as the surface of the road along which they are 
constructed, pedestrians will not be likely to use 
them. Since periods of inclement weather and 
seasons when the ground is in poor condition for 
walking are the times when pedestrians are most 
likely to walk on the paved highways, it is im¬ 


portant that walks which 
are constructed be in 
condition for use at all 
times. 

According to the State 
Highway Commission in 
Wisconsin where a con¬ 
siderable mileage of foot¬ 
paths has been construct¬ 
ed under both XRA and 
the CWA programs, the 
design of the paths is as 
follows: 

“Excavation to a depth of 
5 inches is made below 
grade. This' excavation is 
back filled with about 3 inches of loose gravel, cinders 
or other coarse material. On top of this coarser material 
is placed a 2 inch layer of finer aggregate with a pro¬ 
portion of sand, and the top surface is bound together 
with tar or asphaltic oil, and the whole rolled. The sur¬ 
face is then seal coated and a small amount of torpedo 
sand applied to the seal coat. 

“These footpaths are being constructed not along the 
shoulders of the road but along the fences and right of 
way lines following the general contour of the ground 
except where water is liable to accumulate where a fill 
is made, and the footpath constructed above water level. 
We have endeavored in our work to construct a smooth 
walk because we realize that unless the walks are smooth, 
they will not be used, and have endeavored to make them 
as cheap a» possible in order to get the ma.ximum mileage 
with the funds available.” 

liecatise of the years of experience in the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of footpaths along the 
parkways of the Westchester County (N. Y). 
Park Commission, the opinion of Mr. Herman W. 
Merkel, the General Superintendent, is of special 
value: 

“I do not Itelieve that the ordinary cinder path such as 
we have built through most of our parks is sufficiently 
durable for use along highways. In congested areas 
along our parkways or where the walks are used to cross 
to railroad stations or for other purposes than occasional 
pleasure hiking during good weather, we have had to 
place a bituminous top on all of them. The same is also 
true where there is any slope on which the cinder path 
would quickly wash away. 

“I firmly believe that bituminous-paved walks are ideal 
for the sidewalks along highways except where such 
highways run through towns or villages. In these places 
concrete sidewalks should be laid. 



Courtesy Highway Engiueer and Contractor 
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THE COXSTRUCTIOX OF PEDESTRIAX PATHS 


"The specifications for the con- 
stniction of these paths will s'ary 
greatly with their location, the 
character of the soil on which 
they are laid and the drainage 
problem, and I do not believe 
that any hard or fast specifica¬ 
tions can be established, but I 
would say that for bituminous 
walks, a layer of from four to 
six inches of coarse or gravel 
well compacted with a three-inch 
top of bitumen laid by either the 
pentration or the pre-mixed pro¬ 
cess would be sufficient in the 
rural areas." 

No special specifications for walks along the 
highways have been prepared by the highway de¬ 
partments in New Jersey, Louisiana, New York 
or Massachusetts, although their construction is 
authorized by law. In the last named state. "Foot¬ 
paths or sidewalks have not been constructed un¬ 
less the city or town in which the sidewalk is 
located has agreed to construct a hardened sur¬ 
face after the grading has been done. No special 
type of hardened surface is required, therefore, 
we have no specifications which have been used 
for the purpose.” 


ways through towns and vil¬ 
lages in such townships. 

The importance of foot¬ 
paths as a feature of high¬ 
way design and roadside im¬ 
provement is recognized by 
the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In a series of 
charts prepared by William 
H. Simonson, Landscape 
Architect with the Bureau, and published in The 
American City for January 1934, footpaths are 
among the features considered. Diagrams indi¬ 
cating the approximate distribution of area in too 
feet and 200 feet right of way sections for two 
and four lane highways, respectively, show 10% 
reserved for footpaths. Illustrations of roadside 
improvements for both urban and rural types of 
highways show locations of walks for pedestrians. 
In every instance these walks are at a considerable 
distance from the paved highway, generally with 
an intervening drainage ditch and landscaped 


The movement for the eon.«tniction 
of jiedc.strian path.s received impetus 
when a rc.sohition was adopted by the 
S])ecial Board for Public Works 
stipulating that after January 1 . 1934 , 
all loans or grants to finance public 
highway projects shall contain pro¬ 
visions to ensure that the rights-of- 
way for such highways shall be at 
least 150 feet wide and that foot¬ 
paths shall parallel them. 



Under the New York law, “A town may peti¬ 
tion a county for the construction of sidewalks 
along a state highway. If the county consents, it 
must |)ay 65% of the cost and the town 35%. 
The only way the State comes into it is that it 
must a|)iirove the plans for the sidewalk — the 
object being, of course, to see that the sidewalk 
is so locatctl that pedestrians will not be endan¬ 
gered or that the sidewalks will not be destroyed 
through future develoi)ment of the road.” 

According to the I^uisiana .State Highway 
Engineer, ‘‘No work of this nature had lieen done 
by this Department prior to the Recovery Act 
work anti the work which is now being done is 
located inside of municijtalities where the re¬ 
quirements are for a standard sidewalk.” 

Legislation passed in 
1933 atithorized town- 
shijis of lM)th the first 
and second class it) the 
.State of Pennsylvania 
to construct walks alotig 
the highways. The la\\ 
relating to second class 
townshiits si>ccifies that 
stiiK;rvisors may coti- 
struct side w a 1 k s of 
l)oard, plank or cement 
or other suitable nia- 
tcrial along the high- ( 


area. 

Among the problems rcqttiring study and discus¬ 
sion by the Division of Subsistance Homesteads 
of the Department of the Interior are listed “the 
character of roads and footpaths." This indi¬ 
cates that provision for pedestrian travel is recog¬ 
nized as a itrobletn worthy of consideration by the 
Federal Government. 

In “Planning the Roadside,” issued by the 
L’nited States De|xirtment of Agriculttire as 
h'armcrs Bulletin, No. 1481, there appears a series 
of diagrams illustrating suggested methods of de- 
vcloping and im|iroving highways of dilTerent 
widths and tyjies. Each of these many diagrams 
contains provision for a footpath bordering the 

paved .section of the 
highway, at least on one 
side. In a number of in¬ 
stances these footpaths 
arc at a considerable 
distance from the pav¬ 
ed section and in many 
cases they wind along 
l)etwecn plantings. It is 
clear that the jirovision 
of footpaths along 
highways through rural 
sections is recognized 

4 CffxtTotidr as a desirable feature. 



How to Produce a Play 


By Jack Stuart Knapp 

National Recreation Association 


Suggestive and realistic 
scenery each has a place. 


T he terms “stage scenery” and “stage setting” 
arc not quite synonymous. “Scenery” is the 
physical background of the stage against 
which the actors are performing. “Stage setting,” 
as the term is usually used, includes not only the 
scenery but the furniture, properties, and other 
visable accessories which complete the stage 
picture. 

Every play must have its background or scene. 
There are many different kinds or styles of scenic 
design. There are realism, futurism, plasticism, 
cubism, stylism, constructivism, and many other 
“isms.” For simplification we can divide all scen¬ 
ery into two classifications, “realistic” and 
“suggestive.” 

The terms explain themselves. Realistic scen¬ 
ery strives to create a “real” impression in the 
minds of the audience. If the action of the play 
takes place in a drug store, the scenic artists con¬ 
struct, as far as the sight of the audience is con¬ 
cerned, a drug store upon the stage as real in ap¬ 
pearance as they can possibly make it. Suggestive 
scenery makes no pretense at appearing real. It 
merely suggests to the audience the place and at¬ 
mosphere of the action. The drug store in a sug¬ 
gestive setting might be designated by having 
upon a gaily painted counter a large stylistic pestle 
and mortar carved out of bristol or compo board 
and painted. An apothecary scale made in a simi¬ 
lar way might be placed upon the other side of 
the stage for balance, and two large painted card¬ 
board bottles might be placed up center against a 
draped background. It suggests “drug store” to 
the mind of the audience, although certainly it 
does not look like one! 


The background of a play is a 
very important factor in it.s suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Knapp points out in 
this article in which he discusses 
various types of scenery, tells 
how to make them and discloses 
the secret of producing beauti¬ 
ful effects at a minimum ex¬ 
penditure of funds. 


Each type of scenery has its place. The major¬ 
ity of plays require a realistic setting, a few 
(fantasies and allegorical pla3’s) require a sug¬ 
gestive setting, and some plays (historical and 
geographic plays, satires and tragedies) may be 
done in either manner. 

Scenery is often neglected by amateur groups, 
because of lack of funds, of knowledge, or of in¬ 
terest in this phase of stagecraft. Attractive and 
effective settings, however, can be made very in¬ 
expensively and scenic design and construction 
can be as fascinating as any other phase of stage¬ 
craft. 

Good stage scenery is seen only the first few 
moments of the play. Then it is forgotten and 
the audience watches the actor. M hy, then, spend 
time, effort and money to create only a momentary 
impression ? Simply because poor scenery is seen 
all during the play. It may be so inappropriate as 
to distract or confuse the minds of the audience, 
so spectacular that the actor is lost against it, or 
so cheap and tawdry that the illusion of perfec¬ 
tion necessary for every good production is lost. 

A good stage setting not only tells the time and 
place of the action, but .suggests the atmosphere 
and tone of the scene. Atmosphere is the mental 
or emotional state to be aroused in the audience. 
Tone might almost be referred to as physical 
atmosphere. Every condition has a number of 
tones. For instance, the scene is to suggest 
poverty, but one tone of poverty lends itself to 
simplicity, humbleness, contentment; another to 
filth, squalor and vice. One tone of wealth may 
be culture, beautj', refinement, while another may 
be self-indulgence, egotism and wild revels. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY 


I^erliai)s tne most useful jiiece of scenery that 
can be installed is a drapery setting. This consists 
of curtains hanging in folds across the back of the 
stage forming the back drop, and across each end 
of the stage. Or the ends of the stage may be 
masked with wings made of the draperies. The 
drapes begin uir in the flics, or at the ceiling, and 
extend to the floor, hanging in full folds. Instead 
of har ing the dra])ery all in one large piece, it 
should be in stri])s, each strip ovcrlapjting its 
neighlxjr a few inches. This makes them much 
more mobile. Entrances and exits may be made 
at any place, short strips may be inserted for 
doors, and strijrs with a window cut into them 
may lx; ])ut in where desired. Drapes hang more 
gracefully, and arc easier to put up or take down. 
If they have a tendency to ])ull ajrart. pin them 
together. They may be hung from wires tightened 
by turnljucklcs, or from small light lead ])ii)ing. 

If only one set of draixtries is available, gray 
is to he ])refcrrcd. It forms a soft neutral back¬ 
ground, and can be made any color by throwing 
a light of the desired color upon it. IJIack, white 
and dark green drapes are also useful for various 
.settings. 

Draiterics can be made of any number of ma¬ 
terials. The least expensive is misjtrint cretonne 
which is inirchased by the pound. It is flimsy, 
however, and too transparent if there is light be¬ 
hind it. Ilear ier materials arc more satisfactory. 
Osneherg is very inexyxtnsive, is quite heavy, and 
dyes well. Manuels form attractive drajxtry set¬ 
tings and are beautiful under light. They have 
one drawback, however; they are inflammable and 
care must be taken when using them. More dur¬ 
able and .satisfactory materials, (also more ex- 
(x-nsivc) are re]), monks cloth and cotton duvetcen. 

The drai)ery setting belongs to the suggestive 
classification, and makes a formal and neutral 
background. I’ractically any i)lay may be i)ro- 
diicetl with them. I f the setting is su])i)osed to lx; 
a hovel, broken, battered furniture, a few Ixjxes, 
a kerosene lamj) flickering iiix)n a table, and the 
stage lightetl with dim lights create the effect. If 
a i)alace is called for, a coui)lc of ivory ])illars 
(made of j)aintcd building board or enameled 
stove ])iix-.s I may lx- set against the drai)cs, a gold 
chair placed iqx)!! a drajK-d throne, the stage 
lighted with rose and violet lights, and the palace 
is Complete! 

.'since drapes are so easily used, however, there 
is a strong tendency to overdo .a givvl thing and 


use them for everything, until the audience be¬ 
comes tired of them. 

Flat .scenery is easily made. The frames are con¬ 
structed of seasoned wood and covered with can¬ 
vas or osneberg. The cloth is then sized and 
Itaintcd. The flats are la.shed together with ropes 
and cleats. Most ])Iay jrroduction books have a 
chajtter on scenery making. Flats may be painted 
over and over again, and gain in richness and 
tone with each ])ainting. 

For realistic living rooms or dining rooms, wall 
pa])er may be n.scd. It is tacked over an old set 
of scenery and taken off after the performance. 
This does not hurt the scenery in the least. Shades 
of blue, gray and oatmeal may be obtained ine.x- 
pensively. They take light beautifully and form 
attractive and realistic backgrounds. 

For log cabins and huts an old setting may be 
covered with heavy brown wrajtiring paper, and 
the logs or rocks sketched in boldly with charcoal 
and high lighted with white chalk. This, of course, 
may also be removed after the performance is 
over. 

For oriental settings, palace walls, etc., a frame¬ 
work of wooden strijts may be erected about the 
stage, building out balconies, gables, windows and 
arched doorways as desired. The frame work is 
then covered with stretched chicken wire. Xews- 
])a]iers are soaked in a solution of glue and water 
and wadded into the chicken wire. After the set¬ 
ting is dry it may be painted with calcimine, and 
designs painted in as desired with other colors. 
I’eautiful and rich settings may be fashioned in 
this manner with some labor but very small 
ex])ense. 

Outdoor settings may be built easily and ine.x- 
])cnsivly. I'irst the stage should be cqtiijtped with 
a cyclorama. This is a large i)icce of material, 
either white or very jtale blue or gray, stretched 
about the hack of the stage in the form of a half 
circle. Canvas is generally used, although osne- 
Ix'rg is also ciTective. It must lx; stretched tightly, 
without a fold or wrinkle. It may be held in 
place by two ])icccs of lead |)i])c bent into the half 
circle desired, one fastened to the ceiling or 
susitended from the flies, the other lying on the 
floor, the cloth Itcing stretched between them. 
The cyclorama when lit rejtre.sents the sky, and 
looks very airy and distant. 

The horizon is made of a long length of build¬ 
ing Ixtard f)r a framework coveral with canvas. 
It is alxtut two feet high, long enough to reach 

Woiiliiiuftl on failf lf>^) 
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I N OUR LEISURE TIME, UIllcSS 
it is very limited, all of 
us naturally turn away 
from the city with its 
noises and rush and nervous tension to conditions 
such as prevailed when the world was young. For 
the human nervous system has known the city for 
only a few milleniums, while its association with 
woods and streams and the open sky goes back 
to the time of Neanderthal and beyond. 

The city offers the movie, the dance, the night 
club, and an intimate association with others, but 
these have little to offer a tired brain or depleted 
vitality. On the other hand the out-of-doors of¬ 
fers to us the open sky, the sunshine, the grass, 
the trees, the flowers, and all animate things. 
jMost of those activities that belong to the far off 
history of the race, even though they may be la¬ 
borious or even painful, are still restful. 

It is surely more laborious to hunt for your 
dinner in the forest than it is to buy it at the cor¬ 
ner store, but what sportsman would not prefer 
the former method, even though it involved many 
miles of walking with climbing over logs and 
rocks along difficult trails. Even the perils of the 
wild, its savage beasts and savage men, the dan¬ 
gers of the rushing stream, the thin air and bliz¬ 
zards of the Alpine height give us a thrill that 
stirs old racial memories and make us feel alive! 
We gladly work hard to build our house in the 
woods or make the bivouac and find it restful. 

There is apparently at 
our doors an opportunity 
such as was never offered 
to a great people before. 

The White House study of 
Social Trends states that 
due to the new technical ef¬ 
ficiency, our decreasing 
birth rate, the dropping out 
of immigration, and the loss 
of our foreign markets, we 
now have about 55,000,000 
acres in cultivation more 
than we need. Ever since 
Secretary Wallace has been 


in office, he has been saying 
we have too much farm land, 
and in one way or another 
we must get 40 or 50 million 
acres out of cultivation. At the meeting of the 
economists in Philadelphia a short time ago. Pro¬ 
fessor Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture, announced that the government had set 
aside several million to buy up land in four 
states in order to take it out of agriculture. This 
was to be marginal land, which is at present ruin¬ 
ing the farmer who attempts to work it, and is 
putting a surplus on the market, thereby .bringing 
down the prices for all, often below the cost of 
production. He said that if this experiment work¬ 
ed in these states, the government planned to put 
$350,000,000 into this project in order to buy up 
50 million acres of land. This land to be used 
largely for recreation as forests, game preserves, 
and parks. 

There are 3200 counties in the United States, 
with perhaps 2000 agricultural counties. If 50 
million acres of land were divided equally among 
2000 counties it would give each county 25,000 
acres of land, which would constitute a goodly 
forest and game preserve. Distributed over the 
county, it should secure most of its scenic and 
historic locations for parks as well. 

The land which the state and the United States 
have bought in Alichigan during the last decade, 
amounting to more than a million acres, has cost 
about three dollars and a 
half an acre. It would seem 
that the seven dollars per 
acre allowed in the esti¬ 
mate should be ample, for 
much of the land that 
should-be secured would be 
eroded hillsides or aban¬ 
doned farms, or marshes or 
low lakes, which ofifer the 
best possible havens for 
waterfowl and fur bearers 
but which are nearly worth¬ 
less for other purposes. 
Naturally as much wood- 


fit/ Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


During the depression there have been 
many lielpful statements made by lead¬ 
ers in many fields regarding the value 
of recreation and the need for main¬ 
taining governmental expenditures for 
it ill spite of the general need for 
economy in local government. It is in¬ 
teresting to recall that Dr. Curtis in his 
book, “The Play Movement and Its Sig¬ 
nificance,” published in 1917 , incorpo¬ 
rated a very effective chapter on the 
cost of playground and recreation serv¬ 
ices in which he gave at that time, as 
justification for expenditures for recre¬ 
ation many of the reasons now being 
advanced by thoughtful people. 
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land as possible should be included. Most great 
estates of England have their hunting forests, but 
this plan would give a hunting forest to the peo¬ 
ple of every county. In a game preserve animals 
and birds soon learn that they are protected and 
become nearly as tame as domestic animals. Wild 
geese in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, will 
very nearly, if not quite, cat out of your hand. 
'J'he forests of America at the time of settlement 
were full of game. The forest and the game 
refuge go admirably together, and a compnra- 
tively small protected area will supply game to a 
large outlying country. 

We are at present growing only about 25 /f of 
the timber we are using. Every community ought 
to have in its neighborhood a ])ermanent supi)ly 
of the wood and timber which it needs. In the 
long run, timber and game are the only i)rofitable 
cro))s that can be grown on this marginal land. 

I f every county has a county forest, it will have 
also a camp site for the boy and girl scouts, the 
411 clubs, the playgrounds, and any other groups 
who wish to cam]) out. Every boy and girl ought 
to have this <)i)|)ortunity for a time each summer, 
aud S(H>ner or later I hoi)C every high sch<M)l, at 
letist. and ])erhai)s m:my of the elementary schools 
are going to jtrovide 
the oi)portunity f o r 
their students as much 
as thev OiTcr classes in 


Geography or Latin. If wc are seeking a use for 
leisure time, the most wholesome use for the most 
hours lies in a love of the out-of-doors. In this 
time of increasing leisure, every county needs to 
provide these leisure time opportunities as much 
as it does a court house. The schools should en¬ 
courage and develop a love of birds and trees and 
flowers. 

These ])ark sites will also furnish oi)portunily 
for tourist camps, for )>icnic groves, for bathing 
beaches, for golf, tennis, and other forms of ath¬ 
letics. M'ith a 30 hour week, adults are going to 
have much more time to hunt, fish, camp out, and 
play outdoor games. The community must pre- 
]jare for it. 

The time is i)cculiarly opportune to secure such 
a system, because there is much farm land that 
has ceased to have any value and which is going 
back to the state from non-payment of taxes. The 
farmer would really be better off to give his farm 
away than to attempt to work one of these mar¬ 
ginal areas under jiresent conditions. 

The country is looking for work for the unem- 
))loyed. The reforestation of these tracts, the 
building of roads, the making of bathing beaches, 
develoiiing cam]) and picnic sites and athletic 

fields would give work 
to many. 

There are probably 
in the iieighborluHHi of 


Are we at the besinning oF a new day in out¬ 
door life when we, too, shall live closer to nature? 



Coufttfi D. C-ifoi I ant Ftnton 
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one hundred thousand rural schools in America. 
Most of them have less than half an acre of 
ground. They need at least two acres for a play¬ 
ground alone; while if they are to have garden¬ 
ing and nature study, as most of them should, 
they need at least five acres. It would be much 
better to buy or lease this ground for the schools 
than to hire the farmers to let a portion of their 
land lie idle and grow up to weeds. For the de¬ 
partment to set aside a quarter million acres for 
the schools would be only an incident in a 50 mil¬ 
lion acre allotment. 

A word regarding the expense involved. A few 
of our state parks are already self-sup])orting, and 
others are approaching the economic condition 
through the sale of wood, the renting of camp sites 
and the ordinary proceeds from their bathing 
beaches and golf grounds. In the “process of the 
years” the timber and game from these areas will 
be far more valuable than any other crop they 
might raise. The fur bearers and game offer a 
large annual return in money and food as well as 
in fun. Pennsylvania estimates the value of its 
game alone at $ 7 , 500,000 a year which would be 
3 % on $ 224 , 000 , 000 , nearly enough to buy the 
whole system of parks, forests and game preserves 
proposed. The tourist crop is dependent almost 
wholly on the opportunities for recreation of¬ 
fered. Michigan estimates that tourists bring more 
money into the state than any of its industries 
except the automobile. One of our leading citi¬ 
zens and editors has recently said our annual re¬ 
turn from this source to be $ 270 , 000 , 000 , which 
would be 3 % on nine billion dollars. 

Of course most of these financial estimates are 
mere guesses. We are far more interested in the 
social returns, and here we can be more accurate. 
Such a system for each county would offer an op¬ 
portunity for recreation to everyone, whether his 
interest is in golf, or hiking or swimming or hunt¬ 
ing or fishing or camping. Perhaps no other coun¬ 
try is rich enough to provide in every community 
the facilities for the recreation of all, from the 
school children to those who merely wish a scenic 
drive with a chauffeur. 

Good roads and the automobile have made the 
country accessible as it never was before. ^Vhile 
we need our city parks as breathing spaces it is no 
longer necessary to put all our recreation areas 
within the city boundaries. Prof. McKenzie's 
study in “Social Trends” shows that our densely 
populated city interiors have lost twenty percent 
of their population in the last fifteen years, while 
the metropolitan areas lying round about have 


gained 50 %. Wealthy citizens are largely build¬ 
ing their fine new houses outside the city limits in 
order to have larger grounds and cheaper taxes, 
as the nobility of Europe has always done. Work¬ 
ingmen are moving out in order to have a garden 
and cheaper rent. Slowly the smaller industries 
are moving into the smaller towns. Henry Ford 
says in his autobiography that as soon as possible 
he intends to break his Highland Park plant up 
into a thousand plants which will be located in 
the small towns and operated by a local water 
power. 

There are many things about the Government’s 
plan which have not been definitely determined 
but if it works out in general as it bas been out¬ 
lined, it will be the beginning of a new day for 
outdoor life. 

Note: The plan mentioned by Dr. Curtis for 
the diversion of marginal lands is outlined in the 
following announcement which appeared in the 
Neiv York Times, January 4 , 1934 : 

“Twenty-five million dollars lias been allotted 
for the removal of submarginal lands from com¬ 
mercial crop production according to the an¬ 
nouncement of the Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. This will turn to forest or non¬ 
crop status 40 , 000,000 to 50 , 000,000 acres unfit 
for farming. Submarginal lands taken out of pro¬ 
duction will be used for additions to the national 
domain, Indian reservations, national forests and 
parks. The three major areas in which it is under¬ 
stood the taking over of the worst farm lands will 
first be undertaken include sections of the Eastern 
Appalachian highlands and costal plain, the cut¬ 
over timberlands along the Great Lakes and the 
arid region of the Western Great Plains. 

“A plan for the diversion of some of the mar¬ 
ginal lands for the breeding of migratory and up¬ 
land game birds was also offered by Secretary 
Wallace. Full development of the game-bird re¬ 
sources should give full-time rural employment to 
from 30,000 to 40,000 men and eventually utilize 
50 , 000.000 or more acres of land according to a 
statement of the De])artment of Agriculture.” 

The February 28th issue of the Neio York 
Times announces the decision of the Land Policy 
Committee to purchase immediately $25,000,000 
worth of marginal farm land. Secretary Wallace 
estimates that the total acreage secured will be 
between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 acres. The main 
problem, he said, will be to conserve the human 
interests. People living on these lands will be 
assisted in finding homes elsewhere. 



World at Play 


More Hobby 
Exhibits 


■ H U X D R E D S of 
])co|)Ie trouped into 

_ the auditorium of the 

Outlet Company in 
Providence to view a collection of e.xliibits re])- 
resenting the ])roducts of s]iare time work done 
by local ])eo])le. It was the first hobby show to 
be sponsored by the Leisure Time Activities 
Committee, Inc., of Providence, and many ])eo- 
])lc contributed to it. The exhibits ranped from 
such miniature attractions as wampum and ar¬ 
rowheads to such an elaborate ])roject as a 
marionette stage complete with characters and 
lighting. This stage rcjirescnted the major ef¬ 
forts of two members of a family and the inci¬ 
dental contributions of three other members of 
the same family. 

Stix, Baer and Fuller, a dejiartmcnt store in 
.‘^t. Louis, held a hobby show with over forty 
exhibits and demonstrations “of all the hai)]iy 
and ])roductive things one can do in spare 
time.’’ Talks and deiiKjnstrations were given 
by recognized authorities. 


A Memorial Wading 
Pool 


ARTHUR RRIS- 
B A X E. the well- 

_ known newspa])er 

man, was born in the 
<■> 1(1 mansion now used as the Batavia, Xcw 
^'ork, City Hall. .-Nustin Park, which is directly 
behind the City Hall, contains a bcautifid large 
concrete wading ])ool, lan(lsca])cd with a fine 
rock garden effect. .Mr. Brisbane is the donor 
of this pool which he gave in memory of his 
father. 'I'he simjile inscrijition on the tablet 
reads; "This ]>ool for children was built by one 
of the children of /Mbcrt Brisbane.’’ 'I'he ])Ooi 
formed an im])ortant part of the very success¬ 
ful playground program last summer. 


Los Angeles Completes 
Playground Contest 


LX ,-\pril the Dcjiart- 
ment of Playground 
and Recreation of 
Los .•\ngcles. Cali- 
city-wide backyard con- 
with the Tenth 
.Associations. .Xcigh- 


fornia, completed its 
test conducted in cooperation 
Histrict Parent Teacher 


borhood committees com])rising representa¬ 
tives of the P.T..A., municipal playgrounds and 
schools, ins]iected all the entries in every dis¬ 
trict under the supervision of the Parent 
Teacher Fathers’ Councils of each neighbor¬ 
hood. Judging was based on the degree and 
([uality of recreational development accom- 
])lishcd by backyard owners within the four 
classifications of the contest, which offered 
com])etition for vards developed at unlimited 
cost, at a maximum of $15, at a maximum of 
S5, and at no cost at all. The best yards in each 
class in every neighborhood received certificate 
awards and qualified for city-wide judging. 
Owners of winning backyards were honored at 
the annual Tenth District Parent Teacher Con¬ 
vention in Los Angeles. 


School Workshops 
For Adults 


THE Detroit. Mich¬ 
igan, Board of Edu- 

_ cation last winter 

opened the work- 
sho])s of five of its schools in order that adults 
of the city might have an opportunity to fol¬ 
low their hobbies or to gain a ])ractical knowl¬ 
edge of machinery. The courses were informal. 
Unless instruction was asked for each jierson 
worked on what he liked and came and went 
at any time. Competent instructors were in the 
room to give advice, 'fhcrc were no fees and 
no exjienses cxccjit for materials. 


New Recreation Build¬ 
ing for Framingham 


THE City of Fram¬ 
ingham, Massachu¬ 
setts, has used most 
advantageously fed¬ 
eral and town welfare funds to develoii its 
])laygrounds and athletic fields. W’ith $28.cxx)— 
Sib.ooo of which was for labor; $5,000 for ma¬ 
terials and $7,000 a])])ro])riatcd by the town— 
a splendidly c(|uippcd field house has been 
built on the large centrally located athletic 
field. The building contains wcll-ap])ointed 
locker rooms, showers, toilets, large common 
rooms and a fine heating ])lant. It is divided 
into two sections—one for the use of school 
])u|)ils, the other for community use. Each sec- 
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tion has its own showers, locker and club 
rooms. The large club rooms are about 50x30 
feet. The basement contains a long room which 
may be used for floor games, such as shuffle- 
board, ping pong and similar games. 

A Social Club for Young Men and Women— 
Filling a distinct need of unemployed young 
men and women of Mount Vernon, New York, 
is an organization known as the Prometheus 
Social Club which makes it possible for young 
men and women to enjoy recreational oppor¬ 
tunities together. There are twenty-two mem¬ 
bers between eighteen and twenty-five years of 
age who meet once a week at Campbell House. 
During the \’ear they held group theater par¬ 
ties, dances, group parties, picnics and debates. 

Bowling in Memphis — Sixty-six teams of 
women bowling under the auspices of the Park 
Board is the interesting report from Memphis, 
Tennessee. In order to make the expenses as 
low as possible, an afternoon program was 
started last year with a membership fee of 25 
cents. Members bowl three games at 15 cents 
a game and each w'eek contribute 5 cents for 
the prizes awarded at the end of the season. 
In November, 1933 a well-known woman 
bowler conducted a school for beginners. Over 
350 women enrolled in this school which was 
held for five days at the recreation alleys. At 
the end of the school a new leagaie for begin¬ 
ners was organized known as the Gold Divi¬ 
sion. This proved a satisfactory method of 
mixing the various groups, and as the girls 
were assigned to the teams it enabled the 
director to make a more equal distribution of 
playing strength. 

Point System in Monroe, Louisiana—Last 
summer the Monroe, Louisiana, Recreation 
Department developed a point system for use 
on the playground. For each activity and pro¬ 
gram a specified number of points were given. 
The children did not work for individual prizes 
but their objective was to make their play¬ 
ground the best in the city. There were in¬ 
dividual activities but these were scored for 
the ground and not for the child. Points were 
given for grounds having the following: Best 
attendancegreatest number national athletic 
badges awarded; best and largest handcraft ex¬ 
hibit ; best scrap book; best made and produced 



mBUDDY DUPLEX SWING 


A UNIQUE, patented apparatus that represents 
a long step forward in playground swing 
development. Children face each other and 
"pump up" higher than ordinary swings, with 
absolute safety. Seats remain on a level plane, 
always. Over 100 installations in Chicago, and at 
"A Century of Progress." Write today for special 
folder and new free book describing full line of 
LOUDEN Playground, Gym, and Beach and Pool 
Equipment. 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


LOUDEN 

PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


120 BROADWAY 

Ottawa, Illinois 


pu])pet sh(jw; greatest number of activities, in¬ 
cluding extras; best clubs, story-telling activi¬ 
ties and contest entrants, dramatic activities, 
.tournaments and contests; best kept grounds; 
best .sportsmanship; greatest improvement in 
grounds, programs and activities. 

Albany’s Municipal Golf Course—On May 
28, 1932, Albany, New York, r)i)ened and dedi¬ 
cated to the public its new eighteen hole mu¬ 
nicipal golf course comprising 262 acres. A 
total of 34,979 ])layers registered for play dur¬ 
ing the 188 days the course was open between 
May 6, 1933 to November 9, 1933. The 578 
purchasers of seasonal permits played 20,192 
times. The average play for the season mem¬ 
bers was 33 times in the 153 days of actual 
play. The following green fees were charged: 
Season membership, resident $10; season mem¬ 
bership, non-resident $15; locker per season $5; 
daily permit, eighteen holes or less, 50 cents—■ 
Sundays and holidays 75 cents. 
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DIAMOND 

Install Diamond Pitching Horsashoe courts 
on your playground for a popular game 
that costs little to maintain. Diamond shoes 
and accessories are preferred by players 
avarywhere. Beginners find Diamond shoes 
easy to pitch and old-timers demand them. 
Accurately made perfectly balanced— 
will not crack or chip. 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 GRAND AVENUE . . DULUTH. MINN. 


A New Game — The yoiinpcr generation in 
Queens, New York Cit\’, like.s a little spice 
with its recreation. Two special officers found 
four boys bounding back and forth o\'er the 
high voltage third rail of an elevated structure. 
“We’re playing skip the third rail,” said one of 
the boys. “.And how do you play that?’’ “Well, 
if you touch the third rail you lose.’’—From 
the United Press, New York, March 8th. 

Notes From Cincinnati’s Report—Needing 
much more land for recreational facilities but 
handicapped by financial conditions which rc- 
quired caution in land purchases, the Public 
Recreation Commission of Cincinnati sought 
the aid of other city departments which co¬ 
operated by transferring land under their con¬ 
trol that could be spared. The City Manager, 
Finance Coininittce, the Council and the Law 
Department smoothed the way for this pro¬ 
cedure. Tlie city government then turned to 
the county government and to private concerns 
to secure additional land of vital importance. 
As a result the acreage under tlic eontrol of 


the Public Recreation Commission has more 
than doubled in the two year period, rising 
from 430 acres to 1,035 acres. 

While engaged in adding 605 acres and 
$650,000 worth of improvements to its recre¬ 
ational plant in a twenty month period, the 
city has been unable to make more adequate 
provision for the operating budget of the Com¬ 
mission. This budget dropped from an average 
of $160,000 for preceding years to $145,000 in 
1932 and to $131,000 in 1933. Nevertheless a 
larger program of activities has been carried 
on and a greater number of people served than 
in any previous year. 

City Planning in Germany — In September, 
* 933 . the German Reich passed a law regulat¬ 
ing the development of residential areas, par¬ 
ticularly in the unbuilt open areas surround¬ 
ing the towns. The new law gives state authori¬ 
ties power to designate as residential areas dis¬ 
tricts in which houses are to be built or where 
it is believed they should be built, if it is 
thought that the interest of the public or the 
welfare of the residents would be injured if 
there were no appropriate regulations. For 
these residential areas a site plan must be pre¬ 
pared. If such a plan is established by the town 
authorities a subdivider must meet the follow¬ 
ing requirements: He must give the com¬ 
munity up to twenty-five percent of his land in 
the case of a single family development and 
up to thirty-five percent in the case of an apart¬ 
ment house development, for public roads, 
squares, recreational facilities or any other 
public needs; he must provide roads, water 
supply, sewerage, lighting, school buildings 
and other necessary civic improvements if the 
authorities so require. 

A Winter Sports Conference—Over a hun¬ 
dred winter sports enthusiasts attended the 
Outdoor Rercation Section of the three-day 
Recreation Conference held on March 17th at 
Massachusetts State College. Among the sub¬ 
jects discussed were ski trails, walking, hiking 
and tramping. Historical walks were advo¬ 
cated and it was urged that interest be aroused 
in putting, signs on historical and other inter¬ 
esting spots in western Massachusetts. It was 
also suggested that a western Massachusetts 
Winter Sports Committee be organized to 
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stimulate communities in this section of the 
state to develop winter sports facilities. 

Ernst Hermann, Superintendent of Recrea¬ 
tion, Newton, Massachusetts, called attention 
to other forms of winter sports, emphasizing 
the values in figure skating, sledding and to¬ 
bogganing as family recreations. 

The Kellogg Company Makes a Leisure 
Time Study—The Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, has made a study of the use 
of leisure by 133 men and women employed in 
the production department. It shows that 84 
per cent of men and 68 per cent of women de¬ 
vote more time to reading. Newspapers headed 
the list. Many were found spending their time 
in the garden and at sports, while some would 
just “sit and rest.” Eighty per cent of the 
women now devote more time to beautifying 
their homes and doing housework; at the same 
time an equal number of men prefer puttering 
about the house, fixing and mending things, 
and growing flowers. Each worker was asked 
what he would like most to do with leisure 
hours. The replies varied from “contented as 
is” to “flying.” One would like to study pipe 
organs and another raise chickens. The replies 
were grouped in the following broad classi¬ 
fications : 


Actknty 

Women 

Men 

Study . 

. 22 

18 

Sports . 

. 14 

32 

Work at home. 

. 13 

8 

Entertainments . 

. 11 

2 

Earn money . 

. 3 

8 

■Gardening . 


10 

Travel . 

. 2 

11 

Miscellaneous . 

. 3 

3 


Tennis in Los Angeles—Thousands of resi¬ 
dents of Los Angeles are enjoying tennis at 
night on lighted courts provided by the city. 
So great has been the interest in night playing 
that the Playground and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment has found it necessary to equip nearly 
forty playground courts with overhead light¬ 
ing systems during the past three years. Opera¬ 
tion of these centers is being carried on with¬ 
out additional expense to taxpayers through 
the use of a coin meter system by which play¬ 
ers pay a small fee to cover the cost of the 
electric current used. During the daylight 
hours the same courts may be used free of 
charge in the same way as all other tennis 
facilities of the Department. 


J he value of 
Playground Apparatus 


Playground apparatus brings to the child SAFE 
opportunities for daring, which is so much a 
part of childhood’s training. The desire to 
swing higher, to slide more quickly, to chin 
one’s self more often, to see-saw faster, is child¬ 
hood’s preparation of the courage to dare, to 
do, to excel, which is so essential to success in 
adult life. Playground apparatus, a typically 
Americau development, is creating a race of 
vigorous, healthful, courageous citizens, who 
will make and keep “their place in the Sun.” 

Playground Apparatus brings to the strong his 
opportunity “to shoulder the pig trough”; to 
the weak it brings a sense of equality (it pro¬ 
hibits au inferiority complex). It trains strength 
so it is coordinated ivith mind. It strengthens 
weakness so health results. 

It is of equal importance, however, to stress the 
health value of exercise as it is supplied by 
playground apparatus. It brings to the growing 
child the opportunity for a variety of exercise 
totally different from the usual, natural motions 
of the body in walking, running or working. 
The child learns to handle himself in difficult 
positions and little-used muscles receive health- 
creating development. 

No one denies that children get exercise around 
their homes, walking to school, and running in 
games. If working,' walking, running exercise 
was the only kind, of value to life, there would 
he but little playground apparatus made and 
sold. But, after exhaustion from work, the work 
of play—refreshes! 

The spirit, too, receives renewing as it finds 
“new worlds to conquer!” Playground appa¬ 
ratus brings to the vivid imagination of the 
child another outlet and direction which de¬ 
velops and enriches this God-given attribute! 

Every child needs these qualities and opportun¬ 
ities in the same full measure as do the chil¬ 
dren of any community. 

The wide variety of functions of the wide 
variety of playground outfits, found in the 
EverWear line, bring to every child, regardless 
of his need, just the sort of recreational and 
health-giving opporunities he should have— 

and the Child is Safer 
on EverWear 1 


Copyrighted 1934 by the EverWear Mannfacturing Company. 
Springfield. Ohio. U. S. A. 

The EverWearManufacturing Co. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

The world’s oldest and largest exclusive maker 
of playground, beach and pool apparatus 












MAGAZIXES AND PAMPHLETS 




Magazines and Pamphlets 

( Recently Received Conteining Articles 'j 
of Interest to the Recreetion Worker \ 


MAGAZINES 

Mind and Body, March 1934 

Awards? by Thomas A. Campbell and Trevelyn A. 
James 

N'ational Recreation, by James Edward Rogers 
Patkt and Recctation, March 1934 

The Guiding Motives in the Design of a Modern 
Park, by Edward Clark Whiting 
The Problem of Our Country’s Forests, by Phelps 
Wyman 

A Nature Sanctuary, by Hugh S. Davis 
Extensive Civil Works Program in New Jersey In¬ 
terstate Park 

Packs and Recitation, April 1934 

Electric Fountains, by R. J. Swackhamcr 
The eWA in Fort Worth and the Effect of Wise 
Planning, by R. C. Morrison 
The Problem of Our Country’s Forests, by Phelps 
Wyman 

Cities of Southwest Enthuse Over Diamond Ball, by 
Ronald Cajsps 

A eWA Recreation Project in St. l-ouis, by Alfred 
Fleishman 

Chicago Zoological Park to Open This Summer 
New Zoos for New York 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, April 1934 
Educational Possibilities of the Dance, by Mary 
Wood llinmau 

Decreasing Juvenile Delinquency, hy R. B. Grunc- 
wald 

Gymnasium Hockey or "Shinney” 

Rei)ort of the Recreational Director of the New 
^’ork House of Refuge 
Alley Sixeer 
Basket Run 

Journal nf Adult Education, .^jtril 1934 
Depression's Drama, by Eve Chapixll 
The Libevey Journal, .•\pril 1934 

Education for Leisure, by Clarence E. Sherman 
The Nation's Schools, .April 1934 

Shall Control of .Athletic Sports Be Placed in Pupils' 
Hands? by C. 1). Giauqiic 

Adciphi Academy Prei>ares Pujiils for Leisure Time 
The Journal ol Educational Sociology, April 1934 

l-cisure-Time .Social Backgrounds in a Suburban 
Community, by John F. Fox 
Block Recreation Project, by I'rank Kai>lan 
The Penny (iame Room, by .Abraham Cjoldfcid 
The Record of the Girls' Friendly Society, .Ajtril 1934 
Ixt's Hike, by Estelle Burrill 
Safety Education, .May I'f34 

It’s S.ifer on the Playground, by George 1). Butler 
Playgrounds and Safety, by H. latuisc Cottrell 

PAMPHLETS 

Rhode Island Independence Day 
Rhode Island Acbor Day 

The Commissioner of I'iducation, .State of Rhode 
Island 

Juvenile Delinquency—Selected B'lbliogeaphy ol Recent 
Material 

Bulletin Niimlxr 122. Russell Sage I'oimdation 
Library. $.10. 


Year-Round Programs Initiated—With the 
appointment of Mrs. R. L. Currier, formerly 
Superintendent of Recreation at Lynchburg, 
Virgitiia, as Director of Recreation in Char¬ 
lottesville, \^irginia, the city has initiated an 
active program. .An outstanding event was the 
festival of Negro spirituals directed by George 
L. Johnson of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation with a chorus of 200 voices. Other ac¬ 
tivities have included basketball leagues with 
twelve teams of men, twenty-one teams in two 
boys’ leagues, and five teams of women, and 
weekly square dances for the unemployed in 
the city armory. 

The Board of Aldermen of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, has created by special ordi¬ 
nance a Public Recreation Commission. 

Free Golf Instruction—A recent service of 
the Union County, N. J., Park Commission was 
free golf instruction given for two weeks by 
the Commission’s golf professional for the pur¬ 
pose of creating greater interest in the game. 
Through this arrangement, any resident of the 
county who is having difficulty with his game 
or who has never played golf received a course 
of three 45-minute lessons without charge. 

Activities in Louisville — The Louisville, 
Kentucky, Division of Recreation, in spite of 
its reduced budget conducted an active winter 
program. Ten junior and senior high schools, 
three buildings owned by the Hoard of Park 
Commissioners and an abandoned school build¬ 
ing loaned by the Board of Education, were 
used during the winter as evening community 
centers. Twenty men’s and five girls’ leagues 
in basketball, embraeing approximately 175 
teams, jilayed a regular schedule each week. 
There were also volley ball leagues for indus¬ 
trial girls and for men. Eight women’s gym¬ 
nasium classes and seven tap dancing classes 
with an enrollment of 1,600 adult women meet 
weekly in every section of the city. Because of 
limited facilities it was necessary to concen¬ 
trate the evening program on adult activities 
and confine children’s elasses to the full time 
centers and Saturday morning daneing classes 
in three junior high school buildings. Fifteen 
hundred ehildren from three to sixteen years 
of age received free dancing lessons each week. 

Leisure and Poetry—Poetry is responsible 
to a grc.it c.xtcnt for the impetus which has 
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initiated the Girls’ Club News Reel,- the result 
of a newspaper club started in January, 1934 in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Members are un¬ 
der-privileged girls from fifteen to seventeen 
years of age who contribute original stories for 
the monthly newspaper of the Girls’ Club. The 
girls are finding poetry more interesting than 
prose, and many worthwhile verses are the 
result. 

Centers for Unemployed in Toledo — The 
Division of Recreation of Toledo, Ohio, during 
the past winter has operated two centers for 
the unemployed. One is in a large building 
with auditorium and smaller rooms formerly 
used as a music conservatory, where activities 
are largely dramatic, including the making of 
scenery and costumes. Rejjairs to the building 
were made through C.W..-^.; the Division of 
Recreation is supplying light, heat and janitor 
service. Thirteen leaders were furnished by 
C. W. A. The second center is a former medi¬ 
cal school building. Here gymnasium classes, 
boxing, wrestling, tap dancing and other activi¬ 
ties make up the program. A number of C.W. 
A. workers are providing leadership. 

Recreational Leadership — The Westbrook 
Junior College in Portland, Maine, has initi¬ 
ated a two year course in recreational leader¬ 
ship “to direct and develop the interests of 
girls who desire to become leaders in the field 
of recreation.” Courses are offered in English,_ 
community life, arts and crafts, camping, recre¬ 
ational activities, nature study, physical educa¬ 
tion, music, dramatics, hygiene, and first aid. 

Swimming Their Way to Health—Learning 
to swim in a swirnming pool has given back 
their “land legs” to three Louisville children, 
victims of infantile ))aralysis, and several 
others are gradually regaining the use of their 
limbs. At the advice of their physicians the 
children entered the free swimming classes 
conducted by the Louisville, Kentucky, Divi¬ 
sion of Recreation, where they are given 
special instruction: The classes are conducted 
in conjunction with a mothers’ class so that the 
mothers of the children can learn to swim at 
the same time. Transporting the children to 
the park pool has not always been easy, but 
with the cooperation of interested club women 
and the use of the police patrol the problem is 
being met. 
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Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride ... 

P ROTECTING children ot ploy is the oim 
of the modern ployground. How im¬ 
portant to protect them from the dan¬ 
gers ond dirt in dust! It’s so easy and 
it costs next to nothing. 

An opplicotion of Solvay Floke Calcium 
Chloride on grovel or eorth surfaces 
effectively ends the dust nuisonce.And 
Solvoy Colcium Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrogrophs pictured here 
show you the results. 347 cultures in the 
untreated dust. Only 3 in the some dust 
treoted with Solvoy Colcium Chloride. 

® G.rn. 

Dust 

Before treotment After treotment 


Make this o dustless outdoor season 
on your playgrounds. Sendjtoday for 
full information and booklet No. II59- 
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SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

NotubU Sivimming Pooit tnd Guidt to 
Equipment Mnd SuppUtt) 


Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN¬ 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN¬ 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

114 East 32nd St. New Yorb City 


Detroit's Annual Demonstration — The 
women’s twelfth annual demonstration of the 
Detroit, Michipan, Department of Recreation, 
held in A]>ril, took tlie character of a pageant 
as the Spirit of the Present Summoned Recrea¬ 
tion and her attendants to demonstrate for 
other women the recreational activities spon¬ 
sored l)y the Department f)f Recreation during 
• 9.13 •'•••<' •9.34- I'ifteen hundred women took 
part in the program of mass calisthenics and 
dancing. 

Increased Attendance At Museum—The an¬ 
nual report of the Cleveland, Ohio, .Museum of 
.Art shows the increasing service of that institution 
to the community. An attendance of 400,468 at 
the museum last year broke all previous records. 
Regidar class work for school children and 
adults increased during the ytfar. Xcw classes 
and ilnhs were formed, and adidt w<5rk has de- 
veloi>e<l iKjth in the museum and through co- 
o|icration with various departments of West¬ 
ern Reserve I’niversity an<l other institutions. 
These activities, together with a great variety 
of other work carried c>n at the nuiscum, have 


made that institution one of the most vital and 
human organizations of the city. 

Dancing Instruction in Los Angeles—Danc¬ 
ing instruction was stressed on the program of 
the Los Angeles, California, Department of 
Playground and Recreation, when on April 
3rd playground directors started on a twelve 
week course of training under expert leader¬ 
ship. The first three weekly sessions covered 
natural dancing and character and dramatic 
dance games for young children. Folk dancing, 
English country, Morris, stick and sword 
dances are also included in the course, as well 
as rhythmic gymnastics. 


When You Plan Your Summer Program 

(Continued from page 129) 

show, and an entertainment by a group from 
Jackson State Prison. At all except the last men¬ 
tioned, for which a charge was made, collections 
were taken. Soft drinks and ice cream were sold 
to swell the fund. About $400 was raised and 
with these funds four workers were employed 
to supervise four playgrounds afternoons and 
evenings for eight weeks. 

Facilities. While outdoor faeilities are the 
main concern in the summer program, it is inter¬ 
esting to note a few of the developments in in¬ 
door centers which are helping to make the play¬ 
ground program more effective. 

The dads’ elubs eonneeted with the playgrounds 
of Alton, Illinois, have built attraetive little com¬ 
munity houses on two of the playgrounds. There 
are no mothers’ elubs in connection with the play¬ 
grounds but the women help the men, especially in 
money raising affairs. In Seranton, Pennsylvania, 
a project is under way to equi]) the second floors 
in two fire stations and one ]ioliee station as com¬ 
munity centers. Each floor has two rooms which 
can be thrown into one making a large room’35' 
by 80'. A cheek room, a small kitehen and la\'a- 
tories are being added. C.W.A. workers are be¬ 
ing used on the projeet. 

Sioux City. Iowa, has a community center built 
at a cost of about $1,200 with C.W.A. labor, from 
material from ten old buildings. .As a result, the 
building has some beautiful windows, French 
doors and lighting fixtures, all from old mansions, 
whieh add greatly to the attr.activcness of the 
building. 
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Leadership 

So fundamental is this question and so inter¬ 
esting were the ways in which the problem was 
met in a number of communities that a separate 
article has been devoted to this subject. (See 
page 131.) 


An Important Need and Opportunity 

(Continued from page 130) 

the desires existing among the high school gradu¬ 
ates should be presented at the meeting, and a dis¬ 
cussion be held of what might be done about 
them. 

5. The very definite question as to the gradu¬ 
ates might well lead to a friendly discussion of 
the whole field of leisure-time music in the city, 
as it is and as it might be. And this discussion, 
based on a clearly expressed intention to deter¬ 
mine how the greatest musical good can come to 
the greatest number of people in the community, 
could lead to the formation of a civic music com¬ 
mittee out of whose cooperative planning and ac¬ 
tion one or more festivals and other large or 
small group musical activities might be brought 
about or enhanced, making for increased happi¬ 
ness and social well-being among all sorts and 
ages of people in the community. 

Whatever else is done, the recreation leader 
will probably be doing a good service by confer¬ 
ring with the school music supervisor, who is 
likely to be too busily confined to his school work 
to have gained the community point of view and 
the knowledge of leisure-time needs and of means 
of organizing for them that the recreation leader 
has. 


That Ever Present Problem— 
Leadership 

(Continued from poge 132) 

Local Organizations to the Rescue 
In all parts of the country Parent-Teacher As¬ 
sociations helped to make playgrounds possible in 
1933. In Denver, the association appointed a num¬ 
ber of .playground committees representing vari¬ 
ous communities and members of the committees 
visited the playgrounds at intervals. Their visits 
Stimulated a general community feeling about the 
playground and in many cases the ground became 
a community gathering place, a number of Parent 
Teacher Association meetings being held there. 


Parent Teacher Associations also helped in 
Flint, Michigan, by paying something toward the 
services of directors in a number of school play¬ 
grounds. For the most part leadership was sup¬ 
plied by forty volunteers, mostly high school boys 
and girls with men from the Parent Teacher As¬ 
sociations in charge in the evenings. These vol¬ 
unteers worked regularly. The director of physi¬ 
cal education, paid a small sum during the sum¬ 
mer by the Board of Education, held weekly 
meetings with the volunteers and kept track of 
their activities. About three hundred junior high 
school boys were given a week’s outing and train¬ 
ing by the Boy Scouts and were used on traffic 
control around the playgrounds. Band concerts 
were given by high school groups conducted by 
directors from the school music department who 
served as volunteers. 

The Park Department, through its Division of 
Recreation in the summer conducted twelve play¬ 
grounds with nineteen directors paid a small 
weekly sum. The playgrounds were operated four¬ 
teen weeks for four of which the playground 
directors volunteered their services. 

Last summer the Kiwanians of Sunbury, Penn¬ 
sylvania, sponsored a playground which proved a 
great asset for three hundred children of the com¬ 
munity. A plot of ground 150 by 300 feet in a 
residential section of the city was graded, an ad¬ 
ministration building was erected, and equipment 
was installed. A nearby grove was put into con¬ 
dition so that the children might have the shelter 
of the trees on hot days. The Kiwanians provided 
a director and paid regular visits to the center, 
playing with the children whenever opportunity 
offered. 

A Word of Warning 

Volunteer leaders have helped to save the situ¬ 
ation in many communities but unless these lead¬ 
ers receive some training and are under the direc¬ 
tion of trained workers their usefulness will be 
greatly curtailed and there is serious question 
whether their service is an asset or a liability. One 
city last summer tried the plan on a number of 
playgrounds of using as directors relief workers 
without the guidance of any trained play leaders. 
The plan involved having two persons on each 
playground, changing workers every day in the 
week. In general these workers showed little 
ability, energy or initiative. Attendance was small 
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and ctiiiipniL-nt wa.s stolen. Tlicre was no continu¬ 
ity tif rules or plans anti the results (sroved con¬ 
clusively the necessity tif having trained leatler- 
ship tt) supervise the work t)t untrainetl jieoiile. 

In a southern city hecanse tif lack of funds it 
hecanie tiecessary to close the (slaygronntls on 
July loth. The iilaygrountls were reoiienetl again 
on Inly tyth tinder the leatlership tif untrained 
relief workers. Dnritig the five weeks jieritxl in 
which this plati was in tsiseratitin the attendance 
dropiteil ahttiit one-thirtl. 

In such instances the tliflicnlty lies titst so much 
itt the (tersonality anti .ahility t)f the wtirkers as 
in the failure t)f those in charge to realize the vital 
inuMtrtancf of training anil gniilance. 


Volunteer Recreation Leadership 

i i inttniu^ul from Ptl'JC t 

The exjierienced playground director, in recog¬ 
nizing the tnerits of the volunteer ])lan anil in 
ailo])ting some of its features for his own use. 
will lie aware of the dangers that accotnpatiy it 
There is the chance that the jnihlic will tnistake 
volunteer leatlership as a .sati5facton.' substitution 


for salaried service and this misconception must 
lie guarded against. The director will also realize 
that volunteer helpers need continued follow-up 
appeal or their interest will wane. He will learn 
to e.\i>ect no hel]) or little helj) from volunteers 
in disci|)line problems, care of equipment or use 
of equiiiinent. Special care must be taken in re¬ 
gard to the safety of children who are taken away 
from the playground on special educational oi 
outing trips. 

Despite these difficulties, it must be said iti all 
fairness that the volunteer leadership plan has 
given unexpected stitnulation to jdayground sup¬ 
port during the present crucial years anil has 
yielded valuable newspaper sui)i)ort of a most 
helpful nature. It has given new vigor and em¬ 
phasis to certain educational features of the rec¬ 
reational program. The trained directors have 
become more administrative-minded and have 
made valuable contacts in coordinating the service 
rendered both by adult volunteers and by jutiior 
volunteers on the playground. The director lias 
thus become a leader in training leadership. For 
these many reasons the volunteer supplementary 
program does not appear to be a temporary re¬ 
course, but rather a permanent and desirable 
aspect of community recreation organization. 

Seeing Nature in Glacier 
National Park 

(Continued from page 140) 

spetit in the West. With flowers, birds and matn- 
mals all about, interest is not hard to arouse. 

Hut tnay children be brought to Glacier Park 
anil kci)t there for weeks or months? To this 
question the answer is yes: better than in some 
more iiopnlar spots Chalets kick the distractions 
of hotels: housekeepitig cabins are beginning to 
ajiiiear. Camp grounils arc spacious and clean, 
with showers and launilries to care for iicr.sonal 
clcanlinc.ss. .\ good wall or utnbrella tent makes 
an adequate sutnmer home, while stores are not 
too ilist.int to (iroviile fresh and (iroperly balanceil 
footls. Yet surroundings are those of a national 
park, not the crowilcxl. shabby array that often 
forms the summer village 

In such spots families may camp, etijoying the 
full values of tnountains. Does some trail seem 
rarely worth while? Then they travel it as ofteti 
as they wish, etijoying plants, animals anti .scenes. 
Do clouds threaten title's trip today? Then jiiit 
it olf till the sky is bright, whether that is to- 
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morrow or next week. jMeanwhile, 'birds and in¬ 
sects may be watched, or stories exchanged with 
neighbors from Montana, California or the East. 

For the camp is a friendly, restful place where 
formalities rarely intrude. Yonder a worn um¬ 
brella tent stands—the home of a white-haired, 
crippled grandmother who lives in a village on the 
plains. Each summer she demands two weeks in 
the Park, to which her husband always objects. 
“But they do him as much good as they do me, 
even if he doesn’t admit it. Just wait till he sits 
down to a meal cooked on this honest-to-goodness 
fire. Harry, quit fussing with your hooks, and 
roll these logs closer together!" 

On her left, two geologists are camped for their 
third or fourth season in Glacier. They are busy 
with notes and diagrams, while a neighbor dis¬ 
cusses photograjihy. An eastern professor and his 
wife hang their laundry from branches of limber 
pine, chatting with a weather-beaten Texan who 
is making a collapsible stove. A naturalist shows 
two butterflies to a group of eager, brown-skinned 
children, while a solemn fellow puffs a meers¬ 
chaum pipe and murmurs Wie ivunderschon! 

The camp ground a summer home? It's a place 
to live, to feel, to learn—to recreate, in the full¬ 
est sense, values lost by urban haste. 


Like Spring—It’s in the Air! 

(Continned front faje 143) 

In another far-away garden, there is, 

“Here stand I, 
forever lonely 
Amidst the flowers tall 
While o’er my figured bosom 
Faint shadows slowly fall. 

And to the busy world without 
Whose life by hours I keep; 

I say, 'T’is time to rise,’ 

.'\nd then, ‘T’is time to sleep'.” 

And so the great gift of a fuller life lies in¬ 
vitingly on the doorstep. The wise will accept this 
gift, for the simplicity of an ordered and rich life 
is not an inheritance; it is an achievement. 


The Dawn of a New Era for Tennis 

(Continued from page J4S) 

son comhinations in the mixed doubles. Many 
of the players aj^peared in three divisions 
Owing to the short time we had to eomplete 
the tournament it was necessary for many to 
[)lay from three to five matches a day. It was 
a case of the survival of the fittest. 

During the week of eonstant play it was no¬ 
ticed that many spectators would come to the 


courts about 10:00 o’clock with their lunches, 
would find a good seat overlooking several 
courts and would stay there for several hours. 
A number of war veterans came in their wheel 
ehairs and one of the committee members made 
a ])oint of looking after these men. 

At the end of the tournament ten champions 
were crowned. Mrs. Jonathan Rogers, wife of 
the chairman of the Board, presented the 
awards at the finals which were attended by 
o\'er 2,000 people. Among other prominent 
citizens His Lordship, the IMayor, was present, 
one of the most interested spectators. 

-After the games were over a spectator com¬ 
menting on them said: “I may have seen better 
tennis but I have never seen such a demonstra¬ 
tion of fair play as was shown during this 
competition!’’ 
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across the stage, and is bent into the same half 
circle as the cyclorama. It is painted a pale green 
if a grass horizon is desired, yellow if the desert, 
or mountains may be painted on in pale violet. 
This is placed u])on the stage floor a few' feet in 
front of the cyclorama. 

Trees, fences, pillars, stumps, bushes and cor¬ 
ners of buildings are carved out of building board, 
painted, and placed u]ion the stage in front of the 
horizon. They are easily made, and with a good 
cyclorama and a number of these "cut outs” a 
great variety of settings is possible. The settings 
made in this fashion are more plastic, more mo¬ 
bile, and much more attractive than painted scen¬ 
ery. It also allows for very effective lighting. 

Furniture and other physical accessories upon 
the stage must be selected carefully. For histori¬ 
cal plays, fantasies and suggestive settings, old 
furniture may be changed by the use of carved 
comi^o board and paint. Carvings may be modeled 
on with plastic wood or paper mache and painted. 

Tbe scenic artist is warned to work in close co¬ 
operation with the lighting artist, the costume 
artist and the pro])erty man. The whole efifect 
must be one of harmonious unity. 

A good setting is as important to a scene as is 
the background to a painting. The scenic artist 
and his assistants have as great an opportunity for 
artistic expression as any other part of the ])ro- 
ducing group, and once started on the right road 
will take joy and satisfaction in creating artistic 
and effective stage settings. 



Service Helps 


The American PlayRround Device Company of An¬ 
derson. Indiana, has issued a new catalogue describing 
among other pieces of apparatus the Castle Tower, a new 
design. Kansas City. Missouri, has installed 78 .such 
towers on the public school playgrounds. 

Information on shuffle hoard for both indoors and out- 
of-doors is given in a leaflet issued by the H. G. Cress 
Company, Bo.x NR-53, Troy, Ohio, which will soon 
issue information regarding a new game. 

The Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company, 4610 Grand 
.Avenue, Duluth. Minnesota, has issued a booklet giving 
the official rules of horseshoe pitching and general in¬ 
formation on promoting horseshoe clubs. It may be 
secured on request. 

In Everwear’s Playground Apparatus Catalogue (24) 
the safety features of the various pieces of apparatus and 
their durability arc emphasized. The catalogue may be 
secured from the Everwear Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. “Beauty and playability,” states the 
report, “may be taken for granted in Everwear.” 

The Indcra Mills Company will be glad to .send the 
Indcra Figurfit 1934 swim suit catalogue to all who re¬ 
quest it by writing the Indera Mills Company, general 
offices and mills at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

From the Mitchell Manufacturing CoiniKuiy. Milwau¬ 
kee. Wisconsin, which has been manufacturing various 
kinds of apparatus for a period exceeding thirty-four 
years. Catalogue i^20 is available giving full information 
regarding Mitchell "Bcttcrbilt" line of playground ap- 
(Mratus. 

The Paddle Tennis Company. Inc, 285 Madison Ave¬ 
nue. New York City, has issued a folder setting forth 
the advantages of paddle tennis. The ]>rices of individual 
items and eoinpletc sets arc given in this folder, which 
akso includes official rules for the game and suggestions 
on laying out a court. This inmphlct may lx; secured on 
request. 

The School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania, dcscrilx-s in its summer ses¬ 
sion bulletin tbe courses given in the field of physical and 
health education. A circular devoted exclusively to the 
health and physical education program will soon lx; 
available. 

Catalogue 4r204 descrilxts the Pep|x;rell Yarns and 
Handicraft csiiccially (x-epared for school, playground 
and summer camp activities. It may lx: secured from the 
Pepperell Braiding C<xnpany, East Peppcrcll, Nfassa- 
chnselts. 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, Illinois, manu¬ 
facturers of Louden Playground Equipment, has issued 
a catalogue telling in detail of its equipment. The Cor¬ 
poration, which last year equipped the Enchanted Island 
playgrounds at the Chicago Century of Progress, is man¬ 
ufacturing the Junglcgym in four sizes on an exclusive 
basis. 

From G. Schirmer (fnc.), 3 Blast 43rd Street, New 
York City, may be secured leaflets annoutKing a number 
of publications of interest to recreation workers, such as 
the “Botsford Collection of Folk Songs,” “Come and 
Caper” (creative rhythms, pantomimes and plays with 
music), and “Folk-Songs of the Four Seasons.” 

Edward Schuberth and Comixmy, 11 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, publishes vocal and instrumental music 
of interest to recreation workers. A catalogue entitled 
“Selected Songs and Ballads” lists a notable collection, 
many of them old English songs. Write for complete 
Thematic catalogue. 

“Road Service Stabilization,” published by the Solvay 
Technical and Engineering Service, Solvay Sales Cor¬ 
poration, 61 Broadway, New York City, describes ma¬ 
terials and methods for construetion and maintenance of 
low cost stabilized roads. The Corporation will be glad 
to give advice on the use of calcium chloride. 

Charles .A. Toebc Leather Company, 149 North Third 
Street. Philadelphia, has issued a catalogue, "Toebe 
.Artistic l-eathercraft,” which contains a wealth of in¬ 
formation for those intercsterl in this craft. 

The C. B. Webb Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, distributes the Weaver Scholastic Ball known 
a.s “the ball with the fool-proof valve." This ball is 
adapted for use in schools, camps, playgrounds, gym¬ 
nasiums. and in water sports. 


Church Music and the New Leisure 

By Augustus D. Zanzig 

A PAMPHLET stressing the importance 
of congregational singing and sug¬ 
gesting ways of making music the 
church's most potent means of arousing 
and sustaining the religious attitude. 
Helpful source material is given. 

Price S.IO 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 





New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


The American Costume Book 

By Frances H. Haire. A. S. Barnes & Company, New 
York. $5.00. 

iss Haibe, author of The Folk Costume Book, has 
given us in this book an illustrated volume show¬ 
ing the dress of the original American, the Indian, as 
well as the dress of the early Colonists of the Eastern 
Seaboard. The author, through careful and extended re¬ 
search, especially on the Indian costumes, has cleared up 
some of the inaccuracies surrounding the dress of the 
Red Man in various sections of the United States divided 
for the purpose into four zones—the Plains Indian, the 
Forest Indian, the Desert Indian and the Everglades In¬ 
dian. We have, too, the Indian Scout, the Homesteader 
and the Cowboy. The descriptions of the various dress 
characteristics are so carefully worked out that they will 
be readily usable. Not the least interesting feature of the 
book is the brief but illuminating background which Miss 
Haire gives us for each of the periods she describes. 


and are especially well adapted for use in schools. “In 
view of the present world emergency,” writes Charles 
Rann Kennedy, “it should be put on at once in every 
church, school, club, and public playground throughout 
the land.” 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference 
Annual 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, New York. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

UCH MATERIAL of interest and practical help to recre¬ 
ation workers, physical educators and swimming 
pool officials is to be found in the 1934 Annual which 
contains the Joint Committee Report on bathing areas, 
their construction and sanitation, general information on 
the administration and operation of pools, water sports 
and games, the converting of pools into ice skating rinks, 
and many other allied subjects. 




"Songs of Stardom” 

By James Hudson and Edward Spicer. Aetna Publish¬ 
ing Company, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. Copies 
obtainable from Dr. Bertha Chapman Cody, 570 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York City. $.50. 

It is said that "in the beginning the stars sang to- 
' gethcr.” This book sets to singing a great deal of in¬ 
formation alx)ut the stars. It makes the gathering and 
memory of that information easy and delightful. There 
are songs of the planets and of the size of the planets, 
of the constellations and of the “stars that shine over 
Bethlehem” (on Christmas night). The “Signs of the 
Zodiac” tells where to locate the constellations of the 
zodiac; the “Song of the First Magnitude Stars” makes 
it possible to learn these with their often difficult names 
in a few minutes; and the other songs do similar feats. 
The tunes are on the whole very delightful and the words 
have a rhythm and lyrical quality that make it possible 
really to sing them. There are many drawings to help in 
exploring the sky.— A. D. Zancig. 

The Summoning of the Notions 

f By Elisabeth Woodbridge Morris. With “Hymn for the 
I Nations” by Josephine Daskam Bacon. Samuel French, 
Inc., New York. $.35. 

THIS SHORT PAGEANT of the changing world written by 
* Mrs. Morris under the auspices of the League of Na- 
I tions Association, Incorporated, interprets in brief, vivid 
phrases the finer spirit of each nation of the earth. It 
has been constructed in such a way as to offer the widest 
j possible range in its presentation from a simple reading 
by a single person to an elaborate pageant using hun¬ 
dreds of people in full national costume with national 
<horuses. The lines arc admirably suited for recitation. 


A Study of Girls’ Athletic Associations 
in the Secondary School 

Prepared by the Committee of the Boston Group of the 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. Distributed by Women’s 
Division, N.A.A.F., 303 West 42nd Street, New York. 
$.25. 

This unique study is a distinct contribution to the 
' literature dealing with secondary schools. It con¬ 
tains a model constitution for a GAA, a very compre¬ 
hensive point system based on physical education class 
work, voluntary participation in activities outside of 
class time, service, leadership, health and awards, the 
latter being divided into two classes—group and indi¬ 
vidual awards. 


Leisure-Time Interests and Activities 
of Business Girls 

By Dr. Janet Fowler Nelson. Womans Press, New 
York. $.75. 

This study, made possible by a grant from the .Ameri- 
* can Association for Adult Education to the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A.’s, is based on data secured 
through a questionnaire and through diarj' records of 
appro.ximately 1,000 business girls and young women 
ranging in age from seventeen to thirty-eight years earn¬ 
ing from $10 to $50 a week. The questions kei>t in mind 
throughout the study were: “With what are the leisure 
hours concerned?” “What arc the major interests?” 
"What are the major activities?” and “What is the rela¬ 
tion of interest to activity?” Many tables are given and 
a careful and detailed analysis is made of the findings. 
The study will be of keen interest to recreation workers. 
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xnir HOOKS in the leisure time field 


1 ( kS 

A Recreation and Sports Handbook for 
Playground, School. Community and Camp. 

l?y Ferd J. Lipovctz. Burgess Publishing Com¬ 
pany. Minneapolis. Minnesota. 

This book, which is published in mimeographed form, 
has been prepared to fill the needs of the new course, 
“Playground. School, Community and Camp Recreation," 
which is being given at LaCrosse State Teachers Col¬ 
lege. The material is grouped under four general sec¬ 
tions: 1, General Theory and Practice; 11. Simtmer 
Playgrounds: Ill, Camp Recreation: 1\'. Community 
Recreation. It is illustrated with sketches, graphs and 
charts. While the compilation as a whole may be secured 
for $3.85. separate sections may be purehased at the fol¬ 
lowing prices : Sections I and 11, $2.30; I and III, $1.50; 

1 and IV. $2.15. 

An Introduction to Physical Education. 

By F'ligcne W. N'i.xon. M.A. and Frederick W. 
Cozens, Ph.D. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila¬ 
delphia. $2.50. 

The new conception of physical education is outlined in 
this IxKtk. and the steps are described through which 
physical education has won its place as an integral part 
of all education. The volume is divided into three parts 
—Philosophy and Principles of Physical Education, Sig¬ 
nificant Problems in Physical Education, and Profes¬ 
sional Outlook in Physical Education. A chapter on 
Physical Education ansi Leisure Time stresses the im¬ 
portance of training for leisure by schools and the teach¬ 
ing of activities which have carry-over value. 

More Fun in Bed. 

Edited by Frank Scully. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 

A number of well known humorists and writers have 
contributed to this lxx)k which contains a great number 
and variety of humorous talcs, sketches, anecdotes and 
bits of wisdom or foolery. Among the book's features 
is a "i>lay pen” in which the convalescent will find a great 
many games and puzzles and suggestions at which he can 
work with the pencil attached to the cover of the IxDok. 
One need not i)e ill to enjoy this book, which like its 
predecessor. Fun ui Bed, is proving very iKipular. 

German Youth in a Changing World. 

Terramarc Office. Kronenstrasse 1, Berlin W 8, 
Germany. 

This attractive iKioklel represents a compilation of 
brief articles on various phases of the life of the youth 
of Germany. It traces the development of the youth 
movement and disnisscs such subjects as Leadership of 
German Youth, Youth Hostels, Youth in Ijlxir Service 
and Hitler Youth. There is also some information re¬ 
garding the Olympic Games to lx; held in Berlin in 1936. 
The lxK)klrt contains unusually lx;autiful illustrations. 

Hand Craft Projecti. 

By I’rank I. Solar. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
•Milwaukee. $1.25. 

This, the third in the handcraft project series, contains 
ilirections for making about seventy-fisc articles, some of 
them toys, many of them useful articles such as a win¬ 
dow cold bo.x or a shoe-|xilishing stand. ICaclt project is 
accompaitietl by diagrams. There is att oiietting chapter 
on the home workshop which has matty tnterestitig atid 
practical sttggestions to offer 

Fun With Dry Battariai. 

.National Carlmn Co.. Inc., New York. $ 10. 

■| his Ixiok shottUI prove very apjH-alittg to Ixiys to the 
great majortty of whom electricity and tts itses are a 
fascinatitig subject. The iKxtklet first explain# itt simple 
language some of the jirinciples of electricity ami how a 


dry cell works. It then gives directions for making 
electro-magnets, binding-posts and connectors, switches, 
for installing bells, buzzers, closet lights and electric 
locks, and for making electric toys. And what could be 
more attractive to a boy than to delve into the mysteries 
of signalling and electro-plating? 

A Handbook of Social Programs 
For High School Teachers. 

By G. Turner Hicks. Ph.D. Murray Slate Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentuckw. $1.25. 

In this interesting compilation of social programs the 
author has set some very definite objectives for high 
school social evenings and parties, has analyzed the 
values which come out of them and for which all leaders 
should strive, and has presented a practical application 
of these values in this collection of sjxtcial day parties, 
social programs, stunts, charades, jokes and miscellaneous 
suggestions. Recreation workers will find this book help¬ 
ful in planning their social recreation programs. 

A Community Serves Its Youth. 

By Frank \V. Herriott, Ph.D. Available from Asso¬ 
ciation Press, New York. $2.00. 

Here is a case study of the scope and relationship of 
agencies dealing with high school students in Montclair, 
New Jersey, a suburban community of alxDut 42,000 
people. It carefully considers existing programs and 
their adequacy, the needs of adolescents, the extent to 
which the needs are met, and the contributions made by 
the churches and other groups. In eonelusion, it brings 
to hear its findings on the problem of coordinating the 
efforts to provide for the free time of adolescents and 
suggests that for Montclair the experiment be attempted 
of making the Group Work Division of the Council of 
Social Agencies, which includes the character-building 
agencies, the coordinating group. 
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Mere Play 

” I I E IS ONLY a play leader.” ‘‘He has nothing to do with the serious work of 
I—I the world.” ‘‘In our classes we prepare children for business, for earning 
a living, for work.” 

Only a play and recreation leader. Only a person who helps a child in the 
glorious present moment to live: to do the thing that gives the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion; to knock out a home run on the baseball field; to swim, to dive: to fashion 
a miniature airplane that with rubber bind power stays aloft for ten minutes: to 
build water-wheels that run: to tramp the woods and learn the trees and wild 
flowers: to learn the call of the birds: to sing, to dance, to be gay. 

Only a play leader. Nothing to do with the serious work of life. Merely 
helping a child to be a light-hearted child, to live beautifully, simply, naturally 
in the present, to spread laughter and gayety and reality all about him. Helping 
children to be themselves, really to live—when they might be learning to work, 
preparing for business. Think of the training for work and business these chil¬ 
dren might have if these hours were not given over to play. If only the play 
leaders would use these play hours to train the children through their play in 
principles of buying and selling, of banking and trade. Instead they waste the 
children’s time with music and dancing and poetry and fairy tales and idle 
games that are to have no part in serious life later. 

O folly, folly. Have we lived so long in the presence of little children, so 
near to the heart of God, stood on such holy ground, watched the sacred flame 
in the burning bush and with our profane lips dare we prattle of what is serious, 
of what has perrrianent value and talk of using the play hours of children as a 
time for training for work and trade and say only a play leader? 

Play is the serious business of childhood. The play of a little child is the 
most serious thing in all the world. Play is a part of a great whole. Play builds 
the cathedral of life. Play gives meaning to the world. 

The play leader helps to build a world in which no longer is living always 
postponed until a future time that never comes; in which child and man alike 
are not afraid to live in the present: in which the present has at least equal 
value with the future: in which life itself is exalted: in which the end,—growth, 
fulfillment, abundant living is exalted beyond any of the parts that go to make 
up the whole. 

Only a play leader. The hope of the future lies in the preservation of child¬ 
hood. in winning grown people to the wisdom and simplicity of children. ‘Ex¬ 
cept as ye become as little children, ye do not enter the kingdom of life.’ ” 

Howard Braucher. 


JULY, 1934 
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A Neglected Language 


I X 1597 Thomas ]Morley— By HENRY S. DrINKER, Jr. and Liszt, with their follow- 

the composer of that de- Philadelphia, Pa. set the whole world 

lightful song ‘It was a agog over virtuosity. Other 


lover and his lass’ — pub¬ 
lished a little book entitled 
A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke, near the beginning of which he tells the 
following anecdote:— 

Supper being ended, and Musicke bookes (according 
to the custome) being brought to the table, the mistresse 
of the house presented me with a part, earnestly request¬ 
ing me to sing. But when, after many excuses, I pro¬ 
tested unfainedly that I could not, every one began to 
wonder. Yea, some whispered to others, demaunding 
how I was brought up; so that, upon shame of mine 
ignorance, I go now to seeke out mine old friend master 
Gnorimus, to make my selfe his scholler. 

Just why, in the history of the civilization of 
different nations, there have been different fash¬ 
ions in music would be an interesting subject of 
inquiry. In Morley’s day it was the fashion for 
cultured people to sing and play together, not for 
an audience to hear, but solely for their own 
pleasure and musical experience. Music was to 
them a form of speech, an¬ 
other language, used infor- 


nations have had other 
varying musical experience, 
now engrossed with one musical fashion, now 
with another. 

While in the United States we have as yet no 
such important musical history, within the past 
generation, at least, one musical fashion has 
changed for the better. It is no longer considered 
‘sissy’ for boys, or queer and infra dig. for men, 
to take a serious interest in music, as was true 
when I was a boy; we can now hear superb per¬ 
formances of the best music by college glee clubs. 
Our present fashion in music, however, is to listen 
to bigger and better orchestras. During the past 
thirty years America has had a veritable orgy 
of listening. Orchestras, opera companies, and 
soloists,-the greatest in the world, have flocked 
to our shores and played before packed houses. 
Our musical taste has thus been immeasurably 
improved — witness the 
present popularity of Bach 


mally every day to supple¬ 
ment words in expressing 
emotion. So it was, too, for 
a hundred years after Mot¬ 
ley. Perhaps the most vivid 
recollections of Pepys, to a 
music lover, are the trios 
and quartettes in the garden 
in which the maid, the cook, 
or the man-servant took a 
part. Indeed, Pepys would 
not hire a new girl until she 
had demonstrated her abil¬ 
ity to take an intelligent 
part in the family music. 

A hundred years after 
Morley, Handel started 
England singing his orator¬ 
ios and developed the great 
choruses. Still another hun¬ 
dred years later, Paganini 


One evening, five years ago, we asked 
about twenty of our musical friends to 
meet Mr. Zanzig antj hear what he had 
to say about informal musie in the home. 
Our singing on that evening, under his 
inspired leadership, has developed 
apace, until on last Sunday evening, 
with an amateur eonduetor, we sang, 
straight through, the fifteen choruses of 
the Baeh INIass, with no audience but 
our 120 eager and excited singers. 

My subsequent acquaintance with Mr. 
Zanzig makes me sure that everywhere 
he goes he leaves behind him similar 
nuclei teeming with potential growth 
for group singing. 

Our American beauty roses of musie 
are being amply eared for. Our need 
now is for gardeners who know how to 
make the daisies and violets of musie 
grow and multiply all over the land. 
For this, the grandest iiuaginable head 
gardener is Mr. Zanzig. 

—Henry S. Drinker, Jr. 


and Brahms; but how many 
of the thousands of intelli¬ 
gent men and women who 
attend all the concerts use 
music themselves as a 
means of self-e.xpression, 
or even realize the possibili¬ 
ties of doing so? 

With music as a form of 
passive entertainment at its 
zenith, music as a language, 
a form of speech available 
to the ordinary man and 
woman, is generally ne¬ 
glected. In Wales and in 
parts of England, the people 
all sing together as part of 
their daily lives and can 
read from the score as read¬ 
ily as could the guests at 
Morley’s dinner party; in 
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.-1 XEGLECTED LAXGUAGE 


Germany and Austria and 
other parts of Europe, the 
average cultured person can 
usually both sing and play an 
instrument; but in America 
the performance of nitisic is 
generally regarded as a thing 
apart, for the elect alone, the 
mysteries of which it is im¬ 
possible for anyone to delve int(j excejtt those 
possessing a special gift or talent. Althotigh there 
is now an enorntous demand for music for the 
listener, there is relatively little organized effort 
to enlarge popular participation in the perform¬ 
ance of music. Its avowed patrons mistakenly 
suppose that the fundamental human need for 
emotional expression through music can be ade¬ 
quately satisfied by mere listening. Peoitle seem 
unable to believe that music can be as simple, di¬ 
rect, and personal as it really is. Accordingly, 
they persist in clothing it with unnecessary mys¬ 
tery and complexity. 

Clearly, our present general failure to partici¬ 
pate in music making is nf)t due to any national 
lack of the musical faculty or to the absence of 
a desire by people to play or sing. We arc directly 
descended from any nutnl>er of musical nations; 
among the scores of persons to whom I have 
talked of this, I do not rememl>er one intelligent 
adult, classed as ‘non-musical,’ who did not envy 
those lucky ones who arc able to make their own 
music together. While the radio and the gramo¬ 
phone have perhaps contributed to the discourage¬ 
ment of some amateur virtuosi, thc.se devices can 
no more eliminate permanently the fundamental 
need for the individual adventure in music than 
the movies can eliminate that for the individual 
adventure in love. On the contrary, by spreading 
the knowledge of music they will greatly stimulate 
the desire ff)r general music making. 

The fashion of listening is thus but a habit, 
engendered aiiil i)er])etnnted by a widespread mis- 
apprehension of the purpose and function of mu- 
••ic in its relation to life and of the [>ossibility for 
the direct j>articii)ation in music by the average 
person. .Music is t<K) often associated with solos 
and virtuosity, amateur music makitig being con- 
siflered a mere i)arlor trick. Instead, it should 
l)e regarded as a delightful new language, for the 
|«-rsonal use of eat'h one of us. If only onr grow¬ 
ing host of music lovers coukl be made to realize 
that they themselves can learn to take [mrt in 


group music as easily and as 
well as they learn to play 
bridge or golf — some better, 
some worse, but all well 
enough t<j get along and en- 
jo)^ it—we .Americans would 
ilccade become the really 
musical nation which our 
genuine interest in music en- 

II 

Doubtless performances by amateurs are greatly 
inferior, from an artistic point of view, to those 
of the professionals. Our present concern is not, 
however, for the effect of amateur music on the 
listeners, but for that on the performers them¬ 
selves, whose musical development can be ade¬ 
quately achieved in no other way. By actually 
singing or playing together a great musical com¬ 
position, the performers attain an intimate eon- 
ception of its beauties and of the art of reproduc¬ 
ing it which enables them, when they next hear it 
perfectly done by experts, both to understand the 
composition and to apjireciate the performance in 
a way that no amount of mere listening could 
accomplish. 

Practically everyone who has experienced the 
delight of singing or jilayiiig a great work of mu¬ 
sic with a grou]) of serious and enthusiastic eol- 
leagues will, 1 believe, agree that the pleasure 
realized from a very mediocre performance far 
exceeds that from listening to the most perfect 
rendering by others, unless it be of a work which 
they have sung or jilayed themselves. Since his¬ 
tory began, our ancestors have used music—the 
song and dance, melody and rhythm—to release 
their supercharged emotions. Playing and sing¬ 
ing together are a means of individual emotional 
outlet for which there is no substitute. To parti- 
ci[)atc, with a group of reverent enthusiasts, in the 
performance of a work like the Bach B Minor 
.Mass constitutes a spiritual exi>cricucc which it is 
utterly im|ios.sible to attain vicariously, and which 
has the effect of smoothing out the participant's 
soul. 

Games like golf, in which nonually the players 
far outnumber the spectators, are what make 
Anglo-Sa.xons an athletic nation; not football, 
l>aseball, Inixing, wrestling, and similar sports, in 
which practically all participation by persons past 
the jirimc of youth is by looking on. Probably 

per cent r)i the s|)ectators at a golf or tennis 


This article is published by permis¬ 
sion of the Atlantic Monthly, to¬ 
gether with an additional statement 
by the author. Mr. A. D. Zanzig, 
whom Mr. Drinker mentions in his 
statement, is the director of the 
Music Service established by the 
iS’ational Recreation Association. i 


titles us to be. 
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match are there to see how it is that the experts 
do, so easily and perfectly, what they themselves 
do so badly, though with continued enthusiasm, 
pleasure, and physical benefit to themselves. 

In musical education far too much attention 
has been devoted to the brilliance and technical 
perfection of the individual performance, too little 
to fitting the pupils for an effective part in group 
music. There has resulted an undue proportion 
of amateur soloists, whose knowledge of music 
is limited to the few selections which they have 
struggled to master. Many such beginners be¬ 
come discouraged and drop their music before 
they reach the period in life when they need and 
can enjoy it the most. If but a fraction of the 
time, effort, and talent required to turn out a poor 
soloist were devoted to teaching the pupil to read 
music easily at sight and to acquiring a first-hand 
acquaintance with the treasures of musical liter¬ 
ature, most of these disheartened virtuosi would 
become capable and devoted ensemble singers and 
players, and so continue for the balance of their 
lives. 

There are, also, it is to be regretted, some music 
teachers, particularly of singing, who are appar¬ 
ently more interested in exploiting their pupils for 
the benefit of the teacher than in fitting them to 
lead fuller and richer musical lives. These teach¬ 
ers unduly emphasize virtuosity and discourage 
group music, which they naturally fear as a men¬ 
ace to the continuance of the kind of music in 
which their profit lies. 

Ill 

While the general familiarity with music in 
America has vastly increased during the past 
thirty years, it is still far below our general famil¬ 
iarity with literature. On a recent trip abroad my 
family and I had, during one of the first meals, a 
short argument on a musical subject, which was 
apparently overheard by the passengers at the 
next table. When, after two or three days, we 
established tlie usual Atlantic intimacy with them, 
we found that I had been classified as the con¬ 
ductor of an orchestra in the Middle West, 
whereas I am simply a Philadelphia corporation 
lawyer. No one but a professional pianist or 
violinist is supposed to know how many violin 
sonatas were written by Beethoven, or to be able 
to recognize any of them. Even among profes¬ 
sionals the general knowledge of music is often 
astonishingly narrow. The singers know only their 
songs and are for the most ])art interested prin¬ 


cipally in voice production. Comparatively few 
instrumental soloists have any extensive familiar¬ 
ity with chamber music, much less with the great 
works for voices. 

Our growing generation is taught literature, not 
with a false hope of discovering or developing 
new Shakespeares or Thackerays, but to enable 
the average citizen to write an intelligent letter, 
to turn a neat phrase in conversation, to be able 
to make or recognize an apt quotation; above all, 
to develop a real love for literature which will 
persist and grow as it nourishes itself through 
life, attaining its maximum of pleasure and satis¬ 
faction only with ripe maturity. What would be 
thought of a graduating class in English, however 
cleverly its members were able to recite a few 
poems or orations, if the greater part were unable 
to read aloud and understand a new page of or¬ 
dinary prose, or if the reciters of Hamlet’s 
soliloquy had never heard of the Sonnets and had 
no general knowledge of literature? The end of 
a musical education should not be the static ability 
to sing or play a taught repertoire, but the dynam¬ 
ic development, on a sound and broad foundation, 
of the power to use the tools and materials of 
music for the enrichment of the pupil’s further 
musical life. 

At present, musical education is, on the whole, 
perhaps better in the public than in the private 
schools, which are apparently held back more by 
tradition. The weakest spot is in the secondary 
schools, where the excellent training from the pri¬ 
mary grades is lost because no time can be al¬ 
lowed for a subject which receives no college en¬ 
trance credit. This cannot be remedied until the 
college authorities are convinced that an applicant 
who is able to play a four-voice fugue at sight on 
the piano, or to read intelligently a tenor part in a 
v'ocal quartette, evinces at least as much mental 
power and application as one who is able to trans¬ 
late 61 per cent of a page of Caesar, or to solve 
the required percentage of problems in plane 
geometry. In its potentiality for cultural devel¬ 
opment in modern life, which accomplishment 
would appear to offer the greater promise? 

At this very moment we are on the threshold 
of an era which promises a veritable musical ren¬ 
aissance, provided only we make intelligent use 
of that part of our new-found leisure which we 
devote to the fine arts. If we employ this leisure 
as did the Romans after Caesar — lookers-on at 
amusements provided by others—we shall have 

(Ciinlhiiit-d on page 211) 


Planning Summer Playground Programs 


A ny consideration of the 
Slimmer playground pro¬ 
gram must be based on 
the assumption that three fac¬ 
tors are available—the play¬ 
ground. the play leader and 
the children. It is obvious that 
each of these factors must be 
considered in preparing the 
program. Since there is a great difference be¬ 
tween leaders, playgrounds and children in differ¬ 
ent communities, no standardized program can be 
prepared which will be suitable for every local 
situation. In this statement, however, some of the 
important factors arc discussed and several sug¬ 
gested programs are presented. 

Two essentials to the successful playground 
are (i) an intelligently prepared and well-bal¬ 
anced program of activities for the summer, and 
(2) an effective and wise administration of this 
program. 

The necessity of careful planning before the 
playground opens is obvious. Such planning in¬ 
volves arranging a schedule of hours during which 
the playground will be open under leadership. It 
also includes a decision as to the hours each leader 
will be on duty. A most important feature is the 
daily schedule of activities which enables children 
and parents to know the hour.s at which special 
activities will be carried on. Frequently activities 
are not conducted each day but arc scheduled one 
or more times per week. This necessitates not 
only a daily but al.so a weekly program. Further¬ 
more, certain types of activities, especially feature 
events, are sometimes carried on only during one 
particular week. The preparation of a program, 
by weeks, for the entire summer is therefore es¬ 
sential. Only as these three types of programs— 
daily, weekly, summer—arc worked out in ad¬ 
vance is it possible to make sure that the play¬ 
ground will serve the various play needs and in¬ 
terests of l)oys and girls of different ages. 

There arc two important ])hases of playground 
program administration. One relates to the carry¬ 
ing out of the jirojects, the organizing of the 


groups, the conducting of the 
activities prescribed in the pro¬ 
gram and close adherence to the 
time schedule. Unless play¬ 
ground workers perform these 
duties, the program has little 
I'aluc. On the other hand, the 
playground is not like the school 
where classes viiist start and 
stop precisely at the time scheduled and where a 
prescribed curriculum must be covered. Children 
come to the playground and engage in its activities 
through choice. Compulsion has no place in the 
playground activities. In arranging periods the 
length of time which the various activities are 
likely to require should be taken into account, but 
if a group requires more time than 's scheduled 
to complete a project or a game, it should be per¬ 
mitted to continue the activity. The same princi¬ 
ples apply in the case of the special events or 
weekly features. If, as the summer advances, 
e.xpericnce indicates that certain features should 
be omitted or more or less time be devoted to 
them, the schedule should be revised accordingly. 
In other words there should be fle.xibility within 
a planned program. 

Playground Activities 
Before a person can intelligently plan a play¬ 
ground program, he must have a knowledge ot 
the great variety of activities which arc suitable 
for use on the playground. He must also know 
how these activities arc organized and can be made 
to fit into the playground program. Therefore, 
before discussing methods or principles of pro¬ 
gram planning, consideration will Ik; given to the 
activities on which programs arc built. 

The ty]ics of activity which can be carried on 
successfully on the summer playground arc limit¬ 
less. The leader who is resourceful can adapt old 
forms of play and devise new ones. The follow¬ 
ing lists of activities and features arc not intended 
to 1)C comprehensive but they include a majority 
of those which arc most |)opular and widely used. 
They should l)e helpful in outlining the possihili- 
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ties in the play program and in calling the atten¬ 
tion of leaders to activities which otherwise might 
be overlooked. They are classified according to 
types and also on the basis of their organization 
and use in the playground program. 


Routine Activities 


There arc several kinds of play w'hich have 
come to be recognized as having a regular place 
on the playground program. No playground may 
be considered as having a well-balanced program 
unless several of these types of play have a place 
upon it. Naturally many of these types comprise 
a great variety of activities, some of which will be 
listed in detail later, and frpm which selections 
will be made by the leader. 


Low organized games 

Apparatus play 

Wading pool play 

Sandcraft 

Storytelling 

Mass games 

Relays 

Quiet games 

Folk dancing 

Handcraft 

Stunts 

Nature 

Dramatics 

Music 

Shower baths 


Team games 
Track and field events 
Singing games 
Individual games and 
athletic events 
Flag raising ceremony 
Club meetings 
Badge test events 
Story dramatization 
Coaching in games, stunts 
and si>ccial activities 
Practice for league games 
and contests 

Rehearsal for demonstra¬ 
tions, circus, pageants, etc. 


Special Events 


In contrast with the preceding list there is pre¬ 
sented here a list of the special events which are 
held from time to time and which supplement 
the regular routine activities. A limited number 
of these features add special interest to the pro¬ 
gram, they attract parents and others to the play¬ 
ground and they also provide a special incentive 
for some of the routine activities. Certain children 
to whom the day-by-day projects have no appeal 
are drawn to the playground by a special event 
involving an activity in which they have a partic¬ 
ular interest. These events also afford an excellent 


publicity medium and may be used to interpret 
to the public the value and service of the play- 


grpund. 

Picnics 

Trips to parks, zoo, indus¬ 
try or historical places 
Trips to beach or pool for 
swimming 
One day camps 
Mardi gras parade 
Pageants 
Rodeo 
Pet show 

Doll buggy parade 
On wheels meet and 
parade 

Water carnival or pageant 


Junior Olympics 

Block parties 

Treasure hunt 

Block or playground dance 

Movies 

Patriotic celebrations 
Doll fashion show 
Hikes 

Nature hikes 
Puppet show 
Drama festival 
Operettas 
Minstrel show 
Stunt night 


Track and field meet 
Play days 

Athletic badge tests 
Baby show 
Model boat regatta 
Storytelling festival 
Folk dancing festival 
Lantern parades 
Doll show 
Baseball field day 
Junior elections 
Circus 

Music festival 
F'ower show 
Hobby show 
.Athletic carnival 
Progressive game party 
Nationality nights 


Playground demonstration 
Mother and Daughter Party 
Father and Son Party 
Camera hikes 
Handcraft e.xhibition 
Kite day 

.Model airplane day 
Band concerts 
Nature treasure hunt 
Nature exhibit 
Wiener roasts 
Presentation of awards 
Newsboys day 
Novelty track meet 
Camp fire program 
Square dance festival 
Radio programs 


Continuous, Self-Directed Activities 

Alost playground schedules such as the sug¬ 
gested daily playground programs which appear 
in this statement list only the routine events or 
special features which are emphasized or which 
receive special attention from the leaders at the 
hours indicated. On the playground which is well 
provided with facilities and supplies there are 
many activities in which children are taking part 
either continuously or intermittently each day 
without direct guidance from the playground 
workers. Many of them involve individual com¬ 
petition, others are informal types of individual 
play and a few include group activity. Freqtiently 
they are used as a basis for special tournaments 
or events but they are likely to be engaged in at 
any time. With occasional guidance from the 
leaders and with adequate equipment, these activ¬ 
ities engage the interest of large numbers of chil¬ 
dren. The following list comprises some of the 
common self-directing activities. 


Marble golf 

O’Leary 

Lariat 

Roller skating 
Tennis 

Hop scotch golf 
Hop scotch 
Stilts 
Doll play 
Box hockey 
Jack-stones 
Ring toss 
Badminton 
Shufflebbard 
Apparatus play 
Wading 
Sand play 


Block building 
Tennis 
Horseshoes 
Handball 
Paddle tennis 
Table tennis 
Pogo stick 
Dart throwing 
Quiet Games: 
Chess 
Checkers 
Parchesi 
Camelot 
Lotto 
Dominoes 
Etc. 

Basketball goal 
shooting 


Bean bag games 

Marbles 

Quoits 

Jumping 

Tether ball 

Rope jumping 

Tops 

Mumblety-peg 
Clock golf 
Deck tennis 
Croquet 
Hoop rolling 
Reading 
Diabolo 

Baseball pitching 
Informal games 
Kite flying 


Playground Clubs 

The extent to which playground activities are 
organized on the club basis varies widely. There 
are few playgrounds, however, which do not have 
one or more children’s organizations. Sometimes 
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they comprise tlie persons interested in an activity 
such as dramatics or nature study; often they are 
a groiijj selected to help with some phase of the 
playground service, sucli as a safety club. Many 
additions could lie made to the following list: 


Garden 
.Nature 
Knot Hole 
Junior Police 
Woodcraft 
■Sa fety 

Model .Aircraft 

.''ewing 

Camera 


Stor>-telling 

Ukulele 

Harmonica 

Leaders 

Music 

Hobby 

Glee 

Drama 

Newspaper 


Playground 
Council 
First Aid 
Hiking 

Little Mothers 
Stamp 
Poster 
T ravel 


Sf'ccial f Peeks 

As previottsly pointed out, in many cities sum¬ 
mer playground programs are planned around a 
special idea or feature each week. Where this is 
done, as matiy parts of the program as possible 
arc related to the theme for the week. There is 


danger of subordinating the essential play pro- 
gratu where over-emphasis is laid on special weeks, 
bitt the plan has considerable merit if carried out 
with judgment and moderation. Some of the 
themes adapted for special weeks are: 


Safety 

Mothers and Dads 
Drama 
.\l iisic 
Patriotic 

Athletic (sports) 
Girl' 

Hoys 

N’chicic 

Circus 


Handcraft 
Itasehall 
Folk Daticing 
Health 
I lobby 
In the .Air 
Doll 
t birdcn 

Father and Son 
Meautification 


Mother and 
Daughter 
Pageant 
Festival 
Ciamcs 
llotre Play 
I eaders 
Xattirc 
Flection 
Learn to Swim 


Some Vahtable Acth ilies 


Games of variotis sorts, folk dances and some 
of the other tyjtcs of jilayground activities are too 
nutnerons to tnetuioii here atid lists and descrip¬ 
tions of them arc available from many sources. 
The following are lists of some of the valuable 
btit—in many cotmmttiities—less widely known 
activities. These lists, especially arts atid crafts, 
cotild be enlarged itidcritiitely. 


A’'ts amt Crafts 
Leather craft 
Jewelry making 
Wood working — airplanes, 
Injats. kites, toy.s, lanterns 
M<Klrling 
I'.liming 
Weaving 
Itasketry 
N'l’cdlcwork 
.''keiching 
.\tclal work 
('.irving—soap, wood 
P.iiiiting and drawing 
Pa|icr folding nnd cutting 
t’osicr making 
Printing 
Woo<|rra ft 
String miartets or 
Stage craft 


Celophanc craft 
Crayoncxing 
Making scrap l>ooks 
Dyeing and coloritig 
.Sand craft 
Paiier craft 
Hearl work 

Cardtioard construction 
Cement era ft 
To>- making 
Itraina Adl'Alies 
.Storytelling 

Dramatization of stories 

•Simple dramatization 

One-act plays 

Fe.stivals 

Pageants 

Puppetry 

f)fjn‘*ti> stunU 

Prep shows 


Music Activities 
A'oeal 

.Action songs 
Singing games 
Community singing 
Informal singing groups 
Choruses 
Glee clubs 

Quartettes (barber shop) 
Whistling groups 
histrumental 
Bugle corps 
Harmonica bands 
Ukulele orchestras 
Rhythm lands 
Ocarina choirs 
Fife and drum corps 
.Cigar box fiddlers 
Kazoo bands 
Orchestras 
String quartets or 
ensembles 

Saxaphone quartets 
Mandolin and guitar 
groups 

Performances 
■Music festivals 
Rand concerts 
Orchestral concerts 
Cantatas 
Operettas 

Incidental music at pa¬ 
geants. festivals, etc. 
Radio concerts 
Nature Activities 
Afaking collections 


Flowers 

Stones 

■Shells 

Leaves 

Insects 

Nests 

Identification 

Birds 

Trees 

Flowers 

Inseets 

Leaves 

Nature games 
Nature hikes 
Playground zoo or 
aquarium 
Gardening 

Playground beautification 
Miniature gardens 
Organised Teams and 
Leagues 
Baseball 

Playground baseball 

Volley ball 

Basketball 

Soccer 

Captain hall 

Dc^ge ball 

Long ball 

Newcomb 

Hit pin baseball 

Nine court basketball 

Schlag hall 

Net hall 

Field hall 

Hockey 


Contests and Tournaments 


Some of the aetivities in the preeetling lists 
lend themselves readily to organization on the 
cotitest or tournament basis or lead up naturally 
to such events. The activities should be so car¬ 


ried oti as to emphasize the joy of participation 
but the tournament often adds zest to the activity. 
It also jirovides a series of events many of which 
make only slight demands on the time and atten¬ 
tion of the workers. A partial list of these activi¬ 
ties follows: 


Marble golf 

O’Leary 

lariat 

Pushmoliile 

Roller skating 

Bicycle 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Diving 

Poster 

Model aircraft 
Doll dressing 
Model boat sailing 
Hop scotch golf 
Hop scotch 
Low organizcrl 
game 

StnITcd doll 
Stilt 

Baseball pitching 
Sand m<xleli’’g 
Soap modeling 
Apfmratus 
Soap bubble 


Archery 
Box hockey 
Jack knife golf 
Jacks 
Ring toss 
Bean bag 
Glider 
Balloon 
Pogo slick 
Diatwlo 
Horseshoes 
Bird house 
building 
Tree identifica¬ 
tion 

Paddle tennis 
Table tennis 
Badminton 
Shufllelioard 
Checkers 
Chess 
Handball 
Tether hall 
Goal shooting 


Rope jumping 
Top spinning 
One-act play 
Swimming badge 
tests 

Mumblety peg 
Bicycle (xalo 
Kite flying 
Quoits 
Clock golf 
Deck tennis 
Croquet 
Botanical 
Musical jam- 
laorcc 

Tumbling 
Dominoes 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Hoop rolling 
Dart throwing 
Music 
Camclot 
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Factors Influencing Program Planning 
In planning a summer playground program it 
is necessary to consider several factors. Among 
them are: 

Size and Development of the Ployground. Play¬ 
ground activities require facilities, game courts, 
apparatus, or open space. Knowledge of the area 
and of its special features is essential to making 
a program. In general, however, it is assumed 
that every playground should have some appar¬ 
atus, courts for several types of games, a sheltered 
area either indoors or outdoors for storytelling, 
handcraft and quiet games and an open area for 
a variety of play activities. 

Ages of Children to Be Served. Some play¬ 
grounds, especially very small areas, are reserved 
for the play of children up to lo years of age. 
Often no special activities are planned for chil¬ 
dren of pre-school age but sometimes this group 
receives special attention. Most playgrounds, 
however, are intended primarily to serve boys and 
girls from 5 to 15 years old. If it is found, as is 
often the case, that small children come in largest 
numbers in the morning and older boys and girls 
in the late afternoon, events appealing to these 
age groups should be arranged accordingly. 

Number of Children lo Be Served. Where 
large numbers of children are to be cared for by 
one or two leaders, less emphasis can be laid upon 
small group activities or projects which require 
special instruction of a limited number of chil¬ 
dren. Some of the most valuable activities— 
music, drama, arts and crafts, nature study—can 
be carried on to advantage only with small groups. 
This makes it difficult to provide them where lead¬ 
ership is limited or 
where large numbers 
of children are to be 
served. 

Hours Playground Is 
Open. Each commu¬ 
nity must decide the 

All kinds of handcraft 
flourish In the play¬ 
ground program. Here 
are two boys from the 
playgrounds of Read¬ 
ing, Pa., tanning the 
hides to be used In 
making tom-toms for 
their Indian program. 


hours the pla)fground is to be open under leader¬ 
ship before a daily schedule can be arranged. As 
a rule the playground should be open during the 
hours when the largest number of children can 
attend unless leadership is available for the entire 
day. In most places the afternoon and evenings 
are the periods when most children come to the 
playground. In the South, due to the heat, the 
playground is often closed during the afternoon. 
The longer the hours the more variety in the pro¬ 
gram is usually possible and desirable. 

Length of Playground Season. Several types 
of playground projects involve long preparation. 
If the season is long, it is possible to include such 
projects whereas if it is open only a few weeks 
the leaders may not be justified in using them. 
Naturally fewer feature events, tournaments and 
special activities can be carried on the shorter the 
playground season. The daily program is not 
essentially affected, however, by the number of 
weeks the playground is open. 

Number of Workers. One of the most impor¬ 
tant factors influencing program planning is the 
number of workers, which is also related to the 
daily playground hours. One leader can care for 
only a limited number of children at one time 
and in a few different activities. Where a play¬ 
ground has only one worker, the program is likely 
to be restricted and comparatively little time can 
be given by the worker to small groups requiring 
special guidance or instruction. The use of junior 
leaders and adult volunteers, however, enables the 
leader to carry on a more varied program. When 
two or more workers are present on a playground 
a wider range of activities and more guidance in 
them are possible. 

Qualifications of Lead¬ 
ers. The training and 
experience of the work¬ 
ers largely determine 
the activities which are 
carried on. A leader 
who is competent in 
music, drama, hand¬ 
craft, nature study or 
some form of physical 
activity is likely to fea¬ 
ture this activity. On 
the other hand, few per¬ 
sons who have not re¬ 
ceived special training 
in these activities are 
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likely to devote much attention to 
them on the playground. A qual¬ 
ification whicli is important in 
program planning is the ability to 
enlist and supervise eflcctivcly 
child or volunteer leadership. Be¬ 
cause women leaders are as a rule 
better suited to conduct small chil¬ 
dren's and girls’ activities and men, 
on the other hand, can best direct 
older boys’ activities, it is desirable 
that every playground have at least 
one man and one woman leader. 

Relation to Other Playgrounds. 

In small communities where there 
is only one playground, there are likely to be few 
if any contacts with other playgrounds during 
the season. The program is planned entirely 
around the individual playground. In larger cities, 
however, its program is often influenced by the 
schedules of other centers. Inter-playground 
events arc held and much time is devoted to prep¬ 
arations for them. Where special supervisors are 
employed, the hours of their visits to the play¬ 
grounds are arranged by the central office. A 
definite number and types of activities to be car¬ 
ried on by each individual playground are some¬ 
times specified by the managing authority. 

Some Suggestions for Planning Programs 

A wisely planned program carried on under 
competent leadership is certain to result in a large 
number of children being present on the play¬ 
ground and engaged in a variety of activities. 
Since boys and girls varying widely in ages .and 
interests arc usually present, several activities 
should be going on simultaneously. For this reason 
most programs provide three or four dififerent 
activities each period. Since there arc seldom 
more than two leaders on a playground at any one 
time, this means that all the activities cannot be 
supervised continuously. Therefore, it is wise to 
schedule for each jicriod one or two which arc 
more or less self-directing or which can be con¬ 
ducted by junior leaders and one or two other 
activities which require guidance of the paid 
workers. The extent to which the various age 
groups, l)oys and girls, and the various types of 
activities receive a fair share of the leaders’ time 
and attention, cfTccts the drawing power of the 
playground. 

Indirect Leadership. 

Any mcthofls or activities' which supplement 


The ever popular sand box—still 
an essential on every playground 


the influence of the paid workers as c.xerted 
through direct leadership of groups and activities, 
should be fully utilized. One such method is the 
selection, training and u.sc of volunteers and jun¬ 
ior leaders whose services make it possible to 
increase the number of activities which can be 
carried on at one time. Another means of en¬ 
larging the service of the pl.ayground is to en¬ 
courage participation in the many individual or 
small group activities which arc more or less self- 
directing and which include some of the most pop¬ 
ular games and sports. Where this is done large 
numbers of children can be actively engaged with¬ 
out any direct supervision. One means of in¬ 
creasing this type of activity is by arranging con¬ 
tests or tournaments. There arc also certain types 
of .activity such as play on the apparatus, in the 
wading pool and sand lio.xcs which arc almost con¬ 
tinuous and which require only occasional super¬ 
vision. W’hcrc through occasional suggestions, 
instruction and organization, participation in these 
various activities is encouraged, several activities 
arc engaged in simultaneously even when only one 
]>aid worker is present. 

Common Mistakes. 

There arc two common mistakes in program 
planning. One is to provide so few events and 
activities that many children find little or nothing 
to attract them or to retain their interest. Such 
faulty planning sometimes results from inadequate 
preparation on the part of the leaders. The person 
trained only in physical activities, for example, 
m-iy neglect all other types, a musician may over¬ 
emphasize mnsic or a kindergartner is likely to 
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give major consideration to the younger children’s 
activities. Failure to arrange special events and 
features from time to time during the summer is 
another aspect of the same problem. Programs 
planned by untrained, inexperienced or lazy work¬ 
ers are likely to be limited and lacking in variety. 

At the other extreme is the program which is 
so full and varied and with so many featured 
events that the playground schedule is crowded 
and pressure is exerted on both children and play 
leaders to carry it out. As a rule children enjoy 
participating wholeheartedly in a few activities. 
On playgrounds, especially those having a rela¬ 
tively small attendance, too many special features 
should not be scheduled. Otherwise there is a 
tendency to urge children to participate in order 
to make a good showing or to “put over” the vari¬ 
ous features successfully. There is also a danger 
that leaders will require children to work on pro¬ 
jects much longer than they enjoy doing in order 
to complete them on scheduled time. On the other 
hand, once the special event has taken place the 
children may be urged to start preparing for the 
next one whereas they may prefer to continue 
with the activity. The happy medium is attained 
when there is sufficient variety in the regular 
activities to meet the needs and interests of each 
child and enough special events to challenge the 
interest and co-operation of the entire group. 

Inter-Playground Activities. 

The place which should be given to inter-play- 
ground contests and events is_a question which 
must be decided in preparing a program in a city 
where there are several playgrounds. It is not a 
problem in the small community with a single 
playground, although if there is a playground in 
a neighboring community one or more occasions 
may be arranged during the summer for groups 
from both grounds to join in activities. Competi¬ 
tion between play¬ 
grounds is common in 
both ream and individ¬ 
ual events. Frequently 
tournaments are held 
on each playground af¬ 
ter which the respective 
winners compete in a 
district or city - \vide 
tournament. This tends 
somewhat to subordin¬ 
ate the local to the city¬ 
wide event on the play¬ 


ground program, but other than adding a series 
of city-wide events, usually carried on at a cen¬ 
tral playground, it does not materially affect the 
individual playground program. 

The effect of inter-playground competition is 
more likely to be felt in the case of team games. 
Instead of attempting to organize several teams 
on the individual playground, the director is likely 
to select a single team in each sport. Where this 
is done fewer games are likely to be played and 
fewer boys and girls drawn into the activity. 
Many recreation leaders believe that emphasis 
should be laid on intra-playground activities, with 
perhaps short city-wide championship series in 
which the winning team from each playground 
participates. Inter-playground team competition 
also influences the program in that if workers ac¬ 
company teams on trips to other grounds, the 
other children are deprived of their services dur¬ 
ing these periods. Consequently fewer activities 
requiring guidance can be carried on. The parti¬ 
cipation of groups from the playgrounds in a city¬ 
wide feature such as a circus or festival, unless 
wisely planned, is also likely to result in undue 
emphasis and attention given to the limited groups 
taking part with corresponding neglect of the 
other parts of the playground program. 

Evening Activities. 

The evening use of playgrounds for activities 
under leadership has become quite common dur¬ 
ing the last few years. Some grounds are now 
lighted for night use although special courts for 
tennis, handball, horseshoes and other games are 
more frequently equipped in this way than are 
children’s play areas. 

In many neighborhoods the child attendance at 
the playground is as large during the evening as at 
any other time of day. In addition many young 
people and adults are likely to be present, the 

number depending 
upon the size of the 
playground and the 
suitable facilities it af¬ 
fords. 

In spite of the large 
evening attendance 
comprising persons of 
a wide age range the 
staff assigned for eve¬ 
ning duty is sometimes 
smaller than during the 
day. Consequently few 


Some Inexpensive Publications for the 


Playground Worker 

Conduct of Playgrounds.$ .25 

Handcraft (Patterns and directions for 

making toys and articles). 1.50 

88 Successful Play Activities.60 

What We Did on a Summer Playground.. .20 

Games and Play for School Morale.25 

Recreative Athletics . 1.00 

Suggestions for an Amateur Circus.25 

Sand Modeling Manual .20 
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organized activities are usually provided for chil¬ 
dren. They arc encouraged to play on the ap¬ 
paratus and in the sand boxes, and to engage in 
individual contests and low organized games, 
started with the help of the leader. Certainly it 
is not possible during the short evening period to 
devote time to small group activities requiring the 
continuous direction or help of the worker. 

Two types of organized activity, however, fea¬ 
ture evening playground programs. One consists 
of the varied adult activities which are started 
with the help of the worker but which are carried 
on largely by the groups themselves. They include 
leagues in baseball, volley ball, playground base¬ 
ball and other games; tournaments in horseshoes, 
handball, roque, ping pong and other games; clubs 
in special activities like checkers, hiking or choral 
singing and classes in swimming, tennis or arch¬ 
ery. The number of such groups which can be 
carried on depends much upon the number and 
qualifications of the paid leaders and their ability 
to enlist the active interest and co-operation of 
competent volunteers. The other feature of eve¬ 
ning programs is the special program, often desig¬ 
nated as community nights, designed to attract a 
large number of people to the playground. Such 
programs, often held bi-weekly, should provide 
opportunities for participation by the entire group 
attending them as well as for demonstrating vari¬ 
ous activities which both children and adults en¬ 
gage in on the playground. 

Preparing for the Program. 

A few specific suggestions for the preparation 
of playground programs follow: 

1. Provide a wide range of activities of different types 
—physical, manual, rhythmic, musical, dramatic, etc. 

2. Include activities for boys and girls of various ages. 

3. Divide the leaders’ time fairly between different age 
groups, boys and girls and between various types of 
activities. 

A. Alternate strenuous with quiet activities; team games 
with individual play, etc. 

5. Schedule special actiritics at a time most convenient 
for the group to be served. 

6. Arrange i)erio<ls so that if a project or activity is not 
cnmplclcd on schedule time, it l>e carried over with¬ 
out interfering with the program. 

7. Provide times when no specific activity is scheduled. 

8. Plan a special feature to take place each week to ten 
days. 

9. Correlate the various playground activities with the 
special feature, as far ns possible. 

10. l-incourage informal self-organized activity, b>' giving 
it a place on the program. 

11. Include activities which inrolve fp-operation tl well 
as those which feature competition. 


12. Allow the individual playground leader some free¬ 
dom in the choice of activities. 

13. Make programs progressive, pointing to climax at 
end of season. 

14. Feature activities of the play day type with large 
members participating rather than events in which 
only the playground champions participate. 

15. Give the children opportunities to make suggestions 
as to the program. 

16. Revise your program if certain features do not prove 
satisfactory or if conditions indicate changes to be 
desirable. 

17. Keep a balance between the special events and the 
regular routine activities. 

18. Avoid any tendency to bribe or force children to 
take part in an activity. 

19. Emphasize opportunities for all to participate rather 
than the development of champions. 

Some Typical Programs 
As previously ptointed out, there are three as¬ 
pects of planning the summer playground pro¬ 
gram, namely, arranging daily, weekly and sum¬ 
mer schedules. The suggested outlines which fol¬ 
low illustrate the method which may be followed 
in preparing such schedules. The accompanying 
comments will be helpful to leaders in interpret¬ 
ing these programs and in preparing others for 
their own playgrounds. 

No specific rules can be laid down as to the 
scheduling of the various activties. The prevailing 
conditions, traditions and habits of the jyeople in 
the neighborhood must be taken Into account. In 
certain neighborhoods many of the older children 
must leave the playground by 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon in order to help prepare the evening 
meal or to deliver papers. In others few small 
children are present during the early afternoon 
periods because of enforced rest periods at home. 
At some playgrounds special events will be at¬ 
tended by many parents if they start at 3 : 15 , for 
example, whereas few parents could l)e present at 
2 : 30 . Where Monday attendance is light because 
children help at home with the laundry, major 
events should not be scheduled on that day. Wise 
program planning takes advantage of these facts 
and provides for activities at the times when the 
children interested can take advantage of them. 

The Daily Program. 

The playground day often starts with the flag 
raising, sometimes accompanied by community 
singing and announcements, after which there is 
a i)eriod devoted primarily to preparing the 
grounds for the day’s activities. Apparatus and 
equipment are set up and inspected, courts are 
prepared for use and preparations made for the 
tnoming’s play activities. Sometimes courts and 
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other activities are assigned to groups at this 
time for use during the morning. The children 
often assist the leaders with this part of the pro¬ 
gram. If there is a caretaker on the ground 
much of this work is done before the leader ar¬ 
rives and before the ground is officially opened 
for play. 

The mid-morning hours are usually well suited 
for strenuous activity. The attendance is often 
less than at the other periods so few special or 
feature events are held in the morning. Since 
there are likely to be many of the younger chil¬ 
dren present, they receive considerable attention. 
The period immediately preceding the lunch hour 
is suitable for quiet games and activities such as 
handcraft and storytelling. 

It is generally advisable, if possible, to have one 
worker present on the playground from the time 
it opens in the morning till closing time at night. 
Activities are seldom scheduled, however, during 
the lunch hour, except for an occasional picnic. 
The leader on duty at this time can prepare for 
special afternoon events or help individuals with 
special play projects. 

The early afternoon hours may be devoted pri¬ 
marily to fairly quiet activities although informal 
team games and other strenuous individual activi¬ 
ties attract many children. This is often a good 
time of day for some of the special group activi¬ 
ties such as dramatics, music, or nature study. 
The league games, special tournaments, and fea¬ 
ture events are usually scheduled for the middle 
of the afternoon when the attendance is largest 
and when many friends and parents are likely to 
be present. The latter part of the afternoon is 
a good time for meetings of clubs, committees 
or junior leaders’ corps. Activities such as dra¬ 
matics, music or handcraft are sometimes carried 
on at this time. League games for employed 
young people are frequently played at the end of 
the afternoon. 

The hours from 6:30 or 7:00 till dark are fre¬ 
quently the busiest of the entire day. The pro¬ 
gram depends a great deal on whether more than 
one leader is present and also on the extent to 
which the playground attracts and serves young 
people and adults. If only one leader is employed 
during the evening his entire time is likely to be 
required for looking after the interests of the 
various groups—keeping activities going and help¬ 
ing here and there as conditions require. If there 
are two leaders, however, one of them can give 
his entire attention to the organization and pro¬ 


motion of activities. It is desirable that at least 
every two weeks there be a special evening pro¬ 
gram which will attract a large attendance and in 
which many can participate. 

Two suggested daily programs follow. One is 
for a playground having two leaders—one man 
and one woman. The other is for a playground 
where three leaders are employed—one man and 
two women. Each playground is open morning, 
afternoon and evening. In the case of the former, 
one worker is on the ground during the morning 
and evening and two during the afternoon; on 
the latter, two workers are on duty each session. 

Practically the same activities are suggested for 
the two playgrounds. During the morning hours, 
however, on the playground where only one leader 
is present, fewer activities requiring the direct 
guidance of a leader can be carried on than on the 
other playground, or else they must be offered 
fewer times per week. Moreover, since the leader 
must give general supervision to the entire play¬ 
ground he cannot give his undivided attention to 
any of the special activities. He must rely more 
on assistance from junior leaders or volunteers. 
Informal, self-organized group play will likely be 
more in evidence on this playground. Since under 
both plans two workers are present in the after¬ 
noon, the programs differ but slightly. During 
the evening a more highly organized and varied 
program is possible where two leaders are on 
duty. 

It will be noted that at certain times workers 
help get activities started and then turn their at¬ 
tention to other groups. For example, each day 
from II to 11130 a worker devotes her attention 
to a group in handcraft. The craft activity con¬ 
tinues until noon but by 11:30 the group can get 
along without the leader’s assistance, so during 
the period from ii :30 to 12:00 she leads another 
group in some other activity. Likewise one of the 
leaders helps organize team games from 2:00 to 
2:30 after which he can give his attention to some 
other, part of the playground. In the meantime 
the team games continue. 

The asterisks (*) in the following programs 
indicate the activities to which the workers give 
more or less direct and continuous supervision. 
It will be noted that during several periods more 
than two activities are so indicated. In such cases, 
all these activities are not conducted under lead¬ 
ership each day. Some of them are carried on 
only once or twice a week. Reference to the sug¬ 
gested weekly schedule for a playground with the 



corres{H)iHiing iiiitnbcr of workers will hcl[) in a study of these daily programs. The other activities arc started and carried on by the children 
ihetn.selves, are merely gotten under way hy the leaders and then left to the cliildren, or arc under the direction of volunteers or junior leaders. It 
should not Ik forgotten that throughout the entire day many children will he engaged in a great variety of continuous self-directed activities, a list 
of which ai>jKared earlier in this statement. 
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Saturday 

Group and singing 
games. Team games 
(boys) 

Nature activities 

Nature activities 







Friday 

Low organized games 
Team games (girls) 

Folk dancing 

Folk dai'cing 


Music 

Preparation for 
feature events 

Special 
weekly 
feature 
. events 


Thursday 

Group and suigiug 
games. Team games 
(boys) 

Folk dancing 

Folk dancing 
Storytelling 

Picnic 

Group games 


League games 

Dramatics 
Newspaper staff 
meeting 

League gam.es 

Wednesday 

Low organized games 
Team games (girls) 

Music 

Music 

Tests, stunts, etc. 


Storytelling and 
story acting 

Playground hike 
Trip to swimming pool 
Inter-playground event 
(Every 2 weeks) 

Rehearsals or 
preparation for 
Community Night 

Community Night 
(bi-weekly) 

Tuesday | 

Group and singing 
games. Team games 
(boys) 

ft daily 

Folk dancing 

Folk dancing 
Storytelling 

Picnic 

1 

Group games 


League games 

Dramatics 

Safety club 


1 Afanday | 

Staff meeting 

9—10:30 

Handera 
Folk dancing | 

Folk dancing 
Tests, stunts, etc. 


Storytelling and 
story acting 


Tournament finals 
or special contests 

Storytelling 

Junior leaders corps 

League games 
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A Century 

of 

Progress 

through 

Books 



L ast su.m.mkr ViDCcniics, Indiana, enjoyed a 
“Century of Progress Tlirougli Books” 
which combined fun and reading. It was 
formally opened May 26th and closed July 22nd. 
Not being organized for profit, there was no capi¬ 
tal stock. Any boy or girl in the city who owned 
a library card was eligible to become a founder by 
registering at the main or branch library. Previ¬ 
ous to the opening of the fair the management of 
the corjKiration was vested in the Board of Trus¬ 
tees of the Public Library. 

Construction Ijcgan immediately on a number of 
buildings, including travel and transjiortation, a 
museum of history, general exhibits, a Court of 
Nations and the Indiana building. The children 
day by day added to the construction of the build¬ 
ings bright colored bricks received for each book 
read. livery brick had the child’s name, school 
and book title in.scribed u])on it, and the building 
in which it was placed was determined by the 
type of book read. 

A sightseeing triji revealed a big umbrella. En¬ 
chanted Island, the magic mountain guarded by 
the tin woodman, the marble house, and the Tem¬ 
ple of Hehol. The Court of 
Nations, an exhibit built by 
the children, displayed relics 
and souvenirs of other lands 
and ])eoj)le provided by the 
children from their collection 
of treasures. 

Hollywood with its picture 
theater was established in the 
basement. Admission was by 
ticket only given for each l)ook 
read during the week. At the 


By Jane Kitchell 

Vincennes Public Library 

theater there were weekly story hours featuring 
other countries; slides of different lands were 
shown supplemented with views of the Century 
of Progress, and a talk on the fair. Orchestras 
and other music groui)s added to the success of 
the music festival and Indiana Day. 

To help stimulate interest the winners each 
week had their names in the Hall of Fame for the 
best written book report, the best oral report, the 
best contribution to the Court of Nations, and for 
the largest number of books read. 

The exposition closed with a pageant parade 
when the King and Queen were crowned. The 
honors fell to the boy and girl reading the largest 
number of books. Scouts, drums and bugles her¬ 
alded the approach of the float bearing the newly 
acclaimed sovereigns and their royal court. Two 
other floats accompanied the royal float, carrying 
the Enchanted Island and several of the completed 
buildings. These were followed by 300 diploma 
winners forming an avenue of 
flags. The grand finale took 
place at the library amid a 
blaze of colored lights and the 
balloon ascension. Public- 
spirited citizens donated trucks 
and fireworks to make the oc¬ 
casion memorable to the chil¬ 
dren. 

The diidomas were awarded 
in the fall at the first Parent 
(Conliniifd on /njgf 212) 


“The primary pitrpo.«c of the Cen¬ 
tury of Progress held in Chieago 
last y<;ar was ‘to depict man’s 
arhicvcmenl in the past hundred 
years.’ Tlic world today enjoys 
new means of Iransporintion, new 
methods of communication, new 
processes of niaiiiiracturing, and 
new methods to fight disease, much 
for man's health, comfort and 
safety, all of which can he found in 
books ill your own public librarj'.’’ 
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The Pittsburgh Day Camps 


■ AST SUMMER a program of 
day camping utilizing 
four of the city parks and 
financed by the City of Pitts¬ 
burgh was instituted under the 
joint auspices of the Federa¬ 
tion of Social Agencies, the 
Community Councils' and the 
Recreation Department. The 
project successfully provided 
a five-day camping period for more than 3,200 
children living in congested neighborhoods. These 
children were selected on the basis of their health 
and recreational needs by the schools and relief 
agencies. At the end of the season a report on 
each child was sent to the referring agency. 

The four districts chosen for the experiment 
were those whose residents were felt to be in the 
greatest human need. Registration was conducted 
in the local Community Council offices of these 
districts, and the camps were open for eight five- 
day periods from July 5th through August 2Sth. 

The Program 

In planning and carrying out the daily program 
it was the purpose to provide activities which 
would have some carry-over values, and which 
would not be too strenuous for the children. The 
program which follows shows the activities pro¬ 
vided in general in all of the camps. 

9:00 A. M. Children meet counsellors at car stop. 

Board special cars. Attendance check-up. 
Singing. 

9:30 A.M. Children leave street car. Walk to camp 
headquarters. Attendance check-up. Game 
period (games of low organization such 
as ring games, relays, combat, etc.) 

10:15 A. M. Athletics (mush ball, volley ball, etc.) or 
handcraft. 

11:00 A.M. Hikes (exploration trips, nature lore, etc.) 
or handcraft. 

11:4S A. M. Personal clean-up. Attendance check-up and 
quiet period. 

12:00 Noon. Lunch—cafeteria style. 

12:35 P.M. Rest period with quiet group singing and 
story-telling. 

2:00 P.M. Swimming (boys one day, girls the next) 
or showers for group not swimming, or 
handcraft. 

3:00 P. M. Free play (any activity in which children 
care to participate). 

3:1SP. M. Personal clean-up. Returning equipment 
and clean-up camp site. 

3:30 P. M. Attendance check-up. Walk to street car. 

3:4S P. M. Board street car. 


Handcraft. The day camps 
had an exceptionally good 
handcraft program, the chil¬ 
dren making things both beau¬ 
tiful and useful which they 
took home. The types of craft 
activities included wood work 
(jig saw work), tin work, spat¬ 
ter prints, crayon prints, clay 
modeling, plaster of paris 
work, needle work, paper work, lanyard making, 
yarn work, painting, sketching, soap carving, 
work with thistles and burrs, paper weaving and 
copper work. 

Dramatics—Storytelling. The dramatic work 
attempted was simple and elementary but some 
excellent results were secured. The creative type 
of acting was employed and the younger children 
dramatized nursery rhymes, while the older ones 
did story-acting. The.groups were mixed both in 
sex and color. Some of the typical plays presented 
were: “The Dancing Princess,” “Rumpelstiltzkin,” 
and “Little Scarf ace.” Storytelling was popular 
when the stories were told in small groups. In 
addition to such stories as the “Just So Stories,” 
and fairy tales, the campers repeatedly asked for 
stories about other camps. 

Games. The children enjoyed the game periods 
which were planned for the different age groups. 
Treasure hunts, hare and hounds, and play day 
programs were received most enthusiastically. 

Nature Lore. Nature lore was one of the pop¬ 
ular hobbies and was introduced into the program 
through hikes, stories, nature games, and the mak¬ 
ing of leaf and flower spatter and crayon prints. 
In one park two selected groups were taken on all 
day hikes. The children cooked their own lunch 
in the woods over bonfires, learned to build fires 
and became familiar with a great deal of nature 
lore. The interest shown by those chosen to go 
on the hikes and by others was very keen. 

Athletics. No very strenuous athletic activities 
were scheduled. Mush ball proved the most pop¬ 
ular game, with volley ball a close second followed 
by basketball and football. 


Interest in day camping has 
become so keen that it has 
seemed desirable to publish 
in some detail information 
regarding tbe day camp con- 
dneted in the summer of 1933 
by a number of local agencies 
in Pittsburgh. 
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THE I’lTTSIiURGH DAY CAMPS 


I'Ki 


Music. Singing;, altliough not a scheduled ac¬ 
tivity. was used daily as a program feature wher¬ 
ever it seemed to fit in best. The children enjoyed 
it greatly, and many asked to learn songs which 
they had heard former campers singing. Action 
songs and rounds were especially liked. 

Health Considerations 

The children registered for the camps were 
given medical examinations in the parks on each 
Monday morning by members of the medical staff 
of the city. These examinations were necessarily 
brief. Some of the children were sent home for 
various causes. There were many children found 
by this hasty examination to be undernourished 
and malnourished. In some cases where abnormal 
or dangerous conditions were found they were 
reported back to the case workers. A total of 228 
children for health reasons were not allowed to 
remain in camp. The result 
of the summer’s experience 
showed that it would be bet¬ 
ter in planning future camps 
to have the children report 
for examinations at some 
place in the district on the 
Friday or Saturday preced¬ 
ing their camp week. This 
l)lan would give the regis¬ 
trars an oijportunity to fill 
the places vacated by children 
not going to camp. It would 
also have the advantage of making the examina¬ 
tions more private and less embarrassing to chil¬ 
dren who are sent home for health reasons. 

ICach noon before luncheon the children were 
given a few minutes of rest, and after luncheon 
there was an enforced (|uiet i)eriod. The quiet ac¬ 
tivities generally carried on during this period 
were stories, reading and (|uiet games. Lunches 
of sandwiches and milk were provided during the 
greater jiart of the cam]) ])crifKl by the Hoard of 
Ivducation. School Lunch Oepartment, at a cost 
of eight cents each. I'ruit was inirchased whole¬ 
sale. The season's cxi)ericnce showed that the per 
ca])ita cost of eight cents was not adequate, and it 
has been suggested that in the future twelve cents 
1 k’ exi)endcd for the lunches. 

Leadership 

In charge of each of the four camps were two 
hearl cnimsellors. one man and one. woman. A 
director was in cha’rge of all four caiiqis. making 


a total paid staff of nine people. These counsel¬ 
lors were well chosen and were qualified to as¬ 
sume the responsibility of directing the volunteer 
staff. In each of the four camps the head coun¬ 
sellors tried to have at all times at least five vol¬ 
unteer leaders for the girls and five for the boys. 
These people could not be expected to give their 
entire time throughout the summer because of 
other interests. The eighty volunteers did, how¬ 
ever, give splendid service, thirteen of them work¬ 
ing for the entire period. The spirit displayed by 
all the counsellors, both volunteer and paid, was 
excellent. “It would be difficult,’’ states the re¬ 
port, “to find a higher type of volunteer service 
than that which the camps enjoyed. Working as 
they did for no return otlier than lunches and car¬ 
fare, they are to be highly commended. The staff 
was busy all the time, there being no opportunity 
for time off as there is in a full time camp.’’ At 
the end of the season a party 
was given for the counsellors 
in the downtown Y. M. C. A. 

On their arrival at camp 
the cami)ers were divided into 
family groups, and each coun¬ 
sellor was made responsible 
for a group of ten. For 
special activities, hobbies and 
handcraft, the children did 
did not stay in these groups. 

Finances 

The amount appropriated 
by the City Council for the day camps was $5,200. 
The financial statement showing in detail how the 
money was spent follows: 

FOOD 

6.206 Lunches al 10^ per luncli.$ 620.60 

13.073 (approx.) lunches at .08< from 
Board of Fduealion, School 

Lunch Department . 1,045.83 

64 Crates of fruit (enoush for 16 

days) at $4.48 per day. 71.68 

16 Days’transportation of food by 

independent driver at $4. ... 64,00 

Extra food for counsellors— 

cmcrRciKy . .70 

Farewell |)arty for \-oluntecr 

connscitors . 10.35 

-$1,813.16 

I’BI.VTIN'G 

8.000 Day Camp application blanks..$ 25.50 25.50 

TR.WSBORTATION 
Childi'tn—Special Sired Cars 
.39 round trips from North Side Dis¬ 
trict. at $1200 daily.$ 468.(X) 

.39 round triiw from Hill District, at 

$/.50 daily . 292.50 

(Continued on page 212) 


Information 011 day eaiiipiiig may be 
.''cciired from a number of sourecs. 
Girl Scouts, Ine., New York City, has 
juiblislicd a booklet entitled Girl 
Smut Day Camps, containing much 
j)ractical inforiuation of general in- 
tcre.sl. It may be secured for $.20. 
.\ bulletin, the Home Camp, issued 
by the Jewi.sh Welfare Board, New 
York City, also has many hel[)ful 
suggestions. The jtrice of this bul¬ 
letin is $.20. 










A Tin Can Carnival 


A nyone planning a Tin Can 
^ Carnival might well imi¬ 
tate the youngsters who 
charge admissions of “One 
penny and three pins,” and 
charge “One dime and three bright, shiny tin 
cans,” because by the time the tin can has made 
its full sacrifice for the sake of our carnival 
there will be hundreds of them — either dead or 
alive, decorative or useful — scattered about the 
place! 

The idea for this carnival came last summer 
during a session at camp where the children were 
given tin can work instead of more costly kinds 
of handcraft taught them in past years. They 
pronounced it the “best handcraft we ever had,” 
and the number of different kinds of things they 
made indicated the unlimited use to which tin 
cans can be put and the great satisfaction to be 
had from the craft. 

The following plans are of course more or less 
suggestive and should be rearranged, enlarged or 
altered as occasion demands. ‘For a touch of 
sophistication, the carnival might be planned as 
an afternoon tea dance or perhaps an evening 
affair. In this case less program from the stage 
would be necessary, but a good orchestra would 
be indispensable. On the other hand, if the car¬ 
nival were given in a church basement, a country 
fair could be portrayed. If this were done em¬ 
phasis might be put upon the booths, and specially 
able “criers” obtained to preside over each. Their 
jests and banter would be a feature of the 
evening. 

Making the Articles 

Of course the object of our carnival is to make 
money for our organization, be it club, class, 
young people’s society or other group. It will 
have to be planned seme time in advance, and the 
very first thing that demands our attention will 
be making the things that are to be sold. The 
details of the decorations, refreshments, program 
and the like can be left until later. Committees 
will be necessary to supervise this “manufactur¬ 
ing” and as well as booths, decorations, costumes, 
program, stage setting and refreshments. Of 


course it is expected that all 
members of the organization 
will contribute something in the 
manufacture of the things to be 
sold and each will have a place 
on some committee or in some official capacity on 
the day of the affair. 

A workshop in the basement of someone’s home 
will probably be the best way to solve the problem 
of manufacture. A church or other organization 
having its own building or meeting place could 
turn its headquarters into a workshop for the few 
weeks preceding the carnival. Some of the arti¬ 
cles can be made at home without any difficulty 
and with a very small array of tools, but others 
will require special tools which will not be found 
in most of the homes. (These may have to be 
borrowed with a promise to take extra good care 
of them and return them promptly when you are 
finished with them.) Another reason for doing 
the work in a central place is that ideas come so 
much more readily and it is so much more fun 
when people work together. 

All articles that are to be offered for sale will 
of course be of the very best workmanship. All 
edges will be carefully finished—no cuts from 
anything sold at our carnival! And cuts are not 
at all necessary if the edges are filed properly and 
dressed down with rteel wool (size ooo is best) 
just as soon as the tin is cut. This is safety first 
for the worker; for a finished job and safety for 
the purehaser, all straight edges must be hemmed 
—that is, turned baek just as a pieee of goods is 
turned back for a hem. Once you have the thrill 
of the eraft and the knack of handling the ma¬ 
terial, many clever creations will suggest them¬ 
selves to you and each will be the forerunner of 
others just as elever. They may be staunehly 
utilitarian, sueh as the sugar or flour seoops, the 
tin cup, the kitehen utility eup, or the memo pad 
holder; or they may be just as frivolously decora¬ 
tive as the candle holders, the ash tray, the nut 
cups or the place card holders. Flower pot con¬ 
tainers, bird houses, pin trays, letter holders, and 
even novelty jewelry are other possibilities. 

Modernistic letter holders with desk blotter- 
pad corners to match ran like an epidemic through 


By ZoRA Joy Gifford 

Special Club Leader 

Sedgwick and Cowley Counties, Kenses 
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A TIN CAN CARNIVAL 


the camp, and when decorated with a touch of 
gilt on bright enamel they are not to be scorned! 
Both of these are among the simplest things to 
make. For the letter holder a small or medium¬ 
sized can is flattened and the pattern marked out. 
It is then cut, filed and finished around the edges. 
Ne.xt it is bent over a piece of hard wood with 
square edges, the back being left higher than the 
front. After it is bent it should be painted both 
iiside and out. Stand it upside down and allow it 
.0 dry. One clever design has the back cut square- 
cornered and painted sky blue, with clouds if you 
wish; against this, the front shows a green tree 
silhouetted. 

For the blotter corners the simplest procedure 
is to cut a rectangle having a length equal to the 
base of the triangle which is the finished corner 
and a width equal to its altitude. This rectangle 
is filed and smoothed with steel wool and the two 
corners bent back over the wood block to form 
the triangle. A little experimenting will indicate 
many patterns by which these corners may be cut. 

Sugar scoops come in several varieties; one 
evolved by one of the younger boys and later 
copied by several others was cut low on the 
seamed side of the can and left high on the other. 
The handle, which was a 4-inch piece of broom 
handle, was fastened by a screw to the bottom of 
the can. When enameled white it was a very 
presentable and usable piece. 

In making bracelets, it is imperative that the 
edges be smooth and that there are no snags or 
rough,sharp edges. Special care must be taken in 
finishing these edges. Improperly finished brace¬ 
lets were the source of nine-tenths of the acci¬ 
dents at camp, and all could, of course, have been 
prevented if the proper precautions had been 
taken to dress the tin down before bending it into 
bracelets. Although these bracelets may not have 
much to recommend them in point of strength or 
durability, they can be made attractive and would 
be welcomed as inexpensive gifts for young girls. 
Usually they are cut with scalloped edges or some 
other pattern and left shiny or painted, as the 
designer may wish. 

For the flower pot con¬ 
tainers, medium or large 
cans should be used. They 
will be more graceful if 
they are divided into 
si.xths at the top and split 
about half way down with 
the resulting strips scal¬ 


loped at the top and bent outward. The front 
“petals” may curl over to the bottom of the pot 
with the back ones left slightly flared to form a 
background for the plant. 

Decoration is fully half of the article. An in¬ 
teresting effect is obtained by blowing gilt dust 
(the kind used in mixing gilt paint) onto freshly 
enameled surfaces. This process is probably not 
original with the writer but it was discovered 
more or less accidentally and may not be generally 
known. A small amount of the gilt dust is held 
in the palm of the left hand, while in the right 
hand is held the article to be decorated, which has 
just been given a coat of enamel. Considerable 
manipulating is necessary and it is a good idea to 
decide before starting just how the article can be 
held without smearing the paint—either on it or 
your self. Then, blowing across the palm of the 
left hand very lightly, lodge a small amount of 
the dust on the fresh paint. Blow very lightly at 
first as there is a tendency to blow large blobs of 
the dust onto the paint, thus leaving an uninterest¬ 
ing smudge of gilt. Light, feathery dustings of 
the gilt are better, but it will take some practice 
to get them just as you want them. Turn the 
object slightly' and administer another touch of 
the gilt, varying the density from place to place 
to add interest. This gilt dust may be obtained at 
any paint shop and comes in many colors—green, 
bronze or red gilt, silver, gold and others—and 
the color of dust should be that which will best 
harmonize with and decorate the color of paint 
used. 

Painted motifs, soldered designs, or mottled 
paint applied with a sponge make effective decora¬ 
tions for tin can craft. 

Now let us suppose the flower pots with the 
gay decorations, the stodgy sugar scoops, the can¬ 
dle holders, ash trays and letter holders are all 
finished. Some sort of grouping or classification 
will be necessary if there are many of them, and 
it would olTer an excellent opportunity to use 
several decorative booths about the room even if 
tliere were not many of any one item to be sold. 

Just to show our faith 
in our products (and inci¬ 
dentally promote that of 
our guests), we will make 
generous use of such 
things as flower pot hold¬ 
ers, candle sticks, ash 
trays and similar articles 
we have made, in decorat- 


Dctailed Riiggcstions for making tin cups, 
scoops niid other kitchen utensils, place 
card holders, ash trays, candle holders and 
similar articles will he found in an article, 
“Tin Can Craft on the Playground” by 
Charles M. Graves, in the July issue of 
Rkcrkatio.n. Miss Gilford suggests not only 
a profiialdc use for such articles, but a 
royal good time as well! 
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ing the hall for our carnival. Our stage can be 
made modernistic by columns of shiny tin cans 
(loaded with sand for ballast), or perhaps you 
will prefer the pyramid type of decoration which 
one sees in the grocery store. Either one built of 
shiny cans minus distracting wrappers would be 
effective. Or if the cans were painted, another 
touch of color and a less modernistic effect could 
be introduced. Such an arrangement, either in 
columns or pyramids, would be intriguing as a 
background, and for a reflector across the stage 
in front of the footlights the broken reflection of 
a row of shiny cans would give a novel effect. If 
one wanted to be quite technical, the backs could 
be used as a reflector 
and the fronts painted. 

Just another starting 
' point for your imagi¬ 

nation ! 

The Booths 
Now let us turn our 
attention toward the 
I booths. There will be 

one for novelties, one 
for kitchen gifts, one 
for toys, and so on, 
each decorated in keep- 
j ing with the objects it 

I contains. The classifi- 

1 cation will depend prin- 

' cipally upon the array 

j you have before you to 

classify. In selling these 
things a real old-fash¬ 
ioned auction would be 
I fun and entertaining, if 

I there are not too many 

things to be sold or if there arc a few choice ones 
for which you want a special price and special 
1 recognition. So we are going to allow thirty to 
I forty-five minutes on our program for the auc- 
1 tion. That will necessitate securing a good auc- 
r tioneer—not a professional one, of course, but 

* someone with a real “gift of gab” who will be 
entertaining as well as able to make folks want 
’ to buy. Both the committee on sales and the com¬ 
mittee on program might give him a few good 
rehearsals if there is any doubt about his ability 
as an auctioneer. For those things that are not to 
be sold at auction a price must be determined and 
should be placed on each with a label that is 
plainly seen and read. For these you will want 


someone in each booth to serve patrons during 
the carnival. They can remain in the booths 
throughout the afternoon or evening, but of 
course we do not expect to make sales during the 
program. That will be too attractive to allow our 
guests to think of anything else while it is in 
progress. ■ 

The Program 

Now everything is in place, the hall is in festive 
dress aided by many of our own tin can creations, 
and it is time for our guests to arrive. They are 
invited for two o’clock, and we shall permit them 
to roam about from one booth to another for a 

half hour or so in order 
to see the various ex¬ 
hibits. But at 2:30 a 
bang and a crash will 
introduce the “Tin Pan 
Parade,” and our pro¬ 
gram has begun. (Some¬ 
one among your num¬ 
ber will have the music 
for this song which was 
popular about 1927 or 
1928.) This can be 
made a very stirring 
march number with the 
tin can section of the 
band marching in and 
taking their seats osten¬ 
tatiously in the orches¬ 
tra pit. 

Our orchestra need 
consist of only one good 
pianist assisted by the 
Tin Cannists, but of 
course other instru¬ 
ments will add to the effectiveness, and the tin 
cans may make up the percussion section. Their 
music will be somewhat limited, no doubt, but 
with the background of one or two good musi¬ 
cians, tin cans with a few pebbles, di.shpans with 
wooden spoons as drumsticks, and other “canny” 
and uncanny combinations can be made to fur¬ 
nish stirring music on the rhythm-band order. 

Costuming will be important, and the players 
should never be allowed to forget that they are 
real, genuine, living artists! Russian blouses, with 
borders of motifs obtained from tin can wrap¬ 
pers or copied from them, and tall hats (replicas 
of tin cans with all the pictures and printing 
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left on) will help them to maintain this profes¬ 
sional attitude. 

Now we are ready for the opening chorus. It 
may be a further (vocal) rendition of the “Tin 
Pan Parade’’ or something entirely different. A 
tin can parody on any current popular song would 
be good, or some old song might be made to live 
again at the touch of our artists. (Our program 
committee—as well as all the others—will have 
to be as original as Adaml) 

Following the chorus the chorines (dressed to 
represent the famous 57 Varieties) go into a 
dance. It can be very effective, though very sim¬ 
ple, when done with the assistance of tin can 
stilts. (Better practice this for some little time 
previously, for stilts are tricky and a public spill 
would be embarrassing to the “spillee,” to say the 
least!) The stilt is easily made by punching two 
holes in opposite sides of a tin can, running a 
stout cord or wire through the holes and tying the 
ends together in a length just long enough to 
reach the hands of the person using the stilt. In 
order to leave the hands free for action a “har¬ 
ness” coming over the shoulders might be used, or 
the stilts might be fastened firmly to the feet of 
the dancers with a stirrup effect over the instep. 
The cans .should be painted brilliant colors or 
shined brightly in keeping with the rest of the 
stage setting or the color scheme for the affair. 
Stilts for each of the dancers should be in keep¬ 
ing with the one of the 57 Varieties which she 
represents, and the various pairs may be of 
assorted sizes. 

A drill similar to the “Seven Jumps” dance, a 
modification of our old friend “Looby Loo” on 
stilts, or a “I^zy Bones” dance could be made 
to fit our theme. I^zy Bones should be costumed 
with ragged straw hat, much-patched overalls, 
and red bandana. Any simple routine with very 
few steps will suffice, as the mere fact that the 
dancers are mounted will make the number en¬ 
tertaining. Perfect unison and good rhythm must 
characterize this number as in tap dancing. 

Now we must give the audience more informa¬ 
tion about our carnival. This can be done in a 
strictly informative “Eulogy to the Tin Can” ex¬ 
plaining in somewhat flowery terms that the tin 
can up to now lias lieen overlooked, misjudged; 
that housewives who arc c.Npcrts with the can 
opener arc benefactors of humanity; that without 
so many of them today’s carnival would have been 
impossible and the longer they continue to use the 
can opener and the more such housewives there 


are, the further will civilization progress. Tell of 
the recent change that has come over the 9,999 
cans used in preparing for the carnival. State 
your platform as “A can opener in the hand of 
every man, woman and child”—“the dawn of a 
new era for the tin can.” It has now come into a 
new dignity: friends all over the land acclaim the 
tin can—true, in other forms, but a tin can none- 
the-less! 

Let this eulogist introduce the auctioneer whose 
duty it will be to make the audience (your pa¬ 
trons) feel that the tin can has now fully meta¬ 
morphosed and that the things offered for sale 
are real and not mere caricatures of genuine arti¬ 
cles and the fact is that with care they can be 
made just as worthwhile and much more interest¬ 
ing than much of the novelty ware offered at 
Christmas time in variety and department stores. 

If the auction is planned as the main feature 
of the afternoon, the other numbers on the pro¬ 
gram should be cut short to allow it plenty of 
time without making the program long and tire¬ 
some. In this case it would be advisable to in¬ 
tersperse the auction with entertainment for vari¬ 
ety. But if the auction is only a part of the pro¬ 
gram it should be shortened as much as necessary 
to allow ample time for other entertainment. 

Having satisfied ourselves with the auction’s 
returns, at least temporarily, we can bring our 
program to a close with another number featuring 
the Tin Cannists and the combined chorus and 
band. What could be more appropriate than 
“Jingle Bells”? 

Other Features, Including Refreshments 

Before the audience is dismissed to roam again 
among the booths, announcement should be made 
regarding the sale which will immediately take 
place, and the refreshments, which it is now time 
to serve. Tickets have been mentioned and suf¬ 
ficient e.xplanation given as to the use of the tin 
cans thus collected. Here is where the dime 
comes in. 

If the affair is planned as a social for an or¬ 
ganization, refreshments will be expected. If it 
is planned as an exhibit and entertainment with 
many outsiders invited, refreshments will be a 
gracious touch. But here again limitations must 
be remembered. For a small, intimate group, 
frozen Tin Gin Salad—peach, pear or other fruit, 
cheese tidbit crackers and coffee should be served. 
The salad consists simply of slices of syrup- 
(Continufd on fHjge 212) 
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O NE OF THE new recreational activities of the 
New Haven Park Department is a Mu¬ 
nicipal Bird and Nature Club organized 
about the first of July. The club found immediate 
favor and the membership soon rose to approxi¬ 
mately two hundred, new members appearing 
every week at the meetings. In the short time it 
has been functioning the club has created an in¬ 
terest in nature never before known in the city. 
To meet the demand for knowledge about bird life, 
plant life and other natural facts a new depart¬ 
ment of nature instruction has been created. 

For over a mile in West Rock Park a trail has 
been blazed which tells the story not only of our 
native birds and New Haven’s trees, wild flowers 
and city life, but of prehistoric America as well. 
Along this twisting, intriguing trail which weaves 
in and out of the wooded area at the base of West 
Rock, there are many lessons to be learned ^by all 
interested enough to take the hike. 

Signs Along the Way 

Along the trail we have placed cards telling the 
names of trees, plants and shrubs, and some of 
their characteristics so that people can more easily 
remember them. There is, for example, the nature 
•club’s model dairy, a dairy in which the cows are 
plant lice and the dairymen industrious red ants. 
Faber tells many interesting facts about ants 
whose social life is one of nature’s wonders. And 
here at West Rock Park may actually be seen one 
■of the' most remarkable of these wonders. An 


alder tree is the site upon which this unique dairy 
has been established and the care lavished upon 
the plant lice or aphides by the ants is comparable 
to the attention given blooded milch stock at the 
finest dairies. 

We went beyond the nature study that is found 
in text books in plotting the outdoor classroom. 
The long and unpronounceable names, which only 
scientists or advanced students understand, arc 
the exception rather than the rule on the profu¬ 
sion of signs with which the entire trail is lined. 
Instead colorful characteristics of the plants, un¬ 
usual plumage of the birds, or freakish tenden¬ 
cies of the trees are described. 

For instance, we bring the following to the at¬ 
tention of the public. “Do you know that you may 
wash your hands in the woods with a natural soap 
comparable to the finest cleanser on the market? 
All you require is a little water and “bouncing 
bet’’ or soap wort bush. From its pink blossom 
you can work up a good lather as from any soap.’’ 
Certainly it is more interesting to know this than 
to be told the name science has given bouncing 
bet or “my lady’s wash bowl,” as it is sometimes 
called. That is why the signs that dot the nature 
trail lure one to complete the hike. Every sign is 
a nature story and a most interesting one. 

At the start of the trail a number of these 
cleverly phrased signs have been placed to excite 
the interest of any one who ventures that far. A 
larger sign carries reproductions in color of the 
birds that may be encountered along the trail. 
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“This trail is planned as a friendly guide for any 
one who wants to get better acquainted with the 
interesting things of nature,’’ a sign at the head of 
the trail avers. Truly it is a friendly guide and a 
mighty instructive one. 

Another sign imparts the knowledge that thirty 
species of trees are identified along the trail; that 
five difTerent types of oak will be encountered; 
that two kinds of hornbeams have been marked: 
tliat plants which provide free room and board for 
insects are along the route; that the tree from 
which the wintergreen is obtained and the bush 
that gives us witch hazel may be studied; that a 
dozen or more ferns thrive 
in one shaded nook. All these 
and other interesting things 
are to be learned by a hike 
over the trail, the sign points 
out. 

Varied Scenery Adds 
Interest 

The trail meanders in a 
general circuitous route, and 
in planning the course in 
nature study, has been divid¬ 
ed into .several parts. Along 
the route one traverses 
heavily wooded areas, shady 
glens and slightly boggy 
marshlands. Brooks are 
crossed by quaint rustic 
bridges, and at several points 
we find the woods on the one 
hand and the open lea on the 
other. The first section of 
the trail, or the first class in the 
Park Recreation Bureau nature 
course, has to do with trees and 
plants. A stately catalpa tree at the 
trail’s Ixrginning is marked by a sign which sug¬ 
gests how readily this species may be identified by 
its bean-like seed capsules. The catalpa is some¬ 
times known as the "cigar tree’’ because of the 
shape of the seed jxxl, we learn from the sign. 

A staghorn sumac is recognized by a hairy 
growth or fuzz on the branches, and other trees 
carry signs containing equally quaint characteris¬ 
tics by which they may be identified. There is a 
comiilcte discourse on food making plants in 
other series of signs strung along the first section 
of the trail. 

b'roni plant life we progress along the trail to 


a tumbled mass of boulders spewed up by some 
prehistoric disturbance or sent hurtling down 
from a mountain side long since sunk into the 
earth's maw. Along this part of the trail will be 
found the story of glacial Connecticut. The geo¬ 
logical phenomenon that brought these giant 
boulders to West Rock was quite likely a glacier. 

The Judges' Cave, mecca of thousands of pa¬ 
triotic Americans seeking to view the hiding place 
of the regicides, Whalley and Goffey, may have 
been carried here from Meriden during the gla¬ 
cial age. Further along the trail there is an out- 
cro]) of the same sort of rock of which West 
Rock is formed. At both of 
these geological displays 
many signs have been placed, 
one set to tell the story of 
glacial Connecticut, and the 
other to impart knowledge of 
M’est Rock’s probable for¬ 
mation. 

As told by the signs, the 
story of the boulder runs like 
this. Nearly a million years 
ago New England had a win¬ 
ter that lasted thousands of 
years. We call it the ice age 
or glacial period. During 
that time an ice sheet half a 
mile thick flowed down over 
Connecticut covering even 
the highest hill. As the huge 
glacial mass moved along it 
plucked off huge masses of 
rock from the surface over 
which it passed. Carrying 
them with ice or pushed on the 
bottom when the ice melted, these 
boulders, twisted and broken, by 
their journey, were dropped some¬ 
times a long way from home. 

I'rom other interesting signs we learn: “A liv¬ 
ing tree is like a huge factory. Raw materials— 
water and salt—are taken in through the roots. 
Gases are taken from the air through the leaves 
and are combined with the other raw materials to 
make food. The green leaves are the machines. 
Power is supplied by the sun.’’ We also learn that 
the shad bush is so named because it blossoms 
when shad “run” and that the June berry got its 
name from the fruit assuming a crimson hue at 
the very beginning of summer. The Service berry 
sign tells tis it is so called because the Indians use 
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The trail, in its circuitous 
wanderings, takes one through 
wooded areas ond shadyglens. 
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Bird and Animal Lore 
Another section of the trail is 
given over to bird lore. In fact, 
signs containing pictures in color 
i and information about various 

a native birds may be found from 

® one end of the trail to the other. 

Lint in one particular stretch of 
■ path a number of signs have 

been grouped so that the guide or 
y lecturer may discourse on New 
Haven’s and West Rock’s feath- 
ered tribe. Birds' nests have been 
discovered and duly marked. 
Wherever other species are known 
to hahitate signs have been placed to warn the 
hikers to he on the lookout for these particular 
birds. 

A woodchuck’s hole is not only marked by a 
sign that contains data about this elusive little 
creature, but a picture of the animal is shown as 
well. In a low section of the trail where the land 
is marshy, different growths of ferns have been 
labeled and mushrooms and other fungi identified. 
Further along the home of the dairy farming 
colony of ants is discovered and a complete tale 
of the ants’ cows. The story of witch hazel and 
(Continued on pane 213) 
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its fruit to make a sort of cake. And speaking of 
Indians, nature lovers will find the Indian cucum¬ 
ber and the Indian turnip along the trail. 

Of the spice bush the signs tell us that during 
the Revolutionary W’ar the powdered berries were 
used as a substitute for allspice and the leaves as 
a substitute for tea. The sassafras, found in 
abundance, gives us an oil for use in perfuming 
soaps, and medicine is made by distilling the bark, 
twigs and roots. 

The tulip tree, sometimes known as white wood, 
is used extensively for the inter¬ 
ior woodwork of houses, for 
cabinet work and in boat build- ' 

ing, our ready sign board guide jp'lW 
advises, and you may distinguish 
huckleberries from blueberries by 
the jmesence of resinous dots on 
the under side of the huckleberry ^ 

leaf and the absence of teeth on F' 

the leaves. The huckleberry 
branchlets are brown and the - 

berry has ten seed-like contain- 
ers, each with a single seed. 


All along the trail the hiker finds 
information about the native birds. 
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How Volunteers Helped in Philadelphia 


L ast sf.M.MER tile Plav- 
^ ground and Recreation 
Association of Phila¬ 
delphia conducted three 
pla\-grounds, but with the 
limited funds available only one center could be 
provided with a full staff of paid emiiloyecs—a 
director and two women assistants. On the other 
two playgrounds only the director was paid, but 
because of the larger attendance and program a 
staff of five or six workers was essential. 

To meet this situation a call for hcl)) was sent 
out to a small number of carefully selected vol¬ 
unteers. A hundred jier cent response was the 
surprising result, with only one-third of the vol¬ 
unteers failing to go through the entire season. 
This splendid record was in all probability due to 
the fact that most of the volunteers were trained 
and more or less experienced in some profession. 
There were two school teachers, one kindergart- 
ner, two advanced students in arts and crafts, two 
college seniors si)ecializing in art and domestic 
science, one high school girl interested in social 
service, and two story-tellers from the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to .Animals. 

All the volunteers reiwrted regularly on their 
allotted days, some giving extra time occasionally. 
The assignments were made for one afternoon or 
evening a week, but the kindergartner became so 
interested that she rei>ortcd 
nearly every day, often for 
both afternoon and evening. 

On one jilayground two 
seventeen year old girls who 
had grown up at the center 
offered to make themselves 
generally useful and proved 
to Ijc among the most faith¬ 
ful anci valued of all volun¬ 
teers. They supervised the 
swings and .sand pile, told 
stories and dramatized them, 
coached volley Iwll, directed 
the doll library and the inci¬ 
dental sewing for the dolls, 
arranged the special parties, 
ronductr<l children's games. 


organized the craft groups 
and put on a little play at 
the end of the season. The 
only “outsiders” at this play¬ 
ground were two directors 
of arts and crafts who came the last month, the 
story-tellers from the S.P.C..A., and a young man 
who dropped in occasionally to help with the 
sports for the younger boys. 

Testimony from the Directors 
.Another source of leadership noted in the 
director’s final report deserves special mention. 
“It seems to me,” he comments, “that the ground 
was easier to discipline because of the coopera¬ 
tion received from the safety patrol and the older 
boys and girls. This was interesting to watch be¬ 
cause it proved the carry-over value of previous 
training and what can be done in times of stress.” 

The director of the other iilayground had more 
volunteer help, all satisfactory for the most part, 
but he, too, paid special tribute to the older boys 
and girls for their general cooperation in conduct¬ 
ing activities and maintaining order. “In the mat¬ 
ter of di.scipline,” he says in his report, “we had 
very little trouble, and the damage done by the 
children was held to a minimum. There were 
very few cases where boys needed discipline at 
all, and in these I found that by giving the dis¬ 
turbing individual a ])osition 
of some responsibility he was 
in every case changed from a 
disturbing element to a help¬ 
ful one. The attitude of the 
children using the play¬ 
grounds left little to l)c de¬ 
sired. They were for the 
most part helpful and willing 
and entered into the spirit of 
making every project a suc¬ 
cess. Good sportsm.anship 
was another admirable trait 
which characterized this sea¬ 
son, and the children showed 
a disposition to try to make 
things as easy as possible 
under trying circumstances.” 


By Elizabeth Hines Hanley 

Director, Recreation Arts Department 
Ployground and Recreation Associotion 
Philadelphia 


Much has been said about the inipor- 
taneo of volunteer leadership in rec¬ 
reation at a time when biidpcts arc 
decreased and increased attendanec 
makes more leadership imperative. 
Charles 11. English, Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the IMayprouud and Recrea¬ 
tion .Association of I’hiladelphia adds 
another ntason for using volunteers. 
The number of skilled workers avail¬ 
able. he points o)it. has increased 
greatly. f)f the million and a half 
young men and women graduated 
from college last year only 30 percent 
are gainfully employed. Recreation 
leatlers must do their ]iart to help 
these people render service during 
enforced leisure to pr(*vent mental 
stagnat ion. 
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Tot Lot, the playground 
with a full staff of paid em¬ 
ployees, had no regular vol¬ 
unteers, but story - tellers 
dropped in now and then 
and the older children were 
often leaders in special pro¬ 
grams such as singing, par¬ 
ties and simple games. The 
director here also reported 
a splendid spirit of coopera¬ 
tion on the part of the chil¬ 
dren. “Never before,’’ he 
says, “have the children 
been able to play for any 
length of time unattended 
by a supervisor or teacher. 

In many cases not even a 
junior leader has been necessary to kee]) the chil¬ 
dren at various types of play. The unattended 
children in many cases harnessed their imagina¬ 
tion to many stars of their own accord, and their 
reactions were perfectly satisfactory. The social 
leaders carried on their work with a greater de¬ 
gree of satisfaction not only on the playground 
but also in neighborhood play, fixing up their own 
homes and generally helping to improve their cir¬ 
cumstances in life.’’ 

The Doll Library 

On all the playgrounds there was a rather 
unique activity which was largely instrumental in 
bringing out the spirit of cooperation, leadership 
and initiative. This was the doll library with in¬ 
cidental parties and shows which had an irresisti¬ 
ble appeal even for the younger boys. In fact, the 
demand for dolls exhausted the supply the first 
week the library was opened. To fiieet it we were 
obliged to call constantly on the stock reserved as 
samples for the Christmas toy shower, with the 
result that at the end of the season not one of 
these was left. Most of the dolls were left-overs 
from the last toy shower, and there were about 
300 of them. Twice that number, however, could 
have been used. The dolls were literally adored 
by the children, and the care of them led to the 
development of such desirable characteristics as 
cleanliness, tidiness, carefulness and responsibil¬ 
ity. Interest in sewing was also increased by mak¬ 
ing clothing for the dolls and getting them ready 
for parties, parades and the final exhibit. 

The children took the dolls out on the library 
card system for books and returned them the next 


Story-telling, very popular with Philadelphia 
children, provides opportunity for volunteers. 


week. They could make renewals if .the dolls 
were brought back clean and in reasonably good 
condition. Exchanges were also permitted if de¬ 
sired, but few were made as the children became 
so attached to their original selections that they 
usually retained them until the end of the season 
when permanent ownership was given if all the 
requirements had been made. These requirements 
were that the dolls should be kept clean and in 
generally good condition during the season. 

This activity proved especially valuable at the 
Tot Lot Playground where a kindergarten and 
baby clinic had been opened for the summer. The 
tots were kept both happy and occupied with 
mothering their dolls in all the ways familiar to 
them in their own lives—dressing, feeding, bath¬ 
ing, doctoring, spanking, teaching and loving 
them! 

Radio Homecraft Clubs 

Even the building in which the clinic and library 
were housed was affected by the activity intro¬ 
duced by the dolls. This resulted from the inter¬ 
est of the ten to twelve year old girls in helping 
the club leader renovate and decorate the rooms, 
especially those used for the library and for teas 
and doll parties. They threw themselves into this 
activity with an ardor so intense that they could 
not bear the thought of discontinuing it at the 
end of the summer, for it was the only oppwr- 
(Continucd on poyr 213) 




From Game Room to 


By Joseph Adler 

Recreation Director 
Lavanburg Homes 


W HEN" THE I^ivanburg Homes, located on 
Goerck Street, between Stanton and East 
Houston Streets on the extreme east side 
of tlie city, opened in December 1927, the idea of 
including a social and recreational center as part 
of a model tenement ]moject seemed a bit vision¬ 
ary. Today the plan has proved its value so con¬ 
clusively that the recently enacted municipal hous¬ 
ing authorities law gives specific permission to 
every bousing authority to provide in its projects 
“social, recreational and communal facilities.” If 
this clause in the law needs defense, it lies in the 
fact that the distinction between living and mere 
existing is nowhere drawn more sharply than in 
the slums of a great city, where an extra window 
in an apartment, or ten square yards of safe play¬ 
ing space, may make all the difference. 

The Lavanburg Homes were built to house 
actual slum residents, and from the beginning the 
tenants have been families that moved in from 
the surrounding neighborhood or from similar 
slum areas in other parts of the city. They are 
not a “select" group in the sense of being superior, 
economically or otherwise, to their neighbors in 
the old law tenements all around them. The his¬ 
tory of the development of their communal life, 
therefore, has a general validity which ought to 
l>e taken into accoimt now that Xcav York has 
federal money available for housing. 

In an early issue of the La''nnburg .Vc'c.r. n 
niimcograi)hed single sheet written and edited by 
the children of the Homes, the following an- 
uonnccincnt aiiiHjarcd: 

"The (fame room will l)c o(>ciiC(l officially on Sunday, 
N'ovcml>cr J, 192J<. .Some of the very ititereslinjf games 
that will lie found there are ging iviig, checker.s. chess, 
loiioes, and others. The game room will he open on 
.Monday. \Vc«liirs<lay and Sunday." 

Thus laiiH-ly the game roiim that was to grow 
into a genuine community center got off to its 
start. 


Neighborhood Center 

The record of six months of recrea¬ 
tional activity in one of the model 
tenement house projects in New York 

Clubs for All Ages 

In the course of the previous summer, while 
tenants were still adapting themselves to the 
strange circumstances of their new homes, a cer¬ 
tain amount of organization of the children had 
been going on. The Health Club for children 
from eight to ten years old,'and the Pioneers for 
those of ten to twelve were formed in April and 
had met on the roof throughout the warm 
weather. In May, four more children’s groups 
were formed. One of these was the Commission¬ 
ers, which had as members a number of the older 
boys of the house whose function it was to act 
as combination big brothers and monitors. 

The Mothers' Club and the Fathers’ Club also 
came into existence in May of 1928, as a result of 
proposals originating with the tenants themselves. 
During that summer, the mothers and fathers 
supervi.sed play groups on the roof which is 
equipped as a practically complete playground, 
and had thus had the opjxtrtunity to become bet¬ 
ter acquainted with each other. More than this, 
they bad contact with organized recreation, for 
the first time, in most cases. In the fall it was 
comparatively Ca.sy to interest them in the plan of 
a recreation center indoors. 

.■\t no time has there lieen any kind of coercion 
liracticed to force participation in the social life 
of the (levelo|)mcnt. A primary princi|dc adopted 
by the directors was that only such activities as 
attracted voluntary attendance would be en¬ 
couraged. If a club or other group, once started, 
proved pointless or uniutercstiiig, it was dropped 
without formality. If a group outlived its useful¬ 
ness it was allowed to die peacefully. 

Thus the Commissioners did \-aliant service as 
a (raining agency in the mores of a new kind of 
living for the children of the slums. When it had 
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served its purpose, the members were already be- The one competitive activity going on in the 

ing attracted by other activities, and the club center is an athletic organization of boys and girls 

quietly faded away. of from eight to fourteen years of age, called the 

On the other hand, no activity was ever in dan- Blues and Golds. The boys and girls in this group 

ger of being discontinued for the sake of mere are segregated by age and sex. They compete not 

novelty. The library, for example, began in the only in ordinary athletic games, but in singing, 

first year as a corner of one book shelf in the of- acting, and other group activities. The experi- 

fice of the supervisor. Now it occupies a section ence with the Blues and Golds is significant 

of the main center and has stimulated into being psychologically and sociologically. This one con- 

a bookbinding club. The shop, too, has had a con- cession to old-fashioned prejudices about human 

tinuous life from the early days. Still other ac- nature draws to itself neither larger numbers nor 

tivities, of which the newspaper is the best in- greater enthusiasm than most of the other 38 non- 

stance, have had a sporadic life. These grow and competitive activities in the center. Rugged in¬ 
decline freely, in strict proportion to the amount dividualism may not, after all, be incurable, 

and intensity of interest shown by the youngsters. Gymnasium work has had to be conducted 

under difficulties. Impractical dreamers, as the 
Membership Based on Interest original planners of the Lavanburg Homes may 

A third principle governing the work of the have seemed in 1926, they were too modest to in¬ 
recreation staff has been that room must be found, elude a gymnasium in the buildings. Arrange- 

or made, for everyone showing interest. Mem- ments have been made with the city for the use 

bership in the center is not based upon competi- of public school g>’ms twice a week, and there are 

tive requirements for admission, nor upon resi- now, in spite of this slight hardship, about a hun- 

dence in the Homes. dred members in the gym group. 

The newspaper, now very much alive again, A weekly forum on current affairs is presentea 

provides a share in its activities for little fellows by a group of adults and older boys and girls 

of seven or eight as well as for college fresh- calling themselves the Neighborhood Sponsoring 

men. The shop gives an opportunity for manual Committee. They have brought speakers to the 

work to boys who like it but who will probably center on subjects ranging from the city election 

never use their training for anything much more campaign of last fall to analyses of the National 

highly skilled than driving a tack to hang a Industrial Recovery Act. Attendance at these dis- 

picturc. cussion meetings is about a hundred and remains 

Children from the neighborhood, outside the constant. 

Homes, have always been welcomed in the center A final contrast; In January, 1929, two months 

on the same footing as those who live there. At after the center had opened as a mere game room, 

the present time there are about 300 boys and the total attendance at the c;gnter for the month 

girls in nightly attendance from seventeen dif-J ^ (Continued on page 2 I 4 ) 

ferent streets round¬ 
about. Briefly, it is 
not the exceptional 
child, but “every 
child” who ha^ been 
given the chance to 
live with the least pos¬ 
sible handicap from 
his economic position. 


There are few things 
boys enjoy more than 
playing Indian, even 
though the scene must 
be laid in a tenement 
house instead of the 
'great open spaces.” 





How to Produce a Play 


M .wv tkl'STInc play di¬ 
rectors and actors have 
been betrayed by the 
statement, “A |)oor dress re- 
bearsal makes a j^ood ])erformance.'’ They did 
not realize that whoever originated that delusive 
phrase did it merely to keep his actors from leav¬ 
ing town bef(jre the night of the performance! 

There is only one way in which a poor dress 
rehearsal can make a good ])erformance, and that 
is by comparison. The dress rehearsal may be so 
terrible that the jirodncing groii]) thinks that the 
l)erformancc is good, when it is not good at all 
but is merely an im])rovement over the poor dress 
rehear.sal! 

It is (piite true that the majority of amateur 
dress rehearsals are “floijs.” Half the night is 
spent in trying to get the scenery to stand nji. 
The other half of the night the actors forget 
everything they ever knew. 

The Preliminaries 

The cause of this state of affairs can be traced 
to the had habit of trying to fit all the jiarts of the 
jiroductioii together in one evening. For the first 
time the scenery is jdaced ujion the stage, and it 
refuses to fit together in one corner. 'I'lie lighting 
artist works his lights for the first time and blows 
out a fuse. The actors put on their costumes and 
the hero finds that his is three sizes too small. 
I-or the first time the actors are in make-ui), the 
right furniture is being used, all the i)roperties 
are on hand, the curtains are pulled, the ])rnmptcr 
is in the right i>l;ice, and the ])oor actors arc so 
overcome by all the things 
they've never seen before that 
they forget everything! Con¬ 
fusion and loss of memorv 
reign su|)remc! 

I he last half dozen or 
nif)rc rehearsals should Ik- .so 
organized that these ])arts of 
the pnKluction are fitted in one 
at a time. For five or six re¬ 
hearsals Iiefore the dress re¬ 


hearsal the actors should wear 
costumes. For four or five 
rehearsals before the final one 
they should put on their make¬ 
up. The scenery should be in place three or four 
rehearsals preceding the dress rehearsal, and the 
lights should be c.xperiinented with at least two 
or three rehearsals before the last one. The day 
Ijcforc the furniture that is to be used should 
he brought on. 

The dress rehearsal is run exactly like a per¬ 
formance. Everything is in its |)roper jdace and 
is used as it will be the night of the performance. 
The writer has found it a good plan to invite a 
half dozen interested people to the dress rehearsal 
to act as an audience. This makes actors and 
producing group work harder and gives them the 
“feel" of ])laying to an audience. 

At the Dress Rehearsal 

The dress rehearsal should if |)ossible run with¬ 
out interruiition on the ixirt of the director. It is 
too late at this stage to make any changes, and 
they won't be remembered the night of the per¬ 
formance. 

A ])oor dress rehearsal lends itself to nervous¬ 
ness and lack of confidence, resulting in a weak 
and jerky iierformance. A good dress rehearsal 
assures confidence and a smooth, strong ])er- 
formance. 

I f the actors are inex|x;ricnccd and .have been 
rehearsing strenuously, the director might, imme¬ 
diately after the dress rehearsal, advi.se his actors 
to go home and forget the show until time for the 
l>erf(irniance, and to sleeji, rest or read quietly a 
few hours before coming to 
the theatre. 

On the Opening Night 
On the opening night, the 
actors should l>c in the dress¬ 
ing rooms an hour l)cfore cur¬ 
tain time, getting into costume 
and make-up. A few moments 
l)cf()rc the curtain the director 
may call them all together for 


By Jack Stuart Knapp 

National Recreation Association 


In this nrtiele, wliieli is the final 
one i>f Ills series, .Mr. Knapp points 
out the fallacy of tin; theory that 
a ))oor dress rehearsal means a 
pood perforiiianee. and tells how to 
avoid the "jitters” wliieli so often 
threnti!n a play's sueeess. The final 
perforiiianee is not the end, ae- 
eordiiip to .Mr. Knapp, who tells of 
some of the after-play matters 
which must he given attention. 
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a few brief instructions, warning them to watch 
their cues, to keep quiet offstage, to keep to the 
tempo of the play, and to keep out of sight of 
the audience when offstage. Then with a few 
quiet words of confidence and encouragement he 
dismisses them to their places. 

The stage manager then calls “Clear the stage.” 
Everyone leaves the stage except those supposed 
to be found there when the curtain rises. He next 
calls “Places,” and actors upon the stage get into 
character and into their proper positions. Finally 
he calls “Curtain,” the curtain rises and the show 
is on. If the play has been properly organized 
and rehearsed it will run smoothly, the staff work¬ 
ing efficiently and quietly, the actors concentrating 
upon their performance. 

Curtain calls should be allowed only after the 
curtain falls on the last act, and they should he 
rehearsed, so that each actor knows what place 
to take upon the stage and what to do. Audience 
and guests are not allowed backstage during the 
performance. 

“Putting the Show to Bed” 

Immediately after the final curtain, the director 
and stage manager should have the entire cast and 
producing staff help “put the show to bed.” They 
all help strike and stack the scenery, put away 
properties and lighting equipment, and clean up 
the stage, leaving it in a state of order. This can 
be done quickly and merrily by the whole group, 
instead of drearily and laboriously by a few 
people the next day. 

The actors then get out of costume, remove their 
make-up, and are ready fo go home with friends 
and family, listen to the usual compliments and 
enjoy their triumph. 

A few days later the director begins to receive 
telephone calls. 

“This is Jones Furniture Store, where’s that 
set of furniture we rented you?” 

“This is Mrs. Smith. I lent your leading lady 
an evening gown for the performance. I’d like 
it back, please.” 

“This is the Johnson Hardware Store. We lent 
your property man a re%'olver for a show. Where 
is it?” 

The Final Check Up 

To avoid this, and to check up on the results 
of the performance the director should call a 


meeting of the staff and the actors a day or two 
after the performance. This meeting may well 
take the form of a party, with refreshments. The 
performance is discussed, criticized by the direc¬ 
tor and other members of the group, and each 
member of the producing staff gives his report. 
The business manager tells how much money was 
or was not made, reports bills paid, or still out¬ 
standing. The property man checks up on all 
I)roperties, and the costume director on costumes, 
seeing that each is returned. The make-up artist 
reports the kit in order, what material is needed 
in replenishing it, and other details. 

The group by this time has forgotten the time 
spent in preparing the show and all the trials and 
tribulations undergone, and realize that they have 
had a very enjoyable time, and have undergone 
a very worthwhile experience. Someone suggests 
“Let’s put on another play,” and they are off on 
another creative effort. 

The writer congratulates the directors and ac¬ 
tors who have had the courage and perseverance 
to read all of these articles and wishes them good 
luck and “many curtain calls”! 

A Brief Bibliography 

This brief summary of how to produce a play 
may be greatly supplemented by studying the 
following publications. 

The Book of Play Prodttciion, by Milton Smith. 
D. Appleton. Price $3.00 

Community Drama, National Recreational Association. 
Price $2.00 

Drama Clubs Step by Step, by Charles F. Wells. Walter 
Baker Co. Price $1.00 

Lighting the Stage] by Jack Stuart Knapp. Walter 
Baker Co. Price $1.25 

Play Praduction Made Easy, by Mabel Foote Hobbs. 
National Recreation Association. Price $.50 

Tcehnique in Dramatic Art, by Halliam Bosworth. 
Macmillan Co. Price $2.60 

Ten Theatre Make-up Bulletins, Max Factor Make-up 
Studios. Price $.35 

Time to Make Up, by Richard B. Whorf. Walter Baker 
Company. Price $1.25 

Publishers 

D. .Appleton and Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
City. 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Max Factor’s Make-up Studios, 1666 No. Highland, 
HolljTV'ood, Cal. 

National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Walter Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 



Boston Revives the Medieval Pageant Wagon 


By Margaret Caswall 

Boston, Massachusetts 


P iCTUKE to yourself a huge red and yellow 
wagon drawn up in a city park or play¬ 
ground. with one of its sides let half way 
down to make a platform, revealing a painted 
background and intriguing drop curtains about 
to be pulled back for the entrance of actors 
and actresses. Picture in front of this an audi¬ 
ence of several hundred fathers, mothers and 
babies standing or sitting on improvised bench¬ 
es; and in the "dress circle” hundreds of chil¬ 
dren sitting in the dust in order to get the 
nearest and finest view of the mysteries to be 
revealed when the curtains are drawn. 

You are now in the presence of one of the 
most interesting innovations of Boston’s Com¬ 
munity Service and the city’s Park Department 
—a traveling theater which for several sum¬ 
mers has been training some of the school 
children to give classical plays for the educa¬ 
tion and entertainment of all the neighborhood. 

In Medieval England 
Then go back for a 
moment to medieval Eng¬ 
land. And you will find 
just such stage w'agons 
and just such eager au¬ 
diences, though with all 
the differences of cos¬ 
tumes and manners 
which belong to that pe¬ 
riod. For it was just that 
old time custom which 
gave the idea to Boston 
of 1932 , but with a dif¬ 
ference for there were 
horses then to draw 
those lumbering stages 
from place to place, 
whereas modern times 
must need omit the horses 


in favor of a big motor truck. In the olden 
times, too, the plays were given for the most 
jjart in front of the windows of the people who 
had contributed most generously to their ui> 
keep, whereas Boston’s plays are as free as the 
air to all who wish to see them. 

To all parts of Boston goes this play wagon. 
During August eight performances were held 
at the various points. The actors and actresses 
are all school children trained by members of 
the staff of Community Service in rehearsals 
twice a week for a month. The wagon and 
the truck are donated by the Park Department. 

What It Means to Audience and Participants 
It has been proven that the audiences are 
getting as much from these plays as are the 
}oung performers. "Last year,” said a staff 
members, "we had a hard time to keep the 
audience quiet during a play. They seemed to 
think their part in the 
performance was to talk 
all the time, making 
jokes at the expense of 
the cast and getting 
nothing out of it. But' 
they have learned better, 
for they have discovered 
that they were losing 
something. They are 
now very quiet and ab¬ 
sorbed in the action of 
the play.” The audience 
is getting a better type 
of dramatic performance 
than they often find at 
the movies, and most of 
the children for the first 
time are seeing living ac¬ 
tors on a stage. 

"We find much talent 


“Every comj)any had its i)ageant; which 
pageant (wagon) was a high scaffold with 
two rooms; a higher and a lower, upon 
fotir wheels. In the lower they apparelled 
themselves, and in the higher room they 
played, being all open on the top that the 
i)eholders might hear and see them. The 
place where they played was in every 
street. 'Fliey began first at the Abbey gates 
and when the first pageant was played it 
was wheeled to the high cross before the 
mayor, and so on to every street; and so 
everv street had a pageai\t before them at 
one time, till all the pageants for the day 
appointed were played; and when one 
pageant was near ended, word was brought 
from street to street, that so they might 
•■<niie in place thereof exceedingly orderly 
anil all the streets have their plays afore 
them all at one time playing together.’’— 
From a description of pageant wagons of 
mediaeval days written in 1.394 by Arch¬ 
bishop Rogers. 
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among these chil¬ 
dren,” said one of 
workers who had 
helped to train them. 

“It is an excellent 
thing to give the chil¬ 
dren a chance to de¬ 
velop by this form 
of self - expression. 

They also have learn¬ 
ed good diction and 
the value of a co¬ 
operative spirit. We 
allow the children to 
express their own 
idea of the characters 
they are to portray 
as much as possible; 
we never tell them 
beforehand just what 
the character repre¬ 
sents, and sometimes 
they bring out sur¬ 
prising interpretations. 

“We usually take one or two out of an old 
group of actors and put them with a new group 
so that they can teach the newcomers what they 
have already learned about things. So long as 
they have some part in the play the children do 
not seem to care what characters they act; they 
do, however, like comedy most of all as does the 
audience.” 

“The Queen’s Lost Dignity,” “The Knave of 
Hearts,” “A Nativity Play,” “Doctor in Spite of 
Himself,” and other plays have been given. There 
are usually two casts on hand for these plays, each 
giving a performance once a week. And in be¬ 
tween the acts there are other diversions for the 
wondering audience—dances and music by local 
talent, and a community sing to top the program. 

Planning for the Performance 

If you should happen in at the offices of 
Boston Community Service you would find 
yourself in a real back stage atmosphere, for 
costumes of all sorts—and it is said there are 
a thousand of them, many in process of repair 
or construction—are hanging about. Many 
Biblical costumes are among the number. Bus¬ 
tles, too, and other “Godeyish” fashions are 
stored away ready for the play that needs 
them. Much planning and scheming are nece.s- 
sary to keep this interesting dramatic venture 


going, for funds are not plentiful and one dol¬ 
lar often has to do the duty of five. 

“A play every night of the week” is the 
ambitious aim of this children’s traveling play 
hou.se. And who can tell what noted actors 
and actresses of the future may now be “strut¬ 
ting and fretting” upon the picturesque red 
and yellow W'agon stage of Boston’s Commu¬ 
nity Service? 


Among the many plays suitable for production 
on such travelling theaters as Boston has used are 
the following; The Happy Man by M. E. Irwin, 
Oxford University Press, New York City, $.20; 
Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil by Stuart 
Walker, D. Appleton & Company, New York 
City, $.50, royalty $10; The Dyspeptic Ogre by 
Percival Wilde, Walter H. Baker & Company, 
Boston, $.35, royalty $10; Little John and the 
Miller Join Robin Hood’s Band by Percy Boyer 
Corneau, Old Tower Press, Lockport, Illinois, 
$.40; Little Scarf ace by Amelia H. Walker, Nor¬ 
man Remington Company, Baltimore, $.40, and 
The Clock Shop by John Golden in “Three John 
Golden Plays” published by Samuel French, New 
York City, $1.35, royalty $10. Two new chil¬ 
dren’s plays based on old favorites will be of in¬ 
terest. These are The Crystal Slipper and The 
King Who Burned the Cakes by Marion Hol¬ 
brook, Drama Service, National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. Price, $.25 each. 
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. _ , THE Plavground 

A Program for , „ * 

° and Recreation As- 

Shut-Ins . 

_ sociation ot Wyom¬ 
ing \^alley, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is eondiietinp a program for shut-ins. A 
worker from the association, paid out of relief 
funds, visits each of the thirty-one shut-ins each 
week. The community is giving splendid co¬ 
operation in this program, wholesale dealers 
supply fruit and many individuals furnishing 
flowers. Handcraft projects are being develop¬ 
ed for many, and good reading is being made 
available. 


Consider the 
Animals! 


A Recreation Center 
for Framingham 


THE City of West 
Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, has pur¬ 
chased a 65 acre tract 
of land which will be used for recreational pur¬ 
poses. Thirty thousand dollars was obtained 
from eWA for the project; roads and bridges 
have been built and areas for tennis, baseball 
and other sports have been laid out. The ap¬ 
propriation obtained by the Recreation Com¬ 
mission for this year’s work is $250 greater 
than last vear. 


Summer Planning 
in Akron 


fl'HE Rettcr Akron 
Eederation, Akron, 
Ohio, has allocated 
$10,000 to provide 
summer playgrounds for school children, and 
members of the City Council have agreed to 
approjiriatc $5,000 of gasoline funds for the 
maintenance of traflie policemen at the play¬ 
grounds. In addition, the P)Oard of Education 
and the City Recreation Commission were as¬ 
sured of $4,000 of school funds, $4,000 in labor 
through the EERA and county relief agency, 
aiul miscellaneous receipts e.xpectcd to under¬ 
write the $25,000 it will cost to finance the pro¬ 
gram which has been set up. The money will 
be used to provide forty-two playgrounds in 
strategic schools and public parks. 


IX .•\pril the munici- 
]<al jilaygrounds of 
Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, held obser¬ 
vances of “Be Kind to Animals” Week. Among 
the events scheduled were pet shows, parades 
of animals and birds, stories about animals dur- 
.ing the story-telling hours, and talks on the 
subject of kindness to all ercatures. At many 
playgrounds these events were supplemented 
by demonstrations of first aid to animals put 
on bv Bov Scouts. 


„ ,,.... IN Emergency Fed- 

Status of Activities in 1 a-j r t-j 
_. _ , , _ eral Aid for Eduea- 

City School Systems . „ . 1 . • 

^ ^ tion, published in 

p r i 1 by the Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education As¬ 
sociation, a table is presented showing the 
status of certain schools and classes in city 
school systems, 1931-1933. In this study sev¬ 
eral hundred cities reported to the United 
States Office of Education on their school 
program in a number of fields. The report 
show'cd that of 696 cities reporting on physical 
education, 84.4 per cent had maintained or in¬ 
creased this activity', while 15.6 per cent had 
reduced or eliminated it. In the field of art 83.8 
per cent of the 632 cities reporting had main¬ 
tained or increased the activity', while 16.2 per 
cent had reduced or eliminated it. Seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two cities reported on music. 
Of this number 80.8 per cent had maintained 
or increased it, while 19.2 per cent had reduced 
or eliminated it. Five hundred and two cities 
reported on playgrounds and recreation show¬ 
ing maintenance or increase of 79.7 per cent; 
rcrluetion or elimination of 20.3 per cent. 


--—- APPROXIMATELY 

Morgantown s Drama 

Tournament . ... „ 

participated in the 

one act play contest 

conducted last year by the Recreation Council 

of Morgantown, West Virginia. The contest 
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was held in two divisions — city and rural. 
Players from seven communities entered the 
rural division — nine groups in the city classi¬ 
fication. One of the city groups produced a 
beautiful home planned, home-made setting at 
a cost of $1.19. 

How Boston's Citizens Spend Their Leisure 
—In an effort to find out what the people of 
Boston want to do in their free time, the City- 
Wide Emergency Committee on Health and 
Recreation sent out 20,000 questionnaires, 7,204 
of which were filled in and returned. Movies 
came first in popularity followed by swimming, 
card playing, baseball, magazine reading, and 
dancing which was sixth on the list. Among 
the activities which pooled more than 1,000 
votes each were newspaper reading, vaudeville, 
basketball playing, attending plays, checkers, 
boxing, socials, jig saw puzzles, and concerts. 

Sports Week in Hamilton — May 19th to 
26th was Sports Week in Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, and games from soccer to checkers 
were in vogue. British rugby, quoits, horse¬ 
shoes, tennis, soft ball, bicycle races, fly and 
plug casting, track events and hard ball were 
a few of the sports played during the week by 
those competing in the contests. The greatest 
interest centered on the. events for children, 
with roller-skating the prime favorite. The 
city was divided into four zones in which 
elimination contests were held. Finals were 
run on the last day of the week. The contest 
was held under the auspices of the Hamilton 
Herald. 

Recreation in a Housing Project—In connec¬ 
tion with the vast Dagenham Housing Estate 
of the London County Council, the largest ex¬ 
periment as yet undertaken in municipal hous¬ 
ing in England, 116 acres have been reserved 
for development as a public playing field and 
open space. The plan includes the provision 
of a large children’s section, seven cricket and 
eleven football pitches, a hockey pitch, eigh¬ 
teen tennis courts and a putting green. The 
contract for the work involves an expenditure 
of more than £20,000. 

Summer Swimming Plans—On July 2nd the 
San Francisco, California, Recreation Commis¬ 
sion opened two swimming pools for the use of 



THE 


ORIGINAL JUNGLE-GYM 


By far the biggest selling, SAFEST play apparatus in 
America. Based on the climbing instinct. Endorsed 
and specified by recreation officials everywhere. 
About 600 installed in Greater New York; 400 in 
Chicago. A big attraction on "Enchanted Island" 
at A Century of Progress. The Junglegym is a well 
designed, patented device and accommodates more 
children in same amount of space. Sturdily built. 
Five sizes. Write today for special folder. 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Mfrd. by J. E. PORTER CORPORATION, 120 Btoodway, Otiowo, III. 



LOUDEN olso manufoctures a com¬ 
plete line of mo^'ern beoch ond pool 
equipment. New broadside just off 
the press illustrotes ond describes full 
Itne.^ A copy is yours for the ashing. 
Inquire about Mawoiion Paddle Boords 
. . . o remarhoble new recreotion and 
lif* saving device. 


l)oys and girls under eighteen years of age. An 
admission charge of 5 cents is made which in¬ 
cludes suit and towel. The Playground and 
Recreation Department of Los Angeles has 
made a reduction in rates for the two plunges 
at the swimming stadium. Children sixteen 
years and under will be admitted for 10 cents; 
adults will pay 25 cents. Rates at all the other 
municipal pools will remain the same as last 
year—5 cents for children sixteen years and 
under; 10 cents for young people seventeen to 
twenty, and 20 cents for adults with an extra 
charge in each case for the rental of a bathing 
suit. 

Entertainment Programs in Miami — The 
Miami, Florida, Recreation Department in co¬ 
operation with the Women’s City Club of 
Greater Miami, presents a weekly story hour 
for children and adults in Bayfront Park. The 
program is very popular with people of all 
ages, the average attendance being 3,000 men, 
women and children. The story-telling hour is 
only one of the entertainment features pro¬ 
vided for winter visitors without cost. Others 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Magazines and Pamphlets 

\ Recently Received Conteining Artielei \ 

( of Intereit to the Recreation Worker ( 


AkAGAZINES 

Safety Education, June 1934 

Happy Days on the Playground, by Doris B. 
Kapstein 

Bulletin of the American Library Aisociation, May 1934 
Libraries in Community Buildings, by Susan T. 
Smith 

The Pacenti' Magazine, June 1934 

Come Out and Playl by Natt Xoyes Dodge 

The American City, May 1934 

Xew Hampshire's Planned Park Projects, by Mar¬ 
jorie Sewell Cantley 

Constructing Concrete Jetties As a Public Work 
Project 

For Well-Spent Leisure Time in Hershey, Pa. 

The Use of Water as the Main Factor of Interest 
in the Design of a Park 

Lighting the Municipal Swimming Pool in Chanute, 
by Ross Cooper 

The Epwocth Highroad, June 1934 
Home Fun, by Lynn Rohrbough 
My Best Party 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing Houie, May 1934 
Interrelationship of Community-Serviee Groups, by- 
Jay B. Xash 

The Journal of Social Hygiene, May 1934 
Substitutes for Viee, By Bascom Johnson 

PAMPHLETS 

Playgeound Teacheri' Guide, Buffalo, N. V., Board of 
Education, Buffalo, X. Y. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Playgroundi of 
the City of Ottawa, 1933 

Annual Report of the Department of Recreation, Roanoke, 
Virginia, 1933 

Playground and Recreation Commisiion of Alton, lllinoii. 
Report for the Fiscal Year 1933-1934 

Guide to the Appalachian Trail in Maine 

Publication Xumljer 4. The Appalachian Trail Con¬ 
ference. 901 Union Trust Building. Washington, 
D. C. $.50. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Minert' Welfare Fund foe 
the Year 19)1 — London, England 

Announcement of the Alleghany School of Natural Hii- 
tory Conducted by the Buffalo, N, Y,, Society of 
Natural Seiencei 

Education for Character: The Social and Piyehological 
Background Research Bulletu\ of the Xational Educa¬ 
tion .-kssociation, March 1934 


include music, community singing, dances, 
talks and demonstrations held every Saturday. 

Community Nights in Wilkes Barre — Last 
winter two community nights were held at 
each of the centers conducted by the Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Association of Wyom¬ 
ing Valley, the purpose being to give the 
neighborhood a more thorough understanding 
of the program. The stage and auditorium in 
each center were used. The program consisted 
of one act plays, singing, tap dancing, and e.x- 
hibitions of handcraft and art. It is estimated 
that 15,000 people saw these performances. 

Free Municipal Opera in Los Angeles—Free 
municipal opera made its bow in Los Angeles, 
California, with the quaint Chinese opera fan¬ 
tasy, “Flutes of Jade Happiness,” written by 
ilary Carr Moore, well known local composer. 
It was presented on May 12th in the Griffith 
Park Greek Theater under the joint sponsor¬ 
ship of the Department of Playground and 
Recreation and the Board of Park Commis¬ 
sioners. The cast and choruses included many 
outstanding local artists. Well known stage 
directors and stagecraft experts volunteered 
their services to make the production a success. 

A National Hiking Forum—If sufficient sup¬ 
port is forthcoming, Nalure Magcu:ine will es¬ 
tablish a National Hiking Forum which will be 
a monthly exchange of information, advice and 
news on hikers and hiking in the United 
States. As an experiment Nature Magaj:{ne is 
publishing in the June, July and August issues 
three hiking articles, among them, Organized 
Hiking, a National Pastime and Physical Re¬ 
quirements of Hiking. They are contributed by 
Ernest A. Dench, an official of the Interstate 
Hiking Club of New Jersey and New York. 

Physical Education Letters Awarded—Phy¬ 
sical Education Award Day was observed in 
April in Loveland, Colorado, when two health 
plays and a safely play were presented. The 
pupils of the third, fourth and fifth grades re¬ 
ceived the letters and chevrons for which they 
had been working under the point system, 
while sixth, seventh and eighth grade girls 
were given the athletic badges which they had 
won by passing the athletic badge tests of the 
National Recreation Association. 
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Recreation At a Copper Mining Camp — 
Bingham Canyon, Utah, a copper mining cen¬ 
ter, is located in a narrow gulch seven miles 
long. There is very little room for play, and 
when school is out the problem of what the 
boys can do is a very real one. For a number 
of years the Kiwanis Club has made the pro¬ 
vision of recreation for the boys of the town 
one of its projects. Each summer the coach of 
the high school football team is employed as 
recreation director, the funds for his salary be¬ 
ing solicited from welfare organizations con¬ 
nected with the mines and merchants in the 
town. The Kiwanis Club provides all the 
equipment needed, and the school district fur¬ 
nishes a bus which early in the morning five days 
a week collects groups of boys by districts and 
transports them to the flats beyond the mouth 
of the canyon where the Utah Copper Com¬ 
pany has an athletic field. The boys take their 
lunch and stay all day. Baseball, tennis, bas¬ 
ketball, football and similar games are played. 
Through this program juvenile delinquency 
has been greatly reduced. 

A Map That is Different — The American 
Civic Association, Inc., 901 Union Trust Build¬ 
ing, Washington, D. C., announces that Frederic 
A. Delano, Chairman of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and President of 
the American Civic Association, has had manu¬ 
factured a handkerchief map of Washington and 
the surrounding country which will be sold 
through the association for the benefit of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. The 
map is printed in six colors, red, blue, green, 
plum, brown and terra cotta, on a fine quality of 
muslin. It is possible, states the circular issued 
by the American Civic Association, that this in¬ 
teresting map will some day be of as great value 
as those early historic maps now in the hands of 
the Library of Congress and private collectors. 

The maps may be ordered from the American 
Civic Association at $1.00 each. 

Street Accident Chart—During the months of 
June, July, August and September, the Lancas¬ 
ter, Pennsylvania, Recreation and Playground As¬ 
sociation kept a record of auto accidents occur¬ 
ring to children of playground age. These were 
all taken day by day from the newspapers and 
were closely checked. Records were kept on a 
white cardboard chart, newspaper clippings being 



BRING 
EYERWEAR SAFETY 
TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EvcrWcar Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings, No. SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of sperial, EverWear-designed. fabrir-re- 
enforced, tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the seat are springy rubber: 
SAFETYl All top and bottom surfaces are corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY! All edges are 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed); SAFETY! No metal 
parts are exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split nor splinter: SAFETY! Requires 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises are reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat): DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 95 0 pounds) ; STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETY!), 

Weighs 5 kj pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its servire) : SAFETY! Triced within 
reach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4,50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS I 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 

Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Tbf WorH’t eldest and largest exclut've maker of play¬ 
ground, beach and p'ml apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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SERllCE HELPS 


Three New 
Playground Plays 

The Drama Service of the N. R. A. offers 
three new plays for summer playground 
use. They are particularly adapted for the 
use of children between nine and twelve 
years of age. 

• The Crystal Slipper 

by Marion Holbrook 

(from the story of Cinderella) 

• The Stolen Tarts 

by Mabel F. Hobbs 

• The King Who Burned the 

Cakes 

by Marion Holbrook 

The cosl of each Individual play Is $.25. The 
sef al three ptays may be secured far $.50. 


pasted in columns and marked with red stars be¬ 
side the written account of the accident. A black 
star indicated a fatal accident. The age was also 
written in a column beside the clipping. 

Although six of ‘he playgrounds were closed 
last summer because of lack of funds leaving only 
thirteen in operation in July and August, the chart 
which showed a great decrease in accidents when 
the playground season is in full swing proved that 


SUBSCRIBE $1.00 YEAR 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

/\ Journal of Communtty Religion 
Richard t. Shields, f^ifor 

How to Unite Churches 
Articlej by wtilcrs of 

The Community Church Movement 
Vital News. Religious Digest 

TWICE MONTHLY EXCEPT SUMMER 
Puhli»hfd by 

THE COMMUNITY CHURCH WORKERS,U.S.A. 

77 W.il Waihington SitmI, Chicago 


Service Helps 

O NE OE THE most iiopular of the playground 
devices manufactured e.Nclusively by 
Louden is the Junglegym. This statement is 
supported by the fact that there have been 600 
or more installations in Greater New York, 400 
in Chicago and proportionate installations in most 
of the country’s metropolitan areas. Its unusual 
popularity lies in its appeal to the natural play in¬ 
stincts of children to climb, swing and hang the 
weight of the body from the arms and legs. An- 
othcr advantage of Junglegym is that it accom¬ 
modates a large number of children at the same 
time. Children invent all kinds of games to play 
on the Junglegym—games that develop imagina¬ 
tion, initiation, self-reliance, courage, strength 
and agility. The supreme test of Junglegym’s 
powers of endurance and its high degree of 
safety along with its popularity was indicated at 
“Enchanted Island,” the children’s play paradise 
at the Chicago Century of Progress. 

The J. E. Porter Corporation of Ottawa, Il¬ 
linois, manufacturers of Louden playground, 
gymnasium and pool equipment, will be glad to 
send on request a special pamphlet illustrating 
and describing the four sizes of Junglegym. They 
will also be glad to send their new booklet de¬ 
scribing the diversified line of playground, gjin- 
nasium, beach and pool equipment. 


The Playground Department of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, is using handcraft materials made of 
canvas and wool yarns which the children make 
into pocketbooks, hand-bags and hot dish holders. 
Tlic materials come from the Pci)i>crell llraiding 
Company of East Pcppercll, Massachusetts. They 
arc popular with many playgrounds because they 
arc inexpensive and practical. 


emidren’s lives are by far safer when they arc on 
the playgrounds than wlicn tlicy are running 
Irceiy on the streets. The following figures show 
grapliically one indis|>utablc reason for establish 
ing playgrounds in the motor infested city: 

Total accidents for June—26 (t fatal) 

Total accidents for July—11 (Playgrounds 
open) 

Total accidents for August—11 (playgrounds 
open) 

Total accidents for .September—2“ (i fatal) 
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Bernard Thomas 

B ernard Thomas, known to his many friends as 
“Barney,” died on Alay ist. He came to this 
country from England forty-three years ago, and 
since 1925 had been associated with the Recreation 
Bureau of St. Petersburg, Florida, where he served 
as director of social recreation and special activi¬ 
ties. Mr. Thomas had charge of the community 
sings held every Sunday on the pier. Each week 
between 3,000 and 4,000 people gathered to sing 
under the leadership of Mr. Thomas who was 
often spoken of as “the joyous and happy song 
leader who taught St. Petersburg how to sing.” 
Of him the St. Petersburg Independent says in an 
editorial: 

■ “The death yesterday of Barney Thomas struck 
a note of sadness which rang through numberless 
homes, not only here but in distant places wher¬ 
ever people lived who visited this city, for Barney’s 
Job of making people happy by making them sing 
also made him an outstanding individual. He is 
mourned today by tourists and home folks alike, 
by aged folk and children. Plis versatility touched 
all ages and classes. He was a rare person whose 
job was his life, and he fitted into it with amazing 
perfection. People who knew him, and they are 
legion, realize that words inadequately describe 
the uniqueness of a man who could with equal 
facility charm a crowd of four year old children 
or an audience of people past seventy, lead a news¬ 
boy picnic or direct a Rotary Club in song. 

“Generous to a fault with his time, cheerful, 
witty, a natural, indefatigable leader, singularly 
adapted to the work he loved, Barney Thomas 
brightened a spot here which will long preserve 
his memory.” 



Clean 


SUNSHINE 
FRESH AIR 


Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride... 

ROTECriNG children at ploy is the oim 
of the modern playground. How im¬ 
portant to protect them from the dan¬ 
gers and dirt in dust! It's so easy ond 
it costs next to nothing. 

An opplicotion of Solvay Floke Colcium 
Chloride on gravel or eorth surfoces 
effectively ends the dust nuisance. And 
Solvay Colcium Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrographs pictured here 
show you the results. 347cultures in the 
untreated dust. Only 3 in the same dust 
treated with Solvoy Colcium Chloride. 

Germs 
in Dust 

Before treatment After treatment 




A Neglected Language 

(Continued from page 173) 

an Age of Nero or of Caligula. If, however, we 
use it in the direct expression of beauty thro.ugh 
the fine arts, we shall produce an Age of Pericles, 
of Raphael, of Shakespeare, Purcell, and Rey¬ 
nolds, or of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 

The master genius in sculpture, in painting, or 
in architecture, has sprung only from a race 
whose blacksmiths and cutlers embellished their 
anvils, their swords, and their knives with bas- 
reliefs, whose merchants decorated their ware¬ 
houses with frescoes, and whose guilds vied with 
one another to provide the most beautiful window 
or niche in their cathedral. So the great com- 


Make this o duslless outdoor season 
on your playgrounds. Send today for 
full information and booklet No. 1159. 



SoiVAY Sales Corporation 

Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufac* 
tured by The Solvay Process Company 
61 Broadway New York 


Solvay 

Chloride 


FlAKE-77%-80% 
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Tim PITTSBURGH DAY CAMPS 


poser can conic only from a people who, not in 
formal concerts, but as part of their daily lives, 
as naturally as they talk and work and play, ex¬ 
pend a share of their leisure and of their surplus 
emotional energy in making music together. The 
production of the genius in music is but a by¬ 
product of something far more important—the 
re-acquisition by the people themselves of the 
neglected language of music. 

A Century of Progress through Books 

(Coiilinucd from page ISS) 

Teacher meeting of each building. The royal 
court assembled and the King read his message to 
Parliament. The Queen, ably assisted by her 
ladies in waiting, conferred the Order of Merit 
uixin all who had attained the honor of appear¬ 
ing in the Hall of Fame and commended those 
who had received honorable mention during the 
course of the project. She then presented the 
diplomas to all who had read ten books. More 
than 700 children took part in the project. 


The Pittsburgh Day Camps 

(Continued from page 190) 


39 round trips from South Side Dis¬ 
trict at $7.50 daily. 292.50 

29 round trips from Strip District at 

$7.50 daily . 217.50 

10 round trips at $10.00 dailv. 100.00 

-$1,370.50 

Coiiiisel/ors — Street carfare for 

volunteers . $ 273.00 

Director —Car rental .$ 15.00 

Street carfare . 3.50 

Car Repairs . 8.70 

Gas and oil, month of July 21 72 
Gas and oil, month of Aug. 24.96 


SALARIES 

2yj months—1 director at $100.00 per 

month .$ 249.99 

2J4 months — 8 head counsellors at 

$60.00 |)er month. 1,080.00 


EQUIPMENT 

Games, including prizes, whistles, ctc.,$ 50.65 

Handcraft, including material and 

tools . 210.70 

Clean-up, including soap, towels, etc.. 10.30 

First aid . 4 .IS 


MISCELLANEOUS— (Irospital bills, 
phone calls, etc,) . 37,97 


Total... $5,199.80 

XoTK: Itt cottsidering tltc cost of tlic day camp 


it is im|x>rtant to rettteittlter tltat a considcraltle 
antount of clerical attd stcttographic work was 
dottated Ity the I'Vdcralion of Social Agencies and 
the local Cotittttttitity Couttcil office secretaries. 


Registration Cards 

As a result of the sumtner’s experietice it was 
suggested that sotne changes be tnade in the system 
of registration. It was recommended, for example, 
that in June each school in the districts served 
should turn in the names of the children to go to 
camp, together with the specific information 

necessary. Some attempt should be made to im¬ 

press upon the referring agencies the importance 
of turning in registration sli|)s upon the day they 
are due. It was also suggested that the following 
registration card be printed for future use: 

Registration for Pittsbcrgii Day Camps 
.Disirict 

Name of Applicant..Age. 

Address . Color. 

School. Grade.Sex. 

Referring Agency .Worker’s Name. 

Father’s Name.Mother’s Name. 

Consent of parent or guardian secured. 

Check period dcsiretl: 

July 2— 7.... July 30—.Aug. 3_ 

" 9—13.... Aug. 6—10.... 

“ 16—20.... ■’ 13—17.... 

“ 23—27.... “ 20—24.... 

(Do not write below this line) __ 


District Community Couttcii Reffistrar 

The following was printed on the other side of 
the 6" X 8" card used: 

.Park 

INTFRF.ST mSPLAYED 

Actiiity Mon. Turs. li'ed. Thurs. Fri. 

Athletics . 

Handcraft . 

Nature . 

Dramatics . 

^fusic . 

Social Reaction: Good Mixer.Seclusivc. 

Remarks or recommendations: 

Medical Examination: 

••‘Excellent; ••Fair; ‘Poor 

Counsritor 

A Tin Can Carnival 

(Continued from page 194) 

packed fruit which has been frozen in the can, 
sliced, and jMaced in a bed of lettuce with dress¬ 
ing on to|). Red and green cherries, chopped or 
whole, placed atop the salad will give an attrac¬ 
tive touch of color. For a larger group a ptinch 
botyl with informal service should be provided. 
A serving ctip of tin can ware would Ite most ap- 
propriate. If the group is small and tables are 
tised, each shotild be centered with a large tin can 
flower pot holder containing a plant. 

A clever favor, if one wishes to go that far, 
would be a tricky An o|)ener that clamps onto the 
can and opens it with a few turns of the handle. 
Of course we are aliout to forget, with all these 
suggestions, that this is something of a depression 








































ON NEW HAVEN’S NATURE TRAIL 
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party; or perhaps we are touched by a spirit of 
returning optimism and expect our sales and 
tickets to cover the overhead and allow a nice 
margin! Again, it may be that we are just trying 
to be humanistic and bring a little cheer to our 
fellowmen with our gifts. Well, again your judg¬ 
ment as well as your sentiment will have to be 
consulted. Personally, we prefer sentiment. 

May your carnival be a huge success! 

On New Haven’s Nature Tra.l 

(Continued from page 197) 

where it comes from, the story of the black birch 
that gives us wintergreen and of the shagbark, 
are all told along the interesting little trek into 
New Haven’s virgin wilderness. 

By far the most educative part of the trail is 
a section in the home stretch where a regular 
“what have you learned’’ questionnaire may be 
found. By ingeniously arranged tags questions 
concerning the high lights of the nature hiker’s 
trip are asked and answered. If one has formed 
a wrong conclusion as to a bird, a tree or a plant 
along the trail, it is immediately cleared up by 
these little tags. For instance, if one has gained 
an erroneous impression that the branches of one 
type of tree are alternately placed along the trunk 
and the branches of another opposite, as are the 
human arms, the tags quickly tell the name of 
each. 

The New Haven Municipal Bird and Nature 
Club meets weekly the year round; membership 
is open to any one over sixteen years of age. Fre¬ 
quent nature hikes and illustrated lectures are in¬ 
cluded in the club’s program. 

We have a special club house for this organiza¬ 
tion where weekly meetings are held. At these 
meetings from half an hour to an hour lecture is 
given on birds, trees, wild life or other nature 
subjects by authorities on each. Committees have 
been formed on each subject so that those inter¬ 
ested especially in trees, wild life and birds may 
serve on the corarriittees in which they are inter¬ 
ested. Or if they are interested in all these sub¬ 
jects they may belong to all the committees. We 
believe that the membership of this club will in¬ 
crease to thousands and feel it to be one of -the 
best services that we can give the people of New 
Haven, for through it we are interesting more citi¬ 
zens in our parks and are gaining increased sup¬ 
port for future developments. 

Taken from article “Increased Activilies During Times 
of Depression,” Parks and Recreation, October 1933. 
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I) I A Ai C N I) 

Install Diamond Pitching Horseshoe courts 
on your playground for a popular game 
that costs little to maintain. Diamond shoes 
and accessories are preferred by players 
everywhere. Beginners find Diamond shoes 
easy to pitch and old-timers demand them. 
Accurately made — perfectly balanced-— 
will not crack or chip. 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVENUE . . DULUTH. MINN. 



How Volunteers Helped in Philadelphia 

(Continued from page 199) 

tunity they had ever had for decorating, serving 
tea, arranging parties, planning refreshments, and 
“fixing up” everything to their hearts’ desires. 
They made touching pleas, many in letters, that 
the place be kept open during the winter so that 
they could go on with these projects, and they 
brought in the older girls and women to back them 
up. Out of this has grown the Radio Homecraft 
Clubs for every one interested—even the boys, 
and there are many of them! The project was 
carried on all winter by the director of the Tot 
Lot Playground over a local station. It has had 
the cooperation of schools, recreation centers. Le¬ 
gion Posts and clubs of all kinds. 

We have learned two things from last sum¬ 
mer’s experience. One is that children, especially 
older boys and girls, can be used to great ad¬ 
vantage on playgrounds if they are given some de¬ 
gree of responsibility. The other is that volun¬ 
teers may be of immeasurable value if they are 
carefully selected from those who have had some 
training and e.xperience. 
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I-ROM GAME ROOM TO NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

(fotmtrXy Notablt Swimmtn^ Pool» and Cuidt to 
Equtpmtnt and SuppUtt) 

Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN- 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN- 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

114 East 32nd St. New York City 


The Swimming 
Badge Tests 

• Are you planning to make the swim¬ 
ming badge tests a part of this summer’s- 
playground program.'’ 

• For those passing the tests there is an 
attractive emblem of white felt embroid¬ 
ered in red which may be secured from the 
Association for 25 cents. Certificates also 
are available. 

• 148 cities have ordered these emblems 
and certificates. Is your city one of thesc.^ 

A free copy of tht ttitt may he secured 
from the Association on request 


National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


From Game Room to Neighborhood 
Center 

(Continued from page 201) 

was 824. In January of this year, still with about 
350 children resident in the Homes, the attend- 
anec was 6207. 

W hatever elianges have occurred in the past 
five years in the population of the neighborhood 
have been in the direction of a slight decrease. 
The conclusion seems inescapable that the tre¬ 
mendous increase in attendance at the social cen¬ 
ter is due entirely to an increasing real demand 
for such facilities among the residents in the 
Homes and the neighborhood. The problem of 
the Lavanburg Homes Social Center is no longer 
to prove experimentally whether recreational ac¬ 
tivities are a legitimate and wanted part of a hous¬ 
ing project, but the embarrassing one of finding 
room enough to conduct such work adequately. 

The Staff 

The practical working basis for this program 
is an essential part of the story. Obviously, such 
work requires a .staff. Who are they, and where 
do they come from? 

From the beginning there has been one paid 
director, generally with one or two paid assist¬ 
ants. Beyond this small staff of professionals, 
the workers in the center arc of two kinds. There 
arc volunteers, from among the tenants, from 
organizations concerned with social work, and 
from university students in the city who liave 
done field work here. A few tenants have earned 
a part of their rent by serving in the center. 

By a similar arrangement, almost any housing 
project except, perhaps, those under pure private 
enterprise, could work out a scheme to staff a 
reasonably adequate recreation program. The 
greatest obstacle to the development of ‘‘social, 
recreational, and communal facilities” is not find¬ 
ing the pcojile to do the necessary work in each 
project. It is rather that those rcsponsihlc for 
Ijianning effective ways to use Public W'orks 
funds may not appreciate in time how important 
a part of the whole housing problem the question 
of communal facilities is. The moral of the 
I^Tvanburg Homes cxiicricncc seems to be that if 
a hundred families arc given the space to play 
in, they will find the means for using it. But they 
must have the space. 



New Books In the Leisure Time Field 


A Guide to Civilized Loafing 

By H. A. Overstreet. W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., New York. $2.00. 

A TRULY DELIGHTFUL ‘book, this handbook on the art • 
of living, whidh makes the adventure of leisure 
a very fascinating one. A few of the chapter headings 
give a hint of the pleasure in store for one who reads 
this book: The Fun of Handling Materials; Being 
Social; Being Alone; Adventuring with Thought; En¬ 
joying Where We Are; We Go Wandering; Taking 
Some Things Seriously, and Just Fooling Around. 

Pad and Pencil Puzzles 

By Gladvs Liovd. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $1.00. ■ 

roR THOSE who enjoy having their minds challenged 
* by the elusive puzzle here are forty pad and pencil 
puzzles, including missing words, abbreviations, incom¬ 
plete sentences and other brain teasing devices—some 
easy, others more difficult. A combination of puzzles 
will make a progressive pencil and paper party. 


The Paid Worker Plus the Volunteer 
in Music 

By C. M. Tremaine. National Bureau for the Advance¬ 
ment of Music, 45 West 45th Street, New York. 

P OINTING OUT that there never will be enough money 
available to take care of even a small percentage 
of the need for leadership in educational, social and rec- 
retitional activities. Mr. Tremaine urges the use of vol¬ 
unteers in the leisure time program and cites the value 
of the services such volunteers can give. Wliile he em¬ 
phasizes the need for volunteer leaders in the field of 
music, Mr. Tremaine’s presentation will be of interest 
to workers in all fields of civic endeavor. The pamphlet 
ahso tells of the work of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music and of the service it renders. This 
booklet is available free to directors of organizations. 


Enjoy Your Museum 

Edited by Carl Thurston. Esto Publishing Company, 
Pasadena, California. $.10 each. 

11 ERE IS an interesting series of eight pamphlets de- 
■' signed to help people who are looking at works of 
art or at reproductions of them to get more pleasure from 
them. They, have the advantage of being simple, direct 
end practical, and inexpensive. The subjects with which 
they deal are painting, water colors, prints, etchings, 
pottery and porcelain, Hopi pottery, Navajo rugs, and 
sculpture. 


Toward Fuller Living Through Public 
Housing and Leisure Time Activities 

By Abraham Goldfeld. The National Public Housing 
Conference, 112 East 19th Street, New York. $.25. 

I N THIS booklet Abraham Goldfeld, Executive Director, 

• Lavanburg Foundation, presents a study of the social, 
recreational and educational activities carried on in five 
of the better known housing projects in the New York 
metropolitan area. These include Sunnyside, Radburn, 
New Jersey, the Lavanburg Homes, the Dunbar Apart¬ 
ments—a Negro housing project, and the Amalgamated 
Houses. Mr. Goldfeld makes a strong plea for the pro¬ 
vision of recreational activities. “In the future the suc¬ 
cess of the public housing movement will be measured 
chiefly on the basis of its contribution toward making 
human life happier and richer. Fruitful and satisfying 
use of leisure time is one of the ways to be happy. 
Public housing bodies therefore cannot fail to take this 
splendid opportunity to include in their plans facilities 
for leisure time activities.’’ 

Working Together For Highway and 
Community Beautification 

By Ernestine Perry. Published by National Highway 
Beautification Council, 60 Sherman Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. $1.00. 

This pamphlet discusses a subject which is becoming 
• increasingly important as people are awakening to the 
need for safety and beauty along our liighways. State 
departments, the press, organizations and individuals are 
now demanding good-looking roads as well as good 
roads. The Federal government has recognized this de¬ 
mand by permitting Federal road aid funds to be used 
for planting trees along Federal aid highways. The 
pamphlet tells of projects which have been initiated, sug¬ 
gests methods of organizing highway beautification con¬ 
tests, and offers sources of information. 


Gymnastics, Tumbling and Pyramids 

By J. H. McCulloch, A.M. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia. $2.00. 

T hrough directions given in this book the student is 
led into the practical study of gymnastics, tumbling 
and pyramids; Tumbling stunts are concisely described 
and clearly visualized by step-by-step pictures. Instruc¬ 
tion is given in the use of a number of pieces of gymnas¬ 
tic apparatus, and pyramids and their construction are 
covered in an unusually interesting section describing 
the formation of many pyramid groups requiring from 
three to twenty students. There are 265 illustrations in 
the book. 
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The Planning and Construction of School Buildings. 

Etlitcd by Guy Montrose Whipple. Public SchooJ 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, $1.75 
paper bound: $2.50 cloth bound. 

The thirty-third Yearbook (Part I) of the National 
Society for the Study of Education is devoted to the 
planning and construction of school buildings, and is the 
work of a committee of educators of which Professor 
N. L. Engelhardt of Te.achcrs Collie, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. is Chairman. The report is divided into six sections: 
I. The Philosophy of the School Plant; II, School-Plant 
Planning Policies; 111, Educational Services; 1\', Ar¬ 
chitectural Services: \', Constructional Service, and Vf, 
Financial .Aspects of the Problem. 

Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses. 

By Ernest Elmo Calkins, leisure League of Amer¬ 
ica, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Nesv York. $25. 

A delightful booklet by one who has found the secret 
of spending his time joyously. "Whatever you do with 
that siKire time of yours,” says Mr. Calkins, “it should 
l)e something that gives you keen delight. If it doesn’t, 
then it is not a hobby—at least for you. You have guessed 
wrong and should Isegin all over again.” 

Mr. Calkins under the classifications "The Things You 
Might Do,” “Doing Things,” “Afaking Things,” and 
".Acquiring Things,” suggests how to avoid making mis¬ 
takes in choosing hoHiics. The booklet contains a com¬ 
prehensive bibliography. 

The Way of Understanding. 

By Sarah Louise Arnold. Foreword by Lou Henry 
Hoover. Girl Scouts. Inc., New A'ork. $.50. 

In 1925 Sarah Louise .Arnold was elected president of 
Girl Scouts, Inc., and served until 1928 when she became 
honorary vice-president. In this booklet Miss Arnold, 
who has written many books duriirg her career as an edu¬ 
cator, has brought together the talks she has given Girl 
Scouts at conventions of leaders or rallies of girls. They 
are full of homely wisdom and human interest, and have 
truch to offer every leader of young |>cople as well as the 
joung people themselves. 

Books of General Interest for Today’s Readers. 

Compiled by Doris Hoit. .Available from .American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan .Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. $.25. 

This annotated list of nine hundred readable books 
suitable for use in C. C. C. cami>s, classes conducted with 
C. W. A. funds and other educational activities being car¬ 
ried on l>y the government and other agencies, was com¬ 
piled at the New York Public Library under the auspices 
of the American Library .Association and the American 
.Association for Adult Ezlucatiou. in co-o))eration with 
the United States Office of lulucation. 

Charactar Education in Soviet Russia. 

Edited by William Clark Trow. Translation by Paul 
D. Kalachov. .Ann .Arlxir Press, .Ann .Arbor, .Michi¬ 
gan. $1.25. 

The step recently taken by the United States govern¬ 
ment in rccogitizing the U. S. S. R. makes it increasingly 
important that the American |>coplc understand some¬ 
thing of the erlucational and recreational forces at work 
in Russia, as well as the economic. This interesting lx)ok 
deals primarily with the Young Pioneer Organization for 
children and youth whose prime ofijcct is "political”— 
to make citizens. .A second objective is social knowledge 
and participation in the economic construction of tlic 
country. A thinl is cultural and rccrcatiouaL “Games 
arc played: motion picture', theatres and concerts arc 
attended: |iicturr galleries and museums arc visited; 
g-onp songs, hikes ami physical exercises Itavc their 
place. P.fioks arc read and i|i<tOS*cd. Radio sets are. 
f iiKtructcil. and so on through the li»t of things eblldrcii 
.■’ix! young people like to do.” 


This book cannot fail to be of interest to recreation 
workers and to all leaders of youth in America. 

Education in tha Recovery Program. 

Office of Education. U. S. Department of the In¬ 
terior. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. $.10. 

In this booklet, a reprint from School Life. Dr. George 
F. Zook. Commissioner of Education, summarizes the 
extent of the impact of the national recovery program 
on education and gives a panoramic view’ of education 
as it is in the recovery program today. New Federal 
agencies are described, the F. E. R. z\. education pro¬ 
gram is outlined, facts arc given about the program in 
action and the Emergency Nursery Schools, and there 
is information about the educational program of the 
C. C. C. camps and public works for public schools. 

Mobilizing Unemployed Rural 
Young People for Growth. 

Southern Woman’s Educational .Alliance. 401-2 Grace- 
.American Building, Richmond. Virginia. $.25. 

Constructive programs of study and activity are sug¬ 
gested. in this mimeographed bulletin, to rural communi¬ 
ties and counties and to intercsterl groups, agencies, insti¬ 
tutions and individuals. Not only programs and sources 
of help arc given but the services of the .’Alliance are 
outlined. The .Alliance has also publi.shed a number of 
inexpensive mimeographed bulletins of interest to rural 
leaders and an informal magazine. “Growing in the 
Emergency.” issued at six cents a copy. 

1000 and One. 

The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. The Edu¬ 
cational Screen, Chicago, Ill. $.75. 

The tenth edition of this list of films is carefully classi¬ 
fied, and information is given which w’ill help the pros¬ 
pective user in making his choice, in knowing where to 
scctirc the films and in obtaining the technical informa¬ 
tion necessary. 


Officers and Directors of the National 
Recreation Association 

OFFICERS 
To5trH Lie, PreKident 
John II. Finliy, First Vice-President 
John G. Winant, Second V’lce^Preiident. 

Koiiist Gasutt, Third Vice-President 
Gubtavus T. Kiisy, Treasurer 
Howard S. Braucmcr, Seeretiry 

DIRECTORS 

Mrs. Edward W. Riddli, Carlisle. Pa. 

VViLiAM Huttirwobth. Slolinc, Ht. 

Clarinci S(. Clari. Phtlidelphia, Pa. 

Hrnry L. Corbitt. Portland. Ore. 

Mat. Arthur G. Cuwmbr, Jacksonville. FIr. 

F. Trurii Davison. Locust Valley. L. L, N, V, 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J. 

OHN II. FtNLtv, New York, N. V. 
lucii Fraynr, New York, N. V. 

Rorirt Garrktt, Baltimore. .Md. 

Austin E. GatrriTiia. Seattle. Wash. 

William Halr llAaKNUs, .New^ York, N. Y. 

CiiARLti IIayprn, New York. N. Y, 

Mrs. Charlii V. Hickox, Michigan Cit)f, Ind. 

Mrs. Francis osLacy IIydl Plainfield, N. J. 

Gubtavus T, Ktsav. New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mss. Chaslu D. I.JANIRR. Greenwich, Coon. 

RnaraT I^assitir, Charlotte, N. C. 

Jnsirit Lrc. Boston, Maas. 

Edward E. Loomir, New York N. Y. 

J. 11. McCurdy, Springfield. Ma«s. 

Otto T. Mallcry, PhllsdelphlA, Pa. 

Waltsr a. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carl F^ Millirrn. Augutii. Me. 

.Mss OoDBN t... MtU-s, AVoodbury, N, Y. 

Mrs. Jamu W. Wadsworth, Jr., Washingioo, D. C. 

L C Walbii. New York, N. Y. 
risrvatcc M. Wasruro. New Ynrk, N. Y. 
oiiN G Winant, Concord, N. H. 
tas. William II. WooniN, Ja., Tucson, Aria. 



Helping Men to Be Happy 

H elping men and women to be happy here and now is to become one of the major responsi¬ 
bilities of government. 

The American citizen has in the past thought of his government as clearing the way for 
rugged individuals to build bigger and bigger barns stuffed full of material goods. The lure of material 
goods has not grown less. But even the rugged man who has succeeded in filling his barn is not 
happy when ten millions of his fellowmen are without work month after month. 

What has happened? Immigrants no longer come. Children are born less frequently. Frontiers 
have disappeared. Machines do much of the work of men. The time comes and will soon be here 
when the population of the United States will actually decline. Fewer people—fewer purchases, less 
work for the men who remain. Meanwhile machines and inventions increase apace while men grow 
proportionately fewer in number. 

Property itself commits suicide except as it provides employment, except as it provides wages 
with which men may purchase. Lending men money with which to buy ultimately means much the 
same as giving money away—except as employment is provided. 

Building bigger and bigger barns and stuffing them full of material goods, building more and 
bigger factories will never again give enough work so that all men may labor. Millions upon mil¬ 
lions of machine slaves do more and mote of the work of the world and the hands of the clock will 
not turn backward. Men are in the grip of forces bigger than themselves. 

Work men may have—but not enough to give labor to all—except there be a great extension 
of art, of education, of recreation, of movements for tbe prevention of disease. When man starts out 
to make his world beautiful, full of men who can create beauty of line, of color, of sound: when 
man starts out to give every human being the kind of education that will mean the most “durable sat¬ 
isfaction” throughout life; when each man according to his capacity and taste is given opportunity 
for vital, rich, abundant living in bis play and recreation hours: when man applies in the field of 
health the knowledge he now possesses,—then there will be more work than there are men to do. 

How is such work—such service to mankind to be financed? That is another story. Of this let 
us be sure, however, there is no good in pouring money into capital goods industry to revive trade if 
the manufactured products cannot be sold. Our substance we have wasted in building unneeded com¬ 
petitive plants, in extravagantly destroying our capital—when there was much work waiting to be 
done in the world in producing human happiness, and when such expenditures for happiness would 
have been a great monument to our times. We are built so that we cannot be happy ourselves even if 
we have work while ten million are idle, while an army of three and a quarter million of youth come 
up to sixteen years of age each year in a world in which there is little for them to look forward to in 
the way of work. Our own happiness, our own sanity, out keeping of our own souls depend upon 
our finding real and not made work for every capable, able-bodied person. We ourselves are safe in 
ourselves only as tbe world of work is restored. Otherwise we ate all lost together. 

In years gone by idle men would perhaps have been whipped into an army to make war on a 
neighboring people. In tbe field of education, recreation, health, art, service there is work for an un¬ 
told army. In a cooperative world there can be some cooperative plan for using enough able citizens 
in an army of service to do away with unemployment. 

Howard Braucher. 
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Leisure And Its Use 


By Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. 


O NE OF THE most obvious 
objects of education and 
of life itself it to learn 
how to live. That means two 
things: first, that one must 
make life physically possible 
by such compensated effort as 
will provide the necessities of 
physical existence and comfort 
for himself and those dependent on him; and sec¬ 
ond, that one will seek to find and to make op¬ 
portunity to use his human capabilities and abili¬ 
ties in larger and non-material ways and fashions, 
both for his own individual satisfaction and for 
the good of his kind. 

The first of these we call work, and the second 
we call leisure. There is a vast difference between 
leisure and unemployment. Unemployment means 
an absence of work, and that destroys the basis 
for real leisure. Unemployment merely fills the 
hours of the day with worry and anxiety. So long 
as work is not available, leisure is impossible, 
since leisure is the outgrowth and accompaniment 
of successful work. 

An immense proportion of the population of the 
modern world has known very little of leisure and 
still less of enjoyable and interesting leisure. 
Work, the first of the two aspects of life, has oc¬ 
cupied most or all of their waking hours, and such 
little time as they might have given to leisure has 
really been spent in recovering from fatigue. We 
have now come to a point where the interest of 
the intelligent mass of mankind is focused on so 
raising the general standard of living that, first, 
work will be systematically 
provided and properly remu¬ 
nerated, and second, that lei¬ 
sure will be offered, together 
with indication and guidance 
as to how that leisure may 
best be used. 

One of the physical charac¬ 
teristics of leisure is that it in¬ 
volves the rest and relaxation 


of the nervous system. The 
strain on the nerves of a brain 
worker of any kind is very 
serious and very severe during 
the hours of occupation, wheth¬ 
er these be long or short. True 
relaxation, therefore, should 
in such cases involve oppor¬ 
tunity to take part in outdoor 
life, in physical exercise, or in games. It may 
take the form of light occupation of some non- 
serious sort, such as working in a garden with 
flowers, trees or vegetables. It may often involve 
the reading of books, hearing good music, or visit¬ 
ing noteworthy collections of art, thereby ex¬ 
panding the field of intellectual interest and ac¬ 
tivity. What has now become exceedingly im¬ 
portant is that the hand worker should not only 
be offered leisure but should be guided toward its 
interesting and helpful use. This means outdoor 
interests, sports and occupations of various kinds. 

Moreover, we need to place increased emphasis 
upon the intellectual guidance of our whole adult 
population. Adult education does not mean going 
to school or even following any rigorous program 
of instruction. What it does mean is guidance and 
suggestion from competent sources as to one’s 
systematic reading, as to one’s standards of ap¬ 
preciation and judgment in art, in science and in 
literature, and as to one’s occupations in either 
work or leisure. The exercise of this guidance 
must be very carefully done and must always 
avoid prescription or control. It would be foolish 
in high degree to offer a list of books to a man 
who has been toiling for six or 
seven hours in a mine. His 
natural desire would be for the 
open air, and it would be there 
that he would naturally wish 
to look for his relaxation. One 
great trouble heretofore has 
been the comparatively few 
hours that physical workers 
have had for relaxation. The 


“The right balance between work 
and leisure, the development of 
those wants which increase the 
value of work and of those tastes 
which increase the value of leisure, 
are at the bottom of the problem of 
human education.”— Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in Report for 1924. 


Many of onr readers will doubtless 
recall Dr. Butler’s discussion of 
leisure in his annual report of Co¬ 
lumbia University for 1924. In his 
report for 1933 he states there are 
many reasons why it is appropriate 
to return to a discussion of this 
subject at the present. We present 
here extracts from Dr. Butler’s 
latest report. 
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lime lias now come, however, when with shorter 
lioiirs of labor, leisure and its relaxations are 
fortunately to take a much larger place in the life 
of the hand worker than they have ever done 
before. 

I’roperly used, leisure will increase the capacity 
for useful and productive work. This is really the 
basis of the new arguitient for shorter hours of 
labor. That argumcin is not that shorter hours of 
labor will result in less work being done, but that 
it will result in more work being done or in the 
same work being belter done. Of course, this 
means that there should be no artificial limit put 
to a worker’s ])owcr of ]iroduction. He should 
lay as many bricks in a day as he comfortably can 
without regard to the capacity of other workers 
engaged in the same occupation. In this way the 
advantage of those things with which he occupies 
his leisure will manifest itself in his capacity for 
work. W’c have a very long way to go in dealing 
with this question, because there-are jiarts of our 
own country and of other countries in which the 
standard of living is far below what it should be. 
This standard cannot be raised all at once, but 
nevertheless it should be our object to raise it by 
all means in our power, and as rapidly as possible. 
One great obstacle to the freer movement of in¬ 
ternational trade, which freer niovenient would 
be of so great benefit to the people of the United 
States and to many other peoples as well, is that 
the condition of workers in some lands is still so 
ve'y low as to make it quite incommensurable 
with the condition which we 
ha-.-e in mind for our own 
workers of todav and tomor¬ 


row. This is an international problem of large 
importance and it will not down. 

Different nations are already approaching the 
problem of leisure and its use in definite fashion. 
The new government of Italy has developed an 
extraordinarily brilliant program for the inter¬ 
esting and enjoyable use of leisure on the part of 
both children and adults. The German people 
have long had their own way of solving this prob¬ 
lem and have made large u.se of physical exercise, 
of music, and of open air life. The British, like 
ourselves, are dealing with this question just now 
in serious and jiractical fashion and along very 
much the same lines that are projected and ad¬ 
vocated in the United Slates. 

The fundamental fact to be grasped is that 
work and leisure are two interdependent parts of 
one and the same thing, which is an interesting 
and useful life. He who does not work loses one 
of the greatest of life’s enjoyments, and he who 
has no adequate leisure and no knowledge of how 
to use that leisure is deprived of life’s greatest 
satisfaction. 


“There is a spiritual revolt against the tyran¬ 
nies, the uglinesses and the vulgarities of our 
present world. Men will no longer live dull and 
sodden lives. The aspiration to live the good life 
is not for one class or one group, but is as broad 
as humanity itself. Each must be given at least a 
chance to fidfill his destiny. It is vision that we 
need above all else today.’’—Nebraska State 
Te.achers’ Association, Repiort 
of Commission on Character 
Education. 


For many workers true relaxation lies 
in participation in out-of-door life. 



Courtfsy Dr. ICilliam C. yinat 










Planning the Recreation Building 


i r IS AN unquestionable fact 
that we are now living in a 
day and age of specialists. 

One no longer feels that the family physician can 
perform a delicate operation when a specialist for 
that particular operation can be obtained. Our 
professional men are chosen because of their 
greater experience in the special field for which 
their services are desired. This is now becoming 
the case when one chooses an architect or an en¬ 
gineer to solve recreation construction problems. 
One now asks “how can we obtain the individual 
who is best suited for our particular work?’’ The 
problems are involved and their solution not easy, 
particularly in the case of public recreation 
buildings. 

Let us analyze some of these problems: An 
architect does one of two things; he either creates 
a plan, develops it, and then builds his facades 
to fit the plans; or, he does the reverse, which, by 
the way, is a too common practice for ])ublic 
buildings; namely, he designs beautiful exteriors 
and then attempts to fit the plan into these usually 
elaborate pictures. Our plan problems are so 
complicated that the last procedure is almost out 
of the question unless an unlimited amount of 
money is available. One, therefore, must start 
with the plan. 

Public buildings are, as a rule, built with defi¬ 
nite appropriations of money.' Seldom may the 
architect go over this allotment. Let us take this 
amount and divide it by the estimated cost per 
square foot for the type of structure to be built. 
In California the building laws are lenient in some 
respects and severe in others. 

By installing adequate fire pro¬ 
tection equipment, one may 
build of wood using metal lath 
and stucco if not over one 
story. Since California has been 
visited in the past by earth¬ 
quakes, its earthquake resist¬ 
ance requirements are very 
rigid. Here, wood has proven 
to be the best inexpensive 
building material. A horizon¬ 
tal stress equal to ten per cent 


of the dead load, has been found 
to be sufficient to resist lateral 
earthquake movements. A build¬ 
ing, meeting these requirements, costs about $ 3.50 
per square foot. Divide the appropriation by the 
estimated unit of cost and one can easily deter¬ 
mine how large a building on which to plan. 

'What Shall Go Into the Building? 

Knowing this, the question is asked “Well, 
what shall we put in our building?” To get the 
best advice, one calls in the director or super¬ 
visor who will probably have charge of the pro¬ 
gram of activity to be conducted in the building. 
By his experience within his community he knows 
just what it needs; that is, he will know if he is 
the genuine community leader we expect him to 
be. Some directors have hobbies or special inter¬ 
ests and one must be very careful to determine 
whether these hobbies are influencing his recom¬ 
mendations. By way of example, some energetic 
young man may feel that the great important 
need in his center is a gymnasium where he can 
develop a championship basketball team, while 
another director may have a special interest in 
dramatics and he will want the building to be a 
modern little theatre. Seldom does one have 
funds to provide all of the desirable features 
which are needed but what can be done and what 
we have to do is to adapt our plan to fit moder¬ 
ately and modestly all phases of the program. 

A modern recreation community building 
should by all means contain a large assembly hall, 
and here the architect is called upon to do almost 
the impossible with this room. 
It must be provided with a 
stage, or perhaps it should be 
termed a platform because the 
modern stage with its fly gal¬ 
leries is often far beyond our 
means. Our platform can have 
modern lighting effects, cur¬ 
tains and the necessary equip¬ 
ment to give community or 
amateur dramatics. One finds 
there is a thrill on the part of 
the dramatic groups in making 


By Raymond E. Hoyt 

Los Angeles, California 


We have asked a number of people 
who are experts in planning recre¬ 
ation facilities to share with our 
readers some of the lessons they 
have learned through their experi¬ 
ence. Mr. Hoyt, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent in charge of the Division 
of Construction and Maintenance, 
Los Angeles Playground and Rec¬ 
reation Department, suggests in 
this article some of the tilings 
which very often arc overlooked 
in planning recreation buildings. 
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tilings "(lo.'' They love to test their ingenuity and 
tlicir creativeness in this fasliion. This room 
must be reinforced enough in order that there 
may be safely conducted within it a gv-mnasium 
elass or what is now termed an active recreation 
class. Sharp corners or pilasters with flimsy 
])laster decorations must be eliminated, windows 
must be guarded, lights must be high and pro- 
teeted, the floor must be level and not slippery. 
It may be necessary to limit to some degree the 
aetivities which can be carried on in one of these 
eombination rooms and indoor baseball is the first 
on the taboo list. On the other hand, in almost 
every reasonably eonstrueted building, volley ball 
can be jilayed with perfect safety to the fixtures, 
and. with some care in planning, basketball can 
also be played safely. 

Xow that this mueh of the problem is solved, 
the director calls attention to the fact that one of 
his greatest community activities is the weekly 
neighborhood party or the old-fashioned dance. It 
is now necessary to turn the little theatre and 
gymnasium into a ball room. The most serious 
problem is the floor. For gymnasium pnr])oscs the 
floor must not be slipiiery but for .social dancing 
jturposes it is quite essential. The only solution 
to this i)roblem is to finish the floor for gym¬ 
nasium purjx).ses as there is a definite risk of a 
serious fall on a slippery floor to a volley ball or 
basketball player. A finished gymnasium floor 
can be made quite acceptable for a ilancing party 
by the use of l)orax spangles. These can be re¬ 
moved quite easily by lightly going over the floor 
with a damp cloth on a i)ush broom. The archi- 
tc-ct can ])rovide blank wall spaces which lend 
themselves beautifully to i>apcr i)ancl decorations, 
lly the use of a variety of very inex])cnsive pa])cr 
decorations, the gymnasium can be turned into a 
most charming ball room. 

This is still the age when a woman makes her 
greatest imjircssion uj)on mere man by ])lacing 
Itefore him something he can eat. Xo building for 
community recreation would, therefore, be com¬ 
plete without a kitchen. It is not within the juris¬ 
diction of a recreation dc])artment to provide the 
last word in kitchen etjuipment. The |)rcparing 
of the banquet feast should be left to the tax- 
])aying restaurant man. What the recreatioiialist 
is concerned with is the providing of adcfiuate 
facilities for the servicing of light refreshments, 
l)ot luck dinners, and noonday luncheons for 
women's jilay d;iy groups. It is well to have a 
rf)om adjacent to the kitchen for th< serving of 


refreshments. The kitchen must also be conveni¬ 
ent to the main assembly room as well as to out¬ 
side delivery'. The wise designer will provide a 
safe place in which to keep the ice cream and 
cake as small boys on the playground have been 
known to feel it is their constituted duty to be the 
first to sample the refreshments! 

If there is any floor space remaining in the ap¬ 
propriation, there should be added one or more 
small club meeting rooms for boy and girl charac¬ 
ter-building groups, local improvement or social 
club committees, playground councils, and many 
other organizations. These rooms should be sup¬ 
plied with a great amount of storage space in the 
way of cupboards and lockers. Many recreation 
directors have gone on record as saying that they 
could fill dozens of these small recreation rooms 
every night in the week. Their use is unlimited. 

Things to Keep in Mind 
Plumbing eosts money. Adequate service 
must be provided, but it is very easy to overdo it. 
If there is a play field adjacent, then, of course, 
public comfort stations must be provided to serve 
the play field. There should be no accessibility 
from these rooms to the inside of the building. 
The inside comfort facilities should be centrally 
located, easily accessible to all rooms, and above 
all it must not be necessary to pass through a 
room other than a public hallway. Where money 
is sufficient, the toilet room walls should be wains- 
eoted with smooth tile, this being the best material 
to discourage the thoughtless patron who wants 
to try out his jack-knife or to see what kind of a 
mark his ])encil makes. 

Electric fixtures must harmonize with the char¬ 
acter of the building. It is possible these days to 
get good, efficient stock electrical units in almost 
any architectural style. Great care must be taken 
to provide plenty of cireuits and of more than 
normal eleetrieal capacity. Sooner or later some¬ 
one will try to put a looo watt lamp where a too 
watt lamp was supiwsed to be sufficient. Trouble 
will surely result unless the engineer anticiiiatcs 
these almost certain overloads. Outdoor yard 
boxes are easy to install when the huilding is 
under construction. These serve Ix-autifully for 
the extra illumination demanded for sj'ecial out- 
dfwr night celebrations. Light is one of the l)est 
preventives for the unwelcome night visit of the 
gang which breaks into the huilding for no goo<l 
pur|)Ose. These night lights do not have to l>e of 
grral intensity, and when placed on corners high 
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up from the ground they serve most efficiently. 
By placing them on a time switch they will auto¬ 
matically turn off at any hour desired. These 
lights have more than paid for themselves wher¬ 
ever installed. Electrical switches are the worry 
of almost every community house manager. Ex¬ 
perienced directors will advise the architect to 
put switches to all main rooms in the director’s 
office. There must be one switch at the door for 
the convenience of the employee leaving last or 
coming first into the building. 

A modest office should be provided in every 
community building. It is quite essential to the 
health and morale of the employee to have a place 
where he can retire for a few minutes of relaxa¬ 
tion between activities. It is the many little things 
which either drive a director to distraction or 
which make him an efficient servant of the 
community. 

It would be possible to produce pages of rea¬ 
sons why a conununity recreation building is 
enough of a special case to warrant the selection 
of an architect who has first hand knowledge of 
the many delicate and complicated recreation 
problems involved in the management and con¬ 
trol of a center of this kind. One should even go 
further and include this requirement for the in¬ 
dividual- who is to be responsible for the layout 
and the design of the playground. There are 
physical and moral hazards which must receive the 
very first consideration, and only one who has 
studied or knows this problem by his experience 
is competent to plan a modern play field. 


Giving Them What They Want! 

The patrons should be segregated naturally. By 
this it is meant the small tots with their special 
play equipment should be placed where they 
naturally desire to be. Small children love to be 
near the office or the entrance to the building. It 
is, therefore, essential that they be placed there. 
The unemployed men who have been making such 
great use of the public recreation facilities in the 
past few years care nothing about being close to 
the building, but they do demand adequate shade 
and protection from the wind, and they are most 
annoyed when stray balls find their way into their 
area or when children insist on running and yell¬ 
ing too near them. They should, therefore, be 
placed in the most secluded and out-of-the-w'ay 
corner where they may enjoy their activities un¬ 
molested. The older boys and girls demand free¬ 
dom. They must have wide, open spaces in which 
to play. They must be permitted to “slam” the 
ball without fear of a reprimand from the director 
or supervisor because they might hit the build¬ 
ing, knock the ball into the small children’s area, 
or even over the fence. “To do and not taboo” is 
what these live, energetic, wholesome, red-blooded 
boys and girls want. 

All equipment and play apparatus must be as 
safe as it is humanly possible to make it, con¬ 
sistent, however, with certain good judgment as 
to the degree of thrill remaining. There is this 
something which we call “thrill” that must re¬ 
main. If left to the decision of boys and girls by 
(Continued on page 25S) 


The Griffith Recre¬ 
ation Center at Los 
Angeles was erected 
by relief funds at 
a cost of $16,000. 
The patio contains 
a stage and olso a 
fireplace. 




A Hobby Workshop in a Museum 


A WORKSHOP providing free 
opportunity for sketching, 
modeling and other leisure 
activities has been inaugurated by the Newark 
Museum as an extension of its educational pro¬ 
gram. The workshop, which is in many respects 
an innovation in museum work in this country, is 
located on the first floor of the Museum. Its 
equipment and working materials are to be con¬ 
tinuously available to the adult public during the 
Museum’s open hours. 

The workshop is a result of the increasing pop¬ 
ularity of the Museum’s senior hobby clubs, of 
which four have been in operation for a year with 
a total membership of three hundred. These clubs 
are informally organized groups of amateurs and 
hobbyists interested in sketching, modeling, nature 
study and stamp collecting. The groups have been 
meeting regularly on Sunday afternoons and have 
planned their own programs. The informality of 
amateurs meeting to share a common interest has 
been emi)hasized in these grrups, and the formal 
instruction of art schools or of evening courses 
has been carefully avoided. A staff member has 
worked with the groups as a secretary seeing that 
announcements and other details arc taken care 
of. As far as ptjssible instruction of any type is 
avoided, and the em]>hasis is on developing the 
])owers of ob.scrvation. Except for occasional be¬ 
ginners literal “coining" of pictures or sculpture 
is discouraged. I'rom time to time the sketching 
and the nKxlcling groups have asked well-known 
artists of the community 
to talk to their groups, and 
outstanding stamp collect¬ 
ors and nature students 
have met with the other 
groups. In the spring 
months, field trips for 
study have been arranged. 

The workshop is ar¬ 
ranged to l)c oi>en to the 
full view of the jnddic 
and to the staff members 
wrirking in adjacent de¬ 
partments. Work tables, 
easels, drawing boards. 


plastecine, iJencils, soap for carv¬ 
ing, and other materials are avail¬ 
able. Mask making, finger paint¬ 
ing, puppet making, soap carving, wood carving, 
linoleum block printing, charcoal drawing pastels, 
oil paintings, and water colors have been under¬ 
taken during the past winter by members of the 
sketching and modeling clubs. Field trips and 
study periods on birds, minerals, scientific photo¬ 
graphing, astronomy, and similar subjects have 
been arranged by the nature study group, and the 
stamp collecting group has flourished with speak¬ 
ers on various special topics and oppiortunities for 
members to display their collections. 

Members of the workshop groujis are working 
towards an exhibit next fall which will include 
objects made or collected by them during the cur¬ 
rent year either in the workshop or during the 
vacation months. During the week of May 6th 
there was shown in conjunction with the work¬ 
shop a small exhibit of ship models, paintings, 
weavings, furniture and other articles made by 
business and ])rofessional men of this vicinity. 
The exhibit was planned and arranged by the 
Newark Junior League and it included only crea¬ 
tive hobbies—no collectors’ hobbies. The exhibit 
featured the work of a number of the best known 
men in the city, and served to attract wide atten¬ 
tion to the Museum’s newly opened workshop. 

liecause of its jiresent heavily curtailed budget, 
the Museum will not be able to have a full-time 
staff member in charge of the workshop, although 
it is hoped eventually to 
do this. The New Jersey 
Emergency Relief Admin¬ 
istration, through its Lei¬ 
sure Time Division, has 
assigned a leader who will 
meet once or twice a week 
in the workshop with the 
members of the hobby 
groups. 

In inaugurating the 
workshop the Museum 
feels that it is both meet¬ 
ing the present demand 

(Continu4'(1 on (>agr 2.^8) 


By Russell Newcomb 


“For the man wlio lias diseovered tlie eon- 
.‘iimmalc joy of a hobby, no exeiises are 
iieees.sary, no justification is in order. Tliat 
it should fill his leisure lioiirs and divert 
his mind from the prcs.siire of everyday 
problems arc reasons enough for the fre¬ 
quent and sometimes frenzied pursuits of 
the nature lover to Ids woods, llic liihlio- 
philc to his hook shop, the golfer to his 
green. 1'he pursuit is enough. Hut on the 
other hand there are some liohhies that 
offer additional rewards. They are the 
creative hobbies productive of something 
you can lay your hands on when the ehase 
is over."—From editorial in the Craftsman, 
January-Fehniary, 1934 
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Adventures 

in 

Star Gazing 

By 

John W. Handlan 

Oglebay Institute 
Wheeling,WestVirg inia 



Courtesy Oglebay Instittite 


The true story of 
on enterprising 
group of people 
who, locking the 
scientific equip¬ 
ment they wonted, 
went to worb and 
mode it, ond hod 
o most enjoyable 
time doing it! 


only. The dozen or so 
amateur astronomers 
who were drawn to 
these lectures soon 
learned that other 
W'heeling people were 
interested in the same 
things. They found 
that the Diocesan 
Chancellor of the Ro- 


NCE UPON A time" there were some people 
in Wheeling who were interested in as¬ 
tronomy. So they formed a small study 
group and occasionally some one gave a talk on 
the subject. These enthusiasts soon found that 
they wanted a closer acquaintance with stars and 
planets than the telescope available for their use 
could give them. But, sad to relate, the cost of an 
instrument of the size they desired was prohibi¬ 
tive. Then some one said; “Let’s make one!’’ They 
•did, and as a result many of the population of the 
Wheeling district are becoming star-minded. 

That, in a word, is the story of another inter¬ 
esting development in the program of Oglebay 
Institute at Oglebay Park, Wheeling. And perma¬ 
nently mounted on a hilltop at the Park is an ac¬ 
curate, powerful, eight-inch reflecting telescope— 
a gift to Oglebay Institute by the Wheeling As¬ 
tronomy Club. 

Oglebay Institute’s chief part in the accomplish¬ 
ment has been to bring together individuals of 
kindred interests, astronomy hobbyists. Starting 
early in 1928 the Institute began presentation of 
weekly, outdoor lectures on various phases of 
natural science. Some of these were on astron- 


man Catholic Church, 
Msgr. 1 *'. E.W’ebcr, was an enthusiastic and capa¬ 
ble astronomer who owned a portable telescope 
and who was generous in lending it. They learn¬ 
ed that another Wheeling clergyman, Rt. Rev. R. 
E. L. Strider, Bishop-Coadjutor of the Episcopal 
Church was also an astronomy enthusiast. They 
discovered then an e.xecutive of a steel manu¬ 
facturing corporation and an executive of a glass¬ 
ware manufacturing company of the city had been 
interested to the point of purchasing telescopes 
which they were not averse to lending to fellow- 
enthusiasts. 

After a time these astronomy enthusiasts met 
Dr. O. F. H. Bert, instructor in astronomy at 
Washington and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 
and lecturer in astronomy to students of the an¬ 
nual nature training school at Oglebay Park. 
Eventually, a winter study class in star study was 
formed with Dr. Bert as instructor and with a 
nominal fee charged for the series of lectures and 
“telescope nights.’’ 

This class was the nucleus of the Wheeling 
Astronomy Club which subsequently was formed 
with Oglebay Park as a rallying place. The club 
is now affiliated with the West Virginia Nature 
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Association, Inc., wliich also had its genesis in the 
nature study i^rograin eondiicted by Oglebay In¬ 
stitute at Oglebay Park. Similar scienee-hobby 
clubs in botany and in ornithology, respectively, 
arc likewise flourishing at the Park as part and 
parcel of the Nature Association—but this is an 
astronomy story! 

In the winter of 1932-33 members of the As¬ 
tronomy Club felt the club should secure a large 
telescope to be permanently located at the Park 
for their use. They felt that their continued bor¬ 
rowing of privately-owned instruments had come 
to be an imposition upon the generosity of tliose 
who lent them. They knew the prohibitive cost 
of large telescopes but had heard, through mem¬ 
bers of the Institute’s activities stafT, of success¬ 
ful, home-made instruments. Some of these were 
the property of members of the Astronomical Sec¬ 
tion of the Pittsburgh Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Soon there was a pilgrimage of interested 
Wheeling astronomers to the haunts of the Pitts¬ 
burgh star-gazers. There they saw a variety of 
ingenious, amatetir-madc reflecting telescopes and 
immediately decided to btiild one of their own— 
an eight-inch reflector. Among the club members 
were engineers and trained mechanics. There 
were plenty of willing workers. The necessary 
glass was purchased and the grinding of a mirror 
began. M. C. Hine, manager of Oglebay Park for 
the Wheeling Park Commission, made available to 
the astronomers the use of the Park’s carpenter 
shop at night and on Saturday afternoons. The 
work went on slowly and carefully and by late 
spring of 1933 it was finished. 

Then arose the question of a stiitable tube, ex¬ 
act revolving and elevating mechanism and the 
heavy type of permanent motmt rcqtiired for an 
eight-inch scope. Members of the club interested 
officials of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, and a 
half-dozen or so expert workmen of the corpora¬ 
tion themselves became interested in the project. 
The club members designed the scope mounting 
and mechanism. The steel com|)aiiy workmen con¬ 
structed ttibc and mount and placed the lens and 
reflecting mirrors under the expert direction of 
the club's technically-trained men. 'I'hc Wheeling 
Park Commission built a concrete base for the 
mounting. 

Club members ap|)carcd at midnight, exactly, 
at the tclcsco[)c location with transits and other 
parapheraalia of mysterious significance to the 
uninformed, liarnest sights were taken U]<on the 


North Star—and the exact alignment of the big 
new ’scope was figured. 

Public Telescope Nights 

The telescope was jdaced, dedicated and for¬ 
mally accepted by Oglebay Institute last summer. 
From then until the cold and snow of the West 
Virginia hills forbade much activity went on in 
the way of static otitdoor observations, and “pub¬ 
lic telesco])e nights’’ were regularly conducted 
with members of the club in charge. These public 
occurrences are being continticd in the spring, 
summer and fall of 1934. 

In 1934 the chib has sponsored a series of radio 
talks on astronomy over the Wheeling broadcast¬ 
ing station WW\’A with 5,C)00-watt power. Msgr. 
Weber has been speaker for the first series of 
weekly popular lectures upon astronomy and 
others of the club membership plan to take up the 
burden when Father Weber has completed his 
series. The radio station has adopted the program 
as a studio feature and the number of favorable 
comments received has induced them to plan to 
continue the lectures after the current series has 
been completed. 

Each “public telescope night” is preceded by the 
radio talks in the course of which the speaker in¬ 
forms his listeners of some of the things which 
may be viewed through the telescope on the next 
“telescope night.” As a result the public observa¬ 
tion periods are becoming extremely popular 
throughout Wheeling district. Not only docs the 
general public attend the Saturday night events, 
but teachers of science classes, leaders of Boy 
Scout troops and informal, private groups make 
arrangements with members of the club to have 
private instruction at the ’scope on mid-week 
nights. 

Many people, apparently, have been much sur¬ 
prised to learn that Saturn really docs have rings 
which are “just like the pictures in the book.” It 
is a tribute to the publicity genius behind the 
Chicago World’s Fair that the star Arcturus, 
which set the lights ablaze in and over the big 
exjiosition, should have proved a most popular 
object of observation by the laymen who visited 
the Oglebay Park telescope last year. 

Other Projects 

Yes. there’s no doubt that things astronomical 
in Wheeling district are definitely “looking up,” 
in more than a literal sense. At least one new 

(Continued on fagf 



The Twentieth National Recreation Congress 


T he Recreation Congress 
to be held in Washington, 

D. C., October 1-5, 1934, 
will be particularly timely and 
significant. Both lay and profes¬ 
sional recreation leaders need 
the stimulus of a great national 
conference on community rec¬ 
reation at this time. Problems have been pressing. 
Fundamental changes affecting the future of rec¬ 
reation are taking place in national and commu¬ 
nity affairs. In every city have been felt the lash 
of reduced appropriations and drastic economies, 
the loss of loyal and efficient workers, the discon¬ 
tinuance of some activities, and the struggle to 
serve an increasing public demand with fewer re¬ 
sources. There have been important changes in 
the nature of programs and pronounced tenden¬ 
cies on the part of Federal and State governments 
toward greater activity in recreation. The Con¬ 
gress will offer the opportunity for laymen and 
public officials to discuss their problems and to 
plan together how to meet the challenge which 
increased leisure presents. 

Some of the questions to be discussed at section 
meetings and which are related to the great gen¬ 
eral theme are as follows: 

What special service can the recreation move¬ 
ment render to youth just graduating from high 
school and college who are unable to find employ¬ 
ment ? 

Problems in recreation 
program building in the cre¬ 
ative arts and crafts. 

What are 
the gains, if 
any, in having 
special lay. 
boards or com¬ 
missions in 
city govern¬ 
ments charged 
with responsi- 
b i 1 it y for 
working on 
the special 
problems of 


schools, parks, recreation? 

What college and university 
courses are desirable for men 
and women who after college 
training are immediately to be¬ 
come play and recreation 
leaders ? 

What schools are doing to 
prepare children for abundant living and give 
them abundant life now. 

What parks are doing for abundant living. 

Is it desirable for the recreation movement in 
the United States to further special types of rec¬ 
reation which require less of leadership and or¬ 
ganization ? How can this be done ? What are 
the activities for adults which practically run 
themselves ? 

Changes that need to be made in recreation 
during the present emergency period—changes in 
program, method and in content. 

What can be done to secure a better under¬ 
standing of the national and local recreation 
movement ? 

If I had full power to represent the people of 
the city in which I live and a measure of financial 
freedom in helping them toward abundant living, 
what would I do? 

What men and women want to do in their free 
time. 

Problems in cooperation arising in community 
planning for play and recreation for youth and 
other age groups. 

Soft ball problems. 
Problems of board mem¬ 
bers responsi¬ 
ble for recre¬ 
ation and park 
services. 

Zestful liv¬ 
ing through 
music. 

Keeping 
alive through 
drama. 

Coni rade- 
ship through 
social recrea¬ 
tion. 


The twentieth National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress, the first to be 
held since the International 
Congress in Los Angeles in 1932 , 
will meet in Washington, Octo¬ 
ber 1 - 5 . The Wardman Park 
Hotel will he the headquarters. 


The Wardman Park Hotel which will be the 
headquarters of the Recreation Congress. 
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How to I'-rovide recreation more adequately for 
women and girls. 

Widening horizons through contact with nature. 

Adventure through recretition or crime? 

Public cami)ing—national, state, munieipal. 

Recreation engineering prolilems. 

Recreation that builds home and family life. 

What services on hobbies sbould local recre¬ 
ation departments be |)re]>ared to give? 

I'or general sessions and .sym])osium discu.s- 
sions are such tojiics as: constructive economy in 
government ; recent social tremis related to recre¬ 
ation ; cooperative service on the i)art of educa¬ 
tion-recreation Jigencies; what can adult educa¬ 
tion do for abundant living; national government 
service throngb recreation; wbat can the churches 
do for ahiindant living. 

In addition to the opijortunity which the Con¬ 
gress offers for the discussion of vital iiroblenrs 
and an e.xchange of o|iinions. the fact that the 
meeting is to be held at Washington will in itself 
be of interest. Washington is the hub of national 
life where history is being made. Here arc tbe 
numerous agencies with national beadquarters, 
such as the National Park Service, the National 
IMucation Association, and tl>e National Coitgress 
of Parents and Teachers, ^\'ith these organiza¬ 


tions many recreation leaders have had contact. 
1 lore also is located the heatlquariers of the Fed¬ 
eral Emergency Relief .\dministration. responsible 
tor making available funds for work projects in 
recreation, as well as in other community 
activities. 

The capital city is steadily developing into one 
of the most beautiful and interesting cities of the 
world. Washington offers c.xamjdes of city plan¬ 
ning, park construction, water front dcveloinnent, 
and the organization of playgrounds and com¬ 
munity centers worthy of study and emulation. 
Rock Creek Park, one of the most beautiful rec¬ 
reation areas in the United States, is but a stone’s 
throw from the hotel. Of recreational oi)|>ortuni- 
ties there will Ik; many. I’lie city offers twenty- 
five golf courses, bridle i)atbs, numerous tennis 
courts, boating and swimming. Opiwrtunily will 
be given for sight-seeing. 

The twentieth Recreation Congress promises to 
be one of tbe most interesting and significant 
gatberings in the history of the recreation move¬ 
ment. It is hoped that all sections of the country 
will be well represented. 

h'or furtber information write to Mr. T. E. 
River.s. National Recreation .Association, 315 
Fourth .Avenue, .New A’ork City. 








Leisure Time Activities for Men and Boys 


T he old saying, “What 
is one man’s medicine 
is another man’s poi¬ 
son,” is quite true in the 
field of recreation. Athletics 
fail for all as age advances, 
and the individual who has 
failed to develop some 
hobby other than athletics 
by means of which he may 
occupy himself in his leisure 
time, sooner or later pre¬ 
sents a sad picture of one 
who has failed to prepare himself for the enjoy¬ 
ment of his leisure. And this is true, no matter 
whether the .individual in question is a college 
professor, an ex-president of the United States, 
a retired business man, or one who has earned a 
livelihood by hard physical labor. 

One who approaches this subject thoughtfully 
must do so with a clear appreciation of certain 
facts; first, the future will probably hold increas¬ 
ingly for each one more leisure time than was en¬ 
joyed by his parents or by any other civilized peo¬ 
ple, and the use of this leisure time will be a de¬ 
termining factor in the life of the individual as 
well as the nation. In fact, time devoted to lei¬ 
sure, whether this be voluntary or otherwise, will 
be greater than time devoted to work. 

I myself rather suspect that one is justified in 
feeling that the future progress of civilization 
will depend more upon how people use their lei¬ 
sure hours than upon the work which they do in 
their hours of toil. This perhaps has always been 
the case with all people of all time. “Many a 
civilization of ’the past,” says L. P. Jacks, “has 
owed its downfall to untrammeled leisure,” and 
he fears that our own may perish from this cause 
unless there is education for the right use of it. 
Probably the Romans illustrate as well as any 
people what we may expect to happen as the re¬ 
sult of the improper use of leisure, for when they 
ceased to be a laboring nation and grew rich and 
affluent, Roman civilization came to an end. It 
was not their wealth which brought this about so 
much as the way in which they used their leisure. 


For most of us, says the 
gloomy Dean Inge, the right 
use of leisure is no doubt a 
harder problem than the 
right use of our working 
hours. The soul, he says, is 
dyed with the color of its 
leisure thoughts. Otto Kahn, 
in speaking about leisure, 
puts it in another way. He 
says: 

“.Apart from those lessons 
which we learn from our daily 
experience in the routine af¬ 
fairs of OUT existence, and in our regular occupations, it 
is not too much to say that our individual development, 
the very contents of our lives, are largely influenced, if 
not determined, by the use to which we put that part 
of our time which is not absorbed by tbe demands of 
what government statistics term ‘gainful occupation.’” 

Educating for Living 

If the use of leisure hours is to be an impor¬ 
tant factor in determining the future progress of 
our civilization, then it would seem that educa¬ 
tion should train more for living and less for toil. 
The individual must somewhere along the educa¬ 
tional path gain an interest in some side-line, some 
hobby, which will be a source of satisfaction to 
him in his leisure hours in later life, quite distinct 
from the activities for which he is trained and by 
means of which he makes his living. 

In the past, many schools and institutions of 
higher learning have been training young people 
to make a living, but for the great bulk of our 
population there is less reason for that now than 
in the past. Of course there are many exceptions, 
espyially among the professions. But it is cer¬ 
tain that in these days, after boys and girls are 
permitted by law to work in factories, they will 
soon earn as large wages as they will ever earn. 

The second fact which should be recognized is 
that the future is to become a young man’s world. 
Men will retire at an earlier age from life activi¬ 
ties than in past years, and must face a life of 
unemployment and leisure. This period of great¬ 
ly increased leisure will come at a time of life for 
most of us when athletic pastimes will not satisfy, 
and we must turn, regardless of our interests in 


By Edgar Fauver, M. D. 


At a meeting held on March 17 th 
at the New Britain, Connecticut, 
Normal School, Dr. Edgar Fauver, 
Professor of Physical Education at 
Wesleyan University, stressed the 
importance of developing interests 
other than athletic, and presented 
a strong ease for hobbies based on 
his own e.xperience and leisure 
time preferences. 
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past years, to sonic other jiastiines for our 
recreation. 

In tlic third place, we who are interested in 
education must realize that hut few boys and girls 
of those entering the primary school actually go 
to the high school, and still fewer to college. 
Preparation for leisure should, therefore, begin 
down in the lower grades, if we are to fit the 
majority of our people for the use of leisure. 

In the fourth place, not all recreation can pos¬ 
sibly be of an athletic nature. For long before the 
majority of men have reached my age. recrea¬ 
tional activities of an athletic nature will be im- 
jiossihlc or undesirable, and for those men who 
arc em])loycd, as many of the 
boys now in grammar school 


a.s olTcring desirable means for the occupation 
of leisure hours. Among the recreational ac¬ 
tivities other than athletics I place first of all an 
interest in the great out-of-doors. Interest in this 
should be dcveloi)ed at an early age, and it seems 
very unfortunate to me that anyone living in such 
a country as Xew England should fail to gain an 
a])i)reciation of the beauty of the land in which he 
lives. I have sjx*nt the last thirty summers in a 
\alley amid the mountains of Xew Hampshire in 
a boys' cant]). In this camp, as at most others, 
there are sjx,‘cialists in nature who take parties out 
each day to observe first-hand the trees, plants, 
birds and rocks. Perhaps no better o])portunity 


will be employed, in hard 
manual labor three or four 
hours a day, recreation of a 
violent athletic nature will 
not be needed and will not be 
advisable. 

I’eforc taking u]) athletics 
and games as forms of recre¬ 
ation. I wish to present other 
types of activity which to my 
mind are of c<iual, if not 
greater, importance to the 
average individual. There 
arc so many of these activi¬ 
ties that there is not time to 
discuss any of them fully, 
and time to mention only a 
few of them casually. 

Nature Interests 
1 have heen (|uite im¬ 
pressed by the fre<iuency 
with which all writers on the 
subject call attention to an 
interest in nature and the ilo- 
ing of things with the hands 

Youth if the lime for athletic 
iportf. Thefe activitiei fail 
as age advances, and the in¬ 
dividual who has failed to 
develop some hobby other 
than athletics sooner or later 
presents the sad picture of 
one who has neglected to 
prepare himself for the 
enjoyment of his leisure. 
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will ever come to the boy to make a friend of 
nature than that offered by the summer camp. It 
IS not unusual for a boy to learn to recognize 
every variety of tree that grows in the neighbor¬ 
hood of camp, as well as a hundred or more plants 
and flowers. They come to know the common 
birds, and often receive first-hand information 
about the formation of the rocks and the hills 
over which they ramble day after day. They learn 
to identify the butterflies and moths and beetles of 
the region, and are taught to set and mount the 
specimens they secure. They frequently receive 
instruction about the stars and planets and the 
other heavenly bodies, and it is not uncommon to 
hear some of the boys on clear evenings pointing 
out and arguing about 
certain ones of the larger 
stars and star groups. A 
few months after the 
close of camp no boy 
would recall all the names 
and information about 
these things, but the net 
gain in the interest in the 
out-of-doors and the abil¬ 
ity to enjoy it must be 
considerable and lasting. 

On many occasions I 
have sat with groups of 
boys about a camp fire 
on top of a mountain in 
the gathering darkness 
after the supper cooked 
over the same fire had 
been eaten, when the stars came out one by one 
and seemed much closer and more friendly than 
in the city, when the winding road three thou¬ 
sand feet below in the valley gradually faded out 
and the lights in the distant farm houses began 
to twinkle, when the rose and lavender on lake 
and mountain changed to meet the approach of 
night—and I have noticed that the most obstreper¬ 
ous boy became silent and thoughtful, and I have 
wondered if perhaps they felt something of awe 
of the heavens above and the earth beneath. It 
has seemed to me on such occasions that there has 
come to each some notion that God was in his 
Heaven, some notion of some power greater than 
anything yet experienced, which was responsible 
for it all, and a love for nature which will be life¬ 
long. 

Only last summer a counselor who was with me 
at camp began, to take an interest in nature. He 


had been a grand athlete in his day, playing foot¬ 
ball, baseball and basketball. Sauntering into our 
so-called nature lodge at the camp one day, he be¬ 
came interested in the collections of moths and 
butterflies, flowers and plants, which small boys 
of the camp were making. The infection took. 
It was interesting to see the growth of the inter¬ 
est of this counselor, this hardy athlete, in moths 
and butterflies. It was not long before he, too, 
was out with a net attached to a long pole, chas¬ 
ing butterflies, and he, too, was spending his even¬ 
ings with a pail of decayed apples and vinegar, 
smearing it on the trunks of trees and later turn¬ 
ing his flashlight on it in the hope that he would 
discover some moth of rare vintage and capture it. 

I question whether this 
man, a Phi Beta Kappa 
and an athlete and a sec¬ 
ond year law student, 
ever had gained such a 
thrill from anything as 
that which he experi¬ 
enced when he captured 
a rare specimen of the 
underwing. This certain¬ 
ly is an activity which so 
far as this man is con¬ 
cerned will provide him 
recreation when legal 
work becomes most ab¬ 
sorbing and when ath¬ 
letics are no longer pos¬ 
sible. 

I trust you will pardon 
references to my own personal interests. I have 
been an athlete, with the emphasis on the “has 
been.’’ I have known the thrill which comes to 
few of making a home run in the twenty-first in¬ 
ning of a baseball game with three men on bases 
and the score 6-3 in favor of the opposition. I 
have known the thrills which come from touch¬ 
downs which have won games, and field goals 
which have tied scores, and I know the delightful 
sensation of making a final smash of a high lob 
to win a tennis match. On very rare occasions I 
have enjoyed the rare delight of propelling a golf 
ball 250 yards down the fairway and seeing it roll 
up to the lip of a cup. I have known the pleasure 
of coaching championship teams in many sports. 

Antiques As a Hobby 

But a thrill greater than any of these came to 
me many years ago from quite a different source. 



Courtesy Dr. William G. Vinal 

Nature interests developed in youth make 
for a happy use of leisure in later life. 
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I had completed with niy own 
hands a log cabin for a summer 
home, and wished to furnish it. 

One day I stopped in a black¬ 
smith shop on a country hillside 
in New Hampshire, and there, 
nestled where it had been for 
twenty-five years or more, under 
wagon-wheels and wagon tires and debris of other 
kinds, 1 found a beautiful Empire couch of solid 
mahogany, with beautiful carving on arms and 
legs. This was the start of an interest in an¬ 
tiques which apparently is to be lifelong. I can 
think of many occasions quite comparable to the 
one described above. My mind goes back twenty- 
five years to the time I found a beautiful Duncan 
Phyfe couch in the loft over an ice-house attached 
to a rambling old barn. This was discovered only 
as the result of the sunlight which, trickling 
through the cracks of the loft, illuminated a brass 
claw. I remember yet the jileasurc that I e.xpcri- 
cnced in finding a beautiful curly maple chest-on- 
chest with twenty-seven original brasses in a 
kitchen in a lonely little house well up in the hills 
where I had seen it fifteen years previously, and 
which on the second visit became iny own. 

1 f you wish to have a real occupation for leisure 
hours which is recreational and interesting, buy 
a piece of antique furniture, dark with the varnish 
of ages, and with a jiicce of glass or a scraping 
tool, remove the varnish, smooth the surf.ace with 
sandpaper or mineral wood, and then apply a lit¬ 
tle linseed oil and pumice stone and see the beau¬ 
tiful te.xlure of the mahogany or cherry develop. 
It may be that tur|x;ntine and burnt umber will 
Ik: your choice, for the [liecc may be a chest made 
of old Xcw England white pine. It may be that 
one leg or an arm of the chair is missing, but 
there is still gotxl oak and hickory grown out of 
which reproductions may lie made with only a 
slight skill in the use of a saw and a knife. 

1 had always wanted to have a butterfly table. 
Some eight or ten years ago, in an antique store 
in Portland, Maine, I saw just the one 1 wanted. 
The dealer kindly turned out and sold to me re- 
))roductions of the four legs, which I brought 
home in my arms to Middletown. They were of 
cherry. A summer or two later, some wide cherry 
lK)ard came into my (mssession, and after some six 
or seven years of work in such leisure hours as I 
couhl find, I reproduced this butterfly table. Not 
[icrfect by any means, but more beautiful in my 
sight than any piece of furniture money could 


buy. If you really want thrills, 
become a collector, finisher or 
maker of antiques. My cellar 
shop always contains glue, shel¬ 
lac, oil, turpentine and a small 
collection of clamps. There is 
always some couch, chair, table, 
chest of drawers, or a secretary 
to be repaired and refinished. In my garage are 
several white pine boards twenty feet long by 
nearly thirty inches wide. These came from an 
old house in which Reginald deKoven was bom, 
a house in which Charles Dickens spent several 
nights and which was used for years as a dormi¬ 
tory for the women of Wesleyan. If my health is 
spared for another nine years when I shall retire 
from college life and have leisure, 1 know what I 
shall make of these boards. 

The Delights of Gardening 
That is not my only interest. 1 should like to 
invite you to wander with me in my gardens 
where a few flowers grow—one in Middletown 
and one in New Hampshire. They are such poor 
gardens as gardens of the wealthy are pictured, 
but into these gardens have gone many moments 
of ha|)piness and honest toil, and from them have 
come much joy and peace as I have “wandered by 
ri|)pling brooks, under blue skies, over grassy 
vested greens, and have learned to love nature 
and feel her response.” 

Training for Leisure 

Coming now to what was probably intended to 
be the real subject of this paper, recreational ath¬ 
letics and games, I have three very definite con¬ 
victions. h'irst, that if we wish to train for lei¬ 
sure, we must cultivate in the individual a love 
for sport for sport’s sake, which is quite distinct 
from the love of winning. Second, we must train 
individuals in individual games, rather than in 
team games, which can be carried on and played 
long after many of our so-called major sports can 
Iw played. Anil third, 1 have a very definite feel¬ 
ing, and this is said with no criticism of intercol¬ 
legiate athletics, that few of our interscholastic 
and intercollegiate games make any contribution 
to the individual players in the way of preparing 
them for leisure hours, yet it is true that every 
.school that maintains varsity teams puts its great¬ 
est emphasis on these to the neglect of other ac¬ 
tivities which have carry-over values. 

ICnitliiiiifH nn fafif 2.^9} 


“The essential thing in train¬ 
ing for athleties as a recrea¬ 
tional pastime is not neees- 
sarily the development of un¬ 
usual skill in any sport, but 
the development of a love for 
play and for the by-produets 
of play.” 



Playground Teams 




T he City of Little Falls, New York, indus¬ 
trial. senii-foreign and well stocked with 
children, embarked last summer upon its first 
playground program. The 10,000 inhabitants of 
the community, as well as the newly organized 
staff, recognized the potentialities of play and 
were deeply interested in making the program a 
success. They were, they felt, starting on a cru¬ 
sade of health and citizenship. 

The city had its share of boy gangs, some of 
them large, some small, and a few delinquent. 
Back lot diamonds, swimming holes, freight cars, 
factory windows and side hills had great fascina¬ 
tion for them. Groups' of boys roamed in quest of 
adventure—usually of the wrong sort. How to 
get hold of these gangs and organize them into 
playground groups was one of our big problems, 
but we kept at it until twenty-two teams consist¬ 
ing of 325 boys had registered in the Junior 
League and the terror of the neighborhood 
grounds had become the “champion” of the near¬ 
est playground. Hundreds of other boys and 
girls, too, used the playgrounds, but the League 
was the outstanding junior contribution to the 
program. 

As directors and equipment appeared at the six 
playgrounds nearby, gangs from three to ten in 
number were not slow in making use of the facili¬ 
ties. But the attendance was not regular and many 


Neighborhood ©angs 

By 

Richard James Hurley 


neighborhoods were not being reached. An Inter- 
jilayground League was projected to compete in 
soft ball, volley ball, track and horseshoe pitching. 

definite schedule, we decided, would be played 
in each sport. Ratings would be kept and cham¬ 
pionships declared. Teams would be placed ac¬ 
cording to age and skill in an older “A” division 
and a younger “B” set. Our first move was to 
make teams of the gangs already on the plaj^- 
grounds and start our program. The word, we 
felt sure, would soon spread. 

During the first few days we talked with the 
gangs already in touch with us about the League, 
took down their membership, age and tentative 
line-up, and scheduled games. They told us of 
other gangs, and by the underground telegraph 
system which boys use, we met and measured 
each other. 

The local paper gave us e.xtensive publicity. 
Names and more names went into the sport page, 
and we carried a few clippings from the papers 
to convince the doubtful. Then when the first 
games were jilayed, they read of the good play¬ 
ing of “Red” Konik as pitcher, of “Shorty” Lau- 
benstein at short, and Kelly at first. There were 
official scorekeepers and umpires, and toss for 
field was formally decided. Yes, the League was 
serious business, a going concern! 

Some of Our Problems 

Our greatest problem lay ahead—that of keep¬ 
ing these teams organized. Some did not know 
how to play well or how to play together and 
had to be properly coached. “Pep” talks were 
given, line-ups revi.sed, new players added, trick 
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PLAY GROUS’D TEAMS FROM NEIGHBORHOOD GANGS 



Boys will always play baseball, and 
it is the responsiblity of every com¬ 
munity of the land to provide the 
placesinwhich theymayplay safely. 


Our Procedure 

W'c rated each team on the f>cr- 
centage of i.ooo. I'or each of our 
ff)tir sports tlierc was a chanii)ion- 
sliip and in addition a total all¬ 
round championship based upon 
the above averages. W'c gave both 
ratings st) that a team in the cellar 


in soft ball might through its prowess at horse¬ 
shoe pitching find itself standing well up in the 
total score. Another reason for doing this was to 
encourage the interest of those boys who could 
not play any one sport well but could shine in 
others such as track and field or horseshoe pitch¬ 
ing. Some teams had as many as sixteen mem¬ 
bers with players specializing in particular sports. 
Ratings were frequently published and a few of 
the captains, I think, memorized them. When the 
ratings were challenged a check back through 
score cards convinced the doubting team that 
there had been no favoritism. 

At the grand “bust-up” on Labor Day the 
various champions faced a team picked from the 
remaining players who had gone through strict 
competition—this being something of a consola¬ 
tion prize. All the good players were thus hon¬ 
ored and everybody was happy. On this day 142 
of the 325 players received a diamond shaped 
piece of red felt on which was stenciled a white 
“L. F.”—the League letter given at the recom¬ 
mendation of the captains to all who had played in 
50 per cent of the team’s games or had won first 
place in track. And the eighteen-year-olds were 
(Coiili)iiifd on page 260) 


plays taught, and the boys made to feel their 
importance. .-K series of reverses might prove 
fatal and there might be several disasters such as 
the captain losing his job or the best pbayers join¬ 
ing other teams. Many captains were not the real 
leaders of the teams but figurehe.ads or compro¬ 
mises. One captain complained that some of his 
players were forming a new team to replace his. 
We waited until the rival captain had handed in 
his line-up, and then brought both groups to¬ 
gether and effected a compromise—alternate cap¬ 
tains for the games. 

On another occasion two captains compromised 
on a third. The captain ruled his team at the 
game, but on other occasions we cultivated the 
leader's loyalty. Groups consisting of several 
two-or-three-boy gangs were particularly difficult 
to handle but we scheduled a few easy games 
when a split seemed near, and the joy of victory 
carried them forward again. 

Another problem lay in preventing defaults 
which have an unfortunate effect upon the team 
keeping the appointment. Our remedy, of course, 
was to keep up the morale of the team and pre¬ 
vent any defaults. \'cry few occurred and these 
were covered over by substituting 
other teams. Morale was constantly 
being built all along the line. The 
dignity we gave league activities, 
the careful and consistent write¬ 
ups of games in the paper, and 
finilly the system of rating we 
used all combined to carry sixteen 
of the twenty-two teams over the 
top. Four teams outfitted them¬ 
selves with special sweaters, thus 
adding color to the activities. 
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space Requirements 
for the 

Children's Playground 

(Part One) 

Courtesy Miami Beach Recreation Departtnent 



T he opportunity which play affords for the 
free expression and development of the 
child’s life has long been recognized by 
thoughtful educators. Its possibilities for charac¬ 
ter education are becoming increasingly accepted. 
“Big muscle activity stimulates growth and for 
the growing child is absolutely essential.’’^ The 
value of athletic games and sports in the growth 
and development of the vital organs, resulting in 
improved health and increased vigor, is to a large 
measure responsible for their widespread empha¬ 
sis in physical education programs. The impor¬ 
tance of developing in children fundamental game 
skills and interests in the arts and crafts makes 
the play-motivated projects of these types in 
playground programs of special significance. 

The Children’s Playground 
Before attempting to determine space standards 
for the children’s playground a clear definition of 
terminology is essential. In this statement, and 
in accordance with a widely accepted definition 
of the term, the children’s playground is under¬ 
stood to mean an outdoor area which provides 
opportunities for children, primarily between the 
ages of five and fifteen, to take part in a variety 


Soccer is one of the sports which provides the big 
muscle activity so essential to the child’s growth. 

provided. The neighborhood play field, another 
type of play area, differs from the children’s play¬ 
ground in that it is intended primarily for the 
use of young people and adults although it gen¬ 
erally provides a section for the play of children, 
'i he athletic field, a type which in some respects 
resembles the neighborhood playfield, is used al¬ 
most exclusively by young people and adults for 
highly organized games and sports, and seldom 
provides any facilities for children. The term 
children’s playground is often loosely applied to 
such areas as a small school yard used for physi¬ 
cal education or play, to the section of a park 
in which some playground apparatus has been 
erected or to a vacant lot used for children’s play. 
It is obvious, however, that such areas do not 
fully meet the requirements of the children’s play¬ 
ground. The following statement contains a dis¬ 
cussion of the space requirements and facilities 
cf the children’s playground and also of the junior 
or primary playground. The neighborhood play- 
field and the athletic field, which are not primarily 
children’s play areas, are not considered here. 

As a rule the children’s playground is at one 


of fundamental and enjoyable play 
activities. Where, due to space or 
other limitations, a playground 
area serves only children up to lo 
or 11 years of age, it is variously 
known as a small children’s plcix- 
ground, junior playground or pri¬ 
mary playground. Such an area 
differs widely from the standard 
children’s playground in space re¬ 
quirements and in the facilities 


rills statement was prepared 
by George D. Butler of the 
staff of the National Recre¬ 
ation Association, after con¬ 
sultation with Lee F. Han- 
iner and Clarence Arthur 
Perry of the Department of 
Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, who developed 
the play space standards in¬ 
cluded in the reports of the 
Regional Plan of New York 
and Environs. 


of the following locations; (t) a 
special area developed for this par¬ 
ticular use; (2) at or adjoining an 
elementary or grade school site; 
(3) in a neighborhood or large 
park; (4) in a neighborhood play- 
field. Due to a lack of adequate 
planning there are many neighbor- 

1. Health Education, a report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems tn Educa- 
t’on of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion and the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, 1924. 
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lioods wliich have no cliildren’s playground. 
Others have two or more ehildren’s play areas, 
often small and inadequate. Satisfactory provi¬ 
sion for children’s play demands that each neigh¬ 
borhood served by an elementary school should 
have a children’s playground. If the definition 
of the children's ])layground as stated above is 
accepted, it follows that the ages, needs and inter¬ 
ests of the children to be served by the play¬ 
ground are essentially the same and that approxi¬ 
mately the same game areas and facilities should 
be provided, regardless of the place at which it is 
located or of the authority which administers it. 

Since the playground is intended to serve pri¬ 
marily children of the same ages as are served by 
the elementary or grammar school, and since it is 
desirable that a school and a playground be situ¬ 
ated within ea.sy walking distance of each home, 
the increasing tendency for children’s playgrounds 
to be located at or adjoining elementary school 
sites seems a logical one. In purchasing sites for 
new schools, school authorities are increasingly 
acquiring areas large enough to serve not only 
school but also neighborhood playground needs. 
In many instances where existing school sites have 
been inadequate, school or city authorities have 
acquired adjoining or nearby property for play¬ 
ground |)urposes. In several instances schools 
have been located near existing parks with play¬ 
ground facilities and areas which have been made 
available for school as well as cominunit)’ use. 
Regardless of who owns or controls the property, 
the children’s playground should he made avail¬ 
able at all times, under reasonable regulations, for 
the play of children within the age group it is 
intended primarily to serve. It should afford a 
wide range of opiX)rtunitics for taking part in 
the ])lay activities essential to the children’r 
growth and development. 

In some cities the jKirk playgrounds and school 
play areas have l)ccn acquired and developed with 
little or no relation to each other or to the total 
play needs of the children in the neighborhoods in 
which they arc located. Park playgrounds as a 
rule differ widely from school ])laygrounds in 
general layout and development, n])paratus, facil - 
ties, space, l)cautification and topography. As a 
result there is a rather widespread notion that 
school playgrounds should provide certain facili¬ 
ties. park playgrounds different opportunities, and 
that the special innnicipal playground should make 
I)ossiblc still other and perhaps wider types of 
game courts and equipment. 


Seldom does either the existing park or sctiooi 
playground meet fully the play needs of the chil¬ 
dren in its neighborhood and often both combined 
fail to do so. On the other hand, the cost of 
acquiring, equipping and maintaining two or more 
playgrounds which serve the same group of chil¬ 
dren is likely to be much greater than if one ade¬ 
quate playground is provided. Because of this 
fact and because the total play needs of the chil¬ 
dren in any neighborhood should be given pri¬ 
mary consideration in providing playgrounds, dis¬ 
tinctions as to types of children’s play areas are 
disajjpearing. Increasingly park, school, recrea¬ 
tion, city planning and other municipal authori¬ 
ties, recognizing more clearly than before that 
they have a common problem in helping make 
available to children opportunities for a well- 
rounded play life, are working together to pro¬ 
vide an adequate children’s playground in each 
neighborhood. Obviously no standardized size, 
arrangement, equi])inent or development of the 
playground is cither possible or desirable because 
of varying conditions and needs in each neigh¬ 
borhood. However, if the play needs of the chil¬ 
dren are to be adequately served and if duplica¬ 
tion of areas and costs is to be avoided, the 
children’s playground as previously defined must 
provide spaces, facilities and equipment which will 
serve all the various play needs of the children 
living in the neighborhood. The primary j)urpose 
of this statement is to determine these essential 
features and their space requirements. 

It is necessary to face the fact that in many 
built-up ncighlxtrhoods adequate play space does 
not exist today, and the likelihood of securing it 
in the near future seems very slight Most of 
these neighborhoods have an elementary school 
and rarely are these school sites entirely devoid 
of play space. Where play space is very limited, 
.school and munici])al authorities are confronted 
with the problem of determining how it may be 
used most effectively. Shall the use of the small 
play areas l)c restricted to the young children 
w hose activities require com|)arativcly little 
space? Or shall all children up to 15 years of 
age have an equal chance to use them as far as 
si)acc permits ? The fact that the older children 
are interested primarily in organized games re- 
(|uiring considerable s]>acc means that when they 
art allowed to use a small play area also used by 
younger children, they cither monopolize the space 
or their play is likely to prove a hazard to the 
younger ones. The problem of discipline is also 
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An example of a 
school playground 
intensively used. 
What wonder that 
the school child¬ 
ren of Chicago vo¬ 
ted foralargeplay- 
ground! 
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increased by the wide range of ages on a small 
area and attendance, especially of the young chil¬ 
dren, is likely to dwindle. Therefore, it is sug¬ 
gested that where a neighborhood has a small 
playground, its use be restricted to children up to 
ic or II years of age. A satisfactory program 
for this age group may be conducted on a much 
smaller area than is needed for the same number 
of children, part of whom are older. An attempt 
will be made in this statement to determine the 
minimum size for such a junior or primary play¬ 
ground. It must be recognized, however, that 
this type of playground, although it may serve 
the younger age group, does not meet the needs 
of the II to 15 year old children who must be 
provided for elsewhere. 

In cities where the junior high school plan has 
been adopted and where adequate play facilities 
are afforded in connection with them, the play 
needs of some of the 11-15 year-old group are 
partially met. Even in these cities, however, the 
II and 12 year-old children are in the elementary 
schools. Furthermore in a majority of communi¬ 
ties the elementary or grade school serves children 
through the eighth grade, or through 14 years of 
age. Even in cities having junior high schools the 
service radius is so great that many of the 7th 
and 8th grade children will be dependent upon 
play resources in the neighborhoods where they 
live, especially for week-end and vacation play, 
rather than upon the junior high school facilities 
which are so far from their home. Therefore, 
in most instances the neighborhood children’s 
playground is the area which must supply the 
play opportunities for the 11-15 year-old group 
as well as for the younger children. 


•Another factor to be considered is the increas¬ 
ing tendency during recent years for the play¬ 
ground to be used as a neighborhood center by 
young people and adults, especially evenings and 
veek-ends. This tendency is encouraged in many 
cities, and it seems likely that playgrounds will 
increasingly become centers for family and neigh¬ 
borhood play. The possible use of a playground 
by young people and adults naturally affects the 
space requirements even though it may not change 
to any degree the types of areas or facilities to be 
provided. It is obvious that the number of persons 
using the playground at one time will be larger 
than if children alone were cared for. Some of 
the game courts will also require more space in 
order that young people and adults may use them 
to advantage. 

Still another factor which must be considered 
is the necessity of providing in the playground 
for the children of pre-school age. In many 
neighborhoods of single family houses, each with 
a back yard, it is unlikely that much special provi¬ 
sion will be needed for this age group, since most 
parents desire to keep their toddlers at home. 
In congested or apartment districts, how'ever, if 
safe outdoor play opportunities are to be made 
available for children of pre-school age, it is some¬ 
times necessary that they be afforded on the chil¬ 
dren’s playground. Special areas and facilities 
are needed if this group is to be served. 

How Large Should the Playground Be? 

“How large should the playground be?’’ This 
question is often asked and the answers are gener¬ 
ally indefinite or suggest widely different sizes. 
Various attempts have been made by playground. 
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school, park, city planning authorities and others to 
deterniinc jtlayground space requirements and fa¬ 
cilities. The i^roblem has been approached from 
several different points of view. School authorities, 
in considering elementary school play areas, have 
had in mind primarily the fundamental require¬ 
ments of the physical education program. Others 
have thought of the playground essentially as a 
])!ace for the children to play, and have empha¬ 
sized the element of fun and enjoyment. Still 
otl'.ers have recognized the importance of activi¬ 
ties having educational value, other than the ath¬ 
letic or big-muscle type, such as the arts and 
crafts, manual, dramatic and music activities. A 
very imi)ortant feature of ]dayground design, 
more frequently and amply provided in park 
than in school playground areas, is beauty. 

It is obvious that the number of children to be 
served by a playground will influence the total 
amount of s])ace and the amount of equipment 
needed. On the other hand, the essential play 
needs of even a small number of children require 
a certain minimum number and variety of equip¬ 
ment and game siiaces. For e.xample, if the play¬ 
ground is to afford an opportunity to play play¬ 
ground baseball a field for this game must be pro¬ 
vided regarflless of the total number of children 
to be served. Naturally, with substantially larger 
numbers of children to be served the amount of 
equipment, aijparat- 

us and game areas -tl it • j 

^ I he amount of space required 

interests of children must del 


will need to be increased. For purposes of this 
statement, normal urban or surburban conditions 
are assumed in attempting to determine standards. 
Rural or small, sparsely settled communities pro¬ 
vide conditions requiring special study, as do 
also the highly congested tenement or apartment 
districts found in some of our largest cities. 
Since most children do not walk more than .a 
quarter of a mile to reach a playground, it is gen¬ 
erally agreed by recreation leaders and city plan¬ 
ners that there should be a playground within a 
quarter to a half mile of eaeh child’s home, de¬ 
pending upon density of population, traffic condi¬ 
tions and other factors. It may be assumed that 
where the population is dense playgrounds should 
be provided at more frequent intervals than in 
neighborhoods composed of single family houses. 
Therefore it is possible to indicate a general 
standard of space requirements for children’s 
playgrounds which will apply to the usual urban 
conditions. Where a playground niwjt serve an 
unusually large number of children, this fact must 
be taken into consideration in determining the size 
necessary to provide for their play needs. 

A reasonable basis for determining a satisfac¬ 
tory answer to the question ‘’‘How large should 
the playground be?’’ would seem to involve a 
study of the various jMay needs and interests of 
ehildren and the space required in order that they 

may be adequately 

for the vorious play needs and I>ro\i(led for. In 

‘rmine the playground’s size. 
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the following pages an attempt is made to answer 
the question, and the conclusion is reached that 
between 2)V‘2 and 4 acres are required in order to 
provide the spaces and facilities considered neces¬ 
sary for an adequate playground program for chil¬ 
dren 5 to 15 years of age. In arriving at this 
standard the following requirements, all of which 
are essential, have been taken into account; (il 
Physical activities and team games commonly in¬ 
cluded in and recognized as essential to school 
physical education and playground programs; (2) 
Spaces and facilities required for these activities 
both during the regular school session and in 
after-school, noon hour and vacation periods; (3) 
Other play interests and activities—manual, mu- 
s.:c, dramatic, nature and craft; (4) Free play 
activities such as group games, swinging, wading, 
which the children enjoy apart from their educa¬ 
tional or health values; (5) Playground beautifi¬ 
cation; (6) Space for free circulation, paths and 
safety zones. 

Any area which is intended to serve as a chil¬ 
dren’s playground should meet all these require¬ 
ments, and a fair consideration of them is believed 
to afford a sound basis for determining a space 
standard. If provision needs to be made for the 
pre-school children, or if any considerable use of 
the playground by young people and adults Is 
contemplated, these two additional factors must 
be considered. 


athletic games, stunts on the apparatus, and other 
play-motivated physical education activities com¬ 
prise an important part of the playground pro¬ 
gram, whether at school or elsewhere, the stand¬ 
ards worked out by playground and physical edu¬ 
cation authorities will be used as a starting point 
in determining playground space standards. The 
requirements for an adequate physical education 
program, rather generally agreed upon by leaders 
in this field, are listed in the manuals issued by 
many State Education Departments. These man¬ 
uals will be used as a basis for listing the essential 
features. 

Physical education programs and requirement.? 
for elementary schools are generally designed for 
either six or eight grades. Even though a majority 
of cities are using the 8-grade system, the junior 
high school, following a 6-grade elementary unit, 
has been widely adopted. Therefore, separate 
requirements have been worked out for each type 
of elementary school. In attempting to determine 
a space standard an enrollment of 600 has been 
assumed. * This is greater than that of many 
schools, but in view of the tendency to build 
larger units and of the fact that leading school 
administrators recommend a much larger unit for 
effective operation, this enrollment may be consid¬ 
ered as a fair average. With an understanding 
of the basis for determining requirements it is 
possible to calculate how much more or less space 
will be required for schools of different sizes. 


Physical Educational Requirements 
School physical education leaders have given 
a great deal of study to the activities and facilities 
which provide the best opportunities for bodily 
growth and development among boys and girls. 
Educators are in fair agreement as to the validity 
of these requirements and in many cities have 
^one far toward meeting them. Therefore, since 


Equipment 

Safety climbing tree. 

Safety platform slide. 

Horizontal bars (graduated) 
(Installed in sets of three) .. 

Parazontal Bars . 

Horizontal Ladders (2) .... 

Stationary travel rings . 

Giant Stride . 

Junglegym (junior) . 


Playground Apparatus 

Playground apparatus is recognized as having 
great value in the muscular development of chil¬ 
dren and is almost universally recommended as 
essential in the physical education and play pro¬ 
gram. According to the California physical edu¬ 
cation manual,^ elementary school playgrounds 
should be provided with the following equipment. 


Minimum Area Required 
for Instollation 

10'X 10' = 100 sq. ft. 

15' X 30' = 450 sq. ft. 

20'X 25'=500 sq. ft. (low) 
(Int-high) 

20' X 30' = 600 sq. ft. 

15'X 25'= 375 sq. ft. (low) 
375 sq. ft. (high) 
25'x25' =625 sq. ft. 

35'X 35'= 1,225 sq. ft. 

15'X 12'= 180 sq. ft. 


Recommended 
for Grades 

k, 1, 2 

l, 2, 3 
k, 1, 2, 3 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
3, 4, 5 
6, 7, 8 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
All grades 


* A study made by the National Edueation Association of 211 elementary sehool sites purchased from 1920-1926 in 95 cities showed 
that the medium group, on the basis of the number of pupils to be accommodated in the buildings to be erected on the sites, was 
500 to 599 pupils.* 

2. Ncilson and Van Hagen, Manual of Physical Education Activities for Elementary Schools, p. 63. Sacramento, California; State 
Printing Office, 1929. 

.3. See Englehardl and Englchardt, Planning School Building Programs, p. 130. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col¬ 
lege, 1930. 
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The total space required for this equipment 
intended to serve a school of eight grades is 4,430 
square feet. Schools having only six grades do not 
need the high horizontal ladder which requires 
375 square feet. On the other hand, a 6-grade 
school with the same enrollment might need an 
rdditional slide or climbing device since there will 
be a larger number of young children. Other 
physical education authorities might vary tins list 
but the space requirements would not differ wide¬ 
ly. The parazontal bars are not commonly used 
but other items not included in the list, such as 
the balance beam, climbing poles, ropes or ladders 
are frequently installed. There can be little ques¬ 
tion that between 4,000 and 5.000 square feet arc 
needed for the apparatus section. 

Areas and Facilities for Games and Sports 

The major essential in the physical educaticiti 
program is space for games, relays and athletic 
activities. These include a great variety, ranging 
from the simple circle and running games of pri¬ 
mary grade children to the highly organized sports 
of the eighth graders, and from the individual 
stunts and events to the team games. Medical 
authorities testify as to the value of athletic games 
and sports in the growth and development of the 
vital organs and their stimulus to improved health 
and vigor. In order that the children may have an 
op])ortuuity to iiarticijiate regularly in these activ¬ 
ities essential to health and development, ample 
and suitable sjiaces are necessary. 

Two consideration.s are imiiortant — that suffi¬ 
cient oiien space be available to permit the children 
enrolled in the school to participate on a scheduled 


basis, and that the various areas needed for essen¬ 
tial games requiring special equipment or surfac¬ 
ing also be provided. In view of the wide range 
of games and activities it is to be expected that 
opinions will differ as to Just which are essential 
or of major impnirtanec. Educatiotial and medi¬ 
cal authorities agree, however, as indicated in the 
rcjjort previously referred to, that of the various 
types of phy.sical education activities “games and 
sjjorts and athletics afford the best type of exer¬ 
cise both in respect to physiological effects, and to 
the possibility of a constructive contribution to 
the formation of social qualities desirable in a 
democracy.” 

One difficulty arising in an attempt to draw up 
space standards is due to the lack of uniformity 
in practice or theory as to the scheduling of in¬ 
structional or play periods. Studies conducted 
In the U. S. Office of Education * reveal the fact 
that in the majority of cities of 30,000 and over 
elementary schools have five weekly periods of 
physical education, and in cities from 10,000 to 
30,000 an average of four weekly periods. Ex¬ 
cept in larger cities with a special physical educa¬ 
tion staff, where classes are conducted on a stag¬ 
ger plan, the physical educativon period is generally 
•■n the morning; it is conducted by the classroom 
teachers and from two to four grades are out-of- 
doors at one time. Brief afternoon play periods 
are being introduced to an increasing extent ac¬ 
cording to rei)orts, but they do not affect the space 
requirements for the morning periods. 

The proposed physical education facilities for 
6-grade schools arc based on the assumption that 
there are three physical education i)crio(ls during 
which two grades are 
using the playground; 
grades i and 2, 3 and 4, 
and 5 and 6 being on the 
ground at different times. 
In the case of the 8- 
grade school, three peri- 

4. Marie M. Rratly. Phyaical 
Kdtication in City Public Scnootii, 
Physical Kdneation Srrtr*, No. 
10. OiTtre of K«lucalion. Dejiart* 
mcnl of the Interior. \\*a>hing- 
ton. D. C., (tovernment Pttnttrt 
Office, 

Important at ar» the big- 
mutcle type of octivitlet, 
there are many other play 
needs and interests which 
are of major importance. 



Co-tflcr. f' 


ni S(nt$n, 
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ods are also assumed, with the following grades 
using the playground at one time: 1-3, 4-6, 7 and 
8. Since this schedule provides for smaller num¬ 
bers of children on the playground at one time 
than is often the case when three or four grades 
have their physical education period together the 
space requirements determined on this basis may 
be considered as conservative. The play areas listed 
below are needed for the use of the three groups 
in the 6-grade and in the 8-grade schools. A small 
space is allotted for the exclusive use of the kin¬ 


dergarten children. Space required for apparatus 
has previously been determined. Throughout the 
following statements the space requirements in¬ 
clude not only the area actually occupied by the 
facilities and game courts but also sufficient space 
around them to assure safety in their use. The 
activities listed are selected from those most fre¬ 
quently recommended in state physical education 
manuals and they are also among those most pop¬ 
ular on municipal playgrounds. 


Group Served 
Kindergarten 
(2 rooms—60 children) 

1st and 2nd Grades 
(6 rooms-—190 children) 


3rd and 4th Grades 
(5 rooms—180 children) 


5th and 6th Grades 
(5 rooms—170 children) 
(85 boys—85 girls) 


Space Requirements for Physical Education in 6-Grade 
Elementary School of 600 Pupils 


Boys 


Girls 


Sq. Ft. 


Facility or Area 

Dimensions 

Required 

Level area for circle and running games 

40'x40' 

1.600 

Apparatus area (I room) 


4,430 

Open space for rhythmic and hunting games such as Looby 

40'.x50' (average) 


Lou. The Farmer in the Dell, Brownies and Fairies, 

for each of the 


Squirrels in Trees, Midnight, etc. (5 rooms). 

5 groups 

10,000 

.•\pparatus area (1 room) 


4,430 

Open space for games and relavs such as Dodge Ball, Long 

50'x60' (average) 


Ball, Gathering Sticks, Jump, Jim Crow, etc. (4 rooms) 

for each of 



4 groups 

12,000 

Playground Baseball (20 boys) 

120'xl20' 

14,400 

Simplified Soccer (24 boys) 

100'xl50' 

15,000 

< Volley Ball (20 boys) 

40'x70' 

2,800 

High Jump (10 bovs) 

20x30' 

600 

Broad Jump (10 boys) 

10x60' 

600 

Basketball (20 girls) 

50'x75' 

3,750 

Field Ball (22 girls) 

100'xl80' 

18,000 

Captain Ball (18 girls) 

40'.x60' 

2,400 

Long Ball (24 girls) 

50'x80' 

4,000 

Total for 5th and 6th grades .. 


..61,550 



Since fairly open spaces are needed for the 
first, second, third and fourth grade children, it 
is assumed that under a sched¬ 
ule they can use the same areas 
as are required for the fifth 
and sixth grade groups. There¬ 
fore, the total space required 
for the physical education ac¬ 
tivities of the boys and girls 
in these last two grades, 61,550 
sejuare feet, will be sufficient 
for the school needs, as far 
as the regular school program 
is concerned. The only addi¬ 
tional spaces required are the 
apparatus area of 4,430 square 
feet and the small area, 1,600 
square feet set aside exclu¬ 
sively for kindergarten use. 

Therefore, the minimum re¬ 
quirements for the school 


Handcraft and other forms of constructive 
play are among the non-physical activities 
which help build a well-balanced program. 


Courtesy Board of Recreation, East Orange, A'. J. 
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physical education program in a 6-grade elemen- met if a total of 67,580 square feet, or slightly 

tary school of 600 pupils may be considered as more than 1.5 acres, are provided. 


Space Requirements for Physical Education in an 8-Grade 
Elementary School of 600 Pupils 
A comparable table of requirements for an 8-grade school follows: 


Sq. Ft 


GtomP Served 


Facility or Area 

Dimensions 

Require t 

Kindergarten 




(2 rooms or periods—10 children) Level area for circle and running games 

30'x40' 

1,200 

1st, 2nd and 3rd grades 

.Apparatus area (1 room) 


4,430 

(6 rooms—235 children) 



50'x50' (aver.) 


Open space for rhythmic and hunting games 

for each of 




and relays (5 rooms) 

the 5 groups 

12,500 

4th, 5th and 6th grades 





(6 rooms—210 children) 

• Apparatus area (1 room) 


4,430 


Open space for game or relay (1 room) 

50'.x60' 

3,000 



Simplified soccer (22 boys) 

100'xl50' 

15,000 


Boys J 

Volley ball (20 boys) 

40 x 70' 

2,800 


High Jump (10 boys) 

20'x30' 

600 



Broad Jump (10 boys) 

10'x60' 

600 


1 

'Playground baseball (20 girls) 

120'xl20' 

14,400 


Girls J 

9 court basketball (24 girls) 

50'x75' 

3,750 


1 

1 Relays (26 girls) 

50'x60' 

3.000 



Total space for games— 

-grades 4—6. 

.43,150 

7th and 8th grades 

1 

(Soccer (22 boys) 

150'x240' 

36,000 

(3 rooms—115 children) 

Boys \ 

Playground baseball (20 boys) 

150'xl50' 

22,500 

1 

Ljumping pits (14 boys) 

20'x30'—10'x60' 

1,200 


Girts I 

(Playground baseball (20 girls) 

125'xl25' 

15,625 


Vollev ball (18 girls) 

40'x70' 

2,800 


1 

L9 court basketball (20 girls) 

50'x75' 

3,750 



Total space for games—grades 7 and 8. 

.81,875 


As in the case of the 6-grade school, the younger 
children can use the same spaces as the older 
ones do for their games. Therefore, the minimum 
space which will serve the needs of the 8-grade 
school under scheduled use is that required for 
the seventh and eighth grade children—81,875 
square feet — plus the apjiaratus area of 4,430 
square feet and the kindergarten area of 1,200 
square feet. This total of 87,505 square feet, or 
two acres, may be considered as the minimum 
essential for the physical education program in 
an 8-grade school with an enrollment of 600 
pupils. It is approximately 20,000 square feet— 
nearly one-half an acre or 30 i)er cent more than 
is needed in a 6-grade school of the same size. 
This illustrates the very important factor that the 
older boys and girls require a much greater 
amount of play space for their games than do the 
younger children. Playgrounds must be larger 
if they are to .serve the needs and appeal to the 
interest of the thirteen and fourteen year old boys 
and girls. Since the children’s playground is in¬ 
tended to serve this obler group and will be used 
by it after school and especially during vacation 
[>criods, from the point of view of ('layground 


space standards it may be assumed that the larger 
area, namely, 87,505 square feet, is the minimum 
essential for games and other big-muscle activities. 
Even this area does not provide for baseball which 
is so jxtpular with 11-15 year old boys. 

Requirements Applicable to All Children’s 
Playgrounds 

Since many children’s i^laygrounds are located 
in parks, playfields or at other properties acquired 
expressly for the purpose, it is necessary to in¬ 
quire whether all of the requirements of the phy¬ 
sical education use of school play areas apply 
equally to them. A study of these requirements 
reveals the fact that they are based essentially 
upon the children’s interests and needs and that 
they apply to all children’s playground areas. On 
a few playgrounds in neighborhoods of single 
family houses it may not lx: necessary to provide 
a small area for the e.xclusive use of children 
under six, although this is generally advisable. 
One or two of the types of apparatus previously 
mentioned might l)e omitted from a park play¬ 
ground, although the others are in the list of 
minimum standard apparatus recommended in a 
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Courtesy San Francisco Recreation Commission 


report of a committee of seven¬ 
teen leading recreation executives.' 

The games, which require most of 
the space, are played by large num¬ 
bers of children on all types of 
pla3'grounds. It is, therefore, ap¬ 
parent that these space require¬ 
ments will need to be included in 
determining standards for the chil¬ 
dren’s playground. 

Use During Non-School Periods 
Thus far it has been assumed 
that the school ground will not be 
used at any one time by the chil¬ 
dren of more than three grades 
and that this use will be regulated 
and “staggered” as a part of the school program. 
There are many times, however, such as before 
school, during the noon hour and after school, 
when a good number of the children from all 
the grades will be on the school ground. Many 
school systems are conducting after-school play 
and athletic programs reaching large numbers of 
pupils of varying ages. This situation and the 
resulting requirements for active play are not 
essentially different from those on a playground 
in a park or at a special site after school, week¬ 
ends or during vacation periods. There is little 
question that the spaces and courts allotted to the 
older boys and girls in the previous discussion will 
be needed for after-school play; in fact, there are 
many school grounds which have a larger number 
of such facilities. Even in the case of the 6-grade 
school, the 13 and 14 year-old children who live in 
the neighborhood and who attend junior high 
school will be likely to use the children’s play¬ 
ground near their homes after school and espe¬ 
cially week-ends and during vacation. Since the 
older children will and should use these facilities, 
additional space will be required for the younger 
children who will be on the playground at the 
same time. In order to permit them to take part 
in the various games, stunts .and relays that appeal 
to this 6-10 year old group and many of which 
require considerable space, an additional open area 
at least 100 feet square, or comprising 10,000 
square feet, will need to be allotted for their use. 

Additional Playground Requirements 
Heretofore, the discussion has centered about 
the requirements for physical education activities. 
There are many other factors, however, which 


Volley ball has come to assume a high de¬ 
gree of popularity among playground sports. 

must be considered in determining standards for 
the children’s playground, because organized or 
group games and apparatus play comprise only a 
part of the program on the well managed play¬ 
ground. The needs and interests of children will 
continue to provide the basis for determining es¬ 
sential areas and facilities, independent of wheth¬ 
er the playground is located at a school, park or 
elsewhere. 

Provision for Oliver Types of Activities 

Important as are the big-muscle types of activ¬ 
ities, educational and recreational leaders agree 
that other play needs and interests of children are 
also of major importance. In any well balanced 
playground program provision must be made for 
various forms of manual activities such as hand¬ 
craft and constructive play. Opportunities for 
water play and for quiet games during the heat 
of the day must not be neglected. Space and 
facilities are required for them as well as for 
music and dramatic activities and nature study, all 
of which are important in the play life of the 
child. At playgrounds operated in connection with 
schools it is often possible to carry on some of 
these activities inside the building; in general, 
however, it is desirable that they be carried on 
out-of-doors, preferably in a shaded area. The 
following additional facilities and their space re¬ 
quirements are suggested to care for these needs. 
They are recognized as common playground fea- 
.tures. 

5. Report of Committee on Standards in Playground Apparatus, 
New York, National Recreation Association, 1931. 
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Facility Sq. Ft. Requirtd 

Sand Boxes (1 for young children) 

(1 for older children). 600 

Building block platform (10x15). 400 

Handcraft and quiet game area, equipped 

with tables and benches.1,600 to 2,500 

Outdoor theater for music, drama, folk 

dancing and storytelling. 2,000 

Wading pool .3,000to4,000 


Total.7,600 to 9,500 


Important as it is that the playground should 
serve the various educational and developmental 
needs of the children, it should also provide 
wholesome fun and delight for them. Most of the 
activities already mentioned are enjoyable if op¬ 
portunity to take part in them is available under 
competent leaders. It is also true that most of the 
following activities which appeal strongly to chil¬ 
dren have definite educational or health values. If 
the playground is to have the maximum drawing 
power and really give the greatest possible joy 
to large numbers of children, the following equip¬ 
ment, long considered standard playground fea¬ 
tures, must be added. The apparatus is all included 
in the list recommended by the Apparatus Stand¬ 
ards Committee previously referred to.’ 


• Apparatus Sq. Ft. Required 

Low Slide . 170 

4 Swings (8' high). 600 

6 Swings (12’ high).1,5(X) 

Balance Beam. 100 

Sce-saws (3 or 4). 4(X) 

Junglegym (medium) . 500 


Total.3,270 


Additional Game Courts and Eacilitics 

Xo discussion of playground standards would 
be adequate that failed to consider several types 
of game facilities which were not included in the 
previous physical education list but which are 
commonly and increasingly found on school and 
other playgrounds. Among them arc handball, 
paddle tennis, horseshoes, tether tennis and ten¬ 
nis. They arc games which arc i)Oi)nlar with large 
numbers, have considerable physical and recrea¬ 
tional value, and although not entirely essential 
are very desirable. Paddle tennis may be played 
on a level area used for other activities, but if the 
other games listed are to be played, additional 
space must he provided. Horseshoe intching is a 
game with a strong aiipeal and it requires little 
space: tether tennis is less well known, but hand¬ 
ball is exceedingly i>opular. In one city the ele¬ 
mentary school standard j)rovidcs for eight single 
handkall courts for l)oys of the fourth to sixth 
grades and two courts for gtrls of the same 


grades. Tennis is not universally accepted as an 
essential game for the children’s playground but 
it is being provided to an increasing extent and is 
especially advisable when the playground is to be 
open to young people and adults. A loo-yard 
straight-away for running events is also of value, 
especially for badge test events. If these various 
games are to be played, the following additional 
space will be needed : 


Facilities Sq. Ft. Required 

Paddle tennis (2 courts—30'x60’).3.6(X) 

Handball (2 courts—30'x35').2,](X) 

Tether tennis (2 courts—20'x20'). 800 

Horseshoes (2 courts—12'xS0'). 1.2(X) 

Tennis (2 courts—55'xl20').13,200 

Straightaway (20'x360'). 7,200 


Total.28,100 


Shelter House 

There should be available to every playground 
a building affording toilet facilities, space for stor¬ 
ing supplies, office for director and a room or 
porch providing shelter in case of sudden rain. 
These facilities arc generally provided in the 
school building in the case of playgrounds at or 
adjoining school sites. Large park buildings some¬ 
times make it unnecessary to erect shelters on 
park playgrounds. On most non-school play¬ 
grounds it is essential to erect such a building, and 
the space needed for it must be allowed in de¬ 
termining a standard. It is estimated that 2,500 
square feet will be adequate for the playground 
shelter. 

Landscaping the Playground 

Before a listing of the standard requirements is 
complete, provision for beauty must be included. 
Environment exerts a powerful influence over the 
child, and it is possible and important to provide 
an attractive landscape setting for the play pro¬ 
gram. Reports of studies have revealed that play¬ 
grounds laid out attractively draw more children 
and from a greater distance than unattractive 
playgrounds. Trees not only contribute beauty 
but afford shade which is desirable in the ap¬ 
paratus area, the outdoor theater, the handcraft 
and quiet games section, and the corner set aside 
for the youngest children. Boundary fences with 
a border planted in grass, shrubs, vines or trees, 
preferably outside the fence where the playground 
lies along the street, add to the safety and beauty 
of the play area. .V minimum of 6,000 square feet 
and preferably 10,000 square feet may be esti¬ 
mated as essential for this purpose. 

(Continued on {•age 261) 























Municipal Recreation 
and 

Enforced Leisure 

By V. K. Brown 

Superintendent, Playgrounds and Sports 
Chicago South Park Commission 


Programs 


The ‘‘art of living.’’ Are we 
fostering it through the piiblie 
reereation program? Here is a 
real ehallenge to us. ‘'That rec¬ 
reation department which con¬ 
ceives its mission in terms of a 
half dozen games, a dance or 
two, some community singing 
and a dramatic cluh suffering 
from anaemia, is tossing a 
feather to suffering society.” 


L eisure becomes of major significance when it 
^ connotes the idle half of life. People are 
thinking of leisure now because it is coming 
to mean about half of life, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant half of life, and we feel that our old 
answers to the problem of the idle hour no 
longer fit. 

The things we do in our leisure are, briefly, 
whatever we do uncompelled. They are no 
more limited to sport than to study, to amuse¬ 
ment than to research, to play than to art. In 
its essence, municipal recreation is tax-sup¬ 
ported facility for, or personal aid toward, 
those chosen ends or goals which peojile seek 
in investing their leisure. 

Our customary thinking, like our experience, 
is conditioned by a life span sj^ent in a ifliase 
of history in which, gloss -it over as we may. 
Getting has been the mainspring motive, rath¬ 
er'than Being, Doing, Knowing, or even Dis¬ 
covering. Tlie economic career has afforded 
more than a living, it has constituted a life,— 
offering freedom of action, combat, adventure, 
achievement, reward. With a planned economy 
a career enters a new phase. If business is 
to be mechanical by regulation, its scope lim¬ 
ited and directed, is life longer going to be 
lived mainly on its economic level ? 

Under a planned economy aren’t we likely 
to see the passing of the commercial era, life¬ 
seeking freedom and adventure on other levels, 
to escape regimentation? Will popular heroes 
be men of business, poured into the mould of 
conformity, or the Lindberghs and the Ad¬ 
miral Byrds? If now we are, in fact, moving 
toward piling measure of control on top of 
measure of control, must we not concurrently 


de\ elop outlets into which man’s energies, his 
protest against restriction, his escape into free¬ 
dom, may flow to satisfying realization, since 
about our deepest craving is that we be indi¬ 
viduals in a free society, rather than atoms in 
an integrated cosmos? 

Human society has pursued other ends than 
gain, holding to other standards than posses¬ 
sion ; histoiw is re])lete with the names of poets 
and philosophers, artists, prophets, e.xplorers, 
but of how many captains of industry? 

Isn’t it possible that the foundation for the 
artificiality we have been deploring in our life 
in recent years may have been the abnormality 
of a life in pursuit of possessions, rather than 
a life concerned with the art of living? Haven’t 
the wisest among men insisted all along that 
satisfaction for our deepest cravings was to 
be found in thoughts, not in things ; in culture, 
not in wealth? If so, possibly we will tune life 
more closely to the wave lengths the Creator 
endowed us with, if we adjust the dials to dif¬ 
ferent receptivities than those which have pro¬ 
duced such static in our recent fixations. 

The Challenge 

There is the challenge to this new era we 
are approaching, a challenge not of little states, 
but of worlds unlimited to be conquered, a 
challenge which brings us reverently to ques¬ 
tion whether God may not have chosen this 
moment to set men free from labor to do the 
things toward which the ages have been slowly 
moving. 

And that challenge is borne with peculiarly 
arresting directness to those who deal in pub¬ 
lic recreation. Municipal recreation service 


24.=5 
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rnccis us patron only when he steps out of 
compulsion into freedom of his leisure hours; 
it contacts him only when he is aglow with en¬ 
thusiasms. That is where it differs from most 
public services,—our fortunate difference, but 
one which adds immeasurably to our respon¬ 
sibilities. 

A group to pursue some common purpose 
gets together; certain members prove quicker 
at solving problems, and they get into the way 
of referring difficulties to those persons; grad¬ 
ually latent abilities evolve until presently the 
group is operating under its own self-gener¬ 
ated leadership. We are coming to think that 
such practical leadership is possibly the best 
sort, trained by doing, as the educators have it. 

One of the compensations for the depression 
in municipal recreation is that reduced budgets 
have forced us to e.xperiment in multiplying 
the effectiveness of a limited staff, where a 
professional instructor cannot be provided for 
every interest the public may develop. It has 
resulted in making us wonder whether our real 
function may not come to be that of enabling 
enthusiasts to discover each other, help them 
organize, cite to them the sources of help in 
the libraries and lore of their subject, and then 
force them into the responsibilities of self-gov¬ 
ernment and self-leadership. Community or¬ 
ganization for all-inclusive purposes we tried 
twenty years ago. It failed, probably because 
our community councils were appalled at the 
vagueness and vastness of their problem. Or¬ 
ganization for specific purposes is succeeding; 
groups can attack hopefully one purpose at a 
time, when the reason for their group exis¬ 
tence is their common interest in the same 
problem. 

That recreation department which conceives 
its mission in terms of a half dozen games, a 
dance or two, some community singing, and 
a dramatic society suffering from anaemia, is 
tossing a feather to a drowning society. Such 
makeshifts served the idle 
hour, but in this era of the 
idle half-day, are jieople 
going to golf their lives 
away, or execute fours 
right and fours left for the 
remainder of their days? 

Will we make careers of 
bridge? W'c may think 
some of our friends will, 
but I doubt it. 


Rather, I think, we will turn increasingly to 
things difficult, and thrilling things with ceil¬ 
ing to them, things which challenge us to the 
limit of our capacities, and still issue new chal¬ 
lenges as those capacities expand through de¬ 
velopment. Do you know that over in the 
Planetarium there are on exhibition telescopes 
made by amateur enthusiasts, representative 
of over a hundred actually in existence here in 
our city? The makers ground their own lenses, 
made their unbelievably accurate assembles, 
are members of a national organization of 
amateurs nightly searching the skies, and 
through .systematized observ'ation actually push¬ 
ing out the frontiers of what is known in the 
science of astronomy. 

A Satisfying Use of Leisure 

That is an example, I think, of a satisfying 
use of leisure. And the leisure program must 
afford everyone opportunity to do the thing he 
likes to do, providing, too, for social recogni¬ 
tion of the worth of w'hat is done. It must 
canvass the whole run of interests, hobbies 
and avocations. What arc those interests? 

A brief concluding outline may serve to help 
think them out in some sort of system. First, 
there are the intellectual interests,—history, 
literature, languages, the scicnce.s, with all the 
discoveries in them, still awaiting research. 

In the field of aesthetics there are all the un- 
accom]ilished things in the graphic and plastic 
arts, the still unexplored continents in music, 
drama, the dance, the pursuit of beauty in ar¬ 
chitecture, from doll house to cathedral, beauty 
in dress and interior decoration, needlework, 
batik, and all the innumerable art crafts. 

In physical action there are records still to 
be established in sports, athletics, and games, 
perfections of rhythm and achievement yet 
awaiting mastery. 

In creative pursuits there are both new' and 
age-old things still to be done, hardened cop¬ 
per, Tyrian purple, ruby- 
stained glass to be redis¬ 
covered. mechanisms yet to 
Ix; built, tools designed, pro¬ 
cesses perfected, inventions 
devised. 

And in altruistic service 
to one’s fellow men, with 
the jiassing of a society or¬ 
ganized for the purpose of 

tConliiiiifd on f'aijf 2(^1) 


“That one ageney we call government 
is seeking through soeial and eeo- 
noinie means the same goal whieb the 
ehnrehes are seeking through social 
and spiritual means. If I were ask¬ 
ed to state the great olijeetivc that 
stale and elinreli arc both demanding 
for the sake of every man, woman and 
child in this eonntry. I %vould say that 
tliat great objective is a more abnnd- 
• rit life.’*—f'ronkim D, 



German Youth and Work Camps 

By MILDRED McGEE 


T he youth movement, which has played such 
an important role in Germany since the war, 
has entered into a new phase of its existence. 
In the beginning the young people turned to 
nature and the simple life as an escape from the 
materialistic world in which they found them¬ 
selves. Camps and Jugendherbergen (shelters) 
were started where young people could live and do 
their cooking together while they hiked or “wan¬ 
dered,” to use a German term. These camps were 
among the first developments of the youth move¬ 
ment. 

In 1928 , when a call came for relief in the min¬ 
ing districts of Silesia, members of the youth 
movement volunteered their services and set up 
the first work camp. Thus the idea of voluntary 
work service came into existence in Germany. 

From 1928 on Germany’s political and economic 
problems became more serious, and once again it 
was the youth of the country who looked most 
ardently for a way out of the difficulties. Youth 
movement groups became mainly political groups. 
This period of political strife before the national 
socialistic party came into power represents still 
another stage in the history of the youth move¬ 
ment. 

When the present regime came into power the 
voluntary work service idea initiated by the youth 
movement groups was extended for the relief of 
unemployment. On July 16 , 1932 , a decree was 
passed to the effect that all unemployed German 
students, peasants and workers between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five should volunteer their 
services for practical work projects for a period 
of six months. The decree met with immediate 
response and camps were 
set up in all parts of Ger¬ 
many for both men and 
women. 

In the camps for men 
such work is done as the 
making of roads and park¬ 
ing places, the building of 
trails and other forestry 
work. The women sew 


for the poor, do agricultural work and assist in 
men’s work camps where this is possible. In a few 
of the men’s camps women are included. They 
are carefully selected and are of a mature type. 
It is felt that it is desirable to have women in 
men’s camps as their presence improves the gen¬ 
eral tone of the camps. 

The day’s program for both men and women 
is similar. 

It is six o’clock in a women’s camp. A loud bell 
startles everyone into action. In five minutes the 
entire camp is lined up ready for the leader to 
start gymnastics which usually consist of running 
a quarter of a mile, a fifteen minute period of 
formal exercises, followed by marching, the 
marchers singing as they go. From 7:00 until 
7:45 the women are free to dress, make their beds 
and write letters. At 7 ;45 the group lines up once 
more while the leader reads the day’s schedule 
and assigns the work of the day. Then comes 
breakfast of coffee and rolls. 

Work begins at 8 : 15 . There are five work 
groups. 

Outside. Work in gardens and fields 

Kitchen. Washing dishes and helping prepare 
meals 

Laundry. Washing and ironing. (When men’s 
camps are in the vicinity, their washing and iron¬ 
ing are done by the women’s camp) 

Housezuork. Cleaning living quarters and din¬ 
ing room 

Sezving. Alending and making over clothes for 
the poor 

Each group has from five to ten workers de¬ 
pending upon the size of the camp. The women’s 
camp varies in size from 
twenty-five to sixty young 
women. 

All the workers have a 
splendid attitude toward 
the work to be done. The 
outside work group will¬ 
ingly helps the peasants 
in their gardens or in the 
(Contimied on page 261) 


Miss McGee and Mr. Smith, whose article 
appears on the following page, are both 
graduates of last year’s National Recrea¬ 
tion School. Last summer Miss McGee 
went abroad to study at Dr. Carl Diem’s 
School in Germany. Before entering the 
school she spent a few weeks at a Work 
Camp. Mr. Smith served during the past 
summer as assistant recreation director at 
one of the Western C. C. C. camps. 
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At a Civilian 
Conservation 
Corps Camp 


By KENNETH SMITH 

Assistant Recreation Director 
Camp Wolverton 


C AMP W'ol.vERTON, liigli ii]) ill Se(|iioi:i 
National Park, with its beautiful 
natural surroundings, provided the 
setting where 240 boys from Kenlueky 
have their op])ortunity to serve as Unele 
Sam’s woodsmen. W ith the boys work¬ 
ing comparatively few hours a day. a few 
days a week, the jiroblcm of filling the 
leisure hours has been an im]X)rtant one. 

How were they to reproduce the recrea¬ 
tion facilities to which they were accus¬ 
tomed at home so that they might enjoy 
familiar sjiorts? 

Imagination plus spirit and willingness 
of adventure overcame difficulties. Ath¬ 
letic fields, play facilities, bo.xiug rings 
and a little theater were necessarily crude 
and rustic in appearance, but they very success¬ 
fully servetl their purpose. 

July 1 st saw the dedication of a fine boxing 
ring, well roiietl. surfaced with straw and can¬ 
vas and lighted by oil lanterns hung on the four 
cornerposts. .\ regulation playground ball dia- 
mon<l e(|uipped with a home-made backstoj) was 
located a short distance from the boxing ring. 
'1 hi.^ open space also served for asscKiation foot¬ 
ball. field hockey, basketball, speed ball and touch 
football. \ olley ball became immediately i)opu- 
lar. .\ crotpiet court was constructed along with a 
combination golf i>utting ami bocci ball area, apd 
tether tennis and table tennis equipment were in¬ 
stalled. This latter game never failed in iH)pn- 
larity. I-'acilities were i)r()vided for quoits, a 
miniature bowling alley was set up and a basket¬ 
ball hoop was erected close to Uic cctiter of camp 


C*. S. Forest Service 

In such national forests as this, thousands of 
youns men are findins new opportunities. 

for shooting practice. A large meadow close to 
the camp was selected for a regulation baseball 
diamond. Such activities as cam]) fire jrrograms. 
music, dramatics, nature classes, stunt nights and 
discussion groups were initiated. 

'file cam]) authorities have built a combination 
reading room and recreation hall where the boys 
could ])lay chess, checkers, cards and other quiet 
games, read magazines, Irooks and iJajrers. and 
listen to the radio. More than twenty-five dilTcrent 
(jiiiet games were continuously in use. .-Xmong the 
games which were most po]iular were the so-called 
individual games which require slight equipment, 
could be ])layed at odd moments, and offer a real 
challenge to the skill loving jrlaycr to compete 
against his own score. 

To suirplcmcnt the funds provided by the gov- 

(Conlinui-d on ('Onje 26!) 
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Ind ian Conservation Camps 

By LOUIS C. SCHROEDER 

New York City 


T he spring of 1933 
found the Indians liv¬ 
ing on the reservations 
in the United States in dire 
need of relief. When on 
March 31st President 
Roosevelt signed the Re¬ 
forestation Act authorizing 
the expenditure of $90,- 
000,000 for relief measures, 
a certain amount of this 
money was allocated to the 
Indians. Eighty-four mil¬ 
lion dollars went to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and $6,000,000 was appropriated for the 
Indian Emergency Conservation Work to be ad¬ 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The task of organizing and supervising this 
work for the 15,000 Indians throughout the coun¬ 
try who it was estimated would be benefited by 
it, fell to the lot of the newly appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, John Collier. Never in 
the history of the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
such an expenditure been donated for relief 
measures. Moreover, quick action was necessary 
as the work was to be completed in six months. 
Mr. Collier appointed Dr. Jay B. Nash of the 
School of Education, New York University, as 
director of the I. E. C. W., and with a number of 
assistants Dr. Nash undertook the task. 

There were two main objectives—one of pro¬ 
duction, the other of welfare. The I. E. C. W. 
project was entirely new, and never before had 
anything been planned which approximated it. 
The working period of the men was limited to five 
days weekly or twenty working days per month. 
The character of the work carried on in District 
No. 4, covering New Me.xico and Arizona, con¬ 
sisted of erosion control, the building of reservoirs 
and dams, the digging of shallow wells, the de¬ 
velopment of springs and the building of tele¬ 
phone lines, truck trails up the mountain sides for 
fire control and barbed wire fences to establish and 


and define boundary lines. 
A certain amount of rodent 
control work was also done 
as there are sections where 
the prairie dog is a real 
menace. 

The commissioner, 
through his long and wide 
experience, recognized that 
there was another impor¬ 
tant phase beside that of 
production which concern¬ 
ed the welfare of the men 
after working hours. In order that a high morale 
might be maintained among the workers it was 
important that consideration be given to the lei¬ 
sure time of the Indians. The men must be housed 
and fed under as nearly ideal conditions as pos¬ 
sible. A man trained in physical education, recre¬ 
ation and camp management was appointed as 
camp director to look after the welfare of the 
campers. Forty permanent camps were established 
in District No. 4 on the following reservations: 
Navajo, Pueblo, Zuni, Hopi, Alescalero, Jicarilla, 
Utcs and Hualpai. These camps varied from 30 
to 200 men in number. 

It was a happy coincidence for the Indian that 
he was permitted to do the kind of work which 
appealed to him and which he himself recognized 
was so badly needed in his own territory of Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico where the great lack was 
water. Under the program of work the Indians 
constructed hundreds of dams, reservoirs, wells 
and springs. This alone has built up a new hope 
in the Indian and has given him greater courage to 
face the future. 

Presenting the Plan to the Indians 

The task of presenting this new program 
was no simple one. Needy Indians living in the 
backwoods were days removed from the agency 
headquarters. Information had to be gotten to 
them by word of mouth. Especially was this true 


Mr. Schroeder, a worker of long 
experience in physical education 
and recreation both in the United 
States and in foreign countries, 
served as supervisor in charge of 
Indian Conservation Work, Dis¬ 
trict Number four, covering Ari¬ 
zona and New Mexico. He tells 
here of the development of the 
work and of the changes it 
■wrought. 
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of the nomadic Navajo tribes, few of whom un¬ 
derstand or speak English. Tlie task on the reser¬ 
vations where Cliapters were organized was far 
easier than on those where there were none. 
\'isits were made by the superintendents and the 
I.E. C. \V. supervisors to the well organized 
Chapter houses, and the plan was presented to 
them. Men and women with their children 
traveled great distances on horseback or by wagon 
to attend these meetings. All information about 
the governmental relief plans was given to the 
listeners through Navajo interpreters. The good 
news was enthusiastically received. 

The Camp 

The idea of setting up a well-equipped camp 
where enrolled Indian workers and the officers 
could be housed on the same plan as were the 
white men in the C. C. C., was entirely new to 
the superintendents of the reservations as well as 
to the Indians. -Some objections were raised at 
first as to the advisability of the plan, but once a 
model camp was established and in operation the 
idea was acceptable to both su]>erintendents and 
Indians. 

There were three types of.camps — one, the 
permanent camp presided over by a camp manager 
and his assistants: the second, the so-called tem¬ 
porary camp where the men looked after them¬ 
selves, and the third, the family camp where the 
workers brought their families and lived as they 
did in their summer "hogans.”* 

It was the policy that whenever twenty-five or 
more men were to be engaged at a task for a 
definite period of time—two or more months— 
an effort would be made to establish a permanent 
camp with a camp manager in charge and a cook. 
The layout of the camp was unlike that of the 
military camp with its gridiron 
streets. The I. 1“'. C. W. camps 


was used for the camp bonfire. The regulation 
army pyramidal tent was used for living quarters. 
All floors were boarded as were the sides up to a 
height of four feet. Iron cots with straw mat¬ 
tresses were furnished. The mess halls and kit¬ 
chens also had their boarded floors and sides, 
screened to keep out flies and other insects. All 
l)erishable foodstuffs were kept in a specially con¬ 
structed frame building in use in that part of the 
country. Frame structures were erected for bath¬ 
ing and laundry purposes. Hot water heaters 
were installed permitting an ample supply of 
hot water for shower baths. Latrines were 
constructed of wood and were screened. Large 
covered garbage pits were built and made fly 
proof. 

Some camps had special game and reading 
rooms. The six camps on the Northern Navajo 
reservation had large combination recreation: 
halls, kitchens and dining rooms built of logs 
taken from the adjacent forests. A few camps 
were equipped with electric lights and had tele¬ 
phonic communication with the agency headquar¬ 
ters. Every permanent camp had its baseball 
field, basketball and volley ball courts and quoit 
pitches. 

A Day at Camp 

Scene: Toadlena Camp 

Place: In the Chuska Mountains, Northeni 
Navajo Reservation, twelve miles west of New¬ 
comb, New Mexico, on Highway 666 

Time: Any day 

6:00: Reveille 

6:(X)-6:30: Dressing, airing of blankets, 
cleaning of tents, etc. 

6:30-6:45: Breakfast — cereal, fried goats' 
meat, bread and coffee 


were laid out in the form of a 
horseshoe with enough space to 
(jcrmit the playing of soft ball 
games. The center of the space 

* *'l!oKan'* Navajo for home THm cin- 

• i<t« of a circular building with a dirt 
roof havinv a small o]>rninK at the top to 
{>erinit smoke to escape. The of'enitiK fot 
the lioor is always to the east. 


Getting ready lor the big battle 
at the Indian coniervation camp at 
Lac du Flambeau, Wiicontin. 
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6 :45 - 7:00: Cleaning 
of the grounds by the 
campers. (Every bit of 
refuse matter is picked up 
and placed in proper re¬ 
ceptacles.) 

7:00: Trucks take the 
men to their work of 
building trails in the 
Chuska Mountains. 

12:00: Trucks take hot 
luncheons to the men at 
work. Meals consist of 
stewed goats’ meat, vege¬ 
tables, bread and coffee. 

1 :00: Work begins 
again. 

5:00: Trucks transport 
men back to camps. 

5:15-5:30: Men take showers (hot or cold). 

5:30 - 6:00: Supper—meat, vegetables, dessert, 
bread and coffee. 

6 :00 - 7:30: Recreation period for active 
games—baseball, basketball, etc. 

7:30 - 9:00: Singing and dancing 

9:30: Lights out. 

During the last period of the day comes a pro¬ 
gram of songs and dances when every Indian 
joins the circle, his arms around his neighbor, and 
takes part in the dancing and singing. 

Living Together at Camp 

Those of us who were projected into the at¬ 
mosphere of the Indian country for the first time 
heard on every hand a statement that one could 
not mix the nomadic Navajo with the Pueblo 
tribe. It simply could not be done, we were told. 

The first experiment in bringing various tribes 
together was made on the Zuni reservation, when 
Navajo Indians were introduced to Zuni Indians 
in the largest camp. At first the camp superin¬ 
tendent kept them apart. Experiencing no diffi¬ 
culty, he decided to have a few Navajo Indians 
share living quarters with the Zunis. It proved 
very satisfactory. Soon they were not only work¬ 
ing peacefully together but eating, sleeping and 
playing together. Obviously it was the camp pro¬ 
gram which made this possible and play was a big 
factor. 

Apache camps on other reservations, such as 
the Jicarilla and Mescalero, had a goodly quota of 
Pueblos and Navajos. One of the greatest in¬ 
fluences for good on the Mescalero agency was a 


Taos Indian named An¬ 
thony Mirabel. When the 
story of the I. E. C. W. on 
the Mescalero reservation 
is written, this man’s 
name will stand out 
prominently for his influ¬ 
ence was far spread. 

The Indian As a Lover 
of Sports 

After a close association 
with peoples in various 
parts of the world ex¬ 
tending over a quarter of 
a century, we have come 
to the conclusion that the 
Indian ranks first as a 
natural lover of sports. The Indian youth takes 
to all forms of athletic games and seems to have a 
special inclination for the activities involving such 
coordinations as running, throwing, jumping and 
striking. It is not to be wondered at that the 
game of baseball appeals to him, for he has a 
special aptitude for this game and plays it ex¬ 
ceedingly well. 

Basketball is another game in which he excels. 
There exists scarcely a school yard on the reser¬ 
vations which is without its basketball court. 
Rugby football, with its strong bodily contacts, 
also makes an appeal to him. The Indian youth 
in the I. E. C. W. camps had a special fondness 
for kicking, passing and catching the ball after 
work periods. He also had a strong desire to play 
match games during play time. 

The Indian not only enjoys team games but he 
likes to participate in events which demand indi¬ 
vidual excellence. Long distance running, jump¬ 
ing and weight throwing are popular with him. 
The stick race, in which teams are formed and a 
small ball or stick is kicked for such incredible 
distances as fifteen to twenty-five miles, is a 
favorite event with the Zunis and the Hopis. 

Sports were not confined to the youthful mem¬ 
bers of the camps; older men as well were given 
opportunity to express themselves in ways that 
appealed to them. Horseshoe pitching wa« popu¬ 
lar with this group. Volley ball was tried out for 
the first time in many of the camps. It was new 
to most Indians and as it becomes better known 
will be more frequently played. 

Singing and dancing, however, are the two 
activities which make the greatest appeal. These 


At the C. C. C. camp at Lac du Flambeau, 
Wisconsin, a program of frce-time activi¬ 
ties is conducted under the leadership of a 
trained recreation leader. After returning 
from work at four o’clock the hoys and 
men may take part in games out of doors, 
or they may play quiet games, read or rest. 
After supper there is a program of sports 
and leisure time activities of various kinds. 
Saturday night is dance night for the boys 
and men and their friends, and there is 
sometimes an Indian dance in full war re¬ 
galia. Music for the dancing is provided 
by the boys themselves, twenty-five of 
whom play in the camp band, rehearsing 
three nights a week. Two nights a week 
there is practice for the camp orchestra. 
A number of educational classes are 
conducted. 
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nave so strong a hold on the Indian that he would 
keep them up all night long. The play of the day 
always terminated with a group of songs and 
dances around the camp fire. 

It is not so much what the Indian plays as the 
spirit in which he participates. For proper play 
attitudes the 3-oting white man has much to learn 
from the Indian who engages in activities for the 
sheer jo\’ of participation. He is not onlj’ a good 
winner but above all a good loser—the real test 
of a sportsman. 

The Indian Woman at Camp 

As the family camps were established the ques¬ 
tion was raised with the Indian women as to 
whether they would like to have teachers from a 
selected group of white women especially quali¬ 
fied in the field of domestic science, rug making, 
dyeing and. other useful hotisehold arts. There 
was a wholehearted response to this, and plans 
were made for two teams to visit the family 
camps. One team was assigned to the Zuni reser¬ 
vation where the program consisted of instruction 
in sewing, cooking and child care. Five villages 
were visited and training classes held for women 
and returned girl sttidents. The activities met 
with an enthtisiastic response and the work there 
will be contintted. Two other e.\perts in hand¬ 
craft, aided by a group of Indian women, worked 
in the Sotithern Navajo reservation. The pro¬ 
gram for the Xavajo women and children assem¬ 
bled in or near the 1 . E. C. W. camps was as 
follows: 

Recreation (The training of Xavajo girls to 
direct leisure-time activities) 

Rug and blanket weaving 

Tanning 

Silversmithing 

Encouragement of the use of home prodticts. 

Lessons Taught the Indian 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the late j)resident of 
Harvard, once said that the most outstanding con¬ 
tribution .America has made to the catise of edu¬ 
cation was the summer camp. It is possible that 
the I. E. C. \\'. camj)s will profoundly influence 
Indian life in the Southwest for ftiturc gen¬ 
erations. 

W hat has this type of cami) offered the Indian? 

The camp has taught the Indian mtich regard¬ 
ing sanitation, the j)roper disjiosal of refuse mat¬ 
ter and the elimination of flies. Since his “hogan” 
is a miniature camp, he will profit hy hi.n experi¬ 


ence and observation at camp. Moreover, his camp 
experience has taught the Indian lessons in per¬ 
sonal cleanliness and he has learned the value of 
nourishing food properly prepared. His months 
of association with Indians from tribes other than 
his own have been invaluable in the e.xchange of 
ideas and friendly contacts involved. From these 
Indians he has learned new dances, songs and 
games. 

The well regulated life in a clean and whole¬ 
some camp has increased his vigor of body and 
mind. W'^hat the established C. C. C. camps have 
done for the young white man, the I. E. C. W. 
camps have done for the Indian. Medical inspec¬ 
tion showed conclusiveh’ that many Indians were 
malnourished and at first physically unfit to carry 
on the arduous tasks expected of them on the 
roads and in the fields. 

The Results 

What of tlie value of the Indian Emergency 
Conservation W'ork as a whole? Has it done what 
it set otit to accomplish? Has it brought relief to 
needy Indians and strengthened their morale? 

The material help to the Indian cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. Along with a rapidh’ rising market for 
wool, hides, lamb, nmtton and similar supplies, 
have come the first relief pav checks for work 
done on the reservations. The Indian shotild be 
in a better position financially this fall than he 
has been for a long time. Xor can there be any 
douljt about changes along less material lines. The 
Indian has been given a chance to do the work 
he has waited many years to do. This has been 
a tremendotis moral stimulus to him, and along 
with the work has come the opportunit_v to spend 
after work hours in singing, dancing and playing 
games—a program which has kept his vitality at 
a high point and has been reflected in the 
character of the task performed dtiring his work¬ 
ing hours. 


“In iQ.ti there were twciity-two national jiarks 
in the Cnited States and these had an area of 
12,542 stpiare miles. That the iwople of this 
country are beginning to realize the value of these 
lilaygrotinds can be .‘seen from the fact that in 
1(^15 they were visited by 3.55,000 ix;o|)le. and in 
19.51 by .5.152..S45. Even during the deiuession the 
numl)cr of visitors increased, and this is Ixirne 
out, 1 think, by the figures in all our states 
as regards their parks.” — Mrs. Franklin D. 
RaoseVffU. 



Getting Acquainted With the Trees 


S o SAYS the poet, and so says the 
United States Forest Service. 

Only it says it in prose and with 
special reference to the trees. 

Of course, some of us spend a 
considerable time in the woods all the year 
around. But more folks get the urge to get 
out into the woods at this time of the year 
than most any other. Even people who arc 
content to stick around the house or stay in 
town at other times, seem to be drawn toward 
the woodland in the spring. We get that han¬ 
kering to get out and explore around a little 
in whatever wood we can reach. 

And the Forest Service suggests that those 
who have little knowledge of woodcraft might 
do well to get better acquainted with the ways 
of the woods. In fact, it says it is essential 
that our people know the importance and value 
of many forest tracts of small size that make 
up our farm woodlands. 

It is certainly a fascinating subject once you 
get into it. Folks who are accustomed just to 
drinking in the beauties of Nature without 
much attention to the details, might start by 
getting acquainted with the different kinds of 
trees. Learn to distinguish them by some of 
the well-marked characteristics of leaf, bark, 
■fruit, seed, buds and twig arrangement. 

Fascinating Facts About Trees 
Now that spring is coming up this way and 
the buds are bursting, don't forget the flowers 
of the forest trees; they form a clock dial for 
the advancing year. So, as they bloom in suc¬ 
cession note the blossoms of the willow, the 
maple, the elm and the .cottonwood, until the 
last flower blooms in June and seed arc on 
the wing. Or perhaps you don’t have those 
trees in your woods? What trees do you have 
in your neighborhood? I’ll venture to say 
there are a lot of you who have been enjoying 
trips through the woods for years, who don’t 


really know the names of all the 
common kinds of trees. Test your¬ 
self on this. 

And while you are getting ac¬ 
quainted with the different trees, 
you will probably notice that certain trees pre¬ 
fer certain localities. As you know, you find 
the willow by the stream, the yellow or tulip 
poplar in the valley, the red oak on higher 
ground. One kind of tree needs a lot of mois¬ 
ture while another will grow in a drier situa¬ 
tion. Certain trees “hobnob” together because 
they have similar needs in the way of soil, 
moisture, light and the like. You soon learn 
to group your trees as belonging to particular 
types. There are certain trees you find asso¬ 
ciated together on the ridges. Other groups 
you notice on the slopes. Others you find 
hobnobbing on bottom-land. Others seem to 
prefer the swamps. 

What is your favorite woods? Is it the 
coniferous forest type? If so, what kind of 
cone-bearing trees do you find in it? Or maybe 
it is the pure hardwood type, or a mixed hard¬ 
wood and conifer type. Did you ever stop to 
wonder why that woods is the kind it is? 

And did you ever try to figure out how some 
of the trees in the woods got where they are? 
You know forests have been traveling about long 
before the famous Birnam wood came to Dun- 
sinane. Some trees travel by wind. That is, 
the seed are scattered by the wind. And you 
have probably noticed a good many of those 
ingenious contrivances with which some of the 
seed are equipped for getting about. 

Some trees travel by animal. For instance, 
squirrels play an important part in spreading 
the seed of certain trees. Hickories, walnuts, 
butternuts, oaks, honeylocust, persimmons and 
beaches are among the trees spread by ani¬ 
mals. Birds also carry .such tree seed as red 
cedar and cherrj^ from place to place, while 
(Conthiucd oil page 262) 


“Come forth into the 
light of things, 
Let Nature be your 
teacher.” 
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World at Play 


Playgrounds and 
Coal Mines 


IN one of the nar¬ 
row valleys of the 
West Virginia hills 
where there has been 
little work in the coal mines and the Friends 
have supplied food to the children for the past 
two years, there were operated last summer 
eight playgrounds with a staff of eleven work¬ 
ers. In one of the smallest of these communi¬ 
ties with not more than a hundred cabins 
clinging to the hillside, with no sidewalks and 
no stores, the only evidence of any group 
activity was the playground. It consisted of 
a small frame building used as a health center 
and children’s clinic and the largest bit of level 
ground in sight, not over a quarter of an acre, 
surrounded by a rustic fence. A slide had been 
made from the chute of a mine tipple lined 
with tin which dumped its human load into a 
large sand pile. There were swings from a 
tree and concrete wading pool with a center 
fountain. The leaders received so little in ad¬ 
dition to their transportation from Morgan¬ 
town, the nearest city, as to be practically vol¬ 
unteers. They have been trained in the play¬ 
ground leaders’ course held by tlie Recreation 
Department of Morgantown. The director of 
relief for the district, who was largely respon¬ 
sible for the playgrounds, said: “I don’t know 
how we did it. 1 had a little money in my health 
fund and I figured sunshine was just as valu¬ 
able as cod liver oil. We had some gifts and 
some helj) from the [leojilc themselves. We 
must have more of these jilaygrounds.” 


AlCamp Sacra- 
Musical Training at ^ . 

_ m e n t o, maintained 

a Municipal Camp , .1 c- 

^ by the bacramento, 

California, Recrea¬ 
tion Department, arrangements were made 
whereby young vacationists could continue 
their musical training at camj). For a six- 
weeks’ [leriod beginning June ijth two music 
teachers were at the camp to conduct orchestra 
and band instruction classes. A small charge 
was made for the service. 


Manchester’s Spring 

Folk Festival and Science In- 

_ stitute a Spring Folk 

Festival was held in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. Singing and 
dancing groups of French Canadians, Swedes, 
Germans, English, Ukrainians and Greeks par¬ 
ticipated in native dances, pageantry and 
songs. It was a joyous occasion not only for 
the participants but for the audience which 
crowded the hall. Mr. A. D. Zanzig of the 
National Recreation Association organized 
and conducted the festival. 


Long Beach Increases 
Its Facilities 


IN Long Beach, Cal¬ 
ifornia, an intensive 

_ effort has been made 

to focus attention on 
the recreation problems which the city faces. 
As a result of the campaign plans have been 
accepted by the Board of Education and the 
school administration calling for the comple¬ 
tion of nine standard gymnasiums, two roof 
gymnasiums, twenty activities rooms in ele¬ 
mentary schools, the rehabilitation of twenty- 
six playgrounds and playing fields, and the 
re-allocation of school buildings to make avail¬ 
able more than ten per cent additional play 
sjiace. 


Women’s Athletics 
in Boston 


A new ERA project 
in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, designed to 
promote w o m c n’s 
athletics and to provide five months’ employ¬ 
ment for 56 people, has been initiated under 
the ausjnces of the Mayor’s City-Wide Emer¬ 
gency Committee on Health and Recreation in 
cooperation with the Boston Park Department. 
A program of athletics for women and older 
girls will be conducted at 25 park department 
playgrounds by women directors at present 
unemployed, almost all of whom arc graduafes 
of physical education schools and have had 
previous playground experience. Miss Helen 
M. Kelly, Director of Women’s Activities for 
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Community Service, will be in immediate 
charge of the program. She will have an assis¬ 
tant director, five district supervisors, 25 play¬ 
ground directors and an equal number of play¬ 
ground assistants. Such games as baseball, 
volley ball, squash, hopscotch, O’Leary, jack- 
stones and horseshoes will be organized. 

Westward Ho!—Members of the Municipal 
Hiking Club of Minneapolis, Minnesota, will 
embark on a western trip this summer. The 
trip will extend from August 17th to Septem¬ 
ber 3rd. The Minnehikers will travel by bus, 
spending many nights camping out in the 
open, at other times staying at tourist camps. 
Each member of the party will carry his own 
equipment consisting of tents, blankets, dishes 
and other necessary articles. 

Developments in Steubenville, Ohio — The 
Steubenville Recreation Department reports a 
profit of $904.00 from the operation of three 
swimming pools, with receipts of $3,063.00 and 
expenditures of $2,159.00. The swimming pools 
are free for children under twelve years of 
age three mornings a week. On other morn¬ 
ings, children up to this age pay five cents. 
The fee for children up to eighteen is ten cents 
and for adults over eighteen twenty cents. 
Seventeen swimming meets and a water carni¬ 
val were held last season. The American 
Legion Band gave eight free concerts and the 
Junior Women’s Club furnished volunteer 
leaders in dramatics for the playgrounds. 

New Wading Pools for Detroit—Detroit, 
Michigan, children are reveling in the new 
wading pools constructed at three of the muni¬ 
cipal play centers by CWA labor. More than 
600 men were employed during the winter 
months at a cost of approximately $35,000 a 
pool. Each pool is too by 150 feet and meas¬ 
ures 16 inches at its deepest point. A continu¬ 
ous flow of cool, fresh water circulates in the 
pool. Two guards, a man and a woman, are 
stationed at each pool. 

A Day Camp on a Roof—The Jewish Peo¬ 
ple’s Institute of Chicago, Illinois, is conduct¬ 
ing a day camp on the roof of the Institute. 
The camp, which is open to children from five 
to fifteen years of age, is being conducted from 
June 25th to August 31st. A charge of $3.00 
is made for the entire season. 




WHIRL-AROUND 


A nother outstandingly popular Louden Play¬ 
ground Device. Can accommodate 50 chil¬ 
dren at one time. Absolutely safe. Gives 
healthful exercise to every muscle of arms, legs 
and body. Extremely durable and long lived. 
Write today for new free book giving full par¬ 
ticulars on the Whirl-Around and complete line of 
fine Louden Playground, Gym and Pool Equipment. 


LOUDEN 

PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


120 Broadway . Ottawa, Illinois 


A Budget Increase in San Francisco—San 
Francisco’s new budget includes the following 
increases: Recreation Department, $200,000; 
Park Department, $120,000; Library, $69,500; 
Health Department, $139,000; County Welfare 
Department, $122,000. 

In recommending the increase in the budget 
of the Recreation Department, the Mayor in 
his written report to the Board of Supervisors 
stated: “I regret indeed that economic condi¬ 
tions will not permit a more generous consid¬ 
eration of the above item, for in this depart¬ 
ment the womanhood and manhood of tomor¬ 
row are molded. These centers, established 
in the interest of our children’s safety and wel¬ 
fare, provide for them a physical and moral 
background not obtainable elsewhere.” 

Drama in Knoxville—Tlie Recreation De¬ 
partment of Knoxville, Tennessee, is supervis¬ 
ing eight drama clubs and the Knoxville Little 
Theater. Drama activities are engaged in by 
practically all the local churches and twenty- 
six public schools. A professional drama di¬ 
rector paid by relief funds has been added to 
the staff. This worker is loaned to any com¬ 
munity group desiring his services. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Magazines and Pamphlets 

( Racantly Racaivad Containing Articlai ^ 
of Intarait to tha Racraation Worlar v 


MAGAZINES 

Tht Womant Press, May 1934 

Camps and the New Leisure, by Janet Fowler Kelson 
The K'ew Outlook for Youth, by Kellie M. Seeds 

Munitipal Sanitation, May 1934 

The Control of Swimming Pools, by Carl A. 
Hechmer 

Parks and Recreation, May 1934 

Uoadside Planliiig. by Phelps Wyman 
Qualifying Life Guards for Duly, by Thomas R. 
Dab- 

Keeping Abreast of Demand for Sport Facilities, by 
John W. Kcrnan 
Playground Standards 

The Womans Press, June 1934 

Kecoyering the Primal Sanities, by Weaser W. 
Pangburn 

The American City, June 1934 

A Community Entertainment and Merchandising 
Plan. Sparta. Mich. 

Municipal Opera in Los Angeles 

How a City Made a Park Without Cost 

Kew and improyed Models of Street Showers 

The Journal of Health and Physiral Education, May 1934 
Training Recreation Leaders, by William R. LaPortc 
My Old Kentucky Home—A Festiyal. by Elizabeth 
Faries Howe 

Achievement Tests in Swimming, by Mary Grant 
Parkhursl 

Recent Developments in Swimming and Water 
•Siwrts, by Marjorie Camp 
Center Square Endball 
Get Out in Front 
Si)ongeball 

Teaching Basketball to Younger Boys 

Child Welfare, June-July 1934 

Leisure and Small Town Youth, hy Ella Gardner 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, June 1934 
The Rest>onsil)ility of Public Agencies Providing for 
Leisure-Time -Activities, by William G. Robinson 
Camp Program Plamiing and Its Relation to Changes 
in Educational Theory, by Marjorie Camp 
An EnK-rgenev Out-of-Door Program, by Elsie M. 
-Mott 

Fly Casting Class, by D. V’. Dunder 
Condensed Rc[)ort of the Mass .Motor .Ability Test 
of the St. Loin's Elementary Schools, 1933, by 
A. E. Kindervater 

PAMPHLETS 

Playground and Recreation Department—Board of Park 
Commissioners, Vancouiter, B. C., Annual Report, 1933 

The Recreational Uses of Land in Connecticut, by Nathan 
L. Whetten and Victor .A. Rapport 
Bulletin 194—Connecticut Slate College, Storrs, 
Connecticut 

Enjoyable Jobs for Leisure Hours 

Extension Circular 340, South Dakota State College, 
Br<»ikings, South D.akota 


Activities in Fort Worth—The Recreation 
Hoard of Fort Worth, Te.xas, provides motion 
picture shows which are seen by huge crowds 
each night. Free to the public, they are shown 
at thirteen locations weekly. It is estimated 
that during a si.x weeks’ period in the past 
summer i68,ooo people attended these movies. 
The recreation building maintained by the 
Recreation Board last June had the largest 
attendance up to date in its history. This was 
due to the careful organization of classes, ap- 
])roximately seventy of which were scheduled 
M’eekly. .■\s many as 125 children were counted 
in one class, while mothers took advantage of 
classes in music, drama and dancing. The 
number of swimmers at the pools maintained 
by the Board greatly increased last summer. 
There was a decrease of $661.85 in the receipts 
from the pools due to the fact that rates were 
reduced 33 1/3 per cent for children who had 
their own suits and 20 per cent for adults with 
suits. 

New Activities in Philadelphia—.A number 
of new features have been added to tlte sum¬ 
mer playground program maintained by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Recreation. One is a 
city-wide play day to be held the latter part of 
July in which all recreation centers will take 
part. The play day will be held in twenty 
districts with separate programs being con¬ 
ducted in each locality. A water polo league 
will be organized with the opening of the 
swimming pools. 

A Little Theater Conference—Last fall, dur¬ 
ing the month of October, the Los .Angeles, 
California, Drama Association sitonsored a 
Little Theater Conference with weekly meet¬ 
ings. The course included class lectures and 
demonstrations of all phases of production and 
play writing, and the presentation of jilnys 
each evening by a Little Theater group. 

Mother and Daughter Day in Louisville— 
On February 26th mothers and daughters of 
l.ouisville met at the Jefferson County .Arinorx- 
for their second annual play night, climaxing 
the work of the Recreation Division g>-tnna- 
siiitn and dancing classes all over the city. The 
program was planned as a demonstration of 
regular class routine with each dancing class 
presenting a specialty number. A cut in the 
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budget made it necessary to close earlier than 
the Department had wished the free gymna¬ 
sium and dancing classes conducted by the Di¬ 
vision. Beginning March 5 th, however, classes 
were organized for all those interested in con¬ 
tinuing by paying a fee of 10 cents in the eve¬ 
ning. The money collected will be used to 
defray the expenses of light, heat and janitor 
service in the school building and the salaries of 
gymnasium teachers and pianists. 

A City-Wide Athletic Club—The Kiwanians 
of Gulfport, Mississippi, early last summer or¬ 
ganized a city-wide athletic club housed in a 
recreation lodge leased from a hotel. The lodge 
is equipped with standard gymnasium equip¬ 
ment, a volley ball court, a tennis court, and 
has a game room in which ping pong, billiards 
and similar games may be played. Classes met 
each morning at 6:30 for exercises under the 
leadership of a physical director. An arrange¬ 
ment was effected whereby the immediate fam- 
lies of the members might have free access to 
the concrete swimming pool on the hotel prop¬ 
erty. This project is filling a long felt need 
in the recreational life of the city. 

Recreation in Niagara Falls—Special events 
last summer in Niagara Falls, New York, 
where a recreation service is conducted by the 
Bureau of Parks, included six free band con¬ 
certs at Hyde Park, two free dances on the 
tennis courts the music for which was donated 
by the orchestras playing, three special enter¬ 
tainments by the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and 
Y. M. C. A., tennis tournaments, one of them 
for colored citizens, a number of archery tour¬ 
naments with a final invitation tournament in 
which a number of Canadian cities took part, 
and a swimming meet. 

A Festival of Play—Last spring the Bureau 
of Recreation, Department of Public Welfare, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presented a festival 
of play and a gymnastic championship in 
which forty-one centers participated. The fes¬ 
tival consisted of games, tumbling, pyramids, 
singing, rhythmic drill, model airplane flying, 
country dance, and Maypole frolic. The Mayor 
and a number of city officials gave addresses. 

Relief Labor in Cincinnati—The Public Rec¬ 
reation Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 



BRING 
EVERWEAR SAFETY 
TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EverWear Spring-Robber Safety Seat for 
Swings. No. SR-206. (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EverWear-designed, fabric-re¬ 
enforced. rough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the seat are springy rubber: 
SAFETYl All top and bottom surfaces are corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping; SAFETY! All edges are 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETY! No metal 
parts are exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split not splinter: SAFETYl Requires 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises are reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat) : DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH 1 Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETY!). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the tugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETYl Priced within 
reach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

The World't oldest and largest exclusive maker of play^ 
ground, beach and pool apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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D I A Ai C N D 

Insfall Diamond Pifching Horstshoa couris 
on your playground for a popular gama 
fhat costs littia to maintain. Diamond shoas 
and accessorias ara pratarrad by playars 
avarywhara. Baginnars find Diamond shoas 
aasy to pitch and old-timars demand tham, 
Accurataly made — perfectly balanced— 
will not crack or chip. 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 GRAND AVENUE . . DULUTH. MINN. 


successful* ill li.iving released for material and 
equipment $ 8 o,ooo of bond funds. About 8 ,ooo 
relief workers a day are being used under expert 
direction on approximately thirty development 
projects which include the building of athletic 
fields and beaches involving a great deal of grad¬ 
ing and the filling in of ravines. Three of these 
developments are on school property adjoining 
the high schools. The schools did not have money 
for the development which is Itcing carried on by 
the Recreation Commission under a long term 
lease on the property for all use except during 
school hours. The schools have agreed to pay the 
Recreation Commission 82.500 a year for the 
maintenance of each field. Relief labor was also 
being used for additional clerical help in the of¬ 
fice, as assistants to playground leaders, and to 
firovide talent in the traveling theater and the 
[ilayground music program. 

Pan American Day in Miami—The Depart¬ 
ment of Reercation of Miami, I'lorida, has 
charge of ail city-wide ceiehrations .nnd events, 
the most outst.-inding of sshicli is the Pan 


.'\meriean Day celebration taking place on 
April 17 th of each year. This annual event 
takes the form of a pageant depicting the story 
of the development of one of the South Ameri¬ 
can countries. This year the country was 
Cuba, and the Cuban governnient cooperated by 
sending a number of officials to participate in 
the event. The City of Havana sent a band 
which headed the parade, all of the music for the 
pageant being supplied by the Cuban govern¬ 
ment. A number of those who participated in 
the dances peculiar to Cuban life were from 
that country. 

Planning the Recreation Building 

(Cntitinued from (•age 223) 

popular vote, slides would all be built twenty feet 
or more high. It is known by experience that a 
slide eight feet high still retains a thrill and is 
reasonably safe, whereas a slide four feet high 
might be too per cent safe but zero in thrill, and 
therefore would not be used. This same reason¬ 
ing can be applied to swing heights, rings, tra¬ 
pezes, and in fact to almost ail the equipment 
given to juveniles. 

Ill appointing an architect or an engineer who 
is to have the responsibility of designing our rec¬ 
reation buildings and play fields let us choose one 
wlio by his experience and extreme interest is 
particularly fitted for the job. He must know the 
human side of our work, child psychology, and 
above all he must have a genuine interest in the 
problems he is about to solve. 


A Hobby Workshop in a Museum 

(Continued from page 224) 

for leisure time activity opportunities caused by 
unemployment and shortened working hours and 
is also logically developing the Museum’s educa¬ 
tional program. The Museum has alw.ays supple¬ 
mented its exhibits with inform.al talks and 
demonstrations given by staff members and by 
moving pictures on related subjects. The work- 
siio|) offers in a nunilicr of resiiccts a more direct 
approach to the stimulation of interest in the sub¬ 
ject of Museum exhibits. In providing oppor¬ 
tunities for talented or highly specialized ama¬ 
teurs to talk to a group interested in their par¬ 
ticular field, the .Museum hobby groups have also 
encouraged these people to continue and develop 
their interests. 
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Adventures in Star Gazing 

(Continued from poge 226) 

telescope is being built for private use by the 
amateur astronomer who intends to use it, and 
others appear ready to become fact in the making. 

In the meantime, the Astronomy Club is plan¬ 
ning to affix to the big park telescope such gadgets 
as a camera for taking astronomical pictures, the 
clock and mechanism which will go with it and 
additional refinements of the unusually fine ama¬ 
teur-made instrument now in place at Oglebay 
Park. A “dome” which will permit use of the 
’scope in winter and replace the present wooden, 
fence-like windbreak around the base of the 
machine is also a project toward which the club 
expects to devote time, thought and energy this 
season. 



Clean 


SUNSHINE 
FRESH AIR 


LeisureTime Activities forMen and Boys 

(Continued from poge 232) 

It is equally true that the majority of students 
who are physically fitted for the intercollegiate 
games need far less such training from the stand¬ 
point of health than many students who are unable 
to stand the strain of such sports and who re¬ 
ceive less. This is why at Wesleyan, although we 
carry on many forms of intercollegiate athletics, 
we require that every student, before he receives 
credit for the three years of required physical 
education, shall have had instruction and experi¬ 
ence in playing tennis or golf, handball, squash or 
rackets, and swimming. We feel that by this rule 
the boys after graduation will have means of rec¬ 
reation which will be of value to them for years 
to come. Furthermore, these are activities in 
which only two are required in order to have a 
game, and facilities for which are to be found in 
most communities. I well appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties of carrying on such a program in secondary 
schools where there is but limited equipment, and 
I know that in the primary schools some of these 
sports are far too advanced for the pupils. I be¬ 
lieve, however, that much can be done in the de¬ 
velopment of an interest in hobbies other than 
athletics, and this interest may be stimulated in 
children long before they reach high school age. 
And certainly many of the athletic activities such 
as tennis and handball and swimming can be be¬ 
gun at a very early age, and more emphasis should 
be placed upon these sports than upon the team 
sports represented in our interscholastic and in¬ 
tercollegiate programs. 


Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride ... 

ROTECTING children at play is the aim 
of the modern playground. How im¬ 
portant to protect them from the dan¬ 
gers and dirt in dust! It’s so easy and 
it costs next to nothing. 

An application of Solvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride on gravel or earth surfaces 
effectively ends the dust nuisance. And 
Solvay Calcium Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrographs pictured here 
show you the results. 347cultures in the 
untreated dust. Only 3 in the some dust 
treoted with Solvay Calcium Chloride. 

Germs 
in Dust 

Before treotment After treatment 




Make this a dustless outdoor season 
on your playgrounds. Send today for 
full information and booklet No. 1159. 



Solvay Sales Corporation 

Alkalies and Chemical Praducts Manufac* 
tured by The Solvay Process Company 
61 Broadway New York 
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The essential thing, it seems to me, in the train¬ 
ing for athleties as a reereational jtastime is not 
necessarily the develoi)ment of an unusnal skill in 
any sport; it is more important to develop a love 
for play and for the by-products of play. So many 
individuals in my e.N])crience have given up cer¬ 
tain forms of athletics because they could not de- 
velop in a giveifgame skill sufficient to rate them 
above the average. On our faculty at Wesleyan is 
a man who was a fair tennis player but who failed 
to show improvement in his game, and so gave up 
tennis long before he should have done so. He 
quit the game because he could not compete with 
some of his more e.xpert colleagues. 1 have known 
others to give up golf because they were unable 
to reduce their scores to the gentleman's score of 
loo. It is unfortunate for anyone to become so 
consumed with the desire to be perfect that he 
fails to get enjoyment out of the game when his 
play is not up to perfection. Many golfers, I am 
sure, fail to get recreation from golf because they 
have failed to improve their game. After all, the 
great out-of-doors, the beautiful greens, the hour 
or two of companionship with one’s friends, are 
of much more value than the ability to play 
perfectly. 

In concluding these rambling comments, 1 must 
ex|)ress one regret —1 shall not be present to talk 
with you as to your jicrsonal use of your leisure 
hours when you have reached my age, for what¬ 
ever you are thinking now about the things 1 have 
tried so inaflef|uately to exi)ress, 1 know what you 
will be thinking then. 

Playground Teams from Neighborhood 
Gangs 

(Contiiiucd from p<i<jc 2^4) 

on hand with the twelve-year-olds to receive the 
awards! 

Track was a new s|)ort and we had but one meet. 
We included dashes, relays, jnm|)ing and shot 
putting, with the high school track coach and col¬ 
lege men to act as judges. Hoys who were not so 
go(xl at other sjwrts found themselves the men of 
the hour. The g'ang was on hand to cheer its rep¬ 
resentatives. I'ivc hundred ]K'ople made up the 
audience. 

As few rules as [>o.ssiblc were laid down, many 
of them the unwritten rules of l)oydom and good 
sportsman.shii). In the role of l)cnevolcnt dic¬ 
tator I was the court of final a])|)cal. We gave 
the lx>ys as much rcs[M)nsibility for govcnuiKnt 


as they could carry. The older “A” boys often 
acted as scorekeejxtrs and were eager to act as 
umpires. We took all precautions to prevent ring¬ 
ers, requiring the registration of each player and 
limiting him to one team. On the field the team 
had to obey its captain and there could be no 
quarreling. One rainy morning after players and 
officials had come into the field house somewhat 
dampened, Captain Kelly decided to finish the two 
remaining innings of a very close game. He 
stripped off shirt, shoes and socks, rolled up his 
overalls, and declared himself ready for the fray. 
Both teams followed his example, and in pools of 
water the game was decided. 

Some of the Results 

As the season drew near its close we felt that 
the boys were healthier and happier than ever be¬ 
fore ; that the antagonisms among various gangs 
had been sublimated into honest respect; that the 
l)rejudice of race and creed had been lessened; 
that sportsmanship and ideals of team work had 
been inculcated in many, and that the citizenship 
standards of the entire group had risen and would 
leaven the realm of boyhood in the city. 

To the many inquiries as to what would happen 
to the League when summer ended, we resi>onded 
by sounding out the feeling of the boys toward 
continuing it as a basketball league. There was no 
doubt about it—the boys wanted their league to 
carry on, and we, too, felt that some kind of or¬ 
ganization should be continued. 

W'e talked to the Y..M.C.A. secretary who had 
awarded the emblems on Labor Day and as a re¬ 
sult of our conference the captains of the League 
met at the Y.M.C.A. and organized the basketball 
division, with five cent dues for non-members of 
the "Y” and the privilege of a swim after the 
game. The carry-over to a sport new to some, to 
a building unfamiliar to others and to a definite 
code of behavior and neatness foreign to a few, 
measured up to our jdans. Eighty-one of the 184 
boys registered in basketball leagues were mem¬ 
bers of the League, and sixty-six of these en¬ 
tered their own Junior League consisting of 
ninety-two boys in ten teams. 

Thus have neighborhood gangs been converted 
into teams and the playground proved its worth. 
Among our best testimonials was the remark of a 
quick, slim Italian boy: “It’s the first summer I 
haven't l>ccn arrested!" He was proud, as were 
we. But even greater was his pride in his Junior 
League team. 
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Space Requirements for the Children’s 
Playground 

(Continued from page 244) 

Paths and Free Circulation 

On a small playground serving a limited num¬ 
ber of children in a few activities, or children up 
to ten years of age, there is little need for paths 
or spaces apart from the active use areas to per¬ 
mit children to pass in safety from one part of 
the playground to another. However, when a 
variety of ages is served in a wide range of ac¬ 
tivities requiring considerable space, it is highly 
desirable that some provision be made for the cir¬ 
culation of the children just as in a school build¬ 
ing space is allowed for corridors and hallways. 
It is impossible to arrange the playground for ef¬ 
fective and safe use in such a way that every 
square foot is available for play. Therefore from 
5 to lo per cent—preferably the latter—of the 
total play area must be provided in addition to 
the amount previously agreed upon. 

(To be eontinued in the September issue) 

Municipal Recreation Programs and 
Enforced Leisure 

(Continued from page 246) 

possession, in favor of a society organized for the 
purpose of living, a field lies open for the develop¬ 
ment of sympathy and companionship such as 
humanity has never yet dreamed. 

I like to think of the municipal recreation 
service as being devoted to the use of leisure 
in pursuit of that greatest art in the world, 
the art of living. 


German Youth and Work Camps 

(Continued from page 247) 

fields. Other groups, too, work diligently. By 
11 :30 everyone is ready for the main meal of the 
day. Dinner over, work goes on until 3:15. With 
the rest of the afternoon free for sports and rec¬ 
reation, the day’s work is quickly forgotten. The 
majority of the girls are sport enthusiasts and do 
not consider a day complete without at least an 
hour of outdoor physical activity. Swimming, 
rowing, wandering on foot or bicycle and Faust 
(fist) ball are popular diversions on pleasant days 
in camp. On rainy days folk dancing, ping pong, 
table games and group singing fill the hours. In 
the evening the leader gives instruction in various 
forms of handcraft. Leather work and knitting 
are the most popular. Discussions are in order 


and an attempt is made to get the workers, peas¬ 
ants and students to discuss problems together. 
They talk over such subjects as "What Voluntary 
Work Service Has Meant to Me,” or “After 
Camp, What?” One stibject leads to another, and 
invariably the attitudes of various groups toward 
one another, as for example that of the students 
toward the peasants, are frankly discussed. These 
informal discussions are not only educational in 
themselves but help in breaking down class dis¬ 
tinctions. 

The day ends with a song. Workers, students 
and peasants join hands, and as their voices blend 
in harmony one feels that this new phase of the 
youth movement holds great possibilities for the 
creation of new attitudes toward work and com¬ 
munity life, and for the establishment of new 
social values. « 


At a Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 

(Continued from page 248) 

eminent for recreation, the boys planned a bo.xing 
and wrestling exhibit for which an admission 
charge was made. Residents from a nearby vil¬ 
lage and hundreds of campers attended. This was 
followed by an old time dance. Total receipts for 
the evening were $111. This was used to equip the 
recreation hall with games and reading lamps and 
to purchase athletic supplies. The first exhibition 
proved so successful that four others were pro¬ 
moted in two months. 

The duties of the recreation director were 
varied and his life such a busy one that it was 
necessary for him to have assistants. The camp 
was fortunate in securing the services of an ex¬ 
pert boxing coach who spent part of his vacation 
teaching the boys the skills of the sport. Much 
help was given by vacationists in the park in camp 
fire entertainment and in educational activities. 

It was noted that many of the boys did not take 
part in the dances given in a neighboring village. 
\^^len the reason for this—their lack of knowl¬ 
edge of how to dance—was discovered, a class in 
social dancing was organized attended by fifty 
boys. 

Today in the midst of epoch-making legislation 
and drastic changes in political and industrial or¬ 
ganization the task of teaching young people the 
fine art of play looms up as one of the most im¬ 
portant responsibilities of the age. These young 
men of today, the leaders of tomorrow, will be 
better able to adjust themselves to the new era of 
increased leistire and will be influential because of 
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tiicir undcr.stniKiinp of ])la\- learned at camp in 
leading such activities in tiicir local communities. 
To these objectives the recreation program in the 
C. C. C. camps is making a genuine contribution. 


Getting Acquainted With the Trees 

(Continued from ['age 253) 

such trees as cypress, tupelo gum, cottonwood, 
willows, maples, and a number of others are 
spread by water. Sometimes when you sec a 
certain kind of tree growing along a stream or 
a fcncc-row it is jiretty easy to discoi'cr how it 
got there. 

Observing the Forest Floor 

When you go into the cool shade of the 
woods, note the forest floor, too. Observe the 
undergrowth of young trees, shrubs, ferns and 
moss, and the litter of fallen leaves. 'I’akc your 
jackknife or a stick and dig right down under 
that cover into the mold of many years of 
fallen leaves. There you will find the answer 
to Villon’s question "Where arc the snows of 
yesteryear?’’ 


When rain falls or snow melts under the 
shadow of the forest it sinks into the spongy 
earth. The forest has soaked up the rain and 
melted snow like a sponge. Find a spring and 
you will see where the stored water is seeping 
out to feed the streams. The rainfall and 
snowfall that have been held back in the hid¬ 
den reservoir of the forest have been trans¬ 
formed into a steady supply of water for the 
pasture, the farm, the mill and the city. 

Go out into the open and dig into the soil 
of an unwooded, barren slope and notice the 
difference between that and what you found in 
the woods soil. The chances are you will find 
the soil on that unwooded slope dry and hard. 
Of course, you know what has happened. 
\^’hen the rain fell or the snow melted on that 
open hillside, there was nothing to hold it back. 
It just rushes down hill. 

Perhaps if you look around on the open hill¬ 
side you may find jilaccs where the soil, with 
no roots to bind it, has been washed away by 
the rain. If there are any steep slopes in the 
neighborhood, you may find deep gullies dug 
into the ground. Trace where that soil goes 
that is washed down the slope. 

When you have noted those facts about the 
trees, the soil and the stream, you begin to see 
the relation ^vhich the forests of our country 
bear to the well-being of our land. In a little 
strip of woodland and neighboring cleared land, 
you may have an example in miniature of soil 
protection and good streams, or erosion and 
flood damage, and get a clearer understanding 
of the larger meaning of this Nation’s forests 
to farm land and industry and commerce. 

Or if you arc of an investigative turn of mind, 
and want to find out about the past life in the 
woods, you may be able to detect in some 
stump or the end of the saw-log much of the 
story of the jiast of that woods. In the vary¬ 
ing thicknesses of the annual rings is written 
the fat and thin years of the tree. In those 
rings you may also find evidences of fires and 
insect attacks which have occurred in the life 
of that tree. By counting the growth rings 
from the bark back to the scar left by the fire, 
in some cases you may be able to tell about 
what year that fire happened. 

In fact, whether you are a novice or a woods¬ 
man of long experience, there is a lot that the 
trees can tell you. 




New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Legends and Dances of Old Mexico 

By Norma Schwendener, Ph.D. and Averil Ti'bbels, M.A. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $2.00. 

T his interesting collection of twelve ancient Mexican 
dances is given in its own setting of legends and facts 
concerning the origin of the dances as well as the present 
day customs surrounding them. The dance patterns are 
simple and unique, the same step often being used 
throughout the dance. Authentic Mexican music is given 
with each dance, together with directions for the use 
of percussive instruments which form the basis of the 
music accompaniment. Of particular interest are the 
primitive drawings illustrating each dance which serve 
in the capacity of costume plates showing the dress 
worn by the Mexican tribes in their religious and cere¬ 
monial dances. 

Dances of the People 

Collected and described by Elizabeth Burchenal, B.A. 
G. Schirmer. Inc,, New York. Board cover $1.50; 
cloth cover $3.00. 

“ynis edition represents a second volume of Folk- 
Dances and Singing Gaines. The fact that they are 
the work of Miss Burchenal, whose contribution to the 
folk-dance movement is so well known, is a guarantee 
of the authenticity of the dances and their usefulness. 


Introduction to Physical Education 

By Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D. A. S. Barnes and Com¬ 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

”l"nis NEW text-book is devoted to a survey of the 

* history, objectives, methods, psychology and philo¬ 
sophy of physical education. In it the most important 
phases of physical education have been condensed and 
presented in accordance with the latest educational 
thought. The book will be of special value for teacher 
training schools whose time allotment prevents a wide 
range of courses. 

"Pop” Warner’s Book for Boys 

By Glenn S. “Pop” Warner. In collaboration with 
Frank J. Taylor. Robert M. McBride and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

"To THIS book Glenn S. Warner, football coach of 

* Temple University, brings his forty years of experi¬ 
ence in coaching and training boys in the major sports. 
The book tells boys how they may set about training 
for sports from their earliest years so that later they 
will be good team workers in school and college. It an¬ 
swers all the questions boys can ask about 'baseball, track, 
basketball and football. 


Report on the Iowa Twenty-Five Year 
Conservation Plan 

Prepared for the Iowa Board of Conservation and the 
Iowa Fish and Game Commission. Distributed by Iowa 
Fish and Game Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 
This report incorporates the forward-looking plan 
' outlined “for the wise, human use of Iowa’s natural 
resources.” The planning involved has undertaken two 
phases—that dealing with the sound, economic utilization 
of native resources, and that dealing with the preserva¬ 
tion of natural features of interest and beauty. “By 
establishing a long-term schedule of development on 
which every dollar spent will be well spent, an enormous 
economy is assured as compared with haphazard, un¬ 
correlated conservation. The plan is a device to get the 
people’s money’s worth in each phase of the work and 
to advise on the manner in which the things the people 
want may be crystallized into a feasible, economic pro¬ 
gram which can be actually realized.” 


Puzzles and Curious Problems 

By Henry Ernest Dudeney. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd., London and New York, $1.50. 

PROM England comes a timely book with many puzzles 
' which will tax the ingenuity of the most expert 
puzzle fiend. Puzzles are divided into arithmetical and 
algebraical problems, geometrical problems, moving 
counter problems, combination and group problems, and 
similar classifications. 


Camp Theatricals 

By S. Sylvan Simon. Samuel French, New York. $1.50. 

ESiCNEn to help camp directors make their enter- 
^ taimnents more effective, this 'book discusses such 
subjects as physical equipment, play selection, stunts, 
planning and rehearsing the program, and making actors 
out of campers. Suggestions are offered for a circus 
and for the construction of marionettes. A chapter on 
music and musical comedy work deals with the use of 
origmal musical work, lyrics and plots. Lists of plays 
suitable for camps are given. 


Come and Caper 

By Virginia Bennett Whitlock. G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 

This book with music and attractive illustrations 
* presents a few of the dramatic pantomimes, creative 
rhythms and plays developed by the children from the 
first grade through the eighth grade of the Lincoln 
School, New York City. The music by various com¬ 
posers has been selected and edited by Nothera Barton. 
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XEII' BOOKS IX THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


Handbook of Association Business Administration. 
AsMiciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. ^.00. 

This is .an extremely useful and comprehensive manual 
on the business administration of local Y. M. C. A. build¬ 
ings and programs. It has been prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of and with the co-operation of the Business Secre¬ 
taries .Association. Although the book is directed to in- 
creiise the efiicicncy .and economy of Y. M. C. .A. admin¬ 
istration. it is full of material valuable to public recre¬ 
ation executives, particularly to those responsible for the 
management of recreation buildings and such special 
buildings as swimming pools. It outlines in detail and 
includes standard forms for effective operation and up¬ 
keep of buildings, mechanical equipment an<l covers c.x- 
haustivcly the legal questions involved in the operation 
of such facilities by private agencies. It is a volume with 
which recreation executives should surely be familiar. 

A Directory of Agencies 
Working with and for Adults. 

Research Service Bulletin No. 13. The International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. $.50. 

This compilation lists 125 national ngciKics working 
for the civic, social, moral and religious education of 
adtilts and describes briefly the work of each organi¬ 
zation. 

Work Relief in Germany. 

By licrtha Kraus, Ph.D. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1934. $.50. 

Fourteen years of social service in Germany covering 
the period cluring which that country has developed its 
present relief program has provided Dr. Kraus with 
an intimate knowledge of relief programs in Germany. 
Her summary of the various relief programs is brief, 
well organized and comprehensive. Recreation workers 
will 1)C interested in the reference to the way in which 
Germany has taken advantage of work relief programs 
to develop public parks, playgrounds and recreational 
facilities and also the neighborhood, recreation and social 
centers dcvelopc<l for the unemployed as a part of the 
program to build and sustain morale. The list of work 
projects developed as relief measures is very similar to 
the projects dcvcloi^rl under the various relief meastires 
in this country during the last few years. A'^erv similar 
al.so arc the activities conducted in the neiohlxtrhood 
centers for the unemployed as well as some of the proh- 
Icnts and difficulties involverl in their administration. 

Educational Frontier. 

Edited bv William If. Kilpatrick. D. Applcton- 
Century Company, New York. $2.50. 

The joint work of seven well-known authorities in 
education, this f>ook attacks the evils inherent in our 
educational system aiwl shows how ofistruclivc they .arc 
to social progress. Fortunately it goes bevond this criti¬ 
cism and proposes a program for the rehabilitation oi 
American education which involves an apiiHcation oi tne 
principles of cxpcrimentalisrn to r'tnration. The enuraIol^ 
contributing to this volume, in adilitioo to Dr. Kilpatrick, 
arc Bovd H. Bode. John I. Childs, 11. Gordon Hiillfisb, 
John Dewey, R. B. Raiip and \'. T Thayer. 

Currant Problems In Camp Leadership, 

Edited by Jackson R. .'^harm.in, Marjorie Ilillas 
and David K. Br.acr. The .\nn .ArDir Press, .Ann 
-Arlior. .Michigan. 

This Ixiok has liccn prcpircil in rcs|)onsc to the demand 
for organizrfi m.aterials suitable for use in college cours¬ 
es on camping ami as an aid in i.rcparing counselors 
during the pre-camp training iieriods condnetrd by most 
raiiips. haicli unit consists of two or three introsluctory 
par;igr.'i()hs which lead iqi to a scries of exercises ami 
probirin* things for the students |o do The author 
of each unit, of which there arc over thirty, has Ii.ail 
eiitirr frceilnm in expressing his idiilosophy or i»rint of 


view and in interweaving it into the problems and exc.- 
cises in any way he wi.shed. Students using the book 
will therefore liecomc familiar with more than one phil¬ 
osophy in regard to camping. 

Community Civics. 

By Samuel P. .Abelow, .\1..A. Globe Book Com¬ 
pany, 175 Fifth .Avenue, New York City. $.67. 

•This text is for junior and high school students. Pri¬ 
marily for New A'ork pupils and containing slight infor¬ 
mation on cities other than New York. There are chap¬ 
ters on Education for .All; The City’s Water Supply; 
Protecting the Food of the City: Regulation of Build¬ 
ings : The Disposal of City Wastes; Public Regulation 
of Work: Public Provision for Recreation: Guarding 
the Health of the People: The Welfare of the Unfor¬ 
tunates; Protection of Life and Property; City Planning 
and Civic Beauty; Communication and Transportation: 
Making the Laws; Carrying Out Our Laws; "rhe Work 
of the Courts: Correction of the Delinquent; City Fi¬ 
nance; The Citizen as a Voter. 

The subtopics in the chapter on recreation arc The 
Importance of Recreation; the Need for Community 
Action; and Individual Responsibility. The author does 
not attempt to give an exhaustive analysis, much less 
an apprai.sal of the recreation facilities in New York, 
nor docs he offer the students a conception of a genuine 
and complete public recreation system. He notes the 
existence of parlayays, and the state system of parks as 
well as the municipal parks and their principal activities. 
Nothing is said of leadership. The liook as a whole 
contains a great deal of solid information and undoubt¬ 
edly provides a valuable framework for the teaching of 
civics. Several cartoons enliven the text. 
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A Glorious Time to Live 

D espite sickening unemployment, despite the necessity of relief in the midst of plenty, this is a 
glorious time to live! 

Emphasis is changing from the accumulation of material goods to the consideration of 
what constitutes abundant living. 

President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt constantly use the phrase abundant living and have to 
some extent given these words their former power. 

Everywhere one sees such phrases as: 

A Better Way of Living 
A Better Basis of Living 
More Meaningful Living 
The Rational Enjoyment of Life 
Adequate Living 
A Well Balanced Life 
Adventurous Living 

The Right of an American Citizen as to Differentiation in Living 

Dare to Live 

Art of Living 

The Art of Happiness 

School of Living 

A Pattern for Living 

Gracious Living 

What is the inner meaning of all this? All of us as a people are changing our sense of values. 
In practice we have rated living as dependent on a prior accumulation of material things. As adults 
we have been willing to steal a little living, a little culture, a little recreation when we thought it 
would help us in accumulating material things—make us more fit for work, help us in attaining 
security first. And now we are not so sure about the material things. College professors are telling 
us that youth are not thinking so much in terms of quickly obtaining large salaries: that they want 
a measure of security and a chance to live as they go along: that they are attracted to adventurous 
living in the subsistence homestead! 

Again what is it that is taking place? What is the change? Why is it a more glorious time to 
live? Because there is a perceptible swing in emphasis toward living, toward human activity that is 
permanently satisfying rather than to the accumulation of material things. The simple pleasure of 
life, the creature comforts of life, the having of a well-trained and a well-disciplined body, the using 
of one’s mind in many delightful ways—again have a place as before we became over-civilized. No 
longer will we have as great a sense of guilt when we enjoy the smell of the sea, or of the new mown 
hay right in the middle of the day that is sacred to work rather than living. Sounds, too, will have a 
more accepted place. Again in many differentiated activities of body and mind we shall find our¬ 
selves, our own nature as artists, as craftsman, as athletes, perhaps in a very small way. 

In other words, with all there is to weigh us down it is good to be alive in days when there is 
even a slight increase in emphasis on living, when we cease to have so much of our living vicarious 
and take more time for recreation and living ourselves. It is good to be alive at a time when there is 
so much youth can do to bring about a still further change in the sense of values, a still deeper 
recognition of the eternal fact that enduring satisfaction is in self-activity. 

' Howard Braucher. 
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The Power of Pi 


ay 


By Thomas A. Storey, M. D. 

Stanford University 
California 


"I urge the power of play in the 
life of the child, in the games 
and sports of youth, in the lei¬ 
sure-time pursuits of maturity.” 


T he play lives of children bring them their 
richest inter-related pliysical, emotional and 
social experiences. Their play is their school 
of physical education, of emotional and other 
mental education, and of social education. It is 
an intense school. No courses and no classes are 
ever taken more alertly and enthusiastically than 
those in the school of childhood play. No other 
school educates so effectively or so permanently. 

The child patterns his behaviors in imitation 
of the behaviors of his parents and others in 
the home, in the school and in the group with 
which he plays. His behaviors are influenced, too, 
by suggestion and by the discipline of home, 
school, and playmates. These behavior examples, 
these suggestions, these disciplines, may be in¬ 
fluences that encourage the use of big muscles in 
play, a joyousness in the game and a friendly re¬ 
spect for other players; or they may emphasize 
excesses or deficiencies of bodily activity, stimu¬ 
late passions of anger, rage or fear, and stress 
selfishness, cheating and cruelty. 

If you observe the behavior of children at play, 
without being observed by them, you may get an 
insight into the sort of parents they have. You 
may learn how their parents treat each other; 
something about their health habits, good and bad; 
their mental hygiene or lack of it. and their social 
behaviors and misbehaviors. You may get a line 
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on the sorts of men and the sorts of women these 
children are being trained to be and trained 
mainly under the influences of parental example, 
parental suggestion and parental discipline, your 
own perhaps. We may not know it, but we par¬ 
ents dominate the play lives of our children. If 
we could look on them at play, we would see our¬ 
selves as they see us. 

The behavior of the youth of high school or 
college age is indelibly marked by the experiences 
of the child he was. His behaviors display signs 
and sjnnptoms with which the experienced ob¬ 
server can diagnose his past and forecast his 
probable future. Such an observer may rate his 
parents, family, playmates or teachers hy measur¬ 
ing his physical, emotional, and social behaviors, 
particularly in his games and sports, and by the 
same measure nents the experienced observer may 
forecast the adult he is likely to bo 

The other day while I was being amused by 
my futile efforts to play a good game of golf, my 
caddy told me of an incident that illustrates the 
power of the child over the man he comes to be. 
lie reported that Mr. So and So missed a two 
foot putt on a perfectly good green; that Mr. So 
and So then promptly threw a tantrum, flung his 
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iron into the air, cast himself on the green, kicked 
his legs, rolled on the turf, and tore the grass in 
rage. 

Is there any doubt in your mind as to that man’s 
play life as a child? His sportsmanship in the 
high school or college? Any doubt as to his be¬ 
havior as a mate? As a parent? As a citizen? 
What do you think his standards of leisure time 
adult recreation are? 

Our mattire behaviors—like those of Mr. So 
and So on the golf course—are measurably de¬ 
termined by the examples that we patterned after 
in jtlay as children and adolescents, by the sug¬ 
gestions that dominated our ])lay and by the 
disciplines that governed it. 

Thtis we men and women are rtiled today by 
the experiences of many yesterdays. Our play 
lives as children, the games and sports of our 
youth and our recreations of early maturity are 
among the most powerful—if they are not the 
most i>owerful—of the influences that have de¬ 
veloped and maintained our bodies, moulded our 
minds and shaped our personalities, and of these, 
the influences of greatest determining power are 
likely to be those that dominated our play be¬ 
haviors as children. 

Vour childhood exiteriences stimulated the 
growth and development of your heritage of body 
and mind. Those muscles of yours today that 
serve you well or jroorly every moment awake or 
asleep, received their first training and condition¬ 
ing in the first years of your life. The quality of 
those exiierienccs determined the basic physical 
(jualities of your youth and laid the organic foun¬ 
dations of your maturity, regardless of the fact 
that you and those who provided those experi¬ 
ences for you probably did not know what was 
Ix-iiig done and knew little or nothing of the de¬ 
termining and controlling significance of these 
experiences for your future. 

That intelligent, cducable mind of yours that 
now serves you. well or ill. is a product of a long 
education whose most important foundations were 
laid in your childhood. 

'lour adult jier.sonality that gives you social 
[)oise. makes you friends, enables you to do your 
part in your group or community or even serve 
as a leader among mankind—or fails in these 
qualities—was determined in large measure by 
experiences that stamped their imprint on the 
Ijcginnings of your social personnJity while you 
were a child. 


These desirable qualities of body, mind and 
social personality, constitute my conception of 
health. The physical experiences, the emotional 
experiences, and the social experiences of your 
first years — the years of your childhood — com¬ 
bined to produce a composite of health that is phy¬ 
sical, mental and social; it is never less than all 
three. The most powerful of the influences that 
laid the foundations of your health were fur¬ 
nished by the experiences—good or bad—of your 
jilay life as a child and your sports as a youth— 
or by a deficiency of such experiences. 

Play is not the only power that determines the 
foundations and achievements of health. The in¬ 
fluences that regulate, defend, or injure our lives 
are many and they are interwoven. No one of 
them exists alone. The power of heredity, of phy¬ 
sical, biological and social environment, and the 
experience of heritage with environment, is a 
composite power made up of many factors all 
working for good or for evil. But the concep¬ 
tion of play as a power that produces, improves, 
maintains, defends or injures health — physical, 
mental and social health—all three—is a proved 
conception that has been established as one of the 
basic principles of hygiene. 

The diseases of decay that show the effects of 
the wear and tear of our aging years and are 
jiroduced by the degenerations of such great 
organs as the heart, arteries, and kidneys, head 
our statistical records of annual deaths. These are 
diseases that many of us believe are more com¬ 
mon nowadays because of the lack of adequate 
experience in vigorous muscular activity in child¬ 
hood, youth and early maturity. 

The annual increase in the number of jxjoplc 
who are temporarily or ixrmanently sick mentally, 
calls attention to the several causes of the mental 
sicknesses that keep our physicians busy and fill 
our hospitals. We know that the ungoverned 
emotional excesses of the wrong sorts of child¬ 
hood play are among the most [lowerful of those 
causes. 

These days of vicious leisure, social shame and 
broken homes, of kidnapping, lynching, murder, 
suicide, racketeering, of business cheating, politi¬ 
cal dishonor and jirofessional dishonesty — give 
startling evidence of tragic deficiencies and de¬ 
fects in the foundations of the social health of our 
jieople. The formation of those unwholesome 
anti-social (icrsonalities whose behaviors damage 
and destroy health and life, begins too often, if 
(Continued on (age 304) 


A Community Children’s Theatre 


W ITH a brilliant future 
before it, the Palo 
Alto Community Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre last Septem¬ 
ber successfully inaugurated its first season in the 
interesting new civic theater in Palo Alto by pro¬ 
ducing “Beauty’s Beast,” a four-act play ar¬ 
ranged from the fairy tale of similar title. Their 
director is Hazel Glaister Robertson, a member 
of the staff of the City Recreation Department 
which is responsible for the maintenance of .such 
activities in Palo Alto. 

From the opening lines of the play to the im¬ 
pressive wedding procession of Beauty and her 
princely Beast, with the finale scene before an 
altar bedecked with exquisite white blossoms, the 
large audience, composed about equally of chil¬ 
dren and adults, listened and watched with rapt 
admiration as the youthful actors and actresses 
moved across the stage with almost incredible ease 
and spoke their lines as simply and clearly as if 
they were on the playground surrounded by 
friends and familiar objects. 

In October they presented “Silver Caverns,” a 
gossamer fantasy with mermaids and sea urchins, 
followed in November by a dramatization of the 
old story of “Hansel and Gretel,” so augmented 
that it employed a cast of fifty children. Their 
December jilay was a Christmas pageant called 


“Star of the Sea,” whose 
gentle beauty and utter sim¬ 
plicity enthralled crowds. 
January brought “Seven 
Come Eleven,” a delightful comedy of the co¬ 
lonial South, with a comparatively small cast of 
fourteen youngsters, but many participated in 
“The Jack-in-the-Box Revue,” which was pre¬ 
sented in February. 

About eighty children and young people, rang¬ 
ing in age from five years to those who are in 
junior college, are now rehearsing for the March 
production, “The Land of Cards,” musical ex¬ 
travaganza in two acts, by Chester Wing Barker, 
a local playwright and composer. 

Joyous abandon and real pleasure in acting are 
always present in plays given by this group, and 
all traces of self-consciousness are thus erased 
from the individual performances so that repeated 
curtain calls from a packed house fail to shake 
the poise or natural nonchalance of the youngsters. 

Costumes always have an important place in 
children’s plays, because the illusion is not com¬ 
plete for youth without some token of appropri¬ 
ate apparel, be it only one feather for an Indian, 
a bit of cotton to represent a rabbit’s costume, or 
a piece of torn lace for a princess. These cos¬ 
tumes are paid for out of the proceeds of the 
(Continued on page 305) 


By Beatrice Arline Jones 

Community Center Commission 
Palo Alto, California 


The Witch Moag with six of her "Gow" helpers, 
In "Beauty’s Beast” presented lost September. 


Candy house setting designed by Walter Newcomb 
for "Hansel and Gretel, one of the productions. 
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What Are Education Frills? 


By Marvin S. Pittman, Pb. D. 

Director of Laboratory Schools 
Michigan State Normal College 


T iikrf. ark ckrtain economic and social condi¬ 
tions in America today which are basic to all 
educational organization, administration, cur¬ 
riculum and methods of instruction. Before we 
can say what are ‘Tads and frills” of present-day 
education, we must know the life of the jreople 
who arc to be educated. 

Our social and economic life is in constant 
change, affected by many forces—inventions, dis¬ 
coveries. domestic and foreign thought and condi¬ 
tions — influences of a thousand sorts. Among 
these arc four which seem to me more imtcnt at 
jirescnt than all others. They arc the following: 

1. America has become an urbanized nation. 
Approximately two-thirds of the nation’s people 
now live within the corporation limits of cities and 
towns while there were fewer than 5 jier cent who 
so lived when we became a nation a century and a 
half ago. Besides those who live within urban 
limits, all of our i)eople have become urbanized in 
thought and in social and industrial jtractice. 

2. America has become a mechanized nation. 
The sini|)le home industries, characteristic even 
today of many other nations and so characteris¬ 
tic of our own a century ago, have jtassed into ob¬ 
solescence, and with their jjassiug have gone the 
inventiveness, the many-sided skills, the initiative, 
and the self-reliance and self-sufficiency .so charac¬ 
teristic of the j)ionccr .American. Machinery, 
usually large machinery, corporation-owned and 
cor|K)ration-managcd, now fabricates jiractically 
all the things that we consume. 

3. .America has l)ecomc a land of employers, 
emidoyees, ])ublic servants, and public wards. 
America is no longer a nation of independent, 
self-sustaining families. Practically everyone is a 
part of some vast economic system—private or 
[niblic. His ])articular task, his working schedule, 
and the size of his income are determined by 


We hear iimeli these days about 
fads and frills in education. In 
this article, which appeared 
originally in the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education^ 
Or. Pittman defines the educa¬ 
tional frill. What he says will 
be of interest to recreation 
\%’orkers as well as to educators. 


someone else. Not only have the commodities 
which we produce become standardized, but the 
workmen who produce them have also. Sameness, 
monotony in type of work, and mediocrity of ef¬ 
fort for the average American laborer have be¬ 
come outstanding characteristics of his daily toil. 
Like the soldier in the battle line, it is not his to 
ask why. Someone else has conceived the pur¬ 
pose, and has drawn the |)lan. It is for him only 
to follow the orders, do as he is told, and stick to 
his assigned routine. Day in and day out he does 
his monotonous, unintellectualized, unspiritualized, 
unconnected task. When he will be “laid off” and 
when he will be “put back on,” what his income 
will be, and what he can plan with any sense of 
security for himself and his family, are some of 
the uncertainties which make his life a hectic 
existence. 

4. America is now, and will become much more 
in the future, a land of tremendous, unorganized 
idleness for millions of its people, or else it will 
be a land of orderly leisure for all of its people, 
depending upon our sense of justice and its legal 
application to our industry. The efficiency of our 
machinery makes this inevitable. 

These four great social and economic facts of 
our present-day life present problems of such 
magnitude to our nation in general and to our 
statesmen and our educators in particular that 
nothing less than the best thought and service of 
all will be able to conceive and to develop the 
ways and means by which to make wise adjust¬ 
ments. It is clearly manifest that in the future the 
schools must be so adjusted in curriculum, or¬ 
ganization, physical equipment and administration 
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that they will properly educate a nation of people 
(i) who live in cities or are dominated by urban 
conditions and products, (2) who labor and live 
as an integral and an inextricable part of a ma¬ 
chine economy, (3) who are employees — hired 
persons—in an industrial society, (4) who, if we 
use our social intelligence, will have short hours 
for work and long hours for leisure. 

Plainly, to educate children in such an environ¬ 
ment and under such conditions, in such a manner 
s to prepare them for effective living in the in¬ 
evitable America of tomorrow is a task of gigantic 
proportions. 

To do so we must have a bifocal and dual-pur¬ 
posed school, and at the same time we must have a 
school that will see the life of the future in its 
two phases—short hours of regimented labor and 
long hours of unregimented leisure. We must 
have a school that will prepare for both of these 
phases of life. 

To do this effectively will require much of re¬ 
organization in school machinery, in curriculum, 
in methods of instruction, in teaching facilities, 
but most of all, in educational philosophy. Our 
philosophy must prepare us to understand what 
we are doing and why we are doing it. 

In the future we must ask—everyone must ask 
—not only the philosophers in our schools of edu¬ 
cation, our school superintendents, and our build¬ 
ing principals, but our classroom teachers, our 
parents, our taxpayers, the children in the schools, 
and the man in the street—all must ask and must 
answer the question “what is this education for? 
Will it serve the i)urpose for which it is intended? 
Is this the best way to secure the education that 
we must have in the future?” 


fit the product of our schools into industry as 
efficient workers. 

2. To learn much through observation, partici¬ 
pation, and investigation of the interesting, joy¬ 
ous, and beneficial ways by which to spend leisure 
time so that we and society may be benefited by 
the leisure. 

I have little doubt but that we shall apply our¬ 
selves with intelligence and vigor to the first of 
these questions—the vocational question. If we 
do, we shall make large and radical changes in the 
method and content of vocational education. The 
social studies of a rich, varied and practical type, 
and an intelligent study of vocations with wise 
vocational guidance will become the in-school 
phase of such a course, while a rich capitalization 
of the vocational facilities of the community will 
become the practical or clinical phase of such a 
course. Manifestly, the school organization and 
administration must be such as to illustrate mass 
organization of human beings and, thereby, to 
habituate the students of the school to time sched¬ 
ules, straight-line administration, piece work, mass 
production, routine, and all of the other things so 
characteristic of our urbanized and mechanized 
life. 

What of Leisure? 

are likely to prepare for the second phase 
of our life — leisure — with less intelligence, less 
vigor, and less realization of its tremendous im¬ 
portance. W'e are likely to think that common 
sense and individual initiative will take care of 
leisure time. It u'ill do so provided the right 
knozAcdgcs, skills, appreciations, and attitudes 


The honest and intelligent answering of 
these questions will require us to do two 
things; 

I. To read much, investigate much, dis¬ 
cuss much, think much, come to know 
much of the present-day economic and 
social order, and to practice mueh under 
clinical conditions in order to be able to 


A corner of the beautiful Shakes¬ 
peare Garden created by Donald 
Gorden, Superintendent of Parks, 
in Memorial Park, Oklahoma City 



Park Department, Oklaho>*\o City, Oklahoma 
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We are beginning to 
see a revival of old 
arts. The school can 
have a large part in 
developing an appre¬ 
ciation of beautiful 
craftsmanship. 


have been established in the individual before the 
bulk of leisure tinie oeeurs. W’c must bear in mind 
that most of the vocations of the future will be 
directed, superimposed, and they will require lit¬ 
tle purposing and planning by the persons who 
c.xecutc them, but the a'vocations will be very dif¬ 
ferent. They will be .self-chosen and sclf-dirccted. 
Relatively, then, it will take little education for 
the vocational preparation but much education for 
avocational efficiency. 

In the past we—the public—have not thought 
about our leisure. W'c have interpreted it too 
narrowly. We have thought of it as a week’s 
vacation in the summer or merely as a few 
Saturday afternoons and a few legal holidays. 
Wc have not considered it as our problem. 
Whatever problem there was to it has been con¬ 
sidered the problem merely of the ])layground 
director, the .Scout leader, the one person whom 
wc had hired for that ]>uri)nsc, or of the one per¬ 
son who engaged in such activities on his own 
initiative only because of his own peculiar per¬ 
sonal eccentricity. ’I'his conception of leisure 
time, its possibilities and its iiroblcms. is now an 
outworn, impractical conception, yes, even more— 
it is a socially idiotic and criminal conception. In 
the future, leisure time is going to l)ecomc even 
more than it is now—and now it is great enough 
—one of our greatest social liabilities or social 
assets. 

\\’hat shall we do with our leisure time and how 
can wc prc])arc onr (>eo|)lc to cajiitalizc it is. in 
my humble o])inion. the greatest question l)eforc 
.■\merica today. Ilow wc will use our leisure in 
the future will be a much more important ques¬ 
tion to .society than how wc work. Our leisure 


will c.xpress the real ideals, jjersonal and social 
habits of the nation. 

"S'ou, who have worked so long and so intelli¬ 
gently in this field of activity, have learned that— 

1. Man must be taught even to play, that when 
left to himself he is an idler. 

2. He must be taught what to play, that is, he 
must be given an intellectual basis with which to 
]>lay: he must understand the game before he can 
get much satisfaction from it. 

3. He must actually participate in the game to 
fully ai)])reciatc it. It must become a part of the 
nerve life and muscular habit of bis body before it 
means much to him. 

4. lie must learn to play while be is young if 
he is going to relish play when he is mature. 
Where is the person who learned with delight to 
fish, hunt, i)lay ball, dance, or participate in other 
forms of ])hysical sjmrt, golf e.xceptcd, after the 
age of thirty? The.enjoyment of any game de- 
])euds largely on the degree of skill with which it 
is performed and it must be realized that skills 
are acquired in youth. 

While teaching in the University of Mexico 
three years ago, 1 observed tbc o|)cration of a 
idiysical education i)rogram directed by a si>leu(lid 
type of .Mexican citizen and educational leader 
wbo was a graduate of the University of Texas 
:ind of tbc International M. C./\. College at 
.Springlicld. lie wa.s doing little less than the mar¬ 
velous in tbc re-creation of the play life and the 
capitalization of the leisure time of Mexico. The 
children, the youth, and even adults were all find¬ 
ing leisure a new and far richer pos.scssion be- 
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cause of the new and delightful uses to wliich it 
could be put. Such a service can and should be 
rendered by physical education in all nations. 

What has been done and is being done with 
physical education can be done and must be done 
with other subjects of the curriculum. W'e must 
see their new possibilities and use them to new 
and richer ends than in the past. The worth- 
■\\hileness of subjects in the curriculum of the 
future must be judged by one of two standards: 
(i) to what degree does it facilitate earning a liv¬ 
ing? or ( 2 ) to what degree does it make leisure 
time wholesomely enjoyable? 

When we apply these tests, it means that we 
shall cease studying geometry, algebra, physics, 
chemistry, Latin, and German because they are 
necessary to get into college or to get a diploma 
and get out of college. We shall study them only 
provided and only to the extent that they will 
help the person who studies them to earn effee- 
iively or to live richly. 

The application of these purposes would not 
mean that we would study less of science. It 
would mean that we would study much more sci¬ 
ence. The study of science would become the 
hobby, the obsession of many children. Instead 
of studying one book which they would hate and 
would burn on the day the cotirse was finished, 
they would read, study, devour volumes dealing 
with science—all of the sciences. They would 
acquire personal libraries on science and treasure 
their books as priceless possessions. Instead of 
thinking of a room in a building or a building on 
a campus as the only repository of science, they 
would then recognize the great out-of-doors as 
the best laboratory and the greatest of all reposi¬ 
tories of science. Every mountain and every 
gorge would be a page in nature’s geology; every 
tree and every flower would be a living picture in 
the latest and best book on botany; every brook 
would be an aquarium; the falling rain, the shoot¬ 
ing star, the rainbow in the heavens and the 
lengthening shadow at eventide would be an ever 
present laboratory of physics; the magic powers of 
chemistry would be seen in the fermentation so 
abundant in nature; and every night would spread 
out before the wondering gaze of the learner the 
awe-ins])iring and inexhaustible encyclopedia of 
astronomy. 

^^'hile I think that jdiysical education workers 
have been the leaders in this field of capitalizing 
leisure time, I do not believe that physical educa¬ 
tion workers, in general, have sensed the great 


possibilities of the activity for which they are re¬ 
sponsible. Group games and athletic contests have 
their place in the life of youth, but too great a 
stress is placed upon the winning and too little 
upon the ]ilaying. W'e have the world’s best foot¬ 
ball, baseball, and basketball teams, but the play¬ 
ers are “shooting stars’’ who soon pass from the 
firmament of physical activity. In general, our 
people play only when there are shouting throngs 
on the bleachers and good gate receipts. So long 
as this is true, physical education directors can 
hardly justify their salaries or the support of in¬ 
telligent citizens in a democracy. 

The difficulty with our physical education pro¬ 
gram is that it depends almost entirely upon the 
actual physical presence of the physical director 
himself. The true function of the teacher and the 
physician is to make themselves unnecessary. 
This the physical education director in America 
has not }et done. When he leaves the activity 
ceases. The men and women of England and 
Germany and of much of Europe in general are 
physically active. They walk for miles daily, every 
week-end and every holiday. Our American men 
and women do not. Our school sports have not 
carried over into life practices. Until they do, we 
must say that even physical education is guilty of 
the evil so common to all American education— 
the evil of immediacy. The fraternity of physical 
educators owes it to America to teach jthysical 
education so that the knowledges, skills, apprecia¬ 
tions, and attitudes which they seek to develop 
will not cease with awarding the merit badge, the 
letter, the sweater, and granting the loving cup 
and the college diploma, but will persist through¬ 
out life, maintaining ]:)hysical vigor and zest, men¬ 
tal relaxation, and spiritual refreshment. The 
regular educational program of jjhysical education 
offered in the schools should be but the beginning, 
the initial stages of a program far more rich, far 
more varied that would be pursued throughout life. 

What is true of science and physical education 
could be true, should be true, would be true, of 
music, of art, of industrial art, of literature, of 
history, of almost anything and everything of¬ 
fered in the curriculum if we could and would 
but get the true purpose of it clearly understood 
by all who are interested in effective ]3ublic edu¬ 
cation and get them all to see how the program 
can be best advanced. The entire field of the 
world's knowledge would become the available cur¬ 
riculum ; numerous activities would be stimulated, 
(Continued on page 306) 
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T he depression is proving to 
us that problems growing out 
of increased leisure time are exceedingly 
grave ones. Millions of unemployed are “lost” 
with their leisure time. As a result of the passing 
of the American frontiers to which the e.xcess peo¬ 
ple could migrate, the modern technological pro¬ 
cesses and the invention of machines displace men 
and shorten the hours which they must work, the 
sixty-hour working week is fast giving way to the 
forty which still fails to provide sufficient employ¬ 
ment to the army of workers. For the first time 
in history, we have developed a civilization in 
which man is blessed with sufficient leisure time 
to do things which should promote his general 
welfare and that of others. He now has time to 
attend symphonies, read extensively, paint pictures, 
study art, converse with nature, and otherwise re¬ 
create himself. In general, however, the things 
which he does clntring leisitre time are A sad dis¬ 
appointment. Instead of actually improving and 
recreating himself during leisure periods, he often 
wastes them or even slowly destroys himself 
through dissiitation. 

I'cw woitld agree that Americatis have followed 
the words of their father who advised us to let 
our recreations “he manful not sinful.” Our great 
problem today is to create a civilization that does 
not degenerate Ix-cause its citizens <lo not take ad¬ 
vantage of the opijortunities of 
leisure time. Hundreds are 
voicing the need of training 
children for the use of leisure 
time, especially through the 
use of physical activities. Their 
means or programs, however, 
are often vague, confused, and 
sometimes quite meaningless. 

\Vc need a detailed analysis of 
the s[>ccific problems involved 
and a statement of guiding 
principles and definite ways 


and tneans before we can formu¬ 
late a program. The following 
principles are suggested as guides for a sound 
program. 

Some Guiding Principles 
I. Preparation -for worthy use of leisure time 
should be an outcome of oil educational activities, 
not a separate course or something added to the 
regular school program. There has been a ten¬ 
dency at times to speak about “training for the use 
of leisure time" as though we had a special lei¬ 
sure time faculty which should be exercised and 
developed through some special technic which has 
never been clearly worked out. Such a procedure 
is faulty because the things which we do during 
leisttre time are determined by all our habits, at¬ 
titudes, interests, wishes, opportitnities, and ca¬ 
pacities. It follows, therefore, that it is quite im¬ 
possible to help persons educate thctnselves to use 
leisttre time profitably except through more ef¬ 
ficient realization of all the purjxises of education. 
There are no short cuts or quick recipes which the 
schools can use satisfactorily. The best prepara¬ 
tion is a good school system where pupils are de¬ 
veloping varied, permanent interest and skills in 
the creative arts, reading, sciences, and what-not, 
an understanding of the things one may and 
should do during leisure time, and identifying 
them.selves with some worthy 
dominating purposes. 

This does not mean that it is 
not desirable that there be a 
special period or time when the 
])roblcms or exiicriences per¬ 
taining to leisure time should 
not be systematically checked 
uixin and dealt with in an ef¬ 
fective manner. Dr. Goodwin 
Watson even goes so far as to 
propose that in the reorgani¬ 
zation of secondary schools 


By Daniel P. Eginton 


Dr. Epiiiton, AB.'istaiit Supervisor 
ill He.“eareli and Finance, Connect- 
ient Hoard of Kdiiralioii, suggests 
here not a special leisure time 
faculty in the school to train pu¬ 
pils in the use of leisure, but a 
school program tlirongb wliicli 
they will dcveloi) varied, perma¬ 
nent inierests and skills in the cre¬ 
ative arts, reading and other sub¬ 
jects. He presents in this article 
some guiding principles to help in 
the formulation of such a program. 
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It is only through the 
combined efforts of all 
community forces that 
adequate facilities and 
activities are provided 


there should be a 
special department 
whieh he calls that of 
recreation. His analy¬ 
sis of the activities 
which might be car¬ 
ried out in this depart¬ 
ment is most chal¬ 
lenging : 

“A Department of Rec¬ 
reation would be con¬ 



Courtesy Los Angeles Playground ond Recreation Department 


cerned with a variety of 

thii gs people want to do to make life enjoyable. Students 
would learn enough of the fundamental skills of running, 
dancing, skiing, tennis, bridge, and the like so they should 
not have to make up excuses when they are invited to do 
these things. They might practice remembering and tell¬ 
ing stories, and learn how to dress in order to be at ease 
in a group. Some would want to try block printing, 
others would work in the music field; some would like 
to make an aeroplane, or build a camp in the mountains; 
many would like to read what they want to read. Some 
would want to read detective stories; some would like to 
read Browning; but let us not have them pretending to 
like something they do not enjoy. Some will find their 
recreation in mathematical activities — which are much 
more fun than cross-word puzzles. ... I should like them 
to find the relationship of these recreational activities to 
their daily work, in such a way that they can carry a 
play attitude into their work rather than this preposter¬ 
ous seriousness that business men carry into their offices 
to be compensated for on the golf course. Similarly, with 
art; we might have less isolation in museums and more 
integration with things like hamburger stations, street 
cars, and the general architecture of our civilization.” ‘ 

Such a department would probably be desirable 
in many of the over-academic secondary schools 
of today for pupils who have never learned many 
of these things in the elementary schools. As a 
general policy, however, it overlooks the facts that 
the elementary schools can and should accomplish 
many of these things and also stresses faulty 
specialization and compartments in the curricu¬ 
lum. There are a number of special recreational 
activities which are not suited to children below 
the age of adolescence. These should be taken up 
in a well adjusted high school curriculum. 


2. Pupils should begin to leant how to use lei¬ 
sure time profitably as soon as possible. When 
educators speak about leisure time they generally 
refer to the adult working class, forgetting that 
pupils in school use approximately forty per cent 
of their time in leisure activities. Too few schools 
recognize their opportunities and responsibilities 
for helping children right now to expand rather 
than to thwart personality development when they 
are free. Obviously, the best way to guarantee 
proper use of leisure time tomorrow' is proper 
use of it today. The schools which are really try¬ 
ing to develop the w'hole child must check care¬ 
fully to determine just what are his out-of-school 
e.xperienccs and interests, how these promote or 
retard desirable growth, and how they may be 
improved, harmonized, and made supplementary 
to those w'hich are considered valuable experi¬ 
ences of the curriculum. 

3. IVholcsonie recreational cctitcrs, grounds, 
and equipment and play opportunities should be 
provided. One of the most essential parts of a 
balanced, integrated program of recreational ac¬ 
tivities is that of providing the centers or means 
needed to offer children suitable recreational op¬ 
portunities. It is quite impossible to keep many 
children off the streets, away from pool halls, 
questionable dance halls, and licentious shows un¬ 
less other places are provided for them to play 
games and enjoy other forms of recreational ac¬ 
tivities. The schools can accomplish much toward 

1. \Vatson, Goodwin, “A New Secondary School,” Progressive 
Education-, 8:301*10: April 1931. 
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l<iu\idiiig the necessary ])laygrounds, reading 
rooms, parties, perhaps shows, and whatnot, but 
sinee this must be a community ]>rogram, all of 
the combined ctTorts of all community agencies 
and organizations must be exerted to outline and 
carry out an clTcctive and complete program. The 
resources needed obviously must vary in accord¬ 
ance with the size and location of the town or 
city and the natural resources such as rivers, hills, 
and parks already available. Among other things 
which are usually considered necessary are an out¬ 
door playground, erjuipment for playing baseball 
and other vigorous games when weather permits: 
indoor playing space and ]trovision for such games 
as howling, iiing-poiig. and ]tool; libraries and 
reading rooms ; skating rinks, and swimming i>ools. 

4! People should leant 
to create iiiueli of their 
oTcu eiitertaiuiiieiit. Wc 
must always remember 
th.'it man’s greatest satis¬ 
factions are those which 
come from real intellectual 
achievement. It is e(|iially 
true in the use of leisure 
time. Other things being 
e(iual, the greater the cre- 
;uive element the more en¬ 
joyment and recreation, 
l)roviding it docs not de¬ 
mand too much vitality. 

Thus, the ])ersonal hob¬ 
bies which we develop arc 
among the best kind of 
recreation since they pro¬ 
vide many o|>iiortunitics for 
creative production. 'I'lic we.ak- 
ness of many of the ]iresent 
vicarious recreational experiences (watebing 
shows and games, i)laying with commercial toys, 
card playing, listening to radios, dancing, riding in 
cars, etc.) is that they fail to challenge sufficiently 
to stimulate creation which is so badly needed if 
we are to develop a distinctive .American culture. 
Some of these forms of commercial recreation are 
also of doubtful moral value. The practice of 
boys and girls and also adults <lcveloping their 
own forms of recreation should also strengthen 
the home so that it will become the center of com¬ 
mon activities and common interests .such as it 
was before commercial recreation became so 
prevalent in America. Perhaps this is one of the 
strongest arguments for helping ticoplc become 


more self-sufficient and sclf-dirccrivc in the de¬ 
termination of creative recreational activities. 

5. Reercatioual acth'itics should be considered 
as means and ends rather than merely as ends. 
Ideally, man should be so well adjusted vocation¬ 
ally that he would not feel that urgent need to be 
released from something, to escape the disagree¬ 
able, to compensate for some feeling of inade¬ 
quacy, or to find means to make him forget. A 
properly adjusted man needs no time or means of 
re-creation any more than a well-charged battery 
needs recharging. He never becomes over fa¬ 
tigued, bored, emotionally upset, or gets behind 
himself! Unfortunately, it seems many people are 
so badly adjusted that vocation becomes the sec¬ 
ondary and recreation becomes the primary object 

of life. Here leisure time 
is the end — the time to 
make “whoopee,” to eat, 
drink, and be merry, and 
to seek sensuous entertain¬ 
ments. There is much ser¬ 
iously wrong when this 
])ractice is the rule and not 
the exception. Occasion¬ 
ally this may be desirable 
to release sujipressions and 
etTect a good mental ca¬ 
tharsis. Leisure time 
should be a time of doing 
things which cannot be 
done during regular work¬ 
ing hours, of carrying out 
recreational activities 
which re-create man and 
promote growth of the person¬ 
ality. It should be both the 
means and the ends—a com¬ 
plete unit of living. 

6. Pupils should culthvte same recreational oc- 
ti:-ities xdtich further the development of vigorous 
health. People who do not have sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities to be out of doors during the performance 
of the regular work should have at least one out-, 
door recreational activity or hobby for each sca- 
.son which will challenge their interest, give them 
pleasure, get them into the open spaces, and give 
them exercise in accordance with their needs. 
Participation in outdoor sports and games offers 
one of the best of leisure time activities since it 
promotes health. Therefore, schools should seek 
to get l)oys and girls interested in games such as 
tennis, gf)lf. horsehack riding, hiking, baseball. 



Courirsy I.ouirfUle, Ky., Ditfision of Recreoiion 


The school should develop inter¬ 
ests and aptitudes in line with 
avocationol ond hobby activities. 
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and hand ball. These also have a good carry-over 
into adult life. While the games of football and 
basketball are sensational and popular, they are 
subject to severe criticism because they cannot be 
pursued by the student after he has been gradu¬ 
ated. Schools should be equipped with tennis 
courts so that pupils will learn to play tennis. 
They also should sponsor outdoor hikes. 

7. The schools should help pupils discover and 
develop aesthetic interests and aptitudes. The 
creative arts offer one of the finest types of recre¬ 
ational experiences because they usually can be 
studied alone and do not cost excessively. The 
great emphasis on arts in the new schools is due 
to the fact that they encourage self-expression and 
also provide cultural activity which can be studied 
with valuable returns during leisure hours. Thus, 
the field of creative arts offers a means of pro¬ 
viding at least one recreational activity for many 
people. 

8. The school should explore and develop in¬ 
terests and aptitudes in line with avocational and 
hobby activities. These may best be explored 
through the activities of the curriculum. Thus, . 
pupils should be encouraged to participate in ac¬ 
tivities of vocational significance such as those in 
connection with the camera, art, handicraft, radio, 
auto repair, music, and millinery, since these offer 
some of the most favorable opportunities for 
pupils to use their spare time profitably and pleas¬ 
antly. This is a desirable kind of home work in a 
modern school. These activities are often so in¬ 
teresting, challenging, and worthwhile that they 
are pursued even when not required. Many of 
these are enjoyed throughout life and are an un¬ 
ending source of enjoyment for the adult, a fine 
type of recreational or leisure time activity. 

9. Leisure or recreational activities must be in¬ 
dividualized or adjusted to the different interests, 
abilities, and occupational pursuits. Some activi¬ 
ties such as playing cards, going to motion pic¬ 
tures, dancing, reading, listening to or creating 
music, and attending lectures appeal to the ma¬ 
jority of people and are accessible to them. Some 
activities such as travel, golf, horseback riding, 
sailing, going to the opera, and swimming may 
appeal to the majority but are accessible to only a 
small percentage of persons because of economic 
limitations or inaccessibility of location. Some ac¬ 
tivities such as hiking, nature study, writing, and 
music are accessible to all but have an appeal to 
only a limited number. Other activities such as * 
radio operation and photography appeal to only a 


small percentage of people and are available to 
only a small percentage. Through a thorough 
study of the individual and his economic and 
social background the schools should help the pupil 
to choose his recreational activities wisely in terms 
of his interests, needs, and capacities. Pupils who 
should engage in some vigorous outdoor game but 
who have no interest in it often can be encouraged 
to participate in one in order to insure health even 
though the activity may not be enjoyable at first. 
Usually they find that their interest in such an 
activity increases with the increase in skill and 
knowledge. They should not be forced but rather 
coerced through the stimulation of an inviting 
situation. Some pupils who have a tendency to 
over-specialize or overdo a hobby should be en¬ 
couraged to develop other interests in order to 
avoid the thwarting social or health effect that 
may result from overdoing some activity. 

10. People should have several recreational in¬ 
terests. One of the most important ways of mak¬ 
ing friends is through common interests such as 
playing bridge, bowling, golfing, discussing, enjoy¬ 
ing the drama, and dancing. The person of varied 
interests and skills is much more likely to be a 
leader, liked by his associates, and live a fuller life 
than the one who thinks that he does not have time 
to waste in such trivialities as bridge, dancing, 
games and sports. The misfit who cannot “get 
by” generally develops a beautiful “rationaliza¬ 
tion” that only idiots play cards, shoot golf, col¬ 
lect butterflies, and attend operas. A wide variety 
of interests not only furthers the growth of un¬ 
derstanding and personality and helps one socially 
but it also makes it possible for one to find de¬ 
sirable recreational opportunities in a variety of 
different conditions — in summer, winter, in the 
city, in the country, Monday night, Saturday 
night, Sunday night, when in various groups and 
when alone. This, of course, is most desirable and 
practically necessary if one is to become socially 
fit and adjusted in various recreational situations. 
.Some of these interests are even valuable for oc¬ 
cupational pur])oses so as to insure greater ad¬ 
justability and economic security. 


“Painting, sculpture, music, literature, dramatics 
and the discussion of current social issues are 
part of a reserve culture which we may now begin 
to e.xplore. In the years that lie immediately 
ahead, more than ever before, a person will be 
judged by the way in which he uses his free 
time.”—From Youth Inspects the World. 



Folk Culture and Lei 


eisure 


By Percival Chubb 


S T. Lofis has recently rounded out a tlirec 
week celchration of tlic o])enin" of its new 
auditorium and civic center with a national 
folk festival, the first of its kind. This hold en¬ 
terprise hrought to the city from the hinterlands 
an assortment of groups—Kiowa Indians, Xew 
Mexicans, Ozarkians, Ap|)alachians, Carolinians, 
cowboys, lumberjacks, Negroes and others — to 
present some of the fading folk arts conserved by 
them. With these came a few folk-lorists to dis¬ 
cuss some points of scholarship. 

'I'he festival scored a |)opular success. It was 
on the whole a good show—novel, (piaint and at 
times sensational. Hut its more serious signifi¬ 
cance lay in its bearing on the pressing problem 
of developing leisure activities to fill the large in¬ 
crement of spare time now being forced upon the 
masses of lalioring folk. Ilow far docs the solu¬ 
tion lie in the recovery of these ])erishing forms 
of folk culture which specialists are hastening to 
record before it is too late? Mow many of these 
entertaining items were more than museum jiieces 
destined for exhibit, along with antique furniture 
and costumes, in our mortuaries of outmoded 
treasure? And how many had a future for the 
“new leisure"? Not that the anti(|uarian interest 
in them is to lx; disdained, hut it was obvious that 
many of thc.se lingering 
folk arts assumed condi¬ 
tions of life, forms of la- 
l)or and association which 
are swiftly disap])earing 
under the greatly changed 
circumstances of modern¬ 
ized life ; also that some of 
them have little or no sur¬ 
vival value partly for this 
reason and partly iK-caiisc 
they are crude and un|Hi- 
teutial. 

Nevertheless, in a larger 
view of the situation it is 
a matter of recovery—the 


"The National Folk Festival served 
a double purpose: it entertained 
large numbers of people with lei¬ 
sure time oil their hands, and at 
the same time it was the heginiiing 
of an organization to enshrine in 
the hearts of Americans native 
American art wliile it can still he 
found—while the jieople who have 
known the old hallads. the tradi¬ 
tional dances, the folk arts and 
handicrafts, still live." — Sarah 
Ccrtruch’ Knott. National Director, 
National Folk Festival, St. Louis. 


recovery of the arts of folk participation which 
flourished in days when life was less hurried and 
congested and exhausting than it is in these days 
of "steiiping lively" and “go-getting”; it is an 
ciTort to replace the commercially provided 
amusements which ask only an admission fee to a 
movie house or the bleachers or the jiricc of a 
radio set. The issue is as between folk culture 
and provided amusement; between active enjoy¬ 
ment and passive; between amateur undertaking 
and jirofcssional entertainment. 

This issue is obscured by our misleading use of 
the word “leisure.'’ Is idleness leisure? Is aim¬ 
less loafing leisure? We confuse mere spare time 
with the use of it to some humanizing purpose. 

With this usage we m.ay 
allowably fear “the men¬ 
ace of leisure," to use one 
writer's iihrasc. Rut this 
is ohscuration. Instead we 
should speak of the men¬ 
ace of spare time and the 
hope of leisure. Such hope 
is that the mere fragment 
of a man that finds exer¬ 
cise in the routine and 
highly sjiccialized labor of 
a machine .age may be ex¬ 
panded in fruitful leisure 
to the tlimeusions of his 
larger humanity, engaging 


“From «'ast and west and north and south 
our groups came. Seventy moiintain peo¬ 
ple from Asheville, North Carolina, under 
the direction of Haseoni Lamar Lunsford, 
ilrove through the country in buses and 
ears to give a ilemonstratioii of the scpiare 
danei-s which are still a part of the lives of 
the people who live in the shadow of the 
(jreat Smokies. They sang their traditional 
hallads. Rringiiig their own seenerv anil 
properties eame the Carolina Flaymakcrs, 
sindeiils from the University of North 
(birolina, who. under the direction of 
Freileriek Koeh. appeared in dramas writ¬ 
ten and staged by theniselves, which jior- 
tray the tragedy and comedy of their own 
cotton rields, inilltowiis and mountains.'' 
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his faculties of creativeness 
and admiration, of curios¬ 
ity and exploration, as well 
as finding an outlet for his 
bodily energies and keeping 
him healthy and wholesome 
—literally whole-some, the 
whole man. In other words, 
the task we face is the con¬ 
version of spare time into 
leisure. 

The recovery of lost in¬ 
ducements to such creative 
cultural use of s]«re time 
was suggested by the rich 
exhibit of folk crafts that 
supplemented the stage ex¬ 
hibits of the old leisure arts 
of song, dance, balladry and 
drama. We lament for es¬ 
thetic reasons the passing 
of the handicrafts. But here 
was the suggestion and 
promise that they be brought back as leisure 
activities. Here, in this craft disjfiay, were beau¬ 
tiful products which many of us would prefer be¬ 
fore their machine-made equivalents. “The ex¬ 
pression of man's joy in his work,” William Mor¬ 
ris saw in such flowerings of beauty in the utili¬ 
ties. Why should not this joy be recaptured by 
gifted hands in the spare time which may thus be 
dignified as happy and fruitful leisure? And so, 
similarly, why may not the collective arts of song, 
dance, drama, be recap¬ 
tured by the folk of more 
average endowment? Arts 
the instruments of which 
they either possess in bod¬ 
ies and voices or may eas¬ 
ily obtain at small cost. 

A further suggestion 
came of the participation 
in the Festival of the Car¬ 
olina Playmakers under 
their leader, Frederick 
Koch. Here was forward- 
looking, creative work. It 
was a reminder of the 
many endeavors afoot to 
organize folk effort in lit¬ 
tle theaters (one in St. 

Louis itself), folk-dance 
societies, nmsical competi¬ 


tions, and so on. This link¬ 
age needs recognition and 
encouragement, and future 
folk festivals may well give 
a subordinate place to sur¬ 
vivals whose interest is 
mostly antiquarian, and fea¬ 
ture chiefly the new devel¬ 
opments that will serve the 
new leisure in the modern 
spirit, and especially among 
the industrials of the towns. 

Some of the more vital 
survivals need just such an 
injection of the spirit of the 
future. We would not fail 
in proper tribute to some of 
these groups, especially our 
nearest neighbors, the 
Ozarkians. These entertain¬ 
ing visitors were the pick of 
successful competitors in a 
regional festival held in 
Springfield, Missouri. Their zest and joy were 
contagious; the folk spirit was triumphant. They 
were a refreshing antidote to our flat and wearied 
urbanism. But need they live so exclusively on 
their past? Is not growth, development possible? 
The .same may be said of the Appalachians. They, 
too, one felt, needed the challenge to new creative 
activity. From Chapel Hill, from innumerable 
college and high school organizations, dramatic 
and musical, should the leaders of this folk cul¬ 
ture of the future come. 
This, in turn, opens up the 
question of how a new 
education can meet its 
greater responsibilities in 
the preparation of the 
young for fruitful leisure, 
to avert “the menace of 
spare time.” But this is 
another matter. 

One other point was 
brought home, namely, the 
importance of selecting the 
best material for presen¬ 
tation. Quality is a consid¬ 
eration, Although this was 
a groping first attempt 
and can be bettered, it was 
worth while. It has per- 
(Continued on page 307) 



“From Daytona Beach, Florida, came a 
group of Negroes under the leadersliip of 
Zora Neale Hur.ston, whose presentations 
of dances, work rhythms and games in¬ 
cluded survivals of African origin. Defi¬ 
nitely religious was a concert of Negro 
s])irituals sung by a St. Louis group of a 
thousand Negro voices directed by C. 
Spcnccr Tocus and Major N. Clark Smith. 
As a contrast there was the more severe 
and ordered harmony of the Old Har]) 
Singers from Nashville who rendered ex¬ 
amples of “white spirituals” from the 
hymn-books of our fathers and great grand¬ 
fathers collected by Dr. George Pullen 
Jackson, who aj)peared with the group. 
And of still more ancient origin were the 
fiddle tunes and ballads sung hy Jilson 
Setters, the Singin" Fiddler of Lost Hope 
Hollow, Kentucky, some of which have 
hcen definitely traced hack to the England 
of Queen Elizaheth and Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


Libraries in Community Buildings 


L ibrarians differ in their opin- 
_ ions as to tlie c.xtcnt of library 
service. Some consider its 
function to be confined \vIiolly 
to the reading and circulation of books. Others 
look ujion it as a strong socializing force in the 
community, and promote lectures, classes, discus¬ 
sion groups, anything in fact that will stimulate 
intellectual growth. They arc unanimous, however, 
in their belief in the satisfaction books can give, 
and in their endeavor to reach hundreds of poten¬ 
tial readers who, so far, have evaded them. 

Special studies have shown that books to be read 
should be accessible, both as to housing and ar¬ 
rangement on the shelves; should be available 
when the instinct pronijits: and should be guided 
into the right hands whenever the need arises. 

Lowered incomes and increased use of libraries 
have focused attention upon ways and means of 
achieving maximum service at minimum cost. 
Consolidation of expenditures offers one solution 
to the problem, and the housing of the library in 
a community building is a S])ccific example of how 
a financial saving may be accomplished. 

In a Park Field House 
The idea of a library in a community build¬ 
ing is not a new cme. I'or many years branches 


and small town libraries have 
been housed in community build¬ 
ings of one sort or another; in 
some instances proving definitely 
unsatisfactory, as in school buildings, for exam- 
])le. In other cases a noticeable increase in the 
use of books by the i)eoi)le of the community 
has been noted. 

A brief survey has been made of some of 
these community libraries with a view to 
weighing advantages and disadvantages and 
profiting from the experience of the librarians 
in charge. It is obvious that there is much to 
be gained in certain sections of large cities 
from a pooling of community resources by con¬ 
solidating some of the recreational activities. 
A successful example as it applies to the 
library is the Camden Park Library, located on 
the second floor of the Park Field House in 
Minneapolis. Operating expenses are shared 
with the Playground Department. The read¬ 
ing room has been jjlaced on the second floor, 
thus removing one objection—that of noise and 
confusion. Miss Countryman writes: "We have 
always felt that the combination was a happy 
one. The children especiallj- use the swim¬ 
ming pool and playgrounds in summer and the 
skating rinks in winter. When they are tired 


By Susan T. Smith 

Librarian, Public Library 
Berkeley, California 



Ona of the branch 
librariai In Minn#' 
apolli i> locatad on 
fha lacond floor of 
tha Camdan Pari 
fiald houta. Bool 
capacity it 5.50 0. 
w h 11 a tha taafing 
capacity It tiity. 
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of playing they come up 
and settle down happily 
with their books. The li¬ 
brary to them is one of 
their happy recreational 
spots, a feeling that is shar¬ 
ed by their parents, who 
also participate in the com¬ 
munity pleasures offered in 
the park.” 

Doubtless many of these parents had never 
developed a reading habit. Here, close at hand, 
was a new form of recreation, attractive books 
to read, and a friendly person to help select 
them; accessibility, availability, and guidance 
exemplified. Minneapolis had two branches in 
field parks but one expanded so rapidly that it 
outgrew its quarters and had to be moved to a 
school building. The children continued as 
patrons, but not the adults. 

The North Berkeley Branch of the Berkeley, 
California, Public Library has been housed for 
several years in an old house in Live Oak 
Park. A recent residence survey of the regis¬ 
tered borrowers disclosed the fact that they all 
come from the neighborhood immediately sur¬ 
rounding the park, which is not true of other 
branches in the system. Accessibility again 
makes readers. 

In villages and small towns many combinations 
of community service are to be found. The best 
known is that of the library in the women’s club, 
sometimes supported and administered by the club 
again, under municipal control. A librarian of 
the first type writes that the library room is on 
the first floor of the club house, club rooms and 
auditorium above, and adds: ‘‘I find the noise 
and commotion overhead most objectionable. 
Club affairs take precedence over any claims of 
the readers in the library.” 

In a Municipal Building 

Another combination, frequently noted, is 
that of the library with some municipal or gov¬ 
ernmental department. Only a fireless city 
could make a reading room in the firehouse de¬ 
sirable, and yet this arrangement is quite com¬ 
mon. One fire lassie custodian reports that her 
patrons care more for newspaper reading than 
for books, since they have to rush out so fre¬ 
quently to “see where the fire is.” Branch li¬ 
braries in the city hall, the court house (if a 
county seat), or the farm bureau center, are 


often in a most strategic 
position and serve a wide 
and varied number of 
readers. 

A successful variation in 
consolidation has been tried 
by the branch of the Ala¬ 
meda County Free Library 
in Pleasanton, California. 
Pleasanton is a small town in an agricultural 
community, mostly of well kept orchards, 
stretching up into the surrounding hills. The 
Women’s Club is a deciding factor in the com¬ 
munity and maintained a free reading room 
until the county library came to take it over. 
The town authorities needed a place to trans¬ 
act business, the club women had paid for a 
lot upon which to build some day, and the li¬ 
brary had expanded so fast that the small club 
room would not hold all of the books or read¬ 
ers. A compromise was reached among the 
three groups, by which tfle club women deeded 
their lot to the town fathers and the town fath¬ 
ers put up a building on the property, so plan¬ 
ned that the city offices are on one side of the 
wide hallway, the branch library and club 
rooms’ quarters on the other. Folding doors 
separate the two rooms, and the friendliest 
sort of cooperation exists. Each iirofits from 
the close pro.ximity of the other. 

It is the community house with its manifold 
activities under one roof that is best suited to 
our study of economical service. 

In Homestead, Pennsylvania, the Carnegie 
Library is the center of recreational activities 
in the community. Occupying a whole square, 
the building houses, besides the library, an 
athletic club with gymnasium and swimming 
pool, a theater or music hall, and the boy 
scouts and other organizations on the second 
floor over the library. The librarian reports 
economy in the management and operating of 
the different enterprises, as, in addition to his 
professional duties, he directs the club and the 
theater. The coming together of all these peo¬ 
ple, afternoons and evenings, does make for a 
large circulation record, but the noise and con¬ 
fusion o\ crhead and on either side is not con¬ 
ducive to quiet reading. 

Pictures of the Tracy Memorial Building, at 
New London, New Hampshire, show a lovely, 
colonial house set in a beautiful garden. This 
is what the librarian writes about it: 


This article, which appeared iu the 
Bulletin of the American Library As¬ 
sociation for June, tells how success¬ 
fully libraries in a number of cities 
are being housed in recreation centers 
and community buildings of various 
types. The article is reprinted here 
by courtesy of the American Library 
Association. 
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One thing that api>eals to numerous visitors is our lack 
of an "institutional look,” as some of them express it. 
The building is a hundred-year-old landmark of the 
town, remodeled within for present usage. The removal 
of partitions between two rooms and a hall has given us 
a lovely reading room with a fireplace, for actual use, 
at cither end of the room. A soft, dull rose is used for 
the walls throughout the building and was a color found 
somewhere in the old house. .-V hole and groove design 
found under the windows has been reiieated uixlcr the 
windows all over the building. In this way the color and 
design of tlic old days have been preserved. The wood¬ 
work is white except in the assembly hall, where all 
woodwork is stained brown. Hand-hewn beams in the 
as.semhiy hall add to the charm of the Imilding. Low 
posted rooms (as comiiarcd with the .general run of 
libraries) and hangings at the windows are pleasing. The 
assembly hall has no hangings at the windows and is two 
stories high, as a flixir was removed in that part of the 
Imilding. 

Tlie wall hoard shutters, made to fit the windows of 
the first story of the assembly hall and stained brown 
like the wainscoting, make it easy to convert the hall into 
a small art gallery or for exhiliition purposes several 
times a year. .A radio and giKxl small grand piano in the 
as.semhiy hall arc useful to such organizations as the 
Women's Club, choral groups, and orchestra, meeting 
here. For greater (|uiet in the library, when the instru¬ 
ments are in ine. I would advocate sound-proof parti¬ 
tions in that end of the hall on the first and second 
floors. Community interests bring jicoplc to the library, 
library facilities may Im adapted to affairs taking place 
in the building, and thus the librarian's aim to serve the 
public is aidesl by their presence there for some other 
purim.sc at first. .N'carncss to ihc town scIkxjIs makes 
possible considerable use ol the combined library and 
community house. 

Our garden txick of the building is a lovely part of our 
plant, for it permits out-of-diMir affairs for organiza¬ 
tions meeting here, as well as fitting into our jdans on 
numerous occasions. It provides opisirtunity for outdoor 


work connected with the children’s room at proper sea¬ 
sons of the year. The old apple trees provide fruit for 
the basket at the library desk, where people are asked 
to "take one as you go out," which does away with the 
problem of eating within the building. The flower beds 
about the grounds provide for bouquets in the building 
for several months of the year. 

In a small town, with no bank, we arc bankers as well 
as librarians, having a storage vault and fifty regulation 
deposit Ixrxcs, most of which are constantly rented. It is 
a convenience ajipreciatcd hy those who formerly went 
to hanks in one of four surrounding towns or cities for 
deixisit box privileges before our community building 
was opened in 1926. Everything considered, 1 would say 
that a combined library and community house in a small 
town work out very well. 

Fifty-five ]ier cpnl of the ])0])tilntion use the 
Moorestown (X. J.) Community House library, 
located in a j^arden 150 years old. The biiild- 
inp, with its winps on either side of the central 
hall, is admirably ada])lcd for economical as 
well as efficient administration. The library in 
the right winp has a hook ca])acity of 20,000, and 
seats from seventy to a htmdred jicople. Since it 
was moved into the community htiilding si.x years 
ago, the circulation has grown from 16,000 per 
year to So,000. In the sjrring and fall, when the 
windows are oiren, glee cluh ])racticc and the drum 
and fife corps are at times disconcerting, but the 
librarian feels that the.se are overbalanced by the 
greater opportunity that is given to work in 
close contact with every grouj) and organiza¬ 
tion in the community. That is the jioint stress¬ 
ed bv all of these libraries in community build¬ 
ings economy of ojieration is secondary to 

fCoiitiiiticd oil f'aiir 


The eitcrlor of fh* 
municipal building in 
Columbia, Mlisourl, 
in which fha library 
hai quartan, Thit 
combination li ona 
which ii fraquantly 
to ba found in our 
citlai. 




space Requirements for the Children’s 

Playground 

(Part II) 


Summary of Space Requirements 
The following is a summary of the essential 
space requirements for the children’s playground: 


Facilities and Areas Essential to Square Feet Required 

Physical education activities (schl. hrs.) 87,505 
After-school physical education activities 10,000 

Other educational play activities. 7,600 to 9,500 

Facilities for additional play. 3,270 

Additional game courts. 28,100 

Shelter house. Oto 2,500 

Beauty . 6,000 to 10,000 

Paths, Circulation and Safety. 7,000 to 15,000 


Total.149,475 to 168,375 


(3.43 acres to 3.87 acres) 
Other facilities, types of apparatus and game 
courts are found on many playgrounds, but it is 
believed that the preceding discussion includes the 
most important playground features. It will be 
noted that baseball, perhaps the most popular sport 
among boys twelve, thirteen and fourteen years 
of age, is omitted because of its large space re¬ 
quirements. It is true that the space suggested is 
sufficient to permit the playing of baseball by 
young boys, provided the 
grounds are properly 
laid out. On the other 
hand, if or while it is 


jtlayed, the number of children who can use the 
playground at the same time is greatly reduced. 
Many playground leaders, recognizing the value 
of baseball, permit and encourage its use, even on 
small playgrounds. It is highly desirable that the 
playground be large enough to permit the game, 
although because of the danger of accidents, some 
leaders believe it preferable to limit the playing 
of baseball to the playfield and athletic field. 
However, if the playground is properly laid out, 
the addition of an acre to the minimum space sug¬ 
gested here, would permit the “great American 
game,” so popular among boys, to be played with 
safety and without depriving other ehildren from 
taking part in the activities listed. Because of this 
fact, the five-acre playground offers a much 
greater attraetion to the older boy than does the 
]jlayground of 3J/2 or 4 aeres. 

The following list reviews the various features 
that have been recommended, and their space re¬ 
quirements. The approximate number of children 
whom they can accommo¬ 
date at one time if used 
to capacity—designated in 
this statement as child 


Because so much space is needed for baseboll 
fewer children can be served in a given area. 



Courtesy Recreation Department, York, Pa. 
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capacity—is also indicated. The importance of 
these various features and their place in the ])lay- 
ground will be generally recognized. It will also 
be clear that they apply to all “standard" chil¬ 
dren’s playgrounds and not to any particular type. 
They represent the essential features which it is 
believed should be provided in a jdayground in¬ 
tended to serve the various needs of children from 


5 to 15. 



Sq. Ft. 


Child 

Facility and Area 

Required 

Capacity 

Apt'aratus 




•Climbing tree . 

. 100 


6 

Slide . 

. 450 


6 

•Horizontal bars (3). 

. 500 


12 

•I’arazontal bars . 

. 600 


12 

•Horizontal ladders (2) . 

. 750 


16 

Traveling rings (stationary). 

. 625 


6 

Giant stride . 

. 1,225 


6 

Small Junglcgym . 

. 180 


10 

Low Slide . 

. 170 


6 

••Low Swings (4) . 

. 600 


4 

••High Swings (6). 

. 1,500 


6 

Balance beam . 

. 100 


4 

See-Saws (3-4) . 

. 400 


8 

Juiiglegym (medium) . 

. 500 


20 

Total. 


7,700 

122 

Miscellaneous Equipment and Game Spaces 


••Open space tor ])rc-school 




children . 

.. 1,200 


25 

Open space for games of 




children 6-10 . 

.. 10,000 


80 

••Wading i)Ool . 

.. 3,000 


40 

••Handcraft and quiet game area 1,600 


30 

Outdoor theater . 

.. 2,000 


30 

Building block platform. 

.. 400 


20 

Sand Ixixcs (2) . 

.. 600 


30 

tShcllcr house . 

.. 2.500 


30 

Total. 


21,300 

285 

Speeial Areas for Games and Sports 



Soccer Field . 

,36,000 


22 

Playground baseball (2) ... 

38,125 


40 

Volley hall court . 

2,800 


20 

Baskctlxill court . 

3,750 


16 

Jumping pits . 

1,200 


12 

JPaddIc tennis courts (2).... 

3.600 


8 

Handball courts (2) . 

2,100 


8 

JTcthcr tennis courts (2) ... 

800 


4 

Horseshoe courts (2) . 

1,200 


8 

tTcnnis courts (2) . 

13,200 


8 

tStraightaway track . 

7,200 


10 

Total. 

109,975 

156 

••Ijudscaping . 


6.000 


••.Additional space for i>aths, 




circulation, etc. 


7,000 


Grand Total.... 

151,975 

563 


(3.49 acres) 

• Thi* A(>p«raiti«— at )fa«t onr of tli« unit* inigit! om ttrd on 
pU) gruuntU whirh aff nnt to l>r u«r(l in connfct'on >M)lh th« 
tchfiol ph>«ical rflucatton program. 

* rf'iuirfntfnr^ may hr a* a minimum an'i on 

«omr playground* if wi]] hr adviaahlc to allow morr Rpacr or 
provuir mor« farilitir*. 

T I hf thrltrr h<iu*f might hr o.mittH whrr« ihr r««rntial laciH* 
tir* an* othrrwi^c pr<>vidf<l. 

t Hnr or Imth of tbf«r rourt* foiil<f nrTi><>r) vrH^rt ‘^ct i« 
rvcrrdtngly rlifTicult to ac<|nirr. btii wi<h ft Cwrt^pandmg rc- 
(Auction in vanrty of •rrvtfr rrndrrgil. 


The a])paratus, equi])ment and game spaces on 
the jireceding list represent the estimated essen¬ 
tial requirements for meeting the various play 
needs of six hundred children. In determining 
these requirements the unsound and hazardous 
])ractice of estimating the percentage of children 
who can be expected to be on the playground at a 
given time has been avoided, except in the case of 
the school physical education features which can 
be calculated with considerable accuracy. It is of 
interest to note that if all these suggested features 
are used to capacity, 563 children can be accom¬ 
modated. A much larger number can be served 
when the playground is used for highly organized 
mass activities sttch as play days or festivals. Many 
of the features, however, such as the theater, the 
jumping pits and certain types of apparatus are 
used intermittently and the wading pool is used 
only for a brief season. Therefore it is probable 
that there wotild never be more than 500 ehildren 
on the playground at any one time and that usually 
the number present would be considerably less. 

A playground of the type suggested is likely to 
attract a much larger number of children of dif¬ 
ferent ages and interests than do many existing 
])laygrounds which afford limited facilities. W here 
a playground has so little space as to crowd chil¬ 
dren in their play or to cause long delays before 
courts can be used, or where the variety of offer¬ 
ings is small, its drawing power is relatively 
limited. Even so, studies have revealed many 
small play areas that are used to the limit of their 
cajjacity, although affording a limited ])rogram of 
activities. Competent leadershi]) is ])erha|)s the 
most im])ortant factor in influencing attendance 
at any playground. Cou])lcd with adequate space 
and facilities it is a guarantee of maximum use 
in any neighborhood. The standard playground 
offers op])ortunities for competent leadership to 
function effectively. 7 he final conclusion is there¬ 
fore: an area of three and one-half—freferably 
four — acres is needed in cx'cry iieighborhaod 
'ii'here the present or estimated future child popu¬ 
lation equals approximately six hundred children. 
If they are to hare on opportunity to play base- 
hall. five acres should be provided. 

Service and Space Required for Various 
Sections of the Playground 

In the preceding table the space usctl for ])lay 
has been roughly divided into three sections: for 
apparatus, for games and sixjrts, and for miscel¬ 
laneous fatilities and ]ilay s])ace. The functions 
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of these three sections are 
widely different and they 
serve different age groups. 

The apparatus is used pri¬ 
marily by the children U]5 to it or 12 years of 
age, the games and sports area by children over 
10 and the third section by children of a wide 
range of ages, but primarily the younger ones. 
A study of their relative space requirements and 
service possibilities reveals facts which are of 
considerable importance in a consideration of 
playground space standards. The following sum¬ 
mary, based on the preceding table, provides a 
basis for such study : 

Misc. Focili- Special Total 

Apparatus ties and Gomes Ploy- 

Area Ploy Space Area ground 

Total space required 


(in st|. fl.).7,700 21,300 109,975 151,975 

Per cent of total 

space . 5% 14% 72% 100% 

Child capacity .... 122 285 156 563 

Per cent of total 

child capacity ... 22% 50% 28% 100% 

Average sq. fl. per 

child -served. *63 *75 *705 270 

Child capacity, ])er 

acre .*691 *581 *62 161 


•These figures do not allow for beautification or paths; conse¬ 
quently more space should be allowed per child and fewer chil- 
dre** can I'e served per acre than seems evident from the 
figures used. 

A few facts are of striking im|tortance. It is 
apparent that each child taking part in organized 
games and sports requires ten times as much 
space as do the children using tlie apparatus or 
wading pool or engaged in handcraft, low organ¬ 
ized games, or other activities. In other words, 
the older children require much more space than 
do the younger ones for their active play. One- 
half of the children can be cared for on 14 per 
cent of the total area and more than 70 per cent 
of them on less than one-fifth of the total. The 


s]iace allotted to appara¬ 
tus is only one-fifteenth as 
much as is used for or¬ 
ganized games and sports. 
Comparatively small space is needed for a Jjlay- 
ground which provides only a restricted program 
such as is suitable for the younger children. Even 
allowing for landscaping and paths, each child us¬ 
ing the apparatus and miscellaneous facilities 
actually recjuires less than too square feet, the 
standard adopted by the Regional Plan of Xew 
York and environs for the children using, at a 
given time, a playground for children up to 10 or 
12 years of age.“ The average .amount of space 
required per child playing, for the entire play¬ 
ground, however, is 270 square feet. This is 
a larger amount than has been recommended in 
most standards worked out on the “square feet 
])er child” basis. 

The comparatively low space standards adopted 
by the Regional Plan of New York and some 
other groups may be e.xplained by the fact that 
they have been based primarily on studies of 
small playgrounds which attract chiefly young 
children and which have been largely devoted to 
apparatus, quiet games, handcraft and other ac¬ 
tivities requiring little space. Because of the com¬ 
paratively small space required for and the large 
number of children served by these facilities, 
many authorities conducting small ]daygrounds 
utilize whatever space is available for these pur¬ 
poses, restricting attendance to the younger chil¬ 
dren and omitting the game courts which require 
much space. Such playgrounds serve a very use¬ 
ful pur|)ose but they do not permit the athletic 
games essential to a well-rounded physical de¬ 
velopment and to the opportunity for character 

6. Tee F. Hanmer. Vol. V, Public Recreation, p. 121. New 
York, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs, 1928. 


A wading pool, which requires comparatively 
little space, can accomodate many children. 
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development tliroiigh team jday. In the second sumed that the jdaygroimd will not be used by 

])lace, they offer little attraction or satisfaction to older children. On the other hand there is no rea- 

childrcn over ten or eleven years of age. Further- son why, if the area adjoins an elementary school, 

more, because the sjiace is needed for activities many of its courts and equipment should not be 

such areas are seldom landscaped. It is highly used during school hours under a scheduled basis, 

imixjrtant, therefore, to recognize the fact, il- by older children. At all other times, however, it 

lustrated by the preceding table, that such small is assumed that the older children are excluded, 
playgrounds do not adequately serve the needs of The junior or primary ])layground will require 

II to 14 year old children, who comprise a large the a]3paratus ])reviously listed with the exception 
percentage of the children attending the larger of the high horizontal ladder, one of the hori- 
])laygrounds in many cities. zontal bars, the parazontal bars and the giant 

stride. All of the miscellaneous equipment and 
The Junior or Primary Playground game spaces will be needed although with only 

As pointed out early in this statement, there are tli*-' younger children present or using them, some 

many neighborhoods where it is jiractically impos- of the facilities will not reejuire as much space as 

sible to provide a children’s playground of even "’as previously suggested. This is especially true 

the minimum adeciuatc area. Under such condi- of the outdoor theater because the young chil- 

tions the available space may best be developed clren, while unlikely to give public performances, 

and used as a junior or jirimary playground to need an isolated, preferably shaded, space, for 

serve the children up to 10 or it years of age. It storytelling and simple dramatizations. The great- 

is obvious that such an area will not meet the est saving will be in the special areas for games 

needs of all the children in the neighborhood. and sjiorts. An open field for .soccer and other 

The decision to limit a small ])lay arcji to use by running games and events will be needed but its 

young children should be reached only when it is dimensions may be much less than for the older 

recognized that the municipality has a responsi- children’s soccer field. The playground ball dia¬ 
bility for jiroviding a suitable and accessible area monds, handball courts, straightaway track and 

elsewhere for the older children in the neighbor- tennis courts can be omitted. Modified volley ball 

],QQ(] and basketball courts may also serve for ])addle 

.\ review of the |)rocedure followed in deter- tennis. Less space will be needed for landscaping 

mining siiacc standards for the children’s play- and the allowance for paths, free circulation and 

ground will afford an estimate of the sjiace re- safety can be materially reduced. 

(|uire(l to serve the needs of the younger group. The following table lists the essential apparatus, 

'I’he following statement is an attempt to list the equipment and areas, indicating the space re- 

f.acilities and tireas which are needed in order to (juired and the number of children who can be 

meet the various needs of the children u]) to 10 served at one time: 

or 11 years. In the ncigh- 
liorhood which has been con¬ 
sidered, this grou]) will num¬ 
ber a]>pro.\imately 400. As 
previously ixjintcd out, the 
numl)er of needed facilities 
and the si)ace reciuired for 
them will vary in neighbor¬ 
hoods where the number of 
children of this age grouj) is 
substantially different. In 
(■ompiling the list it is as- 

It is most important thot 
• very playground make ade¬ 
quate provision For a pro- 
grom of constructive play^ 
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Sq. Ft. 

Child 

Facilities and Areas 

Required 

Capacity 

Appa'-attis 

Slide . 

. 450 

6 

Horizontal bars (2) . 

. 350 

8 

Horizontal ladder .. 

. 375 

8 

Traveling rings . 

. 625 

6 

Junglegym Jr. 

. 180 

10 

Low slide . 

. 170 

6 

Low swings (4) . 

. 600 

4 

High swings (6) . 

. 1,500 

5 

Balance beam . 

. 100 

4 

See-saws (3-4) . 

. 400 

8 

Junglegym (medium) . 

. 500 

20 

Total . 

5,250 

86 

Misceltaiicous Equipment and Game Spaces 


Open space for pre-school 
children . 

. 1,200 

25 

Open space for games. 

.10,000 

80 

Wading pool . 

. 2,500 

40 

Handcraft and quiet games.. 

. 1,000 

20 

Area for storytelling and 
dramatization . 

. 500 

20 

Block building platform .... 

. 400 

20 

Sand boxes (2) . 

. 600 

30 

‘Shelter house . 

. 2,100 

25 


18,300 

260 

Soccer field (100x150) . 

.15,000 

22 

Vollev-basketball court . 

. 3,750 

18 

Horseshoe courts (2) . 

. 800 

8 


19,550 

48 

Landscaping . 

3,000 


Additional for paths, circula¬ 
tion, etc. 

4,000 


Grand Total. 

50,100 

394 


(1.15 

acres) 


* The shelter house might be omitted where the essential indoor 
facilities are otherwise provided. 


A comparison of the preceding requirements 
for the junior or primary playground with those 
for the standard playground follows: 


Junior or 

Priinary Standard 
Playground Playground 


Total area (in square feet).. 

50,100 

151,975 

Total area (in acres) . 

1.15 

3.49 

Average square feet per child 
playing . 

127 

270 

Child capacity . 

394 

563 

Child capacity, per acre. 

343 

161 


It is evident that when a playground is de¬ 
signed to serve children up to lo or ii years of 
age, less than one-half as much space is required 
for each child using it as when the playground is 
designed to serve children up to 15 years of age. 
Furthermore the fact that the number of children 
up to 10 or II in any neighborhood is consider¬ 
ably less than the number up to 15 accentuates the 
difference in the space requirements of the two 
types of playgrounds. Consequently three times 
as much space is needed in a given district for a 
playground which is to adequately serve children 


u]i to 14 or 15 years as for an area for children 
u]) to 10 or II. This great difference in the re¬ 
quirements for different age groups accounts in 
part at least for the variations in space standards 
that have been set forth. It is important, how¬ 
ever, to keep in mind the fact that whereas 1.15 
acres, if wisely laid out and administered, may 
]irove highly satisfactory for the play of young 
children, it is wholly inadequate for the boys and 
girls 11-15 years old whose play life and needs 
are a matter of equally vital concern to parents 
and to the community. 

Provision for Older Children Important 

If these older boys and girls are to find a whole¬ 
some outlet for their energies and interests, ade¬ 
quate playgrounds must be provided. Police of¬ 
ficials and juvenile court judges give testimony 
as to the need for such areas. Shorty, sentenced 
to Sing Sing for robbery, confided to Warden 
Lawes: “As kids we used to climb over the iron 
fence of the school yard after school hours and 
]ilay ball or something. That’s how we got ac¬ 
quainted. But one day we were chased. We had 
to find another place to meet. There was only one 
playground in the neighborhood and that was 
always crowded, so that we had to wait our turn 
to play or get into a game. After a while we got 
tired of waiting and we decided to stir up some 
fun on the street.” Shorty’s comment implies that 
an ample playground might have prevented him 
and his gang from landing in Sing Sing. 

Additional testimony to the ineffectiveness of 
small playgrounds in attracting and serving older 
boys is found in the Rochester, New York, Rec¬ 
reation Survey.^ An analysis of the three sec¬ 
tions of the city in which juvenile delinquency 
was greatest showed that there were only two 
areas where ball games could be played. “Thus 
the boys 12, 14 and 15 (the ages forming a ma¬ 
jority of the delinquency cases) are greatly re¬ 
stricted in participation in the vigorous activity at 
this age.” Gilbert Clegg, City Playground Engi¬ 
neer has stated: ® “In ^Milwaukee unless a play¬ 
ground is large enough for playground ball, it 
does not have a large attendance.” 

.Studies of playground attendance have indi¬ 
cated that size and beauty are factors influencing 


7. C. B. Raitt, A Survey of Recreational Facilities in Rochester, 
N. V., p. 131 , Rochester, New York, The Council of Social 
Agencies, 1929. 

8. Gilbert Clegg, Milwaukee Playgrounds, p. 8. Reprinted from 
the American Landscape Architect, 1932. 
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Courtesy Los Angeles Playgt ound and Recreation Dcf<artmer\t 


the drawing ])ower of 
children’s playgrounds. 

That the children them¬ 
selves reeognize the im- 

portance of these two features is evident from a 
vote by ehildren in the si.xth, seventh and eighth 
grades of seven Chicago schools in neighborhoods 
of varying types. I 5 y far the largest number of 
replies to the c|uestion, “W'hat kind of a play¬ 
ground would you like to have ?” were large 
playground.’’ 'I'he number of ehildren jireferring 
some type of landscaping—trees, grass, or shrub¬ 
bery—e.xcecded that expressing any other jjrefer- 


A great variety of games and other activities can 
be conducted on this Los Angeles playground. 


this statement is there¬ 
fore almost identical 
with that of Dr. Stray- 
er, which has been 
adopted by school authorities in a number of cit¬ 
ies. In the ])reviously mentioned study of 211 
elementary school sites acquired in 1920-26 in 95 
cities, the area of the median group was 4-5 acres.’ 

This .same standard is recognized by the Re¬ 
gional Survey of New York and Its Environs as 
evidenced by the following quotations from its 
re])ort on Neighborhood and Community Plan¬ 
ning : ” 


cnce.“ 

A Comparison with Other Standards 

How do the space re<iuiremcnts which have 
lx;en worked out in this statement compare with 
other standards? To what extent are they in 
agreement with rc(|uirements determined by otlicrs 
who have approached the ])roblcm from varying 
points of view? The following references indi¬ 
cate a remarkable similarity in the conclusions 
reached by different methods. 

I’erhajis the most widely <|Uote<l space stand¬ 
ard for elementary school sites is the minimum of 
five acres recommended by Professor George 
Strayer of Teachers College, a nationally recog¬ 
nized atithority on school administration.On 
the basis of this standard, and allowing one and 
one-half acres for the school building and front 
lawn, three and one-half acres will Ik; available 
for the playground. 1 he standard arrived at in 


"The modern elementary publie school, aceommodat- 
inp from 800 to 1,.‘'00 pupils, should have about five 
acres of ground in order to provide a proper setting for 
the building and give the pupils ample play space. If 
there is an athletic field of two or more acres near by, 
the school yard may be cut down proportionately, as has 
liecn indicated in the previous section on recreation 
siKiccs. So rarely is this the case, however, that the five- 
acre standard rcprcsculs wdiat is considered most desir¬ 
able by leading educational authorities, and it is being 
met increasingly in actual municipal practice. 

"In view of the alxivc facts, the five- or three-acre 
standard is not unduly high for application in a new sub¬ 
division suilcil to a single-family residence section.’’ 

Professor Jay P. Nash of the School of Edu¬ 
cation. New York University, who has had long 


9. Sre NV’hat Kind of a l*1ayKroun<1 Do Children Want? 

Irtin MQ2. New York, National Recreation A»»ociati(m, 1926. 
10. <»rorKe H Straver, The Place of Public School* Providme 
I.eadrrfkhip in Play and Rrcrcalton. IMayvrnund and Rrcrea* 
lion, Deeemi>er 1929, p. 579. New York, national Recreation 
.\<i«ociation. 

i'Uionr* A. I'crry, The Neighborhood Unit, Vol, \TI, NeiRb- 
l/Aihotyl ami Cotxsmunity Planning, p. 72. New York, Regional 
nan of New York and Environt, 1929. 
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experience in administering school and municipal 
play areas, has expressed the following opinion 
with reference to the size of the neighborhood 
playground which he believes should be the play 
yard of the elementary school. 

“Therefore, it is necessary to set down a minimum 
sized yard for any school regardless of attendance, then 
to increase the size of the yard when the attendance 
goes beyond six hundred. 

“I should say this minimum estimate should not be 
less than 400 feet by 400 feet or, in other words, 100,- 
000 square feet. As an acre comprises 43,560 square feet, 
it is immediately seen that even this area is less than 4 
acres. 

“Four acres should then be considered the minimum 
sized school yard. As the attendance of the school in¬ 
creases, the size of the play yard should be increased. 
Probably a 200-square-foot increase per child would 
meet the needs.” 

The Connecticut State Board of Education has 
stated in its physical education manual: “At 

least 300 square feet of play area per child should 
be provided. Every elementary school should have 
not less than three acres of play space.” 

Playground space standards have also been sug¬ 
gested by park authorities. Mr. L. H. W'eir states 
in “Parks, A Manual of Municipal and County 
Parks 

“By actual measurement it can be determined that for 
a playground for children 
from five or si.x to fourteen 
years of age, laid out on a 
■ three-division plan and fully 


equippecl . . . , approximately three and one-half acres will 
be required as a minimum, irrespective of whether the 
child iJopulation is one hundred or five hundred wuthin 
its effective radius.” 

Other estimates based on the essential use divi¬ 
sions of the playground bring approximately the 
same result. According to “Park Recreation 
Areas in the United States, 1930,” issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average 
area of the children's playgrounds reported by 
park authorities in 218 cities was 3.95 acres. 

Three types of “neighborhood playgrounds” of 
-Yi, 5 und 10 acres respectively are suggested by 
the Chicago Regional Planning Association. 
The first affords only a very limited service. The 
lO-acre area which provides many facilities for 
adults, resembles the neighborhood playfield. The 
5-acre playground approximates the type of area 
discussed in this statement, the additional space 
permitting greater provision for beautification. 

12. J. B. Nash, The Organization and Administration of Play¬ 
grounds and Recreation, p. 70. New York, .-X. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. 

13. A Program of Physical and Health Education for Connecti¬ 
cut. Crades TV, V, VI, p. 18. Hartford, State Board of 
Education. 1931. 

14. L. TI. Weir, Parks. A Manual of Municipal and County 
I’ark.s, p. 23. New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1928. 


space for paths, safely zones around play areas 
and landscaping is provided on this ployground. 


15. Robert Kingery, Park and 
Playground Standards and 
.Achievements in the Chicago 
Region, P/fC American City, 
January, 1932, p. 9S. New 
York. 



Courtesy Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
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In '‘Recent Advances in Town Planning,”** 
Mr. Tlioinas Adams, noted city planner, discusses 
standards for open spaces. In referring to ‘‘p)^}’" 
grounds for children under fourteen years of age” 
he states: 

"The size of playgrounds for younger children must be 
proportionate to the number of children living within a 
reasonable distance from them, the ma.ximum effective 
area of each playground Ijeing generally considered to 
be tlrat contained in a circle drawn from the center of 
each playground with a quarter mile radius. When 
sdiool playgrounds are available during oul-of-sehool 
hours, an area of from two to si.x acres may be consid¬ 
ered as adequate for general purposes.” 

\\’ith the increasing emphasis on outdoor games 
and ])lay in the school program, the tendency to 
provide after-school athletic and other play activi¬ 
ties under leadership, the jiassing of the vacant 
lot and back yard, and the likelihood of greater 
use hy adults and young people of neighborhood 
play areas, there is no doubt that larger play¬ 
grounds will be needed and will be put to in¬ 
creasingly greater use. They must not only af¬ 
ford a variety of facilities but permit large num¬ 
bers to use them at one time. Since the children, 
especially the older ones, need activities requiring 
large areas, since adequate playgrounds attract 
and serve more children, afford possibility for 
beautification, thereby not merely serving the 
children better btit enhancing rather than lower¬ 
ing ])roperty values, and since many leading 
school, recreational and planning authorities are 
in com])arativc agreement as to s]5ace require¬ 
ments, cities should recogtiize that a uinii»iii))i of 
three and one-half acres is required for an ade¬ 
quate children’s ])layground. 

Adapting the Standard to Varying Conditions 

III arriving at the S])ace requirements of the 
standard children's playground, a unit of 6oo 
children in the neighborhood to be served by the 
])layground was assumed. There arc neighbor- 
hoofis or communities, however, where the num¬ 
ber of children 5 to 15 is cither considerably less 
or greater than this numltcr. Xcighborhoods with 
widely different present or probable future child 
l»pulations will not require the same amount of 
playground space. However, the re<]tiircmcnts as 
to facilities and game courts will not vary directly 
with the uumlicr of children. If a wide range of 
o[)])ortunitics is to he afforded the children, a 
variety of game courts and facilities must be pro¬ 
vided, even though the number to Ikj served is 
coinjiarativcly small. For example if they arc to 


have an opportunity to play soccer or playground 
baseball, it is necessary to provide a soccer field 
or ]3layground baseball diamond whether the 
neighborhood child population numbers too or 
600. On the other hand it is unnecessary to double 
all features on the standard playground in order 
to take care of a child population of 1200. Vary¬ 
ing local conditions perhaps need to be taken even 
more into account in determining what changes 
should be made in the playground standards to 
care for different numbers of children than in de¬ 
termining the requirements for the standard play¬ 
ground. Opinions would differ as to which fea¬ 
tures should be omitted in one instance and dupli¬ 
cated in another. The following paragraphs sug¬ 
gest what changes should probably be made in 
the standard playground features in a neighbor¬ 
hood with only 200 or 300 children and also 
where 1,000 to 1,200 children are to be served. 

A Playground for Three Hundred Children 

There arc some neighborhoods or communities 
with a present and probable future child popula¬ 
tion of three hundred children, or onc-lialf the 
number the standard playground is able to serve. 
The question arises as to whether a ])layground of 
y/2 or 4 acres is needed to serve them adequately. 

It must be admitted that since the playground 
is for children of the same age range, the same 
kinds of opportunity must be jirovidcd. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, to eliminate some of the features 
and to reduce the size of others without affecting 
the usefulness of the playground. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that in neighborhoods 
where ample space is available, y/2 or more acres 
should be secured in order to permit more beauti¬ 
fication and free play oiiportunitics and ixtrhaps 
to provide a field for jilaying baseball. Where 
space is limited, however, the following revision 
might be m.adc in the list of requirements, when 
only 300 children arc to be served. 

Most of the types of apparatus are needed in 
order to jirovidc for a variety of activities and to 
develop various parts of the body. However, 
there would be little loss in omitting the climbing 
tree, in having only one adjustable horizontal bar 
instead of three at different heights, in omitting 
the parazontal bars and in reducing the number 
of low swings and see-saws from four to three. 
The area set aside for the exclusive use of the 
pre-school children may be reduced slightly and 

\6. Tli&mas A<Jam9. Recent Adrancei in Town PUnninif. Chap. 

.\. New VorW. Mc.MiIlan Ca. \9i2. 
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This playground at Piedmont, 
California, has been design¬ 
ed to serve a variety of ages. 


the space for running games of 
6-10 year old children cut in half. 
The requirements for the wading 
pool, outdoor theater, sand boxes 
and shelter house are consider¬ 
ably less, permitting reductions 
in the space needed. The block 
building platform may be omit¬ 
ted and this activity may be car¬ 
ried on in the handcraft and quiet 
game area. It is believed that 
most of the game courts and areas 
are needed but one playground 
baseball diamond and one tether 
tennis court could be dispensed 
with. Paddle tennis can be play¬ 



ed on some of the other courts but one s])ecial 
area for this game would be desirable. The soccer 


Facility and Area 


Sq. Ft. Child 

Required Capacity 


field might be used for running events making a 
special straightaway unnecessary. Proportionate 
reductions may be made in the space requirements 
for landscaping, paths, free circulation and safety. 

The following is a list of the items suggested 
for a playground to serve a neighborhood with 


Special Areas for Gavies 

and Sports 


Soccer field . 

.36.000 

22 

Playground baseball 

.22,500 

20 

Volley ball court ... 

. 2,800 

20 

Basketball court .... 

. 3,750 

16 

Jumping pits . 

. 1,200 

12 

Handball courts (2) 

. 2,100 

8 


ap])ro.ximately 300 children: Tcilicr tennis court . -400 4 

Horseshoe courts (2) . 1,200 8 



Sq. Fl. 

Child 

Facility and Area 

Required 

Capacity 

Apparatus 



Slide . 

.. 450 

6 

Horizontal bar—adjustable 

. 150 

4 

Horizontal ladder . 

. 300 

8 

Traveling rings. 

. 625 

6 

Giant stride . 

. 1,225 

6 

Junglegym . 

. 180 

10 

Low slide . 

. 170 

6 

Low swings (3) . 

. 500 

3 

Balance beam . 

. 100 

4 

High swings (6) . 

. 1,500 

6 

Scc-saws (3) . 

. 400 

6 


5,600 

65 

Miseellaneous Equipment and Ga 

me Areas 


Open space for pre-school 



children . 

.. 1,000 

20 

Space of games of children 



6-10 . 

.. 5,000 

40 

Wading pool . 

.. 2,000 

25 

Handcraft and quiet games . 

.. 1,000 

20 

Outdoor theater . 

.. 1,500 

20 

Sand boxes (2) . 

.. 500 

25 

^Shelter house . 

.. 2,000 

20 


13,000 

170 


* The shelter house might he omitted where the esseirtial indoor 
faeilities are otherwise provided. 


Tennis courts (2) .13,200 8 

83,150 118 

Landscaping . 4,500 

Additional space for paths, etc. 5,000 

Total. 111,250 353 

(2.55 acres) 


It will be observed that M/, acres may be con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory for the needs of 300 chil¬ 
dren as compared with MA acres when double that 
number of children are to be provided with a 
playground. It is believed that unless the child 
population of a given neighborhood is consider¬ 
ably less than 300, a playground of M/z acres will 
be needed. Naturally if only too are to be served, 
a somewhat smaller area would suffice by provid¬ 
ing for an overlapping use of certain sections— 
for example the basketball court could be used for 
volley ball and the soccer field for playground 
haseball. Tliere are comparatively few cases 
where this condition is found, however, e.xcept in 
rural or sparsely settled communities. 
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A Pliiyyroiiiid for looo Children 

A situation more likely to be encountered, 
especially in tlie larger cities, is that of a ncigli- 
borhood having a child popnlation of more than 
600 children of grammar school age. Where the 
number is in excess of 600, a playground of 3^-2 
acres is likely to ]irove inadequate. On the other 
hand it does not follow that the size of the i>lay- 
ground should l)c increased in direct proitortion 
to the additional number of children to be served. 
Some of the units in the standard playground may 
already be adequate to serve a tnuch larger num¬ 
ber of children; others may need to be enlarged 
atid still others may have to be duidicated. An at¬ 
tempt is made here to determine in what ways 
the standard idayground will tieed to be enlarged 
in order to care for a child population of 1,000. 
Naturally opinions will differ as to individtial 
features and local conditions will also influence 
the decision to omit or include a feature, just as 
they influence the jilanning of any |)lay area. 

It can be taken for granted that all of the fa¬ 
cilities and areas provided on the standard chil¬ 
dren’s playground will be needed on the play¬ 
ground to serve a larger number of children of 
the same age range. The following ap]iarattis 
might be added to advantage: a low slide, a high 
(8') slide, 4 low swings and 6 standard or high 
swings. 'I'hc slides and swings arc generally the 
most popular types of ai)parattis and there is little 
(inestion that the added units would be widely userl. 
Doubling the lunnber of children of i)re-school 
age rc(|t)ires jirovision for twice as much si)ace 
for this grot)]) who should nc)t have free access to 
other sections of the i)laygrotmd. More space 
shcjuld also be allowed tor the games of the chil¬ 
dren 6-10 years of age and for the wading pool, 
handcraft area, outdoor theater, sand boxes and 
shelter hotise. I)i the case of most of these fa¬ 
cilities a com])arativcly small increase in the total 
space allowed for them makes |)ossible their use 
by a much greater number of children. .Several 
a<lditional areas must be provided for the games 
and sjjorts of the older boys and girls. They in¬ 
clude a soccer field, volley ball and basketball 
courts, two each additional paddle tennis, hor.se- 
shoe, handball and tennis cotirts. A wider straight¬ 
away couki lie tised to advantage. Ily |ilacing the 
open sjiace for 6-10 year old children adjacent to 
the (ilayground baseball field, an o]ien area stif- 
liciently large to permit a soccer game to be car¬ 
ried on wotihl lie provided. Since s<>;cc,r is a fca- 
sonal game it is desirable to have two soccer fiebls 


available for use during the playing season. More 
space will be needed for landscaping and for safe 
circulation. .-\ list of the recommended facilities 
and areas for such a jilaygrotmd follows: 



5;. Ft. 

Child 

Facility and Arcc 

Required 

Caf'acity 

W phornius 

Climbini; tree . 

.. 100 

6 

Slides (2) . 

750 

12 

Horizontal bars (3) . 

.. 500 

12 

Parazonlal bars . 

.. 600 

12 

Horizontal ladders (2) .... 

.. 750 

16 

Traveling rings (stalionarv) 

.. 625 

6 

Giant stride . 

.. L225 

6 

Small junglegvni . 

.. 180 

10 

Low slides (2) . 

.. 340 

12 

Low swings (8) . 

.. 1,200 

8 

Hinh swings (12) . 

.. 3.000 

12 

Balance beam . 

100 

4 

Sec-saws (4) . 

400 

8 

Junglcgvm . 

.. 500 

20 


10,270 

144 

.\Ii.icclh)ncous Hi^uipmcnl and Ca 

nic .dreas 


Open space for pre-sebool 
children . 

to 

0 

0 

50 

Space for games of children 
6-10 . 

.15.000 

120 

Wading pool . 

. 4.000 

60 

Handcraft and quiet games.. 

. 2.600 

(lO 

Outdoor theater . 

. 3.000 

50 

liiiilding block platform ... 

. 500 

25 

Sand ho.Ncs . 

. 900 

50 

‘Shelter house . 

. 3,000 

50 


31.400 

465 

S/'ccial .-Irriij for Catties and Sfarls 


Soccer fields (2) . 

.70.000 

44 

I’lavgroimd baseball (2) ... 

.38.125 

40 

Vollev ball courts (2j. 

. 5.250 

40 

Basketball courts (2). 

. 7.125 

32 

lumping pits . 

. 1.200 

12 

I’addic tennis courts (4).... 

. 6.720 

16 

Hnndliall courts (A) . 

. 4.100 

16 

Tether tennis courts (2).... 

. 800 

4 

Horsc.shoc courts (4) . 

, 2,400 

16 

Tennis courts (4) . 

.25,200 

16 

Straightaway track . 

. 8,640 

14 


169,560 

250 

I.andscapiug . 

.10,000 


.Additional for paths, etc. 

.12.000 


Total . 

.233.230. 

859 


(5.33 acres) 


• The •hclter hoii*r mtiihl he omitlct! where the e*>eJit»aI indoor 
(acihtiet are other\vi»r provided. 

.■\ playgrotind of 5’/) acres is found to lie nec¬ 
essary to care for the jilay ncctls of i.cxx) children 
from 5 to 15 living in the neighborh<xxl which 
the playgrouitd is intended to .serve. It is observed 
that the playground's child capacity is only 859 
chihlrrn but this i.s a larger mtmlicr than is likely 
to lie present at any one time. 
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A Comparison of the Space Requirements of 
the Three Playgrounds 

In order to provide a basis for comparing the 
unit and total requirements of the three play¬ 
grounds intended to serve the needs of different 
numbers of children aged 5 to 15 years, the fol¬ 
lowing table has been prepared. The playgrounds 
to serve ehild populations of approximately 300 , 


600 and 1,000 are designated as “limited,” “stand¬ 
ard,” and “large” playgrounds, respectively. These 
titles are merely for easy identification and are 
not intended as suggested terms to designate par- 
tieular types of playgrounds. As previously 
stated the requirements for the so-called “stand¬ 
ard” playground represent what are believed to 
be the necessary provision for the children’s play¬ 
ground in most neighborhoods and communities. 


A Comparison of the Standard, Limited and Large Playgrounds 


Child population to be served. 

Apparatus Area (sq. ft.) . 

Child capacity of apparatus area . 

Average sq. ft. per child served . 

Area for equipment, etc. (sq. ft.). 

Child capacity of this area. 

Average sq. ft. per child served . 

Special areas for games and sports (sq. ft.). 

Child capacity of this area. 

Average sq. ft. per child served. 

Total area of playground (sq. ft). 

Total area of playground (acres) . 

Child capacity of total plaj'ground . 

Average sq. ft. per child served—total playground. 

Child capacity per acre of playground. 

Average sq. ft. of playground per child in neighborhood 
Number children in neighborhood per acre of playground 


Standard 

Limited 

Large 

600 

300 

1,000 

7,700 

5,600 

10,270 

122 

65 

74 

63 

86 

74 

21,300 

13,000 

30,900 

285 

170 

450 

75 

76 

69 

109,975 

83,150 

169,560 

156 

118 

250 

705 

704 

678 

151,975 

111,250 

233,230 

3.-f9 

2,55 

5.35 

563 

353 

859 

270 

315 

272 

161 

138 

160 

253 

371 

233 

172 

118 

187 


The preceding table shows that the sjtace re¬ 
quired for a child population of 300 is approxi¬ 
mately "/Sfo that required for 600 children. A 
child population of 1,000 requires approximately 
50 % more than 600 . The space required per unit 
of child population is shown to decrca.se slightly 
as the number of children to be served increases. 
The amount of space needed for each child in the 
neighborhood or who can be accommodated on 
the playground at one time is greatest in the case 
of the “limited” playground. This is explained by 
the fact that since a variety of game courts which 
require considerable space should be provided 
even though the number of children to be served 
is comparatively small, fewer children per acre 
can be cared for. The “standard” and “large” 
playgrounds are more efficient and economical 
units, judged by their capacity for service, than 
the small or “limited” playgrounds. 

The preceding paragraphs illustrate a method 
of determining space requirements for neighbor¬ 
hoods of different child populations. Frequently 
suggested standards have been based on a fixed 
number of square feet per child but the fallacy of 
such standards lies in the fact that certain facili¬ 
ties and courts are needed to serve the varied in¬ 
terests of children regardless of the number of 
children who are to use the jdayground. The 


preceding table indicates that the standard in 
terms of square feet per child varies with differ¬ 
ent numbers of children. The normal standard 
for the children’s playground, however, may be 
used as a basis for estimating the needs of a 
greater or lesser number of children. 

The following table indicates the approximate 
areas that are required for various numbers of 
children as determined by the method previously 
indicated: 


Child Population 

Minimum Sice of 
Playground Needed 

Average square 
feet per child 

to be served 

(In Sq. Ft.) (1. 

n Acres) 

population 

200 

100,000 

2.29 

500 

300 

111,250 

2.55 

371 

450 

133,000 

3.05 

296 

600 

151,975 

3.49 

253 

800 

194,000 

4.45 

243 

1000 

233,230 

5.35 

233 

1200 

272,000 

6.25 

227 

Tliis tabic 

in addition 

illustrates the fact 


that total plagrouiid space requirements vary 
directly but not proportionately with the number 
of children in the neighborhood to be served. 
Among the reasons for this variation are that cer¬ 
tain pieces of ajjparatus do not need to be dupli¬ 
cated when more children are to be served; fea¬ 
tures such as the theater, which are seldom used 
to capacity can usually serve many more children 
(Continued on page SOS) 




















Pontiac Schools As Community Centers 


T mk iiroad rsE of scliool build- 
inps as community centers 
in f’ontiac is not a mere accident. It is rather 
the result or fruitape of a philosophy of the 
educational function of a school huildinp which 
has heen for many years in my mind. 

'I'o me a schof)l ])lant. while jirimarily a 
place for the education of children, is much 
more than that. It is a place where educa¬ 
tional r)])i)ortunities and wholesome recrea¬ 
tional facilities may he o])en to all the pco])le 
of the community irrespective of age, race, 
class, and creed. 

Education is, or should he, a continuing life 
process. It should not end with the days of 
formal schooling. Everything should he done, 
therefore, that can he done to encourage inter¬ 
est and ])artici])ation in e.xtra-school activities. 
Basic to this theory is the encouragement of 
the grown-ups in the use of school huildings 
as centers for education, entertainment, in¬ 
struction, and recreation. Opportunity for ed¬ 
ucation and recreation to all the ])CO])lc is my 
idea of the function of the school. To this 
|)olicv the various hoards of education have 
lent their unvarying and unanimous su])port. 

Buildings for Recreation 

In line with this hroad princi])lc the many 
school huildings that have heen erected in Pon¬ 
tiac the past ten years have mirrored this con- 
rci)tion of the function of education. Three 
junior high school huildings ha\*c heen erected 
during that ])eriod, all of them with ample 
auditoriums and extensive double gymnasi¬ 
ums one for hoys and men, the other for 
girls and women. Three elementary schools 
have also heen erected during these years- 
each with an auditorium and gymnasium de- 
signe<l not onlv for use by the school children 
hut as well for use by the entire 
neighborhood of w h i c h the 
schofds ;ire the center. Ain|'le 
|)lavgroumls have alsf> heen pro- 
vide<! ranging from five to sev¬ 
enteen acres. 1 hese become cen¬ 
ters for outrloor recreation in 

2 ^\ 


By James H. Harris 


Mr. Harris is Siipcrinteinl- 
(•111 of Schools in Pontiac. 
Michipim. Hi.s article i>riE- 
inally appeared in the 
.March Pl.'il is.sue of the 
Pontiac School Journal. 


the summer time to all people, 
young and old, in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Besides these entirely new school buildings 
with all their provisions for adult education 
and recreation, a new gymnasium was added 
to the senior high school. This gymnasium 
is one of the finest in the state, and in fact 
compares with the best to be found anywhere 
in the country. It comfortably scats 1,500 
s|)ectators and is a model of its kind. It has 
become literally a civic recreational center, 
and almost every winter night it is filled with 
s])ectators come to witness some thrilling city 
league or high school basketball game. With¬ 
out its S])lcndid and capacious high school 
gymnasium the city would be bereft indeed 
of recreational facilities. 

In like manner the junior high school g>'m- 
nasiiims and auditoriums have been thrown 
o]icn to the peo|)lc for recreational, instruc¬ 
tional, and entertainment purposes. The City 
Recreation Department and the Board of Ed¬ 
ucation have entered into a joint arrangement 
whereby the latter, without charge, throws 
open the doors of its gymnasiums and audi¬ 
toriums to the public, while the former as¬ 
sumes responsibility for the administration and 
supervision of the activities. Again, in one of 
the junior high schools the use of the auditor¬ 
ium has been granted gratis to the Y.M.C.A. 
of the city for a weekly series of entertain¬ 
ments for the unemployed of the city—a con¬ 
tribution which has been of inestimable value. 

Soeial Value 

This liberal ])olicy and this broad philosophy 
of the function of the school jdan in commii- 
nitv life have been of immeasurable value dur¬ 
ing the period of the depression. Pontiac, an 
exclusively automobile manu¬ 
facturing city, bas been pecu¬ 
liarly hard hit during the de¬ 
pression. With thousands upon 
thousands of men thrown into 
enforced idleness and dependent 
upon the "dole” for their sub- 
(Conliuiifd on page J09) 



Education 


for 


.eisure 


By R. V. Jordan 

Superintendent: of Schools 
Centralia, Illinois 


“The only way in which we can 
educate for leisure—or for any 
other purpose under heaven—is 
by awakening sensitized surfaces 
in the individual. Certainly for 
leisure the essenee lies in the 
fact that it represents the ex¬ 
pression of our inner urge, and 
the vocabulary for this expres¬ 
sion, so rude, so halting, so 
stumbling in most of us, is ac¬ 
quired through our sensitiveness 
to books and arts and crafts and 
sports and out-of-doors .”—Mary 
C. Coleman, President, National 
Physical Education Association. 


U XDOUUTEDLY the most significant feature of 
our present social economy is the large 
amount of leisure which is to be the lot of 
industrial workers and certain other workers of 
our country. So quickly has this change come 
upon us, and so thoroughly do the principles in¬ 
volved seem to have taken root, that it is almost 
trite even to make such a statement. A short time 
ago it was popular to say, “We are living in a 
changing world.” Now we might better say, “We 
are living in a changed world.” For many of the 
things now regarded as temporary measures will 
probably be in force in some form or other from 
now on as far as the present generation is 
concerned. 

Must Be Earned Leisure 
The first question that should be raised in a 
discussion of this matter is—“What sort of lei¬ 
sure shall this new leisure be?” .Shall it be an 
earned leisure or an unearned one? Shall it be a 
welcome leisure that fosters contentment and hap¬ 
piness, or shall it be a leisure that foments dis¬ 
order and unhajipiness ? Shall it be a leisure in 
which the toiler is enabled to delve among the 
fringe of avocational beckonings, or social and 
community services, and there enrich his soul and 
the souls of others? In short, shall the new lei¬ 
sure mean idleness and crime, or shall it mean 
culture? The answer rests largely with such or¬ 
ganizations as the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion and to a large degree with the American 
public schools. 


There isn't the slightest doubt that one of the 
elements involved in the crisis in education is the 
fact that popular education, in its present form, is 
losing its hold on the public imagination. Again 
and again, in various forms, to be sure, this fact 
is stated by the leaders in educational thought. 
Only last Alarch, Dr. George F. Zook, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in speaking 
before the Department of Superintendence at 
Cleveland said, “I do not believe that it is possi¬ 
ble to recapture the confidence of the adult popu¬ 
lation of this country, until they can be convinced 
that the program of the schools is adapting itself 
to the needs of the new era into which we are 
entering more rapidly than we realize.” 

Just what form shall this adaptation of the 
program of the schools take? It must not stop 
with adding a little here and paving a way a little 
there. It shall not take the form of the crucifix¬ 
ion of the fine arts and vocational studies upon a 
cross of gold. It must mean nothing short of a 
new deal for education. And nothing in the new 
deal for education can rival in importance educa¬ 
tion for the profitable use of leisure time; this is 
both childhood and adult education. 

What form shall the new education for leisure 
time take? Does it imply that nothing in the 
present curriculum is of any value as a prepara¬ 
tion for worthwhile leisure time pursuits? Does 
it mean, in the main, a scrapping of the present 
curriculum ? Does this new education imply that 
new material must be added to the present curricu¬ 
lum — replacements or additions as the case may 
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be? Or shall we say that the cue is merely for new 
emphases upon the subject matter of the present 
day curriculum as found in the most progressive 
schools? These are some questions that should be 
answered. 

An Attempt to Find the Answer 

The teachers of the school system of which I 
am privileged to be the superintendent set out to 
try to answer such questions as these. First they 
asked, “Does the present currictilum contain any 
leisure time values?’’ Then they set to work to 
find out. They assembled the scalpels, dissecting 
needles, tnicrotomes and reagents of educational 
investigation and set to work. The first step was 
to analyze the curriculum, as found in our system, 
into its leisure time values. This curriculum in¬ 
cludes every form of music and physical educa¬ 
tion, and such e.xtra-curricular activities as phi¬ 
lately. There were no guide posts; so far as we 
know they were charting a new route. .After a 
preliminary meeting in which the fullest (wssible 
discussion was had, each teacher prepared a very 
finely divided analysis of the leisure time values 
of the various subjects which he or she teaches— 
I say “he or she’’ because more than 12% of our 
teaching staff arc men. From these lists a com¬ 
posite list was made. This included eighteen dif¬ 
ferent school studies and the total number of lei- 
stirc time values set up is about 500. I'or in¬ 
stance, physical education was assigned 12 leisure 
time values, geograidiy 22, gardening 28, band 
and orchestra department 25, reading 39 and phi¬ 
lately 43. N’othing of completeness, mathematical 
accuracy or finality is claimed for this analysis. 
It is only a first attem])t to do something that 
seems to need to be done. 

The nc.xt logical cpiestion was, “lias this analy¬ 
sis of the leisure time values of the elementary 
curriculum any validity? 1 las our adult population 
really experienced such leisure time values after 
finishing the curriculum?’’ The .solution that seem- 
eil indicated was to try the analysis out 011 the adults 
and see whether it was valid. 

W’hilc we are aware of the [tara- 
phrased statement from .Solo¬ 
mon, "()f the making of ques- 
ticmnaircs there is no end," we 
clo not ciuitc share the views of 
the pessimist who said, “.A ques¬ 
tionnaire is an instrument fash¬ 
ioned by morons to l>c answered 
by imlnrilos’’: tievcrtheless 


decided to call our instrument a checking list. So 
we fashioned our six-page check list of leisure 
time values of the various subjects and prepared 
500 copies. Then we chose 500 families by a ran¬ 
dom selection method to receive the check lists. 
Every person in the family 16 years of age or 
older was requested on the instruction sheet to 
check all values which he had made use of since 
finishing school. The lists were then returned to 
us and a composite score prepared. The results 
were quite astonishing: no item was left uncheck¬ 
ed. You would never guess the subject receiving 
the largest number of checks—it was a subject 
which I thought was rapidly fading from the 
social picture—it was sc^i'ing with a total of 2983 
checks! 

The five subjects receiving the largest number 
of checks, ranked in descending order, are sewing, 
music (vocal and instrumental), reading, garden¬ 
ing and art. In the light of stich findings, how can 
we think for a moment of labelling the fine arts 
and vocational subjects as “fads and frills” when 
study of the leisure time values of the common 
school .subjects reveals that adults rate sewing, 
music, art, and gardening as four of the first five 
subjects in importance for their leisure time 
values ? 

.At this point we must make a confession. Our 
so-called check list really did contain three ques¬ 
tions. The answers to these we shall discuss 
seriatim. 'I'he first was, “What school study or 
studies do you think are of the most value for 
leisure time occupation?’’ W^e bad more than 700 
suggestions in reply to this query, including 22 
different subjects of study with reading, penman¬ 
ship, arithmetic, grammar, and music ranking in 
the order named. These rankings seem to over¬ 
turn the rankings announced for the check list 
but the number of fretiuencies is small. 

The next question was, “Do you think any new 
subjects of study shoiihl be added for leisure time 
values (if so, name them)?” The response to 
this (iticstion was almost negligible. Only 22 sug¬ 
gestions were offered and all of 
them but one are already cared 
for by the present curriculum. 

The last question elicited 
some very interesting resitonscs. 
"Would you like to have free 
access to a special leisure time 
department in the city library 
where you could find books and 
(Coiitioiifd CM fiKjf .' 09 ) 


The subject of training by the 
schools for the use of leisure is 
discussed at length in “The New 
lyS'isiire Challenges the Schools" 
the report of a study made by 
Eugene T. Lies of the National 
Heereation Association. The 
hook may be secured from the 
As;oeiatioii-S1.50 pa|)er bound; 
$2.00 cloth hound. 



A Center for Youth 


A merican Vouth is pour- 
^ ing out of school today 
to face a world which 
seems to have no use for them. 

They have never been employed; they are unable 
to continue their education; they cannot find vo¬ 
cational adjustment, and it is not possible for them 
to marry and establish normal homes. They pre¬ 
sent one of the most serious problems of the de¬ 
pression. 

This problem is being felt increasingly in every 
American community. We of Lakewood, recog¬ 
nizing the importance of offering these boys and 
girls wholesome and ‘attractive recreational and 
educational opportunities, decided to take action. 
We found it possible by some curtailment in other 
places to arrange for part of the funds provided 
by the Lakewood Recreation Department to be 
devoted to a special project for these young peo¬ 
ple. In December, 1933, Wilson School, which 
was closed as a school a year ago because of lack 
of funds, was opened as a recreational, educa¬ 
tional and vocational center for the youth of Lake- 
wood between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
three. These young people are partially or wholly 
unemployed; some had planned to go to college 
and found themselves unable to do so. 

Facilities 

Wilson School, now known as Lakewood Rec¬ 
reation Hall, is located in the center of the city 
and contains two small gymnasiums, shower 
baths, an auditorium, cafeteria facilities, and many 
classrooms which have been transformed into 
game rooms, lounges, discussion rooms, council 
chambers, library and read¬ 
ing room, and card rooms. 

We secured the cooperation 
of civic organizations in fur¬ 
nishing rooms. The contri¬ 
butions were as follows: 

Parent-Teacher Groups—Lounge 
Woman’s Club—Lounge 
South Lalkewood Woman’s Club 
—Card room 

Toastmaster’s Club and Y.M.C.A. 

Mother’s Club—Meeting room 
and game room 

College Club—Library and read¬ 


ing rooms, books and subscrip¬ 
tions to Saturday Ez’cning Post 
and Amcricau. 

Rotary Club—Conference room. 
Exchange Club—Game room and 
all equipment 

Lions Club—Piano, radio and victrola for music room 
Y.M.C..^.—Have offices in building and pay rent 
Y.W.C.A.—Sitting room 
M. E. Church Group—Conference lounge 

The cafeteria has not yet been equipped. The 
Teachers’ Federation will start the ball rolling by 
presenting dishes; other organizations will be 
asked to donate tables and chairs. 

Leadership 

One of the important features of the organiza¬ 
tion is a self-governing general council of young 
])eople who have direction and control of the en¬ 
terprise. Their first organization was temporary 
until the project got under way. It has now dis¬ 
solved and the personnel for a permanent council 
is being considered. The temporary group con¬ 
sisted of twelve boys and girls divided into four 
committees with a general chairman—house com¬ 
mittee, program committee, publicity committee 
and finance committee. There is an advisory 
group of older citizens active in civic work. This 
group is parallel with those of the younger group. 
The officers of the Recreation Department have 
been placed in the new center. Thus professional 
leadership is available for the development of the 
program. 

\’olunteer leaders and CCES paid workers 
have been obtained as leaders for all the classes 
and activities such as drama, journalism, lan¬ 
guages, English, discussion groups, glee club, or¬ 
chestra, arts and crafts, shorthand, photography, 
fencing, boxing, tap and so¬ 
cial dancing, gymnasium, first 
aid, sewing, book reviews, 
basketball and radio classes. 
There are. in addition, social 
activities such as parties. 
During the summer the cen¬ 
ter will be open every day, 
but only on two evenings a 
week as the young people are 
taking part in outdoor ac- 
(Cont'.nued an page 310) 


By Sophie Fishback 

Director,Department of Public Recreation 
Lakewood, Ohio 


“The coininunity must prepare in 
some measure the setting for youth's 
activities by furnishing opportunities 
for leadership for older young people 
as they graduate from hoys’ and 
girls’ cluhs and from the playground. 
. . . We have overlookeil the great 
field of civic and political interests 
and the po.ssihility of developing self- 
functioning civic units into which 
youth might graduate.”— BpssicA.Mc- 
Clenahan in Preparation for Leisure. 
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The Val ues of Parks and Playgrounds 


"To play in the sunlight is a child's right 
and it is not to he cheated out of it. And 
when it is cheated of it. it is not the child 
hut the community that is rohhed of that 
heside which all its wealth is hut tinsel 
and trash. For nieii, not money, make a 
country great, and joyless children do 
not make good men.''— Jacob Rtts. 


T his st.xtemekt, written a good many years 
ago by one of the pioneers in the playground 
movement of this country, stands as true to¬ 
day as the day it was written. 

The Changing Viewpoint 
Many years ago, as our earlier cities began to 
e.xpand, their vacant lots were utilized for build¬ 
ing purixises, thus taking from the future citizens 
of the land their accustomed recreational spots 
The larger cities acquired, and wisely so, tracts 
of land for park and playground areas. In some, 
beautiful parks were developed, but were for the 
most part things of esthetic beauty where rules 
and regulations kept the children from damaging 
the lawns, and it became necessary to place many 
signs l>earing the inscription, ‘‘Keep Off the 
Grass,” much to the disgust of the present 
generation. 

During the oast twenty-five years or more, 
many things have hap[>cned to change the view¬ 
point of the public fas well as of park officials) 
to consider more the human side of the proposi¬ 
tion, until wc find today that our parks and play¬ 
grounds arc not alone places of esthetic beauty, 
but places where human beings, both young and 
old, can live. They may enjoy the natural beauty 
of our parks; play baseball, basketball, tennis, 
golf, swim and even dance 
in many of the well laid out 
parks and playgrounds 
tbronghout the length and 
breadth of our great 
country. 

In many cases, however, 
our city governments have 
appropriated funds for the 


By John W. Kernan 

Superintendent, Parks and Playgrounds 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


purchase of land for parks and playgrounds and 
have then become dormant, failing to realize that 
it takes funds to develop the lands already ac 
quired, as well as to maintain, so that they may 
be put in suitable shape for use. 

The invention and lasting popularity of the au¬ 
tomobile has indeed revolutionized American life. 
Middle-aged people of the present generation who ' 
played in safety as children in the streets before 
its advent, well know that it became absolutely 
necessary for city and town governments to pro¬ 
vide playground areas where children can be 
taken off the busy thoroughfares and given a place 
to play in safety—away from the busy lanes of 
traffic which now seem to be everywhere about us. 
When one considers the number of children’s lives 
which have been saved through the development 
of public parks and playgrounds, without consid¬ 
eration of the health and recreation which they 
have brought to a great many people, one cannot 
deny that the money c.xpended was worth while. 

Today’s Emergency 

Unfortunately, today our city and town gov¬ 
ernments have seen fit, in a number of cases, to 
reduce the appropriations for parks and pl.ay- 
grounds, stating that these activities can well be 
curtailed in times of depression. 

It is also unfortunate that 
some of the people who re¬ 
ceive the most benefit from 
our parks and playgrounds 
never raise their voices at 
the time when our city gov¬ 
ernments arc considering 
the yearly budgets of the 
various cities, but make 


We are pre.sentiiig here al).*tracts from 
an article in the September issue of 
I'arks anti RrerraJinn by John W Ker¬ 
nan who is Engineer and Superintend¬ 
ent of Parks anil PlaygrouniLs in Lowell. 
In bis artiele .Mr. Keman urges the use 
of wide-spread publicity to show the 
public the progress made in the de¬ 
velopment of parks and playgrounds. 
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themselves heard in the middle of the year seek¬ 
ing betterments after the funds have already been 
allotted. If we can make them see that their com¬ 
plaints are not with the park executive who must 
live within his budget, but with their own laxity 
in not taking the matter up with their duly elected 
officials, it will undoubtedly be the means of hav¬ 
ing the proper authorities see the light. During 
the present depression our jrarks and playgrounds 
have been the means of keeping many a young 
man and young woman occu])ied, as well as older 


be a political unit, bent merely upon serving itself, 
possessing a power which mutual loyalty alone 
can give, is thereby enabled to exploit others for 
its own advantage in a way that is most vicious. 
These mutual relationships have an ethical effect 
which may be towards evil, but on the other hand 
may be arranged so that the effect will be towards 
good; but the ethical nature in itself is primarily 
related to self-control and to freedom. 

Unethical play is worse than no play at all. It 
is not merely ])lay that our cities and our children 



Courtesy American Photography 


Though still serving esthetic interests, 
parks are also meeting recreational needs. 


men and women, who have been temporarily out 
of em])loyment. I shudder to think what might 
have been the outcome if the escape valve for our 
citizens in the shape of ])arks and playgrounds 
had not been available in these trying times. 

The Kind of Play Needed 
During the past few years much has appeared 
in our newspapers throughout the country with 
reference to the atrocious acts of many gangsters, 
racketeers, kidnappers, and what not. The gang 
may be a peril to the country, as indeed is the case 
in many cities. The gang of boys that grows up to 


need. They need the kind of play that makes for 
wholesome moral and ethical life, the play that 
makes for those relationships between individuals 
that will he true to the adult ideals which belong, 
and should belong to the community. 

The school and the home rest primarily upon 
the development of the quality of obedience, but 
the properly siqiervised playground alone affords 
to children the one great opportunity for culti¬ 
vating those qualities that grow out of meeting 
others of like kind under conditions of freedom; 
it develops progressively, from babyhood on, the 
(Continued on page 310) 




The Wandering Sport Teacher in Germany 



regular training activitie;-. 

In prcjiaring for the vis- 
it of a wandering teacher, 
who IS a sport teacher or 
an older student of the 
Ilochschnler fur Leibesu- 
bungen in Berlin and 
either conies from the 
P ^ ^ country or has had exper- 

Hk ■ -V .A 1 ience in rural work, some 

P? ’ frganizations such as the 

K' ' * ySp District Committee for 

P' '■ Youth Training does the 

t. ■ Y jireliminary work. This 

includes setting the dates 
age, into rural for the visit, notifying ui 

andeiing leader advance the athletic clubs 

and other youth organiza- 
tifins, agricultural schools and clubs, making 
contacts with the district school teachers con¬ 
cerning necessary work in the schools, and se¬ 
curing the co-o- eration of the local press. 
When working ] Ians have been arranged and 
rejilies receiied from the different organiza¬ 
tions, some of the work is usually delegated 
to sjiecially appointed 
men in the district who 
secure lioard and lodg¬ 
ing for the teacher, 
and make up a plan 
for him taking into ac- 

S count traffic and rail¬ 
way connections. 

Tlie district pays 
only the costs of the 
local trips and nvs- 

I ccllaneous expenses. 
In case of official 
])aymcnt. a salary 
from two to three 
and a half marks per 
day is paid. The 

(i out uufd DU V ^10) 


the going 

communit}' as 
friend and adviser, at the 
club and 
organization — that 
the German 
National Committee for 
Physical Training which, 
through 
organizations, 

training courses” 
parts of the country. 

From village t 

Hdw the Plan Operates districts,goes I 

The itinerant sport lead¬ 
er goes to a rural district for four or five 
weeks, staying from two to four days in one 
place and reaching all the groups in the vicin¬ 
ity. He stimulates the interest of the schools 
in modern ])hysicTil education methods; he 
demonstrates through gymnastics, games and 
apparatus work of the siinjilest tyi)e may be 
userl even under the most 
I'rimitive conrlitions. 
gives training ac¬ 
cording to conditions 
in the individu"d 
community in track 
and field c vents, 
handica 


With homemade, improvised apparatus and 
the simplest of tools he plies his trade 


[) event', 
tumbling and mat 
work, natural a))par- 
atus wf>rk (bars and 
rings), games, swim¬ 
ming, sm;ill caliber 
target practice, folk 
flancing. w.-mdering, 
and ffilk singing. Fi¬ 
nally, he aids rural 
clubs in cr)nducting 




World at Play 


Developments in 
Evansville 


IN the fall of 1933 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Evansville, Indiana, 
presented the city 
with an outdoor stage in Mesker Park. On 
May 20, 1934, the first program was given 
when the Evansville Civic Choral Society, 
sponsored V'y the Mu- 
•sicians’ Club and City 
Recreation D e ji a r t- 
ment, presented the 
■oratorio, “Elijah,” un¬ 
der the direction of 
its leader. Dr. E. E. 

Harper, Pre.sident of 
Evansville College. 

(See accompanying 
photograjih.) 

The Park Depart¬ 
ment has leased for 
twenty years thirty 
acres of land belong¬ 
ing to Evansville College. The ground, 
which is inside the city limits, will be used as 
a recreation field and will contain ten tennis 
courts, a swimming pool, an outdoor stage, a 
children’s playground, ten soft ball diamonds, 
a baseball diamond, a football field, and a shel¬ 
ter house. The pla^'ground will be beautified, 
and a ridge running through the center will be 
used to seat people for the outdoor stage and 
-for various ball games. The field will not be 
completed this year, but the swimming ])ool, 
s])onsored and partially financed by the Ki¬ 
wanis Club, five ball diamonds and four tennis 
courts will soon be available. 



Courtesy Evansi'W.e Det'ortment of Municipal Recreation 


association, Elmer L. Mohn, sponsored the fes¬ 
tival with the assistance of a civic committee 
including business and professional men and 
women of the city. Over 1,000 local people 
participated in the festival choir — 500 men and 
500 women recruited from many sources. The 
chorus, directed by Willy Richter, Reading’s 

com])oser and direct¬ 
or of the Reading 
male chorus, was ac- 
com])anied by a vol¬ 
unteer orchestra. The 
orchestra, composed 
of 125 ])iece.s, was pro- 
\’ided by Fred Card¬ 
in, high school music 
instructor and com¬ 
poser, Among the se¬ 
lections on the pro¬ 
gram were two jjor- 
tions of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ H V m n of 
Praise”; “.Ml Men, All Things”: “Ye Nations, 
Ofl'er to the Lord,” and “Hail, Bright Abode,” 
chorus from “Tannhauser.” 


A Music Festival 
in Reading 


ON June 6th and 
7th, Reading, Penn- 
sjdvania, held a mu¬ 
sic festival in the 
stadium of Albright College. The college, 
through its president, the Reverend Dr. J. 
"Warren Klein and the president of its alumni 


What One School ^ "‘^"SDJPer ar- 

Principal Is Doing describing the 

_ Ohio ])ublic school 

situation, Charles 
^\^ Lawrence tells of visiting New Straitsville, 
Perry County, a town of 1,700 people, over a 
coal mine which has been burning for the last 
half century. “When he is not teaching mathe¬ 
matics or helping to feed jobless families, 
Princijial Perry' Potts of the high school spends 
his time keeping the school building from fall¬ 
ing down and working as general repair man, 
carjienter, plumber and electrician. As it is 
this small town principal has managed tp give 
his underfed pupils homely editions of a good 
many of the luxuries the big city schools 
boast—and this at no cost to the taxpayer.” 
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RUSTIC LAWN FURNITURE 

MooniJin Hjndcrjfi—4 piece Ijwn «nd porch let cootiiting of three 
child jnd tihle. A beiociful let niide fcom rate mouotain willow. 

Comptele set for only $12.50 
Cash with order 

RUSTIC FURNITURE SUPPLY CO. 

Brislot, Virginia 


Mr. e(|ui|)[)cd a complete playground 

lur the school at a cost of about $ 10 . He built 
larftc teeter-totters that will last a lifetime. 
W ith the aid of a blacksmith and with cqui])- 
ment dup from a mine he erected huge swings 
and horizontal bars. W hen a shoemaker bought 
new equiimient, .Mr. Potts purchased his old 
polishing machine and rebuilt it into a lathe 
outfit for the school’s manual arts department. 
\\ ith the help of his boys he built a shower 
room for the gymnasium, putting uj) home¬ 
made tanks to hold the water pumped by hand. 
When in good times the Parent-Teacher Asso¬ 
ciation collected $350 for a school radio set, 
Mr. Potts and his students bought the neces¬ 
sary mechanism and installed a com|)Iete radio 
system throughout the building, enclosing it 
all in home-made cabinets. Mr. Potts has built 
bookcases for the library, bought an old wash 
stand and equipped a rest room for girls, laid 
a new brick wall to rejilace a crumbling one in 
the basement, and last summer he and his 
helpers dug up a \ ein of coal running through 
the school basement, thereby securing enough 
coal to last part of the winter. 

How Lay Groups Are Helping—In Miami, 
Florida, neighborhood councils have been or¬ 
ganized and through them many activities have 
been carried on for which there have been no 
jiublic funds. In all of the cities of Florida 
sports and social recreation clubs have been 
org'anized on a self-supi)orting basis which 
hell) in the construction of new facilities and 
the maintenance and upkeep of all equi|)ment. 

An outstanding use of lay people in advanc¬ 
ing the program is the neighborhood council 
movement in Richmond. \'irginia. Through 
these councils it has been i)nssiblc to secure 
increased ajifiropriations and the use of such 
iniblic facilities as schools for recreation i>nr- 
I>oses. 

A Novel Kind of Festival —.\ novel event 
was the clog dancing fcstital held in l.os 
Angeles, California, on June zfith, under the 


auspices of the Playground and Recreation De¬ 
partment. Practically every recreation center 
in the city offers class instruction in the vari¬ 
ous forms of clogging, and as a result hun¬ 
dreds of trained “heel and toe’’ dancers were 
available for the event. 

A New Park for Greenville—Last fall Green¬ 
ville, Pennsylvania, dedicated its new $ 50,000 
Riverside Park recently completed as a work 
relief project. A program of speaking by Gov¬ 
ernor Pinchot and other officials was followed 
by a two mile jiarade of floats, bands and or¬ 
ganizations. The event was combined with 
Greenville’s first annual gala day, and scores 
of events were packed into a jirogram lasting 
from io:(X) A. M. Thursday, October 12 th, 
until early Friday morning. 

Charlottesville Makes Progress—On June 
15 th, Charlottesville, Virginia, opened three 
playgrounds for white and one for eolored. 
A feature of the newly organized program in 
Charlottesville has been the square dances held 
every other week for adults, jiarticularly the 
unem[)loyed and the mill workers. The pro¬ 
gram has grown so rapidly in the few months 
it has been in operation that the municipal 
facilities have proved inadequate. A number 
of churches, a mission house, the Elks Club 
room, the library and the armory have been 
utilized. Regular programs are given at the 
various institutions of the city, and work is 
being done with children on probation. 

Free Golf Lessons — An arrangement was 
made in Detroit, Michigan, by the Department 
of Parks and Boulevards whereby i>rofession- 
als at three municipal golf courses gave free 
lessons during June to women and boys. 

New Centers for Seranton — Four of the 
emergency relief projects being made up in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, include the alteration 
of three fire houses and one police station for 
recreation centers. In each of these buildings 
the second floor has been used for storage 
only, and each is large enough to allow for 
one large recreation room about 80 by 40 feet, 
two small rooms about 20 feet square, a small 
kitchen and sanitary facilities. It is interesting 
to note that the use of these facilities for rec¬ 
reation pur()oses will involve the supplying of 
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leadership only as heat, light and janitor ser¬ 
vice are already available. 

A Park Library—The Playground and Rec¬ 
reation Association of Philadelphia last sum¬ 
mer sponsored a park library. The Federation 
of Women’s Clubs collected books and maga¬ 
zines from members and headquarters were set 
up on a park bench. Those who borrowed 
books and magazines left their names with the 
• two workers in charge. 

Hiking — The Women’s Athletic Club of 
Glendale, California, organized in 1924, lists 
hiking as one of the most popular activities. 
During the current year there were 40 mem¬ 
bers in the hiking department. Members gath¬ 
ered at 8:30 each Thursday morning at a spe¬ 
cified point from which they motored to the 
beginning of the trail for the day’s outing. The 
average attendance for the year was 19, though 
on particularly popular hikes the number was 
often increased to 25 or 30. The majority of 
the hikes are from seven to nine miles long. 
The membership of this group is composed of 
Glendale housewives, many of them young moth¬ 
ers who see the children safely off to school be¬ 
fore they leave for the day’s outing. Others 
are gray-haired grandmothers. 

Among the Conventions—The National Con¬ 
ference of State Parks held its annual meeting 
at Pineville, Kentucky, June 7th to 9th. Topics 
discussed included in general the following; 
Economic factors affecting state park and for¬ 
est developments; inventions, good roads, and 
the influence of manufacturers of outdoor liv¬ 
ing equipment; the biologic needs of a highly 
urbanized people, and the changing habits of 
our people in their recreation growing out of 
a desire to escape to the open country, with 
a resulting broadening of the services of state 
parks and the recreational uses of state forests. 

In addition to the formal discussions, repre¬ 
sentatives of the various states told of the 
status of state parks. It was stated, for ex¬ 
ample, that in the last year Texas has probably 
added more acreage of state parks than any 
other state in the Union. One of the new 
areas has 105,000 acres, while another com¬ 
prises 26 square miles. Much attention was 
given at the conference to the work of CCC 
camps. 
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The Original Climbing Structure 

H ere is Ihe most popular and the safest of all 
playground devices. Over 600 installed in 
greater New York; 400 In Chicago, Including 
installation at "A Century of Progress." Scientifically 
designed to give full sway to natural play instincts 
of youth .... to swing, climb, hang from the arms 
and legs. Made Exclusively by Louden, in five sizes. 
Write today for full particulars and free book de¬ 
scribing complete line of Louden Playground, Gym 
and Pool Equipment. No obligation. 


LOUDEN 

PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by 


J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 


120 Broadway . Ottawa, Illinois 


Summer Dramatics in Los Angeles—Last 
summer si.x Los Angeles, California, play¬ 
grounds presented weekly matinees. To aug¬ 
ment the plays, which were short, the program 
included folk songs, dances and a variety of 
instrumental music such as music by toy 
bands, ukulele groups and harmonica bands. 
Boys dressed as clowns, and acrobatic tum¬ 
bling and pyramid stunts did much to add to 
the enjoyment of these special matinees. 

A Committee on Leisure Interests of Young 
People—The development of wholesome lei¬ 
sure time interests for high school graduates 
and other young people of Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, will be the objective of a committee 
selected by the Playground and Recreation 
Department to work with the Parent-Teacher 
-Association leaders of the city. This action 
was taken following a report from George 
Hjelte, .Superintendent of Recreation, showing 
the need of providing carry-over recreational 
interests for young men and women after they 
have completed their school careers. 
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An Institute in Houston, Texas—Just pre 
ceding tltc u|)euing of ilie |)layground season last 
suiuiiier, the Recreation Department of Houston, 
Texas, held a two weeks' institute for individuals 
secured as summer playground workers through 
the relief funds of Harris County. It was at- 
tentled hy ap|)roximately 200 men and womer 
whose ages ranged from sixteen to fifty years 
Instruction was given by Corinne Fonde, Super¬ 
intendent of the De|)artment, memhers of the staff 
and of the Recreation Department and by in¬ 
structors from local organizations stich as the 
the Probation De|)artment, the sehool 
system and of the Jefi'erson Davis Hospital. .An 
early morning |)eriod of lectures and discussions 
was followed by a ten minute recess. Then came 
a thirty-five minute review of the subjects dis 
cussed. After this came another instruction |)eriod 
of an hotir and a (itiartcr. The morning ended 
with a laboratory |)eriod which included storytell¬ 
ing, singing games, stunts :md charades, hanti- 
craft and games. 

Swimming Their Way to Health—Learning 
to swim in ;i swimming |)ool has given hack 
their “land legs” to three Lotiisxille children, 
victims of infantile jiartilysis, and several 
others are gradually regaining the use of their 
limbs. .At the advice <tf their physicians the 
children entered the free swimming classes 
conducted by the Lotiisville, Kentucky, Divi¬ 
sion of Recreation, where they are given 
special instruction. The classes are conducted 
in eonjttnetion with a mothers’ class so that the 
mothers of the children can learn to swim at 
the same time. 'J'ranspnrting the children to 
the park pool has not always been easy, but 
with the coo[)eration of interested club women 
and the use of the |)olice jiatrol the problem is 
being met. 

Recreational Leadership — The Westbrook 
lunior College in Portland, Maine, has initi¬ 
ated a two tear course in recreational leader¬ 
ship "to direct and develoj) the interests of 
girls who de'-ire to become letidcrs in the field 
of recreation." Courses are offered in bntglish. 
community life, arts and craft-, cam|)ing, recre¬ 
ational activities, nature study. |)bysical etlucti- 
tion, music, dramatics, hygiene, and first aid. 

Activities in Ann Arbor. Michigan Last 
\e;ir twenty-four dilYcrcnt organiTiatiou? in 
\nn .\rlM.r, Michigan, u-ed the gymnasiutns 


I'rovided by the Hoard of Lducation on 43S 
different evenings. .A charge was made for 
the Use of the facilities. 

The Power of Play 

(Continued from /’at/c 26S) 

not rJways. with the anti-social behaviors of un¬ 
guarded childhood play. 

Who is to blame for the neglected play of child¬ 
hood, the wasted, misused or unused sports of 
youth, the vicious recreations that fill the leisure 
time of maturity? The status of the adults of to¬ 
morrow— ]thysically. mentally, and socially — is 
determined to a large degree by our care or ne¬ 
glect of those adults while they arc children to¬ 
day. As parents and as social-minded public- 
soirited citizens we have a .serious rcs|)ousibility 
and a itrecious op|)ortunity. We are responsible 
for the |)hysical, biological, and social environ¬ 
ments of our children. We are responsible for the 
quality and ijuantity of their experiences within 
those surroundings. The precious opitortunity to 
which 1 referred just now is given us as adults 
to make wise use of the power of play to influ¬ 
ence the lives of our children giving them ex- 
|)criences that will help them in their physical 
education, their emotional and their other mental 
education and in their socitd education Xo 
greater influence than that of the (tower of play 
is available for the determination and regulation 
of the |)hysical. mental and social health of our 
children and through them the health of the men 
and women they arc to be. 

If in aiRlition to (troviding our children with 
favorable health heritage, adequate nutrition, sat¬ 
isfying rest, and favorable experiences with favor¬ 
able environment, we would provide ways of help¬ 
ing them play with their big muscles — play 
tidequatcly and vigorously within the limits of 
their strength—help them play with alert joy and 
with wholesome emotional ailjustment without 
excess, withotit passion, .selfishness, cruelty or 
fear. heli> them (flay trustingly with others as 
they would have others jilay with them, wc would 
|)repare our children for youth that would he 
freer — if not free—from inadequate physical 
growth and develoitinent, from emotional excess 
and mental conflict and froms(Kial maladjustment. 

The |)ower of |)lay; its (tower in the alluring 
s()ort.s and athletics of youth; the (tower of the 
right sorl.s (/f jtlay and the (tower of the wrong 
.sorts of [ilay in the games of youth, re-emphasize 
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the serious adult responsibility and the precious 
adult opportunity to which I again refer because 
of their inescapable importance. It is the adult 
leadership and the adult audience that set the ex¬ 
ample and force the standards of sportsmanship 
and ethics of the game and establish the safe¬ 
guards of physical, mental and social health in 
training, competition and celebration. These 
standards are made or broken by adults and 
copied, right or wrong, by youth. 

The power of play gives a priceless opportunity 
to use adult leadership to determine and regulate 
the physical education, the emotional education 
and the social education of youth even as it does 
for childhood, and we men and women are re¬ 
sponsible for the recreations that attract our own 
leisure time. If those recreations are vicious we 
are to blame. If they are satisfying and whole¬ 
some; if they bring happiness without regret; if 
they give us relaxation without worry or an.xiety; 
if they give us bodily comfort, emotional harmony, 
mental adjustment, and social understanding; if 
these are the products of our adult recreations, 
we have made profitable use of the power of play. 

With all the distresses that now surround us, 
with all the influences that now threaten our phy¬ 
sical, mental and social health, we need today, 
more perhaps than ever before, a wise, efficient, 
calculated program of recreational engineering 
that will make effective use of the power of play 
for the health and happiness of our children, our 
youth, and our men and women. 

A Community Children’s Theatre 

(Continued front page 269) 

shows, and oft times the children themselves help 
to decorate them with cut-outs or crayon outlines. 
Eleanor Shanley, general technical supervisor of 
the Children’s Theater, works with Airs. Robert¬ 
son in designing the costumes, which recently 
have been made through CWA labor. 

The settings are gorgeous, bringing to reality 
the extravagant fairy tale descriptions of palaces 
and underground caverns. Children’s plays merit 
more elegant settings than do plays for mature 
casts, because the soft beauty of line and color 
serves to enhance their valiant attempts at strong 
emotion, and, if need be, covers up small defects 
in action. Airs. Robertson is fortunate in having 
as her stage designers Walter Newcomb and 
Robert Charles Aletcalf, both young men of out¬ 
standing ability in the technique of set construc¬ 
tion and lighting. 



... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

The New EverWear Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings. No. SR-206. (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EvetWeat-designed. fabric-re- 
enforced, tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of tbe seat ate springy rubber: 
SAFETY! All top and bottom surfaces ate corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY 1 All edges ate 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETY 1 No metal 
parts ate exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY I No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split not splinter: SAFETY! Requites 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises ate reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat) : DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
stee! is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETY!). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the tugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETY! Priced within 
teach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice) : ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 

Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

The World’e oldest and largest exclusive maker of play¬ 
ground. beach and pool apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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D I A Ai € N D 

Install Diamond Pitching Horseshoe courts 
on your playground for a popular game 
that costs little to maintain. Diamond shoes 
and accessories ere preferred by players 
everywhere. Beginners find Diamond shoes 
easy to pitch end old«timert demand them. 
Accurately meda — perfectly balanced^ 
will not crack or chip. 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 GRAND AVENUE . . DULUTH. MINN. 
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r>y the ttsc of vivid jjageantry in her plays, Mrs. 
Kol)cnson is building in the minds of these ehil- 
dren a eonsciotisncss of beauty and an artistic ap- 
preeiation wliieh will remain with them always. It 
is well to remember that they will eompose the 
audiences of the future, and tipon the audience, 
depends the success of every little theatre. 

There arc no ‘‘stars’’ in this theater; individual 
performance is justly subordinated to group ae- 
tivity, and every cliild who comes to the try-outs 
(j)ublicly annotmeed in the ncwsjiapers), is given 
somctliing to do in the next play, even if it means 
that the ()aticnt and versatile director has to write 
a part for him before the first rehearsal. There 
are children in the grouj) who are lame, some who 
stutter, some who are deaf; there are rich, and 
there arc jKior. hiit all are chosen regardless of 
class or eondition. One of the most bcnefieial 
functions of the children's theatre is its correc¬ 
tive one, and for that reason .Mrs. Robertson 
strives dotibly with the physically or mentally de¬ 
fective child. 

The ultimate aim of the children's theatre is 
recreation and education combined, with the fol¬ 
lowing intermediate objectives: lir.st, to develop 


self-relianec; second, to develop power to act in 
an emergency, and third, to develop the ability 
to work well with other people. There are many 
ways in which these objectives are achieved aside 
from the actual participation on the stage in a 
play. The children assist the technicians in build¬ 
ing and painting scenery, and help their playmates 
to learn their lines at rehearsals. 

latest edueational methods are used in the 
training of children in the theatre, so that there is 
a very close tie-up between it and the publie schools 
of the city. Rehearsals arc so timed that different 
groups of children rehearse on consecutive days 
in order that the work shall not prove too con¬ 
fining for them. Those who are in charge of these 
rehearsals realize that the children are out of 
school when they come, and ready to have fun; 
cou.seqnently they are not unduly restrained, but 
arc allowed to ])lay as much as they like, provid¬ 
ing they do not interfere with the players who are 
.saying their lines on the stage. 

The activities of the Palo Alto Community 
Children's Theatre are sclf-supi>orting, aside from 
the salary of the director, which is paid by the 
City of Palo Alto through the Community Center 
Commission, a regular branch of municipal gov¬ 
ernment. It is housed in the new community thea¬ 
tre building, a gift of Mrs. Louis Stern, a local 
resident, and works alongside the adult Commun¬ 
ity Players organization, which gives unselfish aid 
and support to the younger group. Palo Alto is 
rightfully proud of its theatre, modern in every 
respect, and of the two fine dramatic organiza¬ 
tions which it fosters'. By adhering to deeply- 
grounded democratic ideals, and by following the 
sound principles devclojied in little theatres all 
over this country, they arc bound to assume a 
jiosition of importance among amateur theatrical 
groujis on the Pacific Coast. 


What Are Education Frills? 

(C oiiliiiiird from fage 2~d) 

cnconr.agcd, gtiided ;• few things would lie re¬ 
quired. almost everything would be offcrcil; wluit- 
cver 7 iv.r used, and used to ijood ad'cantagc, 7 VOuld 
then bceomc the "fundamentals" and ^chatever 
'(•as little used, used cCi’t/i f’ain and little frofit, 
'icould become the edueational "frills" and should 
become the first to be eliminated, 

.'\mcrica needs and must have an efficient school 
.system, one which prepares all the jK-oplc for ef¬ 
ficient earning and rich living. Our school sys¬ 
tem must l»c based upon a political philosophy in 
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keeping with our national ideals and necessities 
and upon an educational philosophy in keeping 
with the same basic forces. We must choose 
wisely and well our administrative machinery and 
must scrutinize with care every offering of the 
curriculum. Teacher-service, pupil-time, and tax¬ 
payer’s money are all too scarce to waste on any 
non-functioning, time-wasting, death-dealing ma¬ 
terial—material which contributes little while it is 
being taught and less in life after school days are 
over. Any subject in the curriculum could be 
such. • Under such conditions, such a subject 
would then be a “frill.” Considered on this basis 
and this alone, I join the chorus and say “away 
with the frills!” 


Folk Culture and Leisure 

^Continued from page 279) 

haps started something with the makings in it of 
a really national institution, too large for parochial 
ambitions, and with a prophecy of a coming folk 
culture to meet the demand for a new leisure. 


Libraries in Community Buildings 

(Continued from page 282) 

the opportunity offered to make books accessi¬ 
ble and available to all of the local residents. 

The Hershey (Pennsylvania) Community 
Plant comes nearer to the realization of per¬ 
fect community participation in every kind of 
recreation than any that were studied. It is a 
dream of the Hershey Chocolate Manufactur¬ 
ing Company to make life worthwhile for the 
people connected with their plant. The com¬ 
munity building is only one unit in this philan¬ 
thropic enterprise. It occupies six acres, and 
again the library is but one of the social serv¬ 
ice agencies housed under one roof. There are 
dormitories, a hospital, gymnasium, pool, and 
theater, but so well planned that each is dis¬ 
tinct from the other, tied together by the great 
social hall in the center. The two library rooms 
are in one wing, opening on the broad terrace, 
with a door leading directly from the reading 
room into the social hall. The library, with its 
beautiful furniture and colorful bindings, is ac¬ 
cessible to the thousands who indulge in rec¬ 
reation under the hosjiitable roof. Reading is 
as mtich fun as swimming, the theater, or bas¬ 
ketball, and a pleasant relaxation after strenu¬ 
ous exercise. The librarian and assistants are 
as important in the programs planned for lei¬ 
sure hours as the coach, the playground di- 
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Keep playgrounds free from dust 
with Solvay Calcium Chloride ... 

P ROTECTING children at play is the aim • 
of the modern playground. How im¬ 
portant to protect them from the dan¬ 
gers and dirt in dustl It's so easy and 
it costs next to nothing. 

An application ofSolvay Flake Calcium 
Chloride on gravel or eorth surfaces 
effectively ends the dust nuisance. And 
Solvay Calcium Chloride kills germs. 
The photomicrographs pictured here 
show you the results. 347cultures in the 
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SWIMMING POOL DATA 
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1934 Edition 
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Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
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SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN¬ 
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rector, or tlic syiiiijhony conductor. The cost 
is Inidpeted among all in group — a distinct 
saving. 

It is evident from this brief survey that, 
given the right conditions, a library may be 
located in a community building and share the 
varied activities to its distinct advantage. To 
sum u]): In certain sections of large and con¬ 
gested cities a branch library will cost less and 
attract more ])eoplc if it is housed with some 
other recreational activity, but its location in 
the building must be chfisen with due regard to 
noise and confusimi. 

In small towns or villages, the library will 
haw :i far better chance of survival if it shares 
the many recreational diversions that are of- 
fereil to .-idults as well as children. Lacking 
formality ;ind :in institutional atmosjjhcre, it 
should still maintain its integrity as an intel¬ 
lectual factor and not s])rcad its service in too 
matiy directions. .Above all. the (piarters 
should be j>l:inned to resist noise and have an 
air of scmi-sfclusioti and restfulness, where the 
eager mind may grow and e.xiiand under the in- 
lluence and guidance of the librarian and good 
books. 


,‘\ word of warning should also be given, that 
unless the librarian has an opportunity to plan 
the library quarters, arrangements for storage, 
work space shelving, and the seating of readers 
may be entirely inadequate. Ventilation and 
lighting are also i)roblems which must be given 
carefid consideration by the librarian and, if 
possible, the attention of an expert in these 
fields. 

Space Requirements for the 
Children's Playground 

(Coiiliiiucd from page 293) 

by a careful scheduling of hours of use; other 
features such as the wading pool and shelter 
house can be considerably enlarged without pro- 
nortionately increasing the total sj^ace which must 
be reserved for them. Therefore as the preceding 
table indicates, a playground space standard ex¬ 
pressed in terms of square feet {ter child must 
vary according to the number of children to be 
served. 

There are several important considerations that 
are essential to an a])])lication of the {ireceding 
table. One is that these are nitniiiitiiit desirable 
standards. Perhaps the most inqtortant is that 
not only {iresent but probable future child popu¬ 
lation, as nearly as can Ite estimated, should be the 
basis for determining a neighborhoods {ilayground 
needs. 

.Again, since it seems evident that doubling the 
child po]iulation does not mean that twice as large 
a playground will be needed, the question arises 
as to whether it is not {>referable to have a smaller 
number of large {daygroimds at wider intervals 
rather than to have more {jlaygrounds of the 
"standard" size. This question is all the more 
{lertinent because it is reasonable to believe that 
the cost of laying out and e(iui|)|)ing a large {ilay- 
ground will be less ]>er .square foot than in the 
case of a smaller playground. I'lirthermore, u]) to 
a given jioint administration and maintenance 
costs are likely to be relatively less on the larger 
lilaygrmmd. It must be ke|)t in mind, however, 
that the function of the {d.aygrotind is to serve the 
needs of the children living within an clTective 
drawing radius. To extend this r.adius to the ])oint 
where it reduces attendance or de|)rive.s children 
of regular u.se of the |)laygronnd merely to save 
.s|).are or money is to defeat the major jniriKise of 
jiroviding {ilaygroimds. Furthermore greater dif- 
fictiltv is likely to be encountered in securing one 
]iroi»CTly located large area than in acquiring two 
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smaller ones. On the other hand, where the child 
population in a given neighborhood is very dense 
and especially where it is served by a single ele¬ 
mentary school, there may be a real advantage in 
having one large playground rather than two 
smaller areas. It is reasonable to believe that ex¬ 
cept for very scattered neighborhoods or where 
small schools are unwisely located, an adequate 
playground .should be provided at or near every 
elementary school even though the child popula¬ 
tion it serves is less than 600. 

Pontiac Schools As Community 
Centers 

(ConfiuHcd frotu page 294) 

sistence, the question of the use of their en¬ 
forced leisure became an acute and crucial 
one. Conditions were ripe for discontent of 
a serious nature. With nothing to do but 
brood over and resent their tragic plight, the 
minds of thousands of men were fertile soil 
for all forms of disintegrating propaganda. 

In this crisis the free use of the school plants 
for recreational, entertainment and instruc¬ 
tional purposes became a “safety valve” of in¬ 
estimable worth. It is probable that few peo¬ 
ple, even in Pontiac, appreciate the construc¬ 
tive and community-saving value of these di¬ 
verting activities. 

Only by visualizing, or attempting to visual¬ 
ize, the potentialities involved in the economic 
situation and what might have been the result 
if these facilities did not exist or if a narrow, 
schools-for-children-only policy had been 
adopted, can one appreciate what the policy 
of throwing the schools open as community 
centers has meant to the City of Pontiac in the 
way of stabilizing its distressed people and 
diverting their minds from their troubles. 

Education for Leisure 

(Conliimcd from page 296) 

magazines on leisure time topics? If so, list kind 
or types of magazines you would like to find 
there, as books or magazines on art, needlework, 
finishing woodwork, home decoration, vegetable 
gardening, etc.” It was the feeling of those in 
charge of this study that a leisure time depart¬ 
ment in the public library would be a great serv¬ 
ice to those seriously interested in making profita¬ 
ble use of leisure. There were 63 replies to this 
suggestion—not quite all of them favorable. We 
quote a few of the most interesting and significant: 


Yes. “I think it would be a good thing to have 
a leisure time department with a variety of books 
and magazines. Everyone has a hobby.” 

Yes. “I would like to have such a department 
and books on all vocations should be put there.” 

Yes. “Any practical works pertaining to home 
economics, city government.” 

No. “I have more work at home which is 
more of interest to me than anything else and I 
haven’t any time for outside foolishness.” 

Yes. “Television.” 

Yes. “Needlework, costuming, puppetry, books 
on journalism and writing.” 

Yf.s. “Household science, gardening, art, fin¬ 
ishing woodwork, kindergarten, needlework, home 
decorations, music, vocal and instrumental.” 

Yes. “Nursing magazines, historical maga¬ 
zines.’’ Altogether, thirty different subjects were 
mentioned in the replies to this question. 

The Conclusions 

The question should now be answered, “What 
conclusions are to be drawn from this analysis 
and study of the leisure time values of the com¬ 
mon school curriculum ?” Briefly, they seem to us 
to be the following; 

First, where broadly laid out, and richly fur¬ 
nished with extra-curricular material, the present 
curriculum is quite rich in leisure time values. It 
lays a rich background for the enrichment of lei¬ 
sure time in adult life whether such effort be in¬ 
dividual, or through systematic organizations such 
as the one assembled here today. 

Second, this study seems to show plainly that 
many of the subjects of study lately referred to 
as “fads and frills” rank at the very top of the 
list for their leisure time values, and their elimina¬ 
tion from the curriculum would constitute an 
educational tragedy. 

Third, our educational system is failing to a 
large degree to realize the possibilities in the lei¬ 
sure time values of the various subjects of study 
because such values are not yet understood. If 
these values were better understood by teachers 
and pointed out to the pupils the transfer of train¬ 
ing and its retention would be better. Teachers 
should add the Icisure-time-valuc emphasis to 
every subjeet in the curriculum whenever pos¬ 
sible. This will add a new zest and motivation to 
the work for both teacher and pupil. 

Fourth, it is probable that some new subject 
matter should be added to the curriculum to in¬ 
crease leisure time values. 
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Fifth, and finally, if the leisure time value of 
the various school subjects were more thoroughly 
'Understood by the general public, such knowledge 
would go far to reeapture that hold upon the pub¬ 
lic imagination which the public schools of 
America have always so richly deserved. 

A Center for Youth 

(C ontiuiu'd from foyc ) 

tivities such as baseball, hiking and picnicking. 

Membership and Attendance 
From December 15th, when the center was 
opened, to March 15th there were 651 individual 
memberships (membership cards are issued to 
those who are out of school and over eighteen 
years of age). Si.x hundred other young people 
who had no membership cards used the center. 
The total attendance up to March t5th was 30,000. 

Financing the Project 
From the budget of the Recreation Depart¬ 
ment an appropriation of $3,070.55 was allotted, 
leaving $1,500 to be raised to complete the amount 
needed for the year’s work. This includes the ex¬ 
penses of janitor service, coal, light and equip¬ 
ment. It is hoped to raise this money in a num¬ 
ber of ways. A i)lay, “Musical Mosaic,” written 
and staged by the young people of the center and 
directed by one of their members, will be pre¬ 
sented for four nights. Tickets will be sold at 15 
cents for children and 30 cents for adults. An¬ 
other i>lay, “The Servant in the House,” will be 
presented by the Youth Council, a group com¬ 
posed of young people of the churches. It is 
hoped that a considerable sum of money will be 
raised from the Lakewood Exposition which will 
be held this summer on the grounds of the center. 

Another money raising project will be a large 
bridge i)arty of 500 tables at $2.00 a table to be 
managed by the presidents of the various organiza¬ 
tions furnishing the rooms. Still another source 
of revenue is to be found in the rental of rooms 
in the center by outside organizations. 

Members of two of the classes—boxing and 
fencing—i)ay $2.00 for ten weekly classes. The 
rest of the classes are free. Etich class decides 
what it wishes to take U|), and if material is needed 
the members j'ay for it. 

Placing Responsibility 
W’e have found that a rcsixinsible older person 
must be at the center at all timts. Wc have also 
found that the young i)eoi)lc can successfully 
carry through a small project with some guidance, 


but they are not capable of handling large affairs 
alone. Their sjtirit is splendid but they need in¬ 
direct and direct advice. They have not had train¬ 
ing or experience in organizing people, and only a 
few are willing to take responsibility. The pro¬ 
ject, however, is developing and training some 
very fine leadership. 

Not long ago we had a stunt night for which 
the young people took full responsibility. At the 
last minute they would come and say; “So and 
so cannot come. What shall we do?” My answer 
was: “You are handling this; think and then act 
accordingly.” W'e insisted on their carrying the 
project through without help. In some instances 
they have fallen down badly; in others where re¬ 
sponsible i)eople were in charge they have been 
very successful. It has been a great lesson in taking 
responsibility and in choosing their committees. 
They have decided, however, that they need the 
help of experienced people in organization. 

The Values of Parks and Playgrounds 

(Coiili)iucd from fage 299) 

sense of human relationships which is- absolutely 
necessary to wholesome living. The playground 
provides wholesome means of social relationship 
during the formative period of a child’s life and 
develojts the quality of self-control which is badly 
needed in these days, and without which democ¬ 
racy cannot continue. Supervised playgrounds 
are of the utmost necessity in every city and town 
throughout the country for the development of 
our young people along the lines of social virtue. 

The Wandering Sport Teacher 
in Germany 

(Coiiliiiurd from page 300) 

Rural Youth Committee pays the traveling 
costs to and from the district and the balance 
of the salary. The clubs or the villages or other 
organizations jirovidc for board and lodging; 
in most cases some one volunteers to entertain 
the teacher. 

The Day’s Program 
(a) Morning: 

Instruction in the schools, including upi)cr 
classes of neighboring schools in the \icinity 
fb) .Afternoon: 

Course for teachers with jmactical exercises 
or instruction in the rural c<mtinuation school.s 
.and in f<thcr rural organizations, or courses 
for the unemployed and those in voluntary work 
service (arbeitsdieust) 



THE WANDERING SPORT TEACHER IN GERMANY 
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(c) Evening: 

Exercise in the open until dark 

Exercise in the gymnasium of a sport cluD 

(Interested persons in the district must be 
invited.) 

Even though the work in the country re¬ 
quires a maximum use of the sport teacher’s 
time, it should not, the sponsors feel, exceed 
six to seven hours daily. When possible, Sun- 
da}^ should be a day of rest or for promoting 
interest in physical education. Such meetings 
should be open to all people, and prominent 
persons and officials should be asked to attend 
in order to assure their co-operation. 

Lectures, lantern slides and moving jjictures 
are recommended to supplement the practical 
course. 

Values of the Plan 

Because of the economic depression the 
gymnastic and sport movement in Germany 
has suffered severely, especially in the country 
where it is seriously threatened by lack of 
trained leaders and adequate athletic fields 


The financial difficulties in which the rural 
jiopulation finds itself allow little opportunity 
for i)roper ajipreciation of the value of physical 
education. For this reason a great part of 
the rural youth is not included in the national 
gymnastic and sport movement. The sending 
of a training leader or a member of an athletic 
club to an eight to fourteen day continuation 
course at a gymnastic or sport institute is im¬ 
possible under present day conditions for any 
but the most affluent athletic clubs. 

For the great number of weaker rural clubs, 
therefore, the most effective way of securing 
the needed stimulation at little cost is througn 
the wandering training course which takes 
place in the country and whose stimulation is 
direct, awakening interest in physical educa¬ 
tion among the masses of the population and 
strengthening the morale of the smaller clubs 
through the personal contact it gives. It in¬ 
cludes the entire rural population of the dis¬ 
trict and arouses interest everywhere. The 
courses, which have proved very valuable, are 
continually being expanded. 


Playground Safety Material is Now 
Available For Your Use 


SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


brings you each month 


Posters 

Graded lesson plans 

Stories 

Plcrys 

Informational articles 
Safety club activities 



One Year $1.00 
Two Years $1.75 


Special Safety Packet for Playground 
Directors — $1.00 

With Safety Education Magazine — $1.75 



SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find.for which please send SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE beginning 

with the.issue. 


Enclosed find $1.75 for SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE and the Special Playground Packet. 

Name . 

Address ..... 

City and State. 











New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Leadership in Group Work 

By Henry M. Busch, .‘\ssociation Press, New York. 
$2.25. 

I .N TIMS BOOK Professor Henry Busch has presented 
' the results of his experiences in dealing with a wide 
variety of groups of children, young people and adults, 
including groups in the Christian Associations, Pioneer 
Youth of America, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Woodcraft 
League and other organizations. One chapter of the 
book, “Leisure Time and Group Work,” will be of spe¬ 
cial interest to recreation workers. In it Professor 
Busch points out some fundamental clianges needed if 
group work as it has been developed is to deal com- 
I>etently with the new leisure. He urges the importance 
of recreation. "Leisure time is crucial in affecting child 
character,” he says, "especially because children respond 
powerfully to social approvals from other children . . . 
Well directed leisure time of children should produce 
fine character results. Undirected leisure time activities 
threaten the social well-being of the child . . . Commu¬ 
nities must provide adequate recreation facilities and 
Icadcr.ship if delinquency is to be combated and good 
character developed." 

Summary of Handcraft an d Hobbyi 
Activities 

Church Handcraft Service, 115-93 223rd Street, St. Al¬ 
bans, New York. $.25. 

•yiiK I’l’kfO.sE of this mimeographed summary is to list 
I and briefly explain the different types of craft work 
and hobbies which may be used in clubs and groups. 
Suggestions as to expense, siiecial equipment needed and 
similar matters arc iiKluded to aid the leader in select¬ 
ing activities suitable for his group. All types of hand¬ 
craft arc mentioned. 

A Player’s Handbook 

Bv Samuel Selden. F. S. Crofts and Company,'New 
'York. $2.75. 

T ims VALL’Am.E book on the theory and practice of 
acting has liccn written from notes collected through 
eleven years of i>ractical oliscrvation of professional 
and non-professional stages. It has a twofold pur¬ 
pose: (1) To stimulate and guide the actor apprentice 
in forming a working theory concerning the playing 
of a dramatic role in the theater, and (2) to show 
him how the principles of this theory may lie ap¬ 
plied through the development of technical skill. The 
headings of the chapters will show how the book pro¬ 
gresses from principle to practice: 1. The "Art of Act¬ 
ing": If. Communication and Response; III. Training 
for Kxprcssivcncss—The Body; IV. Training for Ex¬ 
pressiveness—The Voice; V. Playing the Part; VI. The 
Actor and His Director. In this section are to be found 
the exercise materials covering body control, pantomimic 
sketches, vocal control, reading selections, and exercise 
in character development. 


Manual of Nursery School Practice 

By Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. $1.00. 

Tims .manual of Station preschool practice, under- 
‘ taken primarily as a source of orientation to new 
teachers and workers, is appropriate for the most part 
for all persons interested in establishing and maintaining 
a nursery school. The detailed information it gives 
makes it an exceedingly valuable guide to nursery school 
activities and administration. Illustrations add to the 
attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 

Negro-White Adjustment 

By Paul E. Baker, Ph.D. Association Press, New York. 
$3.00. 

C oxcER.v FOR RACE AnjusT.MENT between white and 
colored Americans has manifested itself in the for¬ 
mation of various interracial agencies and programs. 
Mr. Baker has studied the ten agencies concerned, the 
policies to which they are committed and the way these 
policies work out in actual situations. He shows the 
duplication of effort and method, of policy and goal, 
and summarizes and interprets the results achieved by 
a close examination of some forty cases of actual situa¬ 
tions where the agencies have applied their methods and 
philosophies to Negro-white problems. The final chap¬ 
ter of conclusions and recommendations clearly demon¬ 
strates the timely value of this book. 
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Certain Basic Assumptions Underlying the 
Work of the National Recreation Association 

1. Life grows by action. It is through expression, through wholehearted investment of their ener¬ 
gies and talents that people become and continue to be buoyantly alive. The law of life is that 
it shall be saved by expenditure. 

2 . Since workers are less and less finding an outlet in industry for the adventurous and creative spirit 
they must increasingly learn to find that outlet in leisure time. 

3 . Particularly, in our complex and changing age. mental health and integration of personality 
demand participation and a pouring out of creative energy. 

4 . Play is that activity which is interesting and satisfying in itself. It is under the warm motiva¬ 
tion of play impulses that the highest creative skills are incubated and born. These skills have a 
value not only in the play life but carry over into what we customarily consider the more seri¬ 
ous and difficult aspects of life—home life, civic enterprise and industrial activities. 

5 . Morality involves purpose, choice, planning. These are characteristic of the freedom of leisure. 
Thus leisure affords tremendous character opportunity. The good life is characterized by rich 
and growing interests and satisfactions. Freedom, too. is associated with growing powers. In¬ 
creased skill brings new powers, new controls, and leads to greater freedom. 

6. Participation rather than vicarious experience is important in the realization of these values. 

7 . Participation in group activities trains in citizenship. The development of enjoyed play and rec¬ 
reational opportunities and activities can be an integral part of the development of community 
loyalty. 

8. Appreciations ate concomitants of participation. Those who are skilled in activities are more 
likely to appreciate real values, standards, skills and beauty. 

9 . Leadership is of primary importance. The leader must understand people, their desires, needs, 
and possibilities. He must himself possess skills or know how to secure the services of leaders 
representing a great variety of skills for teaching, guiding, directing. He also must be an indi¬ 
vidual of well-rounded personality and uptight character, with power to influence character and 
personality in both children and adults. 

10 . A community program for recreation must include the discovery of potential interests, talents 
and skills, training and education in the creative use of leisure, and a wide variety of opportuni¬ 
ties to serve the multitudinous interests—physical, social, musical, dramatic, nature, etc.—of dif¬ 
ferent individuals. 

11. Government, the collective agency of the people, is responsible for fostering and administering 
such a rich program of leisure time opportunity. With the expenses borne by the taxpayer there 
can be developed democratic opportunity for all to participate in a variety of desirable and re¬ 
warding activities. Such democratic provision of enriching experience to all of its citizens will 
help to develop loyalty toward the democratic community. 

Joseph Lee. 


OCTOBER, 1934 
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The Backyard Playground 



( ■ r I ii>i //. f 


The backyard ployground movement in 
Seattle, Washington, was Initiated in 
1929 , under the auspices of the Seattle 
Council of Preschool Associations. At 
thot time 363 yards were entered in the 
contest. In 1933, 3502 bockyards con¬ 
tested for honors and Mayor John Dore 
officially proclaimed April as Backyard 


Playground month. Open house was held 
in various prize winning yards for two 
consecutive days so thot Seattle citizens 
might inspect them. 

What Seattle, Los Angeles and other 
cities are doing, your city, too, can do. 
Why not join the list of cities which 
are making their backyards famous? 


.^1 t 






Play Together 

and 

Stay Together 
in Your Own 
Backyard! 



F our Los Angeles families, 
who have discovered the 
key to real happiness and 
home solidarity in their own 
backyards, are proudly dis¬ 
playing to neighbors and 
friends the championship certificates which they 
have been awarded as winners in the city-wide 
backyard playground building contest just con¬ 
cluded under direction of the Los Angeles Parent- 
Teacher Association and the Los Angeles Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Department. The contest, 
which started a precedent last year, attracted even 
more attention and brought about a more wide¬ 
spread response this season than before. 

Greater public leisure, which has been one of 
the direct results of changing industrial condi¬ 
tions, has caused many a family to think seriously 
about developing a program of recreation which 
would enable its individual members to enjoy the 
things they like the most and at the same time 
spend more hours in each other’s company. The 
lowly backyard, once considered only as a catch¬ 
all for odds and ends, with perhaps a few flowers 
and lawn spaces to prevent it from being a total 
aesthetic loss, really came 
into its own in many homes 
in Los Angeles as a result of 
the contest. 

Parents, thinking about 
ways and means of making 
their yards attractive, not 
only to their children but also 
to their young people of high 
school and college age and to 


This inviting playhouse is only a port 
of the equipment provided for $5.00. 

older folks' as well, planned thoughtfully and 
wrought ingeniously to make of the home en¬ 
closure a really attractive recreation center, and as 
a result of this planning many backyards in the 
Los Angeles area were transformed into places 
not only of artistic beauty but also of a high de¬ 
gree of usefulness — places where members of 
families will spend many happy playtime hours in 
each other’s society. 

-Adopting the concise slogan. ‘'Families That 
Play Together, Stay Together," members of the 
Parent-Teacher organization in Los Angeles took 
up the contest enthusiastically with the coopera¬ 
tion of municipal Playground and Recreation De¬ 
partment officials, and gave the plan widespread 
publicity among Parent-Teacher Association mem¬ 
bers. Fathers’ Councils were particularly active 
in spreading the news about 
the contest and in interesting 
many parents in building and 
developing their own home 
play centers. 

The contest was divided 
into four classifications in 
order to provide a fair basis 
of competition for all fami¬ 
lies regardless of their finan- 


lii the .luiic 1933 issue of Recreation 
wc jtublished the story of the first 
backyard playground contest con¬ 
ducted by the Los Angeles Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Department. 
Through the courtesy of Glen 0 . 
Grant and Samuel Friedman we are 
able to present an account of the sec¬ 
ond year's contest which was even 
more successful lhau the first. 
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Much can be done with on expenditure 
of $15.00, as this playground proves. 


I'CtmciM wliK'h really ehalleneeil the ii;L:enU!l\' (il 
llici't' will! emr'fed, 1 )i-e;irik'il hit' cit himher. nlil 
autipiiaiiille tire'. (iM tuttoiili iliile liciii'r- ]ilati', tin 
eaii', Ipreiiin h.an'IIe'. e.'i' tind w.ater nit>e'. harrel 


'e iiitir el,a"e' the iiin't 
' th.at lit haekrard pl.ax- 
eti'li r’.xiieildititre nn the 
ere w a' .a di\ I'U jii i it ciin- 


The winners of the no-cost playground 
expended no money, but much Ingenuity. 
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PLAY TOGETHER AND STAY TOGETHER IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD ! 
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hoops, and in fact all imaginable kinds of “junk” 
were dragged out and put to use in building the 
home recreation centers. Among the types of fa¬ 
cilities which were built with these odds and ends, 
were swings and slides, seesaws, sand bo.xes for 
small children, miniature golf courses, basketball 
practice courts, and a large variety of equipment 
for other games and sports. 

In two of the remaining classes, entries were 
limited to an e.xpenditure of $5.00 and $15.00 re¬ 
spectively, and contest judges were surprised at 
the large number and variety of yard and garden 
games and s])orts which were provided with this 
very small outlay of cash, supported by a very 
large application of planning, manual skill, and in¬ 
genuity. In the fourth class no limit was placed 
upon the amount which parents could spend in 
developing their backyards, and as a result this di¬ 
vision of the contest produced many beautiful and 
.splendidly equipped home playground centers. 

At the conclusion of the contest, during the lat¬ 
ter part of .April, neighborhood 
judging committees conqtosed of 
one representative each of the 
P. T. A. groU])s, the municipal 


playgrounds, and the city schools, visited every 
backyard entered in the competition and selected 
the best one in the neighborhood. These local 
winners were then carefully surveyed by the city¬ 
wide judging committee and final awards were 
made on the basis of the committee’s report. 

.After weeks of careful judging, in which back¬ 
yard ])laygrounds built by scores of families in all 
sections of the city were inspected, the four win¬ 
ners were selected—one each in the four classes 
of competition. They were adjudged to have de- 
velo])ed the finest all-round recreation centers in 
their yards for the use of their children, their 
friends, and themselves, within the limits estab¬ 
lished for each class. 

The Alortons’ backj'ard, winner in the no-cost 
division of the contest, provides a striking exam¬ 
ple of what any householder may accomplish for 
his family without a cent of money in expendi¬ 
ture. lly the exercise of patience and ingenuity, 
in the course of about a year, this family has de¬ 
veloped the home enclosure into 
an attractive center where happy 
leisure time hours are S])ent in 
(Continued on page 355) 


The prize winner in the unlimited 
class was this splendidly equip¬ 
ped playground which cost $75.00. 


















Citizens on Trial! 


K alamazoo, Michigan, 
adopted a novel way of 
acquainting ilie community witli the leisure 
time needs of its young people when, last sjiring, 
it held in tlie municipal court room a trial of the 
case of the young men and women of the city 
against the citizens of Kalamazoo. A prominent 
clergyman acted as judge of the court; five wit¬ 
nesses i)resented the results of a recreation sur¬ 
vey; the jury asked questions and deliberated; 
summonses were issued to ])eople whose attend¬ 
ance was important, and a general invitation to 
attend was ])ublished in the news])a])cr. 

First, a Study 

The trial was the result of a survey, which in 
turn was the result of the organization, three 
years ago, of the Recreation Council made up of 
representatives of all organizations engaged in 
recreation work in the city, including the Dejiart- 
ment of Recreation, the Physical Education De¬ 
partment of the schools, the Y. M.C. A., the 
Y. W’. C. A., the lioy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Dou¬ 
glas Center, Western State Teachers College, and 
Kalamazoo College. The study was concerned 
mainly with what was already being done and 
\that needs were evident. It was made by mem¬ 
bers of the Recreation Council who used the form 
supplied by the Xational Recreation Association. 
Information was presented under four headings: 
(i) What the City Recreation Department was 
doing; ( 2 ) What the Poartl of Education was do¬ 
ing; (3) What the churches were doing, and fq) 
What the library, art institute, symiihony orches¬ 
tra and community were do¬ 
ing. Recreation was broadly 
defined as “physical, mental, 
social and creative activity 
which refreshes and hel])s 
the imlividual to live more 
ftdly.” 

The results of the survey 
were presented to the court 
by the five witnesses who 
divided the subject into the 
following headings: History 


By William G. Robinson 


Onr reader.s are rniniliar. throngli 
arliele.s in tlnr magazine, with the 
piiblie hearings on recreation held in 
i\ew ^'ork City and I*liiladel|>liia. 
Kalamazoo, .Mi<diigan. has joined the 
roster of cities using this interesting 
method of hringing reereatioiial ni'eds 
to the attention of their eitizens. Mr. 
Rohin-on. a district representative of 
the .National Recreation .Association, 
tells in this article how it was d«nie 
in Kalamazoo, and cites the results. 


of the survey; location of cen¬ 
ters ; cost of recreation; op¬ 
portunities for all, and large versus small group 
activities. Severe indictments were offered be¬ 
cause of the fact that there were only five tennis 
courts available to the public; that there were no 
play areas lighted for evening pl.ay; that ine.x- 
pensive places for dancing under proper condi¬ 
tions were lacking; that there were only two or¬ 
ganizations in the city which provided oppor¬ 
tunity for the development of musical or dra¬ 
matic ability, and these had higher standards of 
ability than the average young man or woman has, 
and that certain sections of the city were especi.ally 
lacking in leisure time oiiportunities. 

The Court Passes Judgment 
The judgment of the court was that the recrea¬ 
tion agencies of the city and its various social 
.agencies had not been made available to as great 
an extent as they might under a revised jdan. 
Accordingly, it was the further judgment of the 
court that a committee known as community rec¬ 
reation re])rescntatives be organized to formulate 
and execute a plan to increase recreational op- 
])ortunities for young men and women. This com¬ 
mittee is composed of two re]ircscntativcs from 
e.ach section of the city, and sub-committees are 
being formed in each division. The general com- 
mitiec is ])re])aring a long list of volunteers ready 
to give advice and training in various recreation 
and hobby activities, and an ERA jiroject is su])- 
lilementing the professional leadership of the exist¬ 
ing agencies. The central committee has also sug¬ 
gested procedure for the dis¬ 
trict groups, stressing the ini- 
portance of having represen¬ 
tative young ])co])le taking 
part in the plans; it has listed 
the existing agencies and 
suggested neighborhood pro¬ 
jects. 

Results Secured 
Two more summer play¬ 
grounds under city super- 

(( outitturd oti f' liii' 
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Why Not Give 

the 

Girl a Chance? 


By Dora Dodge 

Director 

Worcester Girls Club 


lELLO/' came a voice over the tele- 
phone. “Is this the director of tlic 
Worcester Girls Club? This is 
Miss Brown of X Street School speaking, I am 
sending a little girl to your Vernon Hill Branch 
club; I’m paying her way myself and I do hope 
she will stay until she becomes interested. Her 
name is Mary Ellis.” 

“Thank you for letting me know,” answered 
the director, “Til have a leader on the lookout 
for her and we’ll do our best.” 

Later the leader was asked if Mary had arrived. 
“Yes,” she answered, “and she is pathetic. So 
shy, she kept her head down and whispered the 
answers to questions when I was registering. She 
looked about as neglected as any little girl we ever 
had.” “Please report to me if she doesn't attend 
regularly,” requested the director, and then she 
let the matter drop, because only very outstand¬ 
ing cases may have special attention when you are 
planning for 1800 girls on an extremely small 
budget. 

About three months later the leader came into 
the office, “I think we should find out more about 
Mary Ellis. So much has happened to her since 
she came into the club.” “Just what has happened 
to her?” asked the director. “She has found her¬ 
self ; she is no longer afraid. For a long time now 
she has taken for granted that the rest of the 
girls want her in the games. She hung back so at 
first we had to draw her in, but today I was so 
surprised when the girls selected her as a team 
captain for the tournament, and when they chose 


Isn’t it time to consider the need of training 
these potential mothers in the art of living? 

their emblem she had such a good idea that it 
carried.” “Might be a human interest story,” said 
the director thoughtfully and she took up the re¬ 
ceiver of the telephone to call X Street School. 
Of Miss Brown she asked, “Do you remember 
sending us Mary Ellis? Would you mind telling 
me just why you wanted her to join the club?” 

Then IMiss Brown told the story. Never in her 
years of teaching had she seen a transfer card of 
any child quite full of addresses until Mary’s 
came to her. For Mary’s mother was an unde¬ 
sirable neighbor and she had been evicted from 
so many tenements that life to her family had 
become just one move after another. Mary’s 
brothers and sisters had given up study long ago. 
What is the use of marks when you never stay 
long enough with any teacher to know what it is 
all about? Somehow Mary was different, she had 
shown a fair average in spite of her nomadic 
schooling and the principal became interested. But 
it was when in the course of questioning she asked 
Mary about her friends and received the answer, 
“I ain’t got any; I never have time to know any 
we move so much," that Miss Brown became 
determined Mary should have the chance she 
knows belongs to every member of the Worcester 
Girls Club, that of a friendly sharing of happy 
activities. 
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The director wrote the story and put it into 
the file along with many others to be used for 
publicity pur])oses. A second time she considered 
me incident closed, but a few weeks later Miss 
Brown's voice again came over the phone, “1 
.<ncw you’d be interested and sorry,” she said, 
"to know you're losing Mary. Trouble with the 
landlord again and they arc moving two miles out 
on the other side of the city. If it’s any comfort 
to know, we have all noticed how much the club 
has done for her.” 

N’ow comes the interesting part of the story. 
The club did not lose Mary for Mary would not 
relinquish the club. She walked the two miles on 
club nights arriving a little late but glowing. At 
first she tried to bring other girls with her but 
they found the walk too long. Still for two years 
Mary )>ersistcd. “She is a real leader,” the g}'m- 
nasium leader reports, “but in a quiet way. If 
ever a girl misses the steps of the dance or the 
rules of the game because she has been absent, 
Mary is sure to get her into a corner and teach 
her before we do it again.” And the director 
wonders what might have happened to this po¬ 
tential leadership if it had found a less favorable 
outlet. 

Over 1800 girls arc finding friendship and o])- 
I)ortunities each year in the Worcester Girls 
Club. The si)onsors of the organization aim de¬ 
finitely to serve the really under))rivileged girls 
of the city. They realize that if a fair projtor- 
tion of them is to be reached it must be done by 
offering op]>ortunities to large grotqis at a time. 
There seems no way of furnishing enough lead¬ 
ership to serve the mass of little girls from the 
l)oorest homes of our great cities, if we cling to 
the idea that they must be handled in small groups 
where individual work can be done. There is 
never enotigh money to jiay the ncces.sary num¬ 
ber of leaders and the best of volunteer leadership 
is uncertain and shifting. 'I'lic harm done by 
starts and stops in girls work has been too often 
demonstnited. 

Fundamental Facts 

fi'aced with the problem of develr)ping the pro¬ 
gram on a \ery small bufiget we took certain fticts 
into consideration ; 

1. The iironr.Tin itiiist he attr.ictive. ofTerintt to difTcr- 
eiil croiiin .1 v.iriely of lliiiit;s llirv really want to do, 
r.ither th.in wliat .any .-ididl Konip may lliiiik they oiittht 
to do 

2 There miiM l>r a i>laii of char.icler hitildir.a txick of 
the i>rogram. ITdc-s standards arc aeiii.llly raiseil and 


forces of good sent out into the community there is no 
real excuse for using community money. 

3. There must Ire dues, for part of the training must 
be to develop business sense and a satisfaction which 
comes from paying one’s way, but these dues must be 
kept so low as to insure a membership of those most 
needing the program. 

4. Mo.st difficult and most necessary of all there must 
be only excellent leadership. Recalling the story of the 
Bishop who asked three workmen what they were doing 
and received the characteristic answers—"working for 
$3.50 a day,” "cutting stone" and "helping to build a 
beautiful Cathedral,” the director has determined that the 
task is too delicate to risk in the hands of anyone who 
is working for money alone. Stone cutters may be 
trusted only so long as they prove they are getting the 
picture. But the lest of leadership for that most precious 
material in any community, it's iKttential motherhood, 
must be whether or not the vision of the goal is con¬ 
stantly before the worker. 

5. The work must be limited to the actual support of 
the community. It’s success must not tempt us to spread 
out beyond the point of actual service. Too often girls 
work has been spoiled because the need is so great and 
the support so meager. 

The Program Develops 

Slowly the program has been developing, not 
to perfection, because it reached its limitations all 
too soon, but at least to a gratifying success. Pos¬ 
sibilities for e.\i)erimenting have been great and 
we arc constantly making interesting di.scoverics, 
but on the whole it has been a common sense ar¬ 
rangement of activities giving oi)]oortunity for the 
different age groujts of girls to play at what they 
most desire. Training in any subject is not em¬ 
phasized so much as the fun to be derived by jtar- 
liciltation. W'c do not coach jdays for perfect jtro- 
duction, but instead we play at dramatics and in¬ 
cidentally learn much of stage technique while we 
are very young. Then credible jicrforniances are 
given at our Saturday Open House periods by 
dramatic groujis sim])ly because we suddenly dis¬ 
cover the ])lay is ready for production. It has 
grown out of our fun and must be used to amuse 
some one else. Each year the girls in the older 
groui)s want to tackle more difficult i)lays. W’e are 
looking forward to the time when a Little Thea¬ 
ter group will develop in our Senior Dejiartmcnt. 
.Already the demand for it is coming from the 
girls who have learned by |)articii)ation what it is 
till about. The sui)]X)rt must soon follow. 

"If you arc going to degrade the profession of 
nursing by making a game of it, 1 am not inter¬ 
ested.” said the first nurse we ajiproachcd. But 
we found a Red Cross nurse who was the mother 
of two little girls, “What a lovely idea,” she said 
when we described what we wanted, and she has 
made a game of Home .Vursing and Personal 
H\giene th.it will carry over into many a home of 
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the future. For a few girls will earnestly work 
for a Red Cross diploma and pin, but many girls 
will be discouraged early in the game and deeide 
it is too mueh like sehool. Yet these same little 
girls will play doll with you and keep house and 
tend a sick patient in bed with tremendous ear¬ 
nestness. Xo child can attend one period of this 
play without gaining something. And who knows 
how much one lesson learned may affect a home 
of sordid surroundings? 

The writer onee called on a mother who had 
lost all sen.se of beauty and interest in her home, 
if indeed she ever had any. In a squalid, smelly, 
unkempt kitchen with chairs and sills piled high 
with miscellaneous articles, stood a plain deal 
table in the center of which was a newspaper cen¬ 
terpiece torn in attraetive design to resemble laee. 
On it were a ten cent bowl and one lily bulb. 
“The teaeher told Anna you always ought to keep 
one beautiful thing in the middle of the table 
where you eat. So she insists on keeping that 
there in the way,” the mother eomplained. And 
the writer left that home with a prayer in her 
heart that the little girl might hold the vision of 
one beautiful thing until she proved that desire 
for beauty can overcome ugliness. 

Group Divisions 

The girls are divided into age groups and eaeh 
group alloted One afternoon a week for aetivities. 
Eaeh girl spends one period in the gymnasium 
and one period in some other aetivity whieh she 
may choose. The program whieh follows does 
not include all we would like to put into it, but 
the aetivities whieh have 
proved successful in 
holding large groups: 

For Girls 6-7 and 8 
Years of Age. Gym¬ 
nasium rhythms, singing 
games and simple dances, 
balance beam, bar work 
and tumbling, and a 
choice of handcraft or 
story dramatization. The 
girls up to ’/Yi years sim¬ 


ply ])lay stories which have been read to tuern tne 
week before. Sometimes costumes are used to in- 
crea.se the interest, and simple stage directions are 
practiced in the aeting of all stories until they ae- 
quire the habit of an imaginary audience. The 
older group act plays, make scenery and use cos¬ 
tumes. Some of the better plays are produeed at 
the Saturday open house periods. 

For Girls 9 and 10 Years of Age. Gymnasium 
marching, tumbling, balance beam and bar, folk 
daneing, singing games and relay raees. Choiee 
of handeraft, pereussion band, music appreciation 
and chorus work. 

For Girls 11 and 12 Years of Age. Gymna¬ 
sium marching, tumbling, folk dancing, simple tap 
dancing, lower organized games calling for team 
work, tournaments and team emblems, play a 
large part in the gymnasium program for this age. 
Choice of handeraft, woodwork, home nursing, 
pupiietry and dramaties. 

For Girls 13-14 and 15 Years of Age. Gym¬ 
nasium marching, tap and natural dancing, mat 
work for those who choose it, team games, be¬ 
ginning volley ball and basketball. Because of 
large groups we have little ehanee for basketball 
but every girl has an opportunity to know the 
game and have combination games for praetiee. 
Choice of handeraft, dramaties, music (presenta¬ 
tion of operetta). 

The High School Club. Our next group is 
for girls 15 and over who can come to the ev'en- 
ing high school clubs. Two evenings are given 
to these girls. While it is primarily a high sehool 
club any girl may stay in it until she is 17 when, 


Handcraft is an indis¬ 
pensable item in the 
program of the Wor¬ 
cester Girls Club. 
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if slie is out of scliool, \vc encourage her to join 
the senior cle|)arttnent. High school girls may 
sta_\' until after graduation, or may join the senior 
department any time after i6 years. Definite age 
limits after 15 years have proved to be harriers 
so we try to consider individual ca.ses in jdacing 
girls between the ages of t6 and 20. 

Social Dance Classes 

The program consists of gymnasium, knitting, 
dramatics, Emily Post Club, newspaper club and 
social dancing classes. The (ievelo])ment of the 
social dance classes and the Saturday evening 
dance club has been especially interesting. This 
is one of the few places in the jtrogram where in¬ 
struction has been stressed more than enjoyment 
of participation. The ]jrocedure has been as fol¬ 
lows: When a member is 15 years old she may 
place as many boys’ names as she wishes on our 
boys list. The.se boys never know who gave their 
names, but are invited to join a dance class, either 
beginners or advanced as the case may be. Roys 
who know of the list sign their own names if they 
wish. Classes arc limited to 120, 60 boys and 60 
girls. The fee is 35 cents for six lessons and must 
be jtaid in advance. .‘Ml girls must be club mem¬ 
bers. The boys are mostly brothers and acquain¬ 
tances of the girls. 

These young peojtle are taught not only social 
dancing in good form but the etiquette of mixing 
together in their own age groups which will help 
them to feel sure of themselves and to overcome 
a tendency for boldness and imjiertinance that is 
often only a shell to bide natural shyness. For 
instance, we do not find it hard to substitute 
“.May 1 have tiiis dance” for the dance hall jar¬ 
gon of “Mow about it?" and ‘’Come on. let’s go.’’ 
Ciirls and boys have actually thanked us for tell¬ 
ing them what to .say to the hostess in leaving 
and .so relieve the awkw.-ird moment when they 
want to "duck and run." Roys have learned that 
it does make a difference if they wear a coat, col¬ 
lar and tie instead of a sweater, (iirls do not 
have time to get silly and self conscious because 
they are too bu.sy learning the steps and the large 
grc)n])S of miscellaneous young peo])le soon be¬ 
come friendly social families. 

If no one takes the troid)le to teach the very 
sim[)le but neces.sary fundamentals of mixing to¬ 
gether. and we leave them to learn to dance in 
commercial dance halls, it is not the faidt of the 
younger generation if they appear crude. W’hen 
we have fince gained the confidence of these boys 


and girls together in our social dance classes, we 
have opened up new avenues of approach for 
other training. 

The last lesson in the scries of the advanced 
course is in the form of a party where refresh¬ 
ments are served. -A committee of boys and girls, 
together with the dance instructor, plan the party. 
While the lesson is in the form of a ])arty it is 
jdanned especially to instruct the members how to 
behave when refreshments are served. This in¬ 
struction we have discovered very necessary since 
we have found all too often that the too-lately- 
accpiired manners slijj badly when food is an¬ 
nounced. It is always a bit discouraging to see 
how quickly an orderly party can turn into a mob 
riot at the smell of food. However, .some of the 
most troublesome members have been known to 
turn into the most helpful when they once have 
been made to realize how it should be done. 

.'MI boys and girls who have finished an ad¬ 
vanced dance course are given membership cards 
to the Saturday evening dance club. There is no 
other way of obtaining a membership into this 
club, though guests may attend once in a season 
if they arrange for it through a member before 
noon on Saturday. They pay an extra small fee. 
The fee for dance club members is ten cents a 
night, and fifteen cents for extra ])arties such as 
Hallowe’en, Christmas and X'alentinc parties 
when refreshments are served. These parties arc 
l)lanned and carried out by committees of boys 
and girls working with the dance instructor, who 
is a most unusual woman with excellent leader¬ 
ship (pialities. W’c also use two volunteer work¬ 
ers a night to check the young pcojde in, because 
we keep name files and a record of the attend¬ 
ance of each boy as well as each girl. 

Certain facts about the dances and dance 
cours'js are interesting. In almost every dance 
class the registration for boys has to l)c closed 
first and we turn away dozens of di.sap]>ointed 
boys from each cour.se. W'e keep their names and 
they are always invited into the next cour.se. At¬ 
tendance of boys at dances is usually larger than 
that of girls, in spite of the fact that dances arc 
also being conductc<l at the Roys Clubs in the 
city. 

Roys help us to hold a high standard often re¬ 
porting to us any infringement on rules. W’hen 
we thanke<l one boy for doing this he remarked, 
“It wouldn’t take long to s[)oil it all. and it’s the 
only place 1 like to take my girl.’’ Girls who have 
not Iwu members long do not fit well with girls 
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who have grown up through our program even 
though they are apparently of the same home 
background. No effort on our part can hold them 
in the club. Boys have tried to bring their sisters, 
and while the boys have stayed the girls have not 
been happy. Yet the boys give as their reason for 
coming that they like the kind of girls they be¬ 
come acquainted with at the club house. This has 
demonstrated clearly to us the value of the club 
training and environment on the lives of little 
girls. We have said very little about grotesque 
dancing positions in the dance club though the 
need w'as great in the beginning. We taught cor¬ 
rect dancing positions in the classes and stressed 
the importance of learning to dance correctly. As 
the class members fed into the club the poor posi¬ 
tions began to disappear. The change was gradual 
but at the pre.sent time couples dancing wdth poor 
positions are so rare as to be very conspicuous. 

Over looo individual boys and girls took ad¬ 
vantage of these courses last year and the attend¬ 
ance at classes and dances was over 6,500. 

Other Program Features 

Another very interesting activity is the group 
piano instruction open to girls club members of 
all ages for 25 cents a week. One unique feature 
of the class is the fact that the leader wall use any 
book which the child brings if it is graded to suit 


the child’s need. Thus a group of six girls had 
as many different books yet were all learning 
from each other as well as from the leader. The 
books are often worn and frayed, showing much 
use by a former owner, yet they hold the key to 
a wonderful skill which can give great individual 
ideasure and by using them instead of requiring 
new ones we are giving opportunity to many girls 
who could not otherwise afford music lessons. 
Some little girls sj^end the entire Saturday morn¬ 
ing listening to instruction not only of their owm 
group but all the others. One little girl esiiecially 
"hugs the piano’’ and drinks in every word the 
instructor says, advancing steadily in her own 
work, (iirls may have vocal instruction for 35 
cents a lesson. 

The Summer Program. In summer time the 
Girls Club members have the use of the Boys 
Club swimming ])ools for si.x weeks, and we give 
an intensive course in swimming, mostly for be¬ 
ginners. As there is ample chance for i)ractice at 
the beaches after the girls have once learned to 
sw'im, they do not come back to us until they are 
ready for Red Cross Life Saving. About 400 
beginners each year take advantage of si.x lessons 
at the pool for thirty-five cents. At the pool we 
also conduct a nature contest, by passing out sets 
of questions and riddles, the answ-ers to be found 
in the p>arks and Natural History Aluseum. This 
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acquaints our youngest members with the museum 
and its work. A club of mixed ages known as 
tile "Girls Club Nature Trail” carries through the 
winter at the club house. 

Senior Department Privileges. .»\nv girl six¬ 
teen or over may join the senior department of 
Girls Club whether she is in school or not. A 
membership entitles her to the use of the club 
rooms, game and reading rooms five evenings and 
on Sunday afternoon. It also gives her access to 
certain low fee classes not open to the high school 
club members. As the membership fee is fifty 
cents more than that of the high school club this 
department is taken advantage of mostly by girls 
who work. The program usually consists of bas¬ 
ketball, gymnasium, handcraft, knitting, pottery, 
and social etiquette, beauty culture, voice, har¬ 
monica, and dramatics. 

W'ithin the senior deiiartmcnt two self-gov¬ 
erned clubs have been formed with about fifty 
members each. They have their own officers, the 
use of certain club rooms on designated nights 
and sign up for other rooms and facilities as they 
need. They plan their own social dancing jiarties 
and hikes, fitting their iirogram about the general 
jirogram. Members from both of these join 
tlasses in the senior deiiartment program and serve 
with senior girls on Sunday fireside Tea com¬ 
mittees, planning a tea and entertainment not only 
for club members but for any girl in the city who 
may drop into the club house on Sunday after¬ 
noon. 

Dues. Dues in all departments are kejtt low 
since we are aiming to serve girls who can afford 
little. The fee for little girls si.x to fifteen years 
of age in the afternoon clubs is twenty-five cents 
for one year. This entitles members to partici- 
Ij.'ite in activities open to their particular age 
grou])s one day each week, gives access to the 
game r(X)ni on two more afternoons a week dur¬ 
ing the coldest part of the winter and to the club 
liou.se for three hours on .*>aturday afternoons 
when an o])en house program of games, dancing, 
story-telling and community singing is carried on 
for all junior members. 'I'he fee for the high 
schof)l club is twenty-five cents for ]\articii)ation 
in the gymnasium class each week for a .season. 
.\u ad<litional small fee is charged for all other 
classes so that activities in the high school pro¬ 
gram are self-supporting. 'I'he fee for all senior 
de|iartmcni mcml)ers is seventy-five cents a year. 
Si>ccial arrangements have betti tnade during the 
depression j>criod whereby girls may earn their 


memberships by giving a certain number of hours 
service or may jiay over a jjeriod of three months. 

Scope of Activities. There is always a satura¬ 
tion point beyond which we cannot serve but only 
bungle. Determined to keep within our limit it 
has been necessary to limit our membership to 
about 1900 girls. This has been done not bv set¬ 
ting a limit on the membership as a whole, but by 
closing registration in any department when the 
capacity for service is reached. It is gratifying to 
note the older groups are larger each year while 
we take in about the same number of little girls. 
The growth in attendance during the past five 
years and its relationship to our budget are indi¬ 
cated by the following figures: 


IVar 

Budget 

Attendance 

1928-29 

$11,087.00 

12,590 

1929-30 

13,601.96 

16,575 

1930-31 

13,986.00 

22,189 

1931-32 

14.239.00 

32,051 

1932-33 

11,856.00 

40,901 

1933-34 

11,598.00 



Leadership 



It isn't difficult to find teachers who enjoy im¬ 
parting knowledge of some chosen subject, or 
coaches who love to show their skill in drilling 
for the champion basketball team or excellently 
produced play, but to find a teacher who is will¬ 
ing to make her subject secondary to the subtle 
values of character training with often imper- 
cei)tible results is to discover a leader. Such 
Icadershii) is essential in the chib work for little 
underprivileged girls if we are to reach results, 
and finding leadcrshi]) will always be one of the 
big problems of the work since the pay in dollars 
and cents is small and the groups to be handled 
are usually twice as large as one iierson can man¬ 
age efficiently. The best source of leadership so 
far di.scovered is among mothers who have been 
trained as teachers and have had some experi¬ 
ence before marriage. These mothers often like 
to keep ‘‘their hand in” and when their own chil¬ 
dren arc old enough not to demand all of their 
time, arc usually glad to work for the small fee 
we can offer. They get the idea of recreational 
leadership much more readily than the inexiJcri- 
cnced teachers who also arc often available, and 
they usually have a keener insight for true values. 

.'^uiiplcmentiug the staff of about twenty lead¬ 
ers who are jiaid by the hour the W'orcester Girls 
Club uses forty volunteer assistants, often unem¬ 
ployed teachers or students desiring experience. 
'I'he paid leaders plan the work and serve much 
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larger groups of girls with the help of the vol¬ 
unteers. The volunteers sign business-like con¬ 
tracts and are proving very dependable since they 
come to get something as well as to give. We keep 
the data of their training and experience in our 
files and are glad to recommend them if they make 
good. We also choose our paid leadership from 
this group whenever we find good material. 

Is It Character Building? 

“How can you be sure it is character building 
when you take such large groups that you can’t 
know individuals?’’ This question has come to us 
often. We have had gymnasium classes of over 
a hundred little girls on the floor at one time, 
music and home nursing classes of forty and fifty 
and crowded handcraft rooms. Our branch club 
has been packed as full of girls as sardines in a 
box, and little girls have come after the registra¬ 
tion was closed to them to sit for two hours 
around the side of the room to watch the fun, 
because as one little girl put it, “well, there is no¬ 
where else to go.” Yet those of us who observe 
it closely are convinced that the work is character 
building. Raising a standard for a group cannot 
help but raise the standard of the individual. And 
we have watched case after case of individual ad¬ 
justment that has proved the point for us. In 
fact there are a number of things that can be said 
in favor of large group participation always 
granting that the leadership is excellent. 

One hundred girls on a gymnasium floor can¬ 
not have a good time without learning to co¬ 
operate. The girl who doesn’t play fair is in the 
limelight when room is at a premium. If there 
aren’t tools enough to go around in a woodwork¬ 
ing class a spirit of shar¬ 
ing and comradeship must 
grow if the group sur¬ 
vives. Girls certainly have 
to do their own thinking 
where there are few peo¬ 
ple to think for them. 

We have a code which 
is printed on junior mem¬ 
bership cards. We do not 
insist that it be memoriz¬ 
ed. Y’e require no 
promises. Wc suggest that 
it be kept in the corner of 
the mirror or some place 
where it can be seen often. 

Each leader is asked to 


demonstrate how it can be lived in the group work 
with as little preaching as possible. 

A good proportion of the club girls have been 
attending five, six and seven years, some of them 
without missing a day. Contact with leadership 
and standards must and does leave its mark upon 
these little girls who have “nowhere else to go.” 
And since each year all classes for older girls are 
larger we feel assured that the value of these con¬ 
tacts has become evident to the girls themselves. 

Just how many little girls who might be prob¬ 
lems in the community adjust because they have 
an outlet for their leisure time we do not know, 
but we have seen so many that we are reasonably 
sure that year-round recreational opportunity 
would lower perceptibly the number of delin¬ 
quency cases and cases which get to clinics. Two 
things happen to a girl who finds no outlet for 
her playtime desires. Either she becomes morbid 
and overshy, shutting up within herself fears and 
misunderstanding, or she becomes sullen and 
quarrelsome, loving to pester and always on the 
defensive. Neither type makes for very good 
citizenship. Over and over again both types have 
adjusted in activities at the Girls Club with no 
special attention, simply because they were as¬ 
sured an equal share in the opportunities. Over 
and over again we are finding that these would- 
be troublesome ones are the most talented in 
music or dramatics or the most rhythmic in the 
gymnasium, always the most eager to accept the 
opportunity of outlet. Perhaps if they were ordi¬ 
nary they would meet life as stolidly as do many 
of their less talented sisters, but because they have 
greater capacity for something fine they chafe 
harder under the lack of it. 

“What would \-ou do if 
nobody liked you and you 
didn't know why?” The 
director was startled by 
the directness of this ques¬ 
tion from a scowling girl 
about fourteen years old. 
Jane was the ugly duck¬ 
ling of the gymnasium 
class. Everyone laughed at 
her because her ungainly 
awkwardness coupled with 
intense earnestness was 
irresistible. So Jane was 
on the defensive and her 
quick retorts were cutting 
albeit very witty. Yet her 


Worcester Girls Club Code 

W ishing to live life at its best, we of 
the Worcester Girls Chib shall 

Search for the best thing in our Jilay. 

Share oiir best thing and so double 
our own joy in having. 

Smile as we try to remove hard things 
from the way. 

Give good comradeship to everyone. 

Reach for that which at times seems 
unattainable that we may grow. 

Play fair, that the game may be al¬ 
ways worth playing. 

Be true, that we may never be afraid 
to face facts. 

Master onr own selves, that we may 
in time become masters. 
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earnestness had given her the 
courage to seek help wliere she 
had a right to find it. At the 
close of the conversation the 
director wondered if the trite 
truths she had offered could 
have any real meaning at all 
to Jane. Hut there followed a 
year of the most interesting 
effort to put into practice to a 
letter every suggestion that the 
director had given. Dogged persistence won out 
gradually. Leaders became interested and extra 
opportunity for dancing and gymnasium work 
were made available. Persistence made her excel 
so often that she won the admiration and finally 
the genuine liking of the girls. Later she brought 
an awkward brother to the .s(x;ial dancing class 
and we wondered how many hours of practice 
they put in to conquer the steps. Then came a 
visitor to watch the social dance club one night, 
“That little girl in the jilaid dress is the most 
graceful dancer on the floor,” she remarked. The 
director’s heart thrilled. She al(»ne was seeing the 
ugly duckling of two years before and wondering 
what might have hai)pencd if there had been no 
opiiortunity set in the way. 

Leaders with large groups of active girls can¬ 
not give time to discipline the few who do not fit, 
so the i)roblem girl meets the director, but meets 
her with no barrier between them. She is in¬ 
vited into the office for a get acquainted chat with 
no idea of (liscii)line. The leader's name is not 
mentioned, though .sometimes a change of leader 
and of activity straightens the matter out. Some¬ 
times a misunderstanding is e.xplained away. 
Often a little c.xtra attetiiion will set things en¬ 
tirely right, or a home condition is brought to 
light which helps the leader to understand, blow- 
cver, the real problem cases are few, when ojjpor- 
tiinily for varied activity is given. 

Will Girls Participate in a Recreation Program? 

.So many times the criticism has been made. 
"We have tried to draw industrial girls into our 
l)rogram and they will not take i>art. If they 
come at all they do ni>t dress right for the activi¬ 
ties and they hang back. < )ur classes usually peter 
out and the boys get the use of the facilities be¬ 
cause they demand it.” 

The dei>ression jjractically did away with the 
term "industrial girl" in W'cjrcestcr, and made us 
think in terms of girls who have very little, if 


anything, to spend on recrea¬ 
tion. It made us discover that 
all of these girls have definite 
tastes already formed and that 
we can do very little about 
changing them. The majority 
long for movies and the dance 
halls. They did come in small 
groups to see “what it was 
like”: they were dressed in 
high heels and clothes impos¬ 
sible for the gymnasium floor and they didn’t last 
long in any strenuous activity. Some few be¬ 
came interested in making something to wear, but 
as money for material was scarce and skills had 
not been developed these small grou):s could 
hardly be classed as recreational. Perhaps the 
most successful group was the “Beauty Recipes” 
class which gave practical instruction in personal 
api)earance, but even that failed to compete with 
the magazine advertisements and movie aetress 
type of beauty propjiganda. 

But to offset these demonstrations of the lack 
of enthusiasm we have hundreds of girls from 
the same tyjK* of homes who have grown up 
through the Worcester Girls Cluh. They are eom- 
ing out ninety strong to gymnasium classes. They 
are dressed right because they have learned how 
to dress for gv-mnasium play since they were six. 
Some of them had difficulty in acquiring their 
first (xiir of sneakers and played at a disadvan¬ 
tage when they were little, and they have valued 
each succeeding pair ns they have grown up. They 
enter our handcraft classes and make sweaters and 
dresses cheaper and better than they can buy 
them, because they have been making things since 
they were six. They jjroduce play after play in 
dramatic clubs until it seems imi)ossible to find 
nights enough for them, because they learned to 
enjoy it when they were twelve. We never have 
enough space and time to devote to their demands. 
.\ot all of them are athletic, but fine dancing 
l)rovcs as healthy an exercise for the rest and a 
fair i)roi)orlion take both. Most of them swim 
well. l.ack of facilities makes-it imi)ossible for 
us to dcveloj) tennis skills, but it is not lack of 
desire on the part of these girls. If only one- 
fifth of the girls of a city arc trained to under¬ 
stand i)articipation in healthftd si>ort let's not 
blame the other fourth-fifths who never had the 
oi>l)ortnnity for such training when they do not 
want to dcimmstrate that they are dubs at it. 

oil fm/f .'R>} 


Reformatory offieials tell us that 
93 per cent of the girls in their 
eare have never had the oppor¬ 
tunity to lake |>arl in a wholesome 
recreation program. It costs be¬ 
tween $400 and $500 a year to .sup¬ 
port a girl in a state reformatory, 
blit a fee of $10 a year provides 
for a girl in a girls ehib. The Wor¬ 
cester Girls Club is operating at a 
|)er ca|iita cost of $7.50. 





A Theatre 

Workshop 

for 

Children 



B ecause it is more fun to 
dance if the dance is part of 
the action of a story and 
much more exciting to paint if 
you are making a piece of scen¬ 
ery that will form a background 
for your play, the Theatre Work¬ 
shop for Children was opened in 
Scarsdale, New York, last winter 
for the purpose of unifying the 
creative arts which are second nature to child¬ 
hood. For six months the children, ranging in 
ages from five to thirteen, went to the workshop 
after their regular classes were over for the day 
and worked on their production. They chose the 
story “Treasure Island” about which to create 
their dialogue, dances and songs and on which to 
base the motifs for their settings and costumes. 

On the second of May they presented their play 
before a delighted audience who didn’t mind in 
the least when Billy Bones calmly got u]) and 
walked oflf after his death scene, since there was 
no curtain to draw, or when the little actors 
shifted their scenery before the audience and pre¬ 
pared for the next act, or when the youngest 
members of the cast looked desperately off-stage 
for help from the prompter. Such matters were 
of little importance compared with the sincerity 
and beauty that went into the production. They 
provided as many thrilling moments for the true 
theatre-lover as any finished Broadway-produced 
drama. 

They began last winter with Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson's robust tale of what happened to Jim 
Hawkins after he left the Admiral Benbow Inn 
and sailed off on the 1 lisi>aniola. With this glam¬ 


orous start, they procured lumber, nails, paints 
and dyes, pieces of colored gelatines and empty 
coffee cans and went to work to create the world 
in which Jim, Long John Silver and Captain 
Smollett had their being. Original paintings sug¬ 
gested by the action and descriptions in the story 
were made and from the ideas expressed in these 
paintings grew the designs for the stage sets, cos¬ 
tumes and ]iroperties. 

The actual stage sets, built from the models 
selected, were made by the boys and girls, as were 
the costumes and properties which included guns 
and cutlasses, carved from wood and painted by 
the children. In addition to the designing, decorat¬ 
ing and ]jainting of fabrics for costumes, the 
painting of scenery and the composition of ballet 
routines, the children also wrote five original sea 
chanties, both words and music. “Turn, Turn the 
Capstan Bars” and the Parrots' chorus. “Pieces 
of Fight,’’ were particularly successful. The 
modern note of simplicity was introduced in all 
the sets but only enough guidance was given to 
teach the fundamentals of color and design and 
to direct the children's ideas and experiments in 
the ]5roper channels. 

(Continued on page 3?~) 
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W ui:n tuk city of Syracuse, 

New ^'ork, early this year 
adopted tlie plan of creat¬ 
ing a inunicii)al recreation com¬ 
mission to help solve the i)roblem of the jtroper 
use of leisure time, one of the first efforts of this 
commission was to make a thorough survey of the 
particular recreation needs of the city and its 
vicinity. In making this survey the needs of each 
group were carefully considered and every effort 
was made to satisfy those demands through ])ro- 
per recreational facilities. Fur the grou]) which 
demanded strenuous physical activity baseball, 
softball, tennis, swimming, and similar sjjorts were 
organized in the various parks and recreation cen¬ 
ters. For the groui) itreferring less strenuous 
means of recreation archery, horseshoe pitching, 
handicraft and (luiet games were organized. 

.\fter both of these grouits had been adequately 
])ro\ided for, the commission found that there 
was still a very Itirge group whose recreational 
needs were not met by this ])rogram. The mem¬ 
bers of this groiq) were largely jiersons who. be- 
ctiuse of temiierament or 
indilTerence, seldom or 
never vi.-,ited the ])arks 


and playgrounds to participate in 
games, either actively or as spec¬ 
tators. It was found that this 
grouj). to a large e.xtent, provided 
for their own recreation at home through the 
medium of hobbies. 

To provide for this large and often iinconsid- 
ered groui). the Municipal Recreation Commis¬ 
sion organized and conducted the "Greater Syra¬ 
cuse Hobby Show and .\chievement Exhibition,” 
the primary inirijose of which was to bring to the 
attention of the jH-ople of Syracuse and vicinity 
numerous leisure time activities which would not 
ordinarily be brought to the fore in the regular 
municipal recreation jjrograms. The exhibition 
esi^ecially stressed the fact that hundreds of ac¬ 
tivities not regularly scheduled in any program 
were available tor leisure time use, and that these 
acti\ities cost little and- could prove a profitable 
and enjoyable method of emi)loying leisure time. 

For the purjioses of the exhibit, the use of the 
.State .Xnnory was secured as an exhibition hall. 
This building was well known, centrally located, 
and had adetpiate floor and 
wall sjtace for such a pro¬ 
ject. X'arious committees 


By Frank E. Miller 

Executive Chairman 
Syracuse Hobby Show 


A fascinating part of the puppetry exhibit 
was seeing how the puppets are manipulated 
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were then appointed to organize, promote and 
publicize the “hobby sliow'’ as it came to be 
called. Local civic leaders were approached and 
their approval and support of the venture gained. 
Many of these leaders submitted letters of en¬ 
dorsement and approval of the project which they 
allowed to be used for publicity purposes. 

The Publicity Campaign 

In order to bring this entirely new venture to 
the attention of a majority of the citizens, a defi¬ 
nite publicity campaign was inaugurated. Eaqh of 
the three daily and Sunday papers were furnished 
with feature and regular news stories concerning 
the hobbies of prominent local citizens or unusual 
hobbies brought to light in the building up of the 
hobby show program. These stories were given to 
the pa]ters and each was il¬ 
lustrated by photographs 
taken by the departmental 
photographer. In this man¬ 
ner a fine publicity campaign 
was built up through the 
newspa)3ers, all of which gave 
every coojteration in the 
work. 

In addition to the newspa¬ 
per publicity, each of the two 
local radio stations broadcast 
notices and items concerning 
the hobby show from time to 
time throughout each day for 
two weeks in advance of the 
actual event. Immediately before the opening 
day each radio station put on a special fifteen 
minute program in the. interests of the show. On 
one of these programs a member of the Munici¬ 
pal Recreation Commission and the executive 
chairman of the hobby show spoke on the value 
of such a venture from the viewpoint of recrea¬ 
tion. On the other program the assistant super¬ 
intendent of schools spoke on the value of the 
hobby idea from an educational standpoint. Each 
of these sjtecial broadcasts aroused a great deal of 
interest and actively promoted the hoblw show 
idea. 

Other Preliminaries 

Ap))lication blanks containing all rules, regula¬ 
tions, and classifications of objects to be exhibited, 
together with a resitonsibility release requiring 
the signature of the person entering anything in 
the show, were ])rinted free of charge by tlie vo¬ 


cational classes of the Department of Education. 
From this same source also came the printing of 
the claim checks for the return of the articles and 
the printing of the vari-colored ribbons used as 
prizes for the various sections of the show. 

A week before the opening of the hobby show, 
the use of department store and other strategi¬ 
cally located windows was secured, and in each 
one of these windows valuable and attractive ex- 
am])lcs of hobbies were set up together with a 
large placard directing attention to the show and 
inviting the public to attend. These placards 
especially stressed the part of the Municipal Rec¬ 
reation Commission in this activity, and brought 
a great deal of attention to the project. 

For the physical set-up of the show, the Board 
of Elections furnished tables and chairs. The De¬ 
partment of Parks furnished 
large band stands, palms and 
ferns, and did all the neces¬ 
sary trucking. In order to 
guard the objects exhibited, 
a special detail of police, ordi¬ 
narily assigned to duty in the 
])arks, was transferred to the 
State Armory for the dura¬ 
tion of the show. 

One whole day from 9:00 
M. to 10:00 r. M.. was 
allotted for the exhibitors to 
bring their collections to the 
State Armory. Arrangements 
for checking, making out 
claim checks, and setting u]) the various exhibits 
were made so that no exhibitor, e.xcept in very 
special cases, was allowed to be on the floor while 
the exhibits were being arranged. This avoided 
any type of congestion or confusion, and the 
workers on the floor could go about their tasks 
unhampered. 

The Exhibits and Demonstrations 
In order to vitalize the exhibits and keep the 
interest of the spectators in the show, special 
active demonstrations of recreation work were 
provided. Among the most successful of these 
were archery demonstrations and the puppet thea¬ 
tre. In the case of archery, several special demon¬ 
strations of plain and fancy shooting with \arious 
types of bows and arrows were staged daily. In 
order to keep the exhibit constantly active, a groiqi 
of recreation leaders were in constant attendance, 
cxpl.-iining the recreational values of archcry and 


“One who has a hobby can never tire 
of life. He always has soniethiiig of 
passionate interest. Sometimes the 
bobby is within the scope of one's 
vocation. But for the great mass of 
men it cannot he. In none of the 
three fundamental types of bobbies 
—the ac(|uiring of knowledge, the ac¬ 
quiring of things, the creation of 
thing'—do the daily tasks give oj)- 
])ortnnilv of felf-developmt'iit or for 
eontribnting to the happiness or wel¬ 
fare of others. IMost fortunate are 
thev whose vocations allow them the 
scope and fervor of an avoeation."— 
The Ae;c York Times. 
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Archery, featured through 
exhibits and a demonstra¬ 
tion of the making of bows 
and arrows, was most pop¬ 
ular andwon monyconverts 

ilhistratiiif,' this l)y point¬ 
ing out the actual rlenion- 
strations of arrow mak¬ 
ing and how stringing 
going on in their section 
of the show. 

One recreation leader 
wa.s especially assigned to 
secure the names and ad¬ 
dresses of those jrersons 
who displayed an active 
interest in this s|)ort so 
that these |)cople might 
later he invited to join 
the archery groups in the 
V a r i o u s parks. This 
tnethod was so success¬ 



ful that at the enrl of the 

three day ntn of the hobby show over J 50 addi¬ 
tional active |)articipant.s were secured for the rec¬ 
reational archery gronits. .All ])l:ms and activities 
for the archery group during the show were left 
in the hanfis of the archery director of the Mu¬ 
nicipal Recreation Commission, thus centering the 
responsibility for the success of the venture in the 
hands of one person. 

1 he |)n|)pet show theatre also jiroved to be one 
of the outstanding features of the hobby show. 
The |)erformancc of this feature was staged in a 
s|)ecially bitilt puiijict theatre loaned by one of the 
lf)cal high schoftl groups interested in that art. The 
pn|)pet activators were secured frotn an orgatn'zetl 
amateur groU|) of ])Up])eteers in the city. Due 
to the difficulties encountered in putting on a per- 
fortnance of “l)r. Fatistus” without adecpiate 
technical facilities, only one iierformance could be 
given; but this drew so tiiuch favorable spectator 
comment and interest that plans are being made 
to ])rovide ptijipet shows as :i regular feature of 
the recreational plans of the .Munici|)al Recreti- 
tion Commission. 

.Another exhibit, which, although it was not ac¬ 
tively demonstrtited, drew great s|>cct;itor interest 
and ((iimnent, was that of handicraft Wdrk. such 
as wood and sicij) carving and painting exhibited 


by the handicraft .shojis utidcr the direction of the 
connnissioti. Through this medium many jicrsons 
interested in taking up handicraft work were 
signed u|) for future jirogratiis. 

Other exhibits attracting sjiecial attention were 
those of the collection of ancient and modern 
musical instrumetUs exhibited by a local enthusi¬ 
ast, the exhibition of ship and airplane models, 
and the exceptionally fine showing of old theatri¬ 
cal jiostcrs. These exhibits might also be classed 
as having cxcejitional siicctator interest. .Among 
the exhihits which drew their (|uota of attetition 
were tropical fish, mechanics, metal wfirk, .stam|)s. 
(|uilts. micro-|>hotogra|)liy, camera studies, clay 
models, crepe-pa|)er jHisters, and old and rare 
photiograph records. 

•A critical analysis of the success of this veti- 
ture upon the jiart of the Munici]ial Recreation 
Commission of the city of Syracuse shows that 
such an activity should lie definitely scheduled for 
some winter month since the attendance at the 
event wa.s cottsiderably cut down hy the hot 
weather. The fact that it was staged after the 
schools were out of session and many exhibitors 
away on vacations also cut consiflerably into the 
atteiidaiict: figitres. However, the atnotmt of at- 
H iiiitinunl rit fiiof .".VJ 








Developing the Community Center Program 


By Jacob W. Feldman 

Director, Central Avenue Community Center 
Newark, New Jersey 


I X THE DEMOCRATIC type of community center 
every one who takes part in any way in the 
program has a voice in its development—the 
people of the community, the staff of the center 
and the staff of the central office. Because of this 
all feel they have contributed to the program and 
are vitally interested in its success. This type of 
center takes into consideration the fact that com¬ 
munities in different sections of the city will dif¬ 
fer; that the people of the various districts have 
their own leaders who understand them a great 
deal better than any outsider can hope to, and that 
these leaders know what their people can do and 
would like to do. They know the financial condi¬ 
tion of the people, their racial likes and dislikes 
and their educational background. A knowledge 
of these factors is essential for the development 
of a successful program. 

The Community Center Council 
In the democratic type of center use is made of 
the knowledge and ability of community leaders 
by having them serve on a community center 
council which is an advisory group to the center’s 
staff. One of the essential functions of this coun¬ 
cil is to analyze and study every activity jiroposed 
to see whether it will serve 
the needs of the community 
and gain support from the 
people of the district. After 
approving an activity the 
council members, through 
their knowledge of the abili¬ 
ties and desires of the peo¬ 
ple in the district, will some¬ 
times suggest the name of a 
person living in the neigh¬ 
borhood who is qualified to 
take leader.ship for the ac¬ 
tivity. They will also sug¬ 
gest the names of people 


who may be interested in taking part in the 
activity. A program developed by this method has 
a splendid chance of success because the activities 
of the program have the full support of the 
people. 

The atmosphere of a center conducted under 
the democratic form of government is different 
from that of a center carried on under any other 
method. The people of the community feel that 
the center is their club house; that they have a 
voice in the building of its program and policies. 
They feel the responsibility of helping to protect 
the building and of conducting themselves pro¬ 
perly. Through the council members, who are 
their friends and live in the community, they have 
a direct representative to determine the policies 
controlling the center. If a special activity is de¬ 
sired, the group wanting it can approach either a 
staff or a council member and feel that their re¬ 
quest will be considered at the ne.xt council meet¬ 
ing and fully discussed before it is adopted or re¬ 
jected. In either case they will know that the de¬ 
cision was made by their friends for the good of 
the center as a whole. If the activity they desire is 
adopted, they will work for its success. If it is 
rejected, they will feel no resentment against the 
staff or the center, knowing 
that it was rejected for 
some good reason. This pro¬ 
cedure has a splendid effect 
on the center members and 
creates a good attitude to¬ 
ward the center. 

The council is the direct 
link between the staff and 
the people of the commu¬ 
nity and functions as an ad¬ 
visory group to the staff. If 
its personnel is properly 
selected, representing the 
different elements in the 


Mr. Feldman states there are three gen¬ 
eral t)'pes of eoinmunity centers— (1) 
the autocratic type, with a program set 
np hv the central ofllee, in which the 
j)eople of the eommnnity have no voice 
and no consideration is given to diffcr- 
enees in neighhorhoods; (2) the eom- 
hination of the autocratic and the demo¬ 
cratic types which operates under a jiro- 
graiii set np bv the central office hut per¬ 
mits of variations hy the staff to meet 
eoinmunity needs, and ( 3 ) the democra¬ 
tic type in whose planning and adminis¬ 
tration the people of a community have 
a large part. Air. Feldman’s article deals 
with the third type of center. 
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community, it will be of invaluable aid to the 
staff and to the center. 

The council should consist of the leaders of the 
neighborhood which the center serves. Council 
members can do much to create good-will toward 
the center. .Since they have a voice in determining 
])oIicies they can interpret them to the jteople of 
their neighborhood with whom they come in daily 
contact. They can also be of aid to the staff in help¬ 
ing them to have the jtrojter pers])ective regarding 
the reaction of the people toward the program. 
They know, because they are close to the people, 
whether or not an activity is successful. Since the 
council members are their friends and neighbors, 
the people of the community will go to them with 
their criticisms and suggestions more readily than 
they would go to staff members. 

Adapting Policies to Center Needs 

In this type of center the central office sets up 
the general policies a])plying to all centers. These 
l)olicies, worded in general terms, arc interjtreted 
individually by the staff to fit the needs of their 
centers. One of these ])olicics jiertains to the 
hours the centers are to operate. minimum time 
is set up and it is ojitional with the staff of the 
different centers if more time is added. In this 
\Miy the iirogram of a center can be c.xpandcd to 
a greater e.xtent than if the time were absolutely 
fixed. 

The central office determines the forms and 
types of rejjorts to he filled out aiul sent in at a 
set time. It also decides the number of peojile who 
shall compose the center's staff anrl the amount of 
money each center may s])cnd on Icadershij) for 
special activity groups. The amount of money 
siient for the different activities is determined by 
the central office, but the tvjie of activity to be 
sponsored in each center is left to the discretion 
of the staff and the council. This plan gives each 
center an oiiportunity to develop those activities 
best suited to its ])eoi)le and from which they will 
derive the greatest Ijenefit. It also develojis the 
greatest amount of self-expression for all con¬ 
cerned and asstires success for the activities that 
are i>ut on because only those activities are siwii- 
sored in which the people of the district have in- 
ilicatcd their interest. 

I’lidcr this ])lan one center may carry on a 
siilciulid program in li.'indcraft, another in music, 
;i ihiril in drama and still another in art, the de¬ 
ciding factor in each case In’iiig the desire of the 
people of the community thenisebes. There is no 


question of attempting to compare the work of 
the various centers because they are not following 
one set program, each differing as do the people 
of a district. The staffs of the centers are, as a 
result, not under the strain and worry of having 
to fear comparisons in league standings, number 
of classes, attendance rating and similar details. 

Tbe staff of the central office is a supervisory 
one in the best sense of the word. From their 
greater e.xperience and knowledge they can save 
the staff's and councils many missteps. They can 
guide them along known lines and protect them 
from the trial and error method of finding out 
what is best, though in some instances this 
method is essential in finding out what is best 
suited for the ])articular neighborhood. The cen¬ 
tral office should suggest to the staff and the coun¬ 
cil different activities which they think suitable for 
a certain district and nationality group. 

The central office arranges for staff meetings 
for all the centers so that workers may discuss 
common problems and help to decide upon general 
policies that will govern all centers. Thus staff 
members know why certain genera! policies are 
set u]) and are able to interpret them to the people 
of their centers. 

Developing the Program 

The community center ])rogram should rci)re- 
seiit a cross section of the tlesires, needs and 
abilities of the ]>eo])le of the community served. 
It must be as broad as human desires: under no 
condition shall it be narrow, serving only one sec¬ 
tion of the community. The jirogram must be of 
such a nature that the people of the neighborhood 
will be able to take i>art in it and will derive joy 
and benefit from this participation. It must of 
necessity cover many activities. 

Most activities under this system begin with 
a small number of i)articipants. but if a ])ar- 
ticular activity has the proi)er a])])cal the class 
will increase. Some groups, however, will always 
be small because of the limited appeal of the ac¬ 
tivity. lieginning a class with a small interested 
grouj) will help to insure tlie success of the activ¬ 
ity, especially if the leader has the ability to keep 
the interest of the group alive through the sub¬ 
ject matter presented. With the small grouj) the 
leader has an op])ortunity to tlctcrmine the ability 
of each member. I Ic can then plan his program to 
fit the ca])acity of the individual. I’ecause of this, 
members of the group will derive much benefit 
from activity and will urge their friends to join. 
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The activity, built on a solid 
foundation of satisfaction, 
wll then create good-will 
for the center. 

With a large number the 
leader does not have the op¬ 
portunity to study the peo-' 
pie in the group and can¬ 
not plan the work to fit the 
individual. If the interest 
of the member is not very 
keen he will soon drop out 
and others will follow. This 


“Nine times out of ten a newcomer's 
first impression of the social center is 
received from the doorman. He is the 
gateway to the center. 

“As a doorman you have a dual func¬ 
tion—you are a watchman and you are 
a reception committee of one. 

“Guard your post with firm kindness 
and kind firmness. Put people who seem 
strange at ease by a personal welcome. 

“Remember there is magic in a smile. 
Radiate cheerfulness.” 

From Bnlletin Issued by the Extension 
Department, Milwaukee Public Schools. 


position that requires a 
great deal of tact and any 
one occupying it must know 
when to be harsh and when 
to be lenient; when to be 
firm and when to be easy. 
He must be able to adjust 
himself quickly to different 
conditions, to make people 
of all ages feel at home, and 
be able to go from a child’s 
problem one moment to that 
of an adult at the next. 


has a bad effect on the class as a whole and soon 
the project is marked as a failure. This is not 
always true because in some activities a compe¬ 
tent leader can handle a large group and keep 
their interest. 

With the small group the leader is able more 
quickly to impart knowledge to the individuals, 
and as new members join the class the older mem¬ 
bers can assist the new members to acquire the 
first steps in the activity. Again, some projects 
that are very much worth while will have a limited 
appeal. If it is the policy of the system to work 
with small groups the center can sponsor them. 
These activities help the program and enrich the 
lives of the people participating in them and 
through them the life of the community. 

In developing a program for the center it is de¬ 
sirable to begin with some activities which have 
been tried in other centers and found to appeal to 
different nationality groups. Some centers located 
in buildings not designed for community centers 
cannot put all these projects into effect. If old 
school buildings are used for community center 
purposes, it will be impossible to put into effect 
the projects listed in the following pages unless 
some money is spent on remodeling. The activi¬ 
ties discussed here are offered as suggestions; ex¬ 
perience has shown that they should be given con¬ 
sideration in the development of a program. 

Administration Problems 
Welcoming the Neivcomer 

Since there are always people entering the com¬ 
munity center building for the first time, it is im¬ 
portant to have some one at the door to welcome 
newcomers. The first impression the visitor re¬ 
ceives of the center is through this individual. It 
is therefore desirable to have some one with a 
pleasing personality, who greets every one with a 
smile and who has the patience of Jove! It is a 


Facilities 

If possible, arrange to have a check room close 
to the entrance of the center. This helps in several 
ways to create the club atmosphere desired. If an 
individual checks his coat and hat, he will usually 
stay longer and will take part in a greater number 
of activities. Moreover, there is the practical con¬ 
sideration that if an individual has broken any of 
the rules of the center, it is easier to find him if 
it is necessary for him to go to a check room for 
his belongings. The checking of clothes also adds 
a great deal to the appearance of the rooms in 
which the different groups meet. If clothes are 
scattered about, it detracts from the atmosphere 
of the club rooms. 

Open Activities 

Each center should have some type of open ac¬ 
tivities available to all without formality. This 
type of activity has a special appeal for the 
stranger on his first visit to the center and for 
members of various groups and clubs not in ses¬ 
sion. It gives the newcomer an opportunity to see 
some of the activities and to become acquainted. 
It affords the leader in the open activities room 
an opportunity to study the individual and to 
find out what he or she is interested in and then 
to direct him to that special group. The open 
activity has the advantage of giving members of 
the center who belong to a special group the op¬ 
portunity to participate in some activity at the 
center when their groups are not meeting. The 
open activities room is especially helpful to the 
person who does not wish to join any club which 
necessitates his coming at a special time and pay¬ 
ing dues. 

There are several kinds of open activities rooms 
such as the library, quiet game room, active game 
room, and the billiard room. Each of these rooms 
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will attract a difTerent type of person, some going chibs. This assistance is especially valuable for 

to two or three of them during the evening. dramatic groups, debating elubs and groups study- 

In the quiet game rcxim there arc a number of ing special projects. It also helps to create the 

table games in which one to four or more people proper atmosphere at the center, 

may play. The leader in this room must be an e.x- The active game or rough house room is ex¬ 
ceptional person, able to keep people of difTerent actly what its name implies. It is a place where 

tastes interested in the various games and success- the participants can indulge in very active games 

ful in winning their confidence. He must be able to that require a great deal of physical effort. The 

arrange for tournaments in various games, seeing room should have bare walls, and electric light 

to it that no one monopolizes any popular game. fi.xtures should be screened. There should not be 

If the right type of leader is in charge he can de- any juts from the wall into the room; all walls 

velop the quiet game room into one of the most should l)e straight. This room will appeal to boys 

popular rooms in the center and can make it a and young men who want to take part in games 

starting point from which people will Ijecome in- of a very informal nature that require great phy- 

terested in the other activities of the center. The sical exercise. Low organized games are jwpular 

atmos])here of the game room should he one of in this room. The active game room is beneficial 

welcome to all with no restrictions of any kind in that it helps young men to get rid of their ex- 

except that no one may disturb his neighbor. cess energy. It will satisfy the needs of certain in- 

The stranger at the center should be warmly dividuals in the community who may he the cause 

welcomed and made to feel at home in the game of a great deal of worry on the part of the staff 

room. As there arc many games that one person if such a room is not provided, 

may play alone, there is no necessity for his com- The billiard room should have a friendly at- 

ing in contact with any one until he gets his bear- mosphere and should he removed as far as possi- 

ings, and it should he ])ossible for him to look on hie from the atmosphere of the commercial bil- 
until he feels himself on familiar ground. In this liard room. Children ought not he allowed in this 

room a stranger will readily absorb some of the room and an age limit of at least seventeen should 

atmos])herc of the center and will soon desire to he enforced, liilliards is a game of skill, and if 

jtarticipatc in other activities. ])ro])erly supcrvi.sed should not be objectionable in 

The library is another o|)en activities room that any center, 
a center should have. In many cities the public ICvery center should have, if possible, a recre- 

lihrary will establish a branch library at the cen- ation or club room fitted out as a real club room 

ter, furnishing the books and the librarian. This with as gtxxl a quality of furniture as it is pos- 

is a very hap])y and desirable arrangement. Many sible to buy with the money available. It is de- 

|)eo])le are interested 
in reading and enjoy 
spending an hour or 
so at the library. If 
there is a branch li¬ 
brary within walking 
distance of their 
homes, they will take 
tidvantage of it. .’\ 
branch library in the 
center can be of great 
assistance in devclo]>- 
ing programs for the 

Quiet game rooms are 
among the essentiol 
feotures of today's 
community centers 



Covrifsy fifodinp, f’a., Dff^rtmrnt cf Public ReetfOli^ 
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sirable that the room be furnished by the differ¬ 
ent groups of the center and that as much of the 
decoration of the room as possible should be done 
by the members. This is important for several 
reasons. The members will take greater pride in 
the room and will feel that it really belongs to 
them if they have had a part in the planning and 
making of the furnishings. Moreover, it is a con¬ 
stant source of pride to the members to be able to 
point out to their friends what they have done. 
Each club should have a pennant or emblem or 
token of some kind which will represent them in 
the club room. It develops pride in the members 
of the club to have such recognition and makes 
them strive to do something outstanding for the 
recreation room. 

The recreation room provides an excellent place 
to display the handcraft work of the different 
groups. This is one way of showing what the ac¬ 
tivities groups are doing, is a means of getting 
others interested, and a way of giving public rec¬ 
ognition to the members in the activities group. 
A recreation room can be made to give a friendly 
atmosphere to the center. It should be a club room 
open to all, a place to meet one’s friends and to 
sit and chat. 

In the open activities rooms a member of the 
center is not required to join anything of a spe¬ 
cific nature or to obligate himself to do any par¬ 
ticular thing. He may attend any of the open ac¬ 
tivities at any time and as often as he wishes. 
Attendance does not require payment on his part. 
After he has attended these open activities it is 
natural to suppose he may become interested in 
some of the activities which may be called “closed” 
ones. If the program has been properly developed, 
there must be some type of activity in which he 
will wish to take part. 

Closed Activities 

A program of closed activities should be made 
as broad as it is possible with the facilities and 
money available. With a little ingenuity and with 
the cooperation from outside individuals and 
agencies, a broad program can be developed with 
little money and with limited facilities. 

Handcraft. There are 'some activities that all 
seem to enjoy. Of course, these will differ in 
form with each racial group, and the plane on 
which the groups carry on a particular activity 
will be different because of the education and 
ability of each group; nevertheless, all will enjoy 
the activity. Such an activity is handcraft. Every 


one seems to lik^jfo do something with his hands. 
The type of handcraft will differ with the various 
nationalities and with the amount of previous 
training the group has had. Handcraft projects 
can be carried on at every center, some with very 
little expense, while others require a considerable 
outlay of money. The material used in some pro¬ 
jects may be obtained for nothing. A project of 
this type is linoleum block i)rinting. Linoleum 
can be secured from any shop which lays floors. 
In this process there are always some pieces left 
which, though varying in size, will be suitable for 
linoleum block printing. The tools needed are 
very simple and inexpensive, and any one can 
learn in a short time to make artistic block prints. 
This is a good project for holiday cards as in¬ 
dividual desig^ns can be made. Block printing can 
also be effectively used in printing cloth. 

Soap carving is another ine.xpensive type of 
handcraft which gives an opportunity for the par¬ 
ticipant to develop his artistic ability. Making 
water colors is another interesting activity, and it 
is amazing to see what people can do with water 
colors or charcoal. Beautiful things can be made 
at little expense with crayonex used on muslin. 

If a manual training shop is available and ma¬ 
terial can be purchased, the possibilities of hand¬ 
craft at a center immediately widen. A great va¬ 
riety of things can be made in a manual training 
shop, the only limitation being the skill of the 
workers and the amount of money that can be 
spent for material. Attractive articles that are 
very ine.xpensive have, however, been made in 
center shops. 

-An art metal craft shop is also desirable if 
equipment and instruction are available. So many 
articles can be made in this type of activity which 
are of real value in the home that a great number 
of people will want to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

Sewing is always popular at the centers. Mem¬ 
bers of the class may remodel old clothes and 
make new clothes for their children and them¬ 
selves. A sewing class will suijply a need in any 
di.strict. If a center is located in a district where 
embroidery is possible, it should sponsor such a 
class. 

Music. Music is another activity with univer¬ 
sal appeal. In developing a music program the 
staff and council of the center can usually secure 
some outside assistance. In most cities there 
are musical organizations or individuals who will 
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Handcrofl projects 
can be carried on in 
all community cen¬ 
ters by all notion- 
ality groups 

be glad to help in 
planning a program. 

This aid may come 
in the form of 
money, of supply¬ 
ing leaders or lend¬ 
ing music for the 
various groups to 
use. The tssential 
for the success of 
the music program 
is that right leader¬ 
ship be secured. 

After a center has taken the first step, the pro¬ 
gram will naturally grow, one activity leading to 
another. In initiating the music program it may be 
necessary to start at a lower level than the director 
desires. But from that beginning standards can 
gradually be raised until a better appreciation is 
developed. 

There arc many forms of music activities jios- 
siblc in a center. In some instances the partici¬ 
pants may furnish their own instruments, leader 
and music. In others, it will be necessary for the 
center to supply the music and leader, though oc¬ 
casionally the grouj) itself will provide a leader. 

The racial background of the groups that come 
to the center will to a great degree determine 
what can best be attempted in first developing a 
program. If the center has no money and is lack¬ 
ing in leadership, it can begin hy spon.soring a 
music festival among organized groups of its im¬ 
mediate district. This event should be a festival 
and not a contest. Xo judging should be per¬ 
mitted and no awards oflercd. The groups should 
be made to feel that they arc taking part in the 
festival for the joy of it. and to hear and see 
what others are doing. They should be made to 
understand that they will not be re(|uired to sing 
a .set I'iecc btit may sing the music they know best; 
that the smaller group not having financial re¬ 
sources will have the .same op|)ortunity as those 
having greater rc.sourees. 

A festival of this tyj)c has been conducted for 
four years by a community Center located in a 


distriet with a large colored iX)pulation. The 
council and the staff decided to sponsor a song 
festival by colored church choirs. Each colored 
choir in the city was invited to attend; ten ac¬ 
cepted the invitation. Eiach choir was asked to 
sing two numbers, one a Negro spiritual. Some of 
the larger choirs did not enter, but the smaller 
choirs were glad to take part and make a public 
appearance perhaps for the first time. A festive 
sjjirit pervaded the scene that evening, and joyous 
laughter rang throughout the building. 

In this type of festival the leader must be care¬ 
ful to avoid showing partiality to any group. In 
this i)articular festival choruses were arranged in 
the program alphabetically. When the choirs be¬ 
gan to sing there was no restraint; they all sang 
for the joy of singing and to show their friends 
what they could do. The audience showed its ap¬ 
preciation by applauding the choirs most gener¬ 
ously. Every one seemed to i)c impressed with the 
beautiful singing and friendly spirit that pre¬ 
vailed. The success of the festival was assured, 
and it became an annual event. 

.•\ftcr four years it is possible to judge what 
this festival has done for choir singing among the 
colored churches of the city. The standard of 
music has been raised. So eager arc the choirs to 
participate in the festival that nothing is per¬ 
mitted to interfere with their taking part. While 
it is true that no formal judging is done. |x?ople in 
the audience and the members of the other choirs 
.serve as informal judges. All the choirs are aw’are 
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of this and try hard to improve the quality of 
their music. The festival has been the means of 
building up some of the smaller choirs. It is also 
a medium for honoring the members of the com¬ 
munity center council. At every festival all the 
members of the council appear on the stage so that 
the audience may see who has sponsored the fes¬ 
tival. The council members consider this a great 
honor. 

In every community there are people who have 
had some instruction in music either in high 
school, college, or with a private teacher, and who 
would enjoy playing semi-classical ahd classical 
selections. Some players of jazz bands would also 
enjoy an evening of ensemble playing of this type. 
Unfortunately very few cities have orchestras open 
to the general public that play the better type of 
music, though their number is increasing. The 
success of such orchestras will depend entirely 
upon the conductor whose responsibility it is to 
take players of varying abilities and mold them 
into a finished ensemble. During this process the 
conductor must make the players enjoy their re¬ 
hearsals. He must be a finished musician with a 
tremendous amount of patience. The right type 
of man can develop an outstanding orchestra. 
Such an orchestra will supply the needs of cer¬ 
tain people in the community as nothing else can. 

Dramatics. Dramatics should be developed in 
every community center. The plane upon which 
dramatics is presented at the beginning will set the 
standard for the center. One of the best clubs 
should be urged to give the first play—one that 
has been selected with the greatest of care; one 
that is fine and still not over the heads of the 
audience and not above the ability of the group 
presenting the play. 

After the play has been selected, the ne.xt step 
is the building of seenery. A set of seenery will 
do more to eneourage dramatics in a community 
center than any one thing. There is something 
about aeting before a set of scenery that helps 
create a different atmosphere at rehearsals. The 
building of a set is not a difficult matter. Directions 
on construction can be obtained from any good 
book on scenery building. The set should be as 
substantial as possible because it can be used many 
times. In one center a set was constructed by a 
group who combined with the project a good time. 
They worked for three Sundays. Different people 
brought lunch each time, and every one had a 
share in preparing and serving it. The group 


worked on the set from 9:00 to 12:00 o’elock, 
then took a recess for lunch and enjoyed singing 
and a social period until 2 :oo o’clock, when they 
resumed work continuing until 5 :oo. 

One of the most popular forms of dramatics is 
a minstrel show. The best material available 
should be used, and as much local talent as pos¬ 
sible should be cast even if it is not as good as 
outside talent. When members of the center take 
part, their relatives and friends will come to the 
performance and the center’s staff will have an 
opportunity to make new contacts. 

If the proper ground work has been laid it 
should uot be difficult to interest groups in pro¬ 
ducing one-act plays. If a club has given a suc¬ 
cessful play, other groups will be glad to follow 
its e.xample. 

In sponsoring dramatics the center not only 
gives the people who participate an opportunity to 
express themselves, but offers an opportunity to 
the people in the community to see a play. Great 
numbers of people have never seen plays pre¬ 
sented by people on a stage; in many instances 
the movies are the only form of drama that they 
know. An important part of the drama program, 
therefore, is the education of the audience, many 
of whom are unaccustomed to the spoken drama. 

Social Dancing. Social dancing occupies a 
prominent part in the social life of certain groups. 
If a young man or woman does not know how to 
dance his or her social life is handicapped. For 
that reason the center should conduct a dancing 
class for beginners and engage a competent 
teacher. More progress will be made by the 
students if the class is limited strictly to begin¬ 
ners. Some community centers will find it ad¬ 
visable to conduct a social dance for its entire 
membership once a month. The charge for ad¬ 
mission should be nominal so that all the mem¬ 
bers wishing to attend may come. A high stand¬ 
ard of behavior should be required of every one 
attending, and if this standard is set and enforced 
at the first dance, there is little danger of trouble 
in the future. It is advisable to have the com¬ 
munity center council take charge of the dance. 
They in turn appoint a committee to be responsi¬ 
ble for all arrangements for the dance, selling the 
tickets, arranging for the orchestra and seeing 
that the members are eonducting themselves pro¬ 
perly. They must be made to realize that it is 
their danee, and they are responsible for its suc- 
eess or failure. 
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The Gymnasium and Its Program. The gym¬ 
nasium jilays a part in the life of tlie community 
center. It can dominate the program or it ean take 
its proper ])lace in it. It is easy for the gymnasium 
to assume an imiwrtance whicli it should not have. 
.■\ sehedule of the available times should be ar¬ 
ranged so that the clubs wishing to use the g>'m- 
nasium may have the oi)i)ortunity. One way of 
overemphasizing the importanee of the g)-mnasium 
is by organizing leagues, having speetators at 
games, and devoting a great deal of time of the 
staff to the su])ervision of gymnastic activities. If 
athletics are treated sensibly the gymnasium does 
not become the most important feature of the een- 
ter’s program. Organized leagues should be eon- 
dueted in an athletic center. The eommunity een- 
ter gymnasium should be used only by the grou])s 
attending the eenter. 

Athletic clubs eoming to the eenter should be 
required to hold meetings aeeording to parlia¬ 
mentary law. I'rom the standpoint of edueation 
the meeting is the essential thing for the mem¬ 
bers of the groii]), and every effort should be made 
to sec that nothing interferes with it. It is in their 
business meetings that the members learn jiarlia- 
mentary i)rocedure, self-control, compliance with 
the will of the majority and other worth while 
lessons. Officials in all games jdayed at the cen¬ 
ter's gymnasium should be members of the center 
and iKjt of the staff. All 
f e a m s must show a high 
standard of si)ortmanshi]) and 


conduct. If they do not live up to this standard 
they should be dei)rived of the privileges of the 
gymnasium. The activities of the gymnasium give 
the staff an oiiportunity to help clubs develop self- 
control. learn self-government and how to abide 
by the ruling of the officials. They also provide an 
o])i)ortunity to bring home to the members of the 
center the fact that while the g)-mnasiiim is im- 
portant for physical development, it is not the 
most essential activity of the center. 

Gardening, it is desirable to tnake the sur¬ 
roundings of the community as attractive as pos¬ 
sible. If the center has no vacant land that can be 
converted into a flower garden, every effort should 
be made to achieve this. The garden will add a 
charm to the surroundings of the building tliat 
nothing else can. If the center is located in a dis¬ 
trict of homes that have gardens, the garden will 
kcej) it in harmony with its surroundings. If, 
however, the center is located in a poor district, a 
garden at the center will immediately Ijecome the 
beauty siiot of the neighborhood. As the com¬ 
munity center garden grows and it l)ecomes neces¬ 
sary to thin out flowers, they can go to the j)cople 
of the district who want to have a garden but 
cannot afford to buy jilants. Thus the center's 
garden may become the means of developing gar¬ 
dens throughout the community. 

A garden is one way of increasing the members’ 
l)ride in the center and dc- 
veloi)ing their loyalty to it. 
-As many i)eo])le as jHissibie 


Mask making—one of the activities of a 
drama club in a Milwaukee social center 
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should be asked to help in the actual laying out of 
the garden and the planting of flowers. It is sur¬ 
prising how much personal feeling they have for a 
garden if they do aflittle work in it. Gardening 
can be carried on with very little actual e.xpense 
to the center. In a great majority of communities 
there is an organized garden club that will be 
only too glad to assist in the planning and laying 
out of the garden and in securing plants from its 
members for the community center garden. The 
only e.xpense to the center need be the cost of a 
few simple tools. Sometimes these can be ob¬ 
tained from a seed man or hardware store. 

A garden is a project that has a wide appeal, 
and help is available for every phase of the pro¬ 
ject. The garden at the center will bring returns 
of joy and pleasure to its members, to every one 
who passes by and to every one helping in its 
development. 

The Health Program. The center should spon¬ 
sor some form of a health program. A broader 
and more intensive program can be carried on in 
some districts than in others. There are many 
agencies in every city that will be glad to help in 
the health program of the center. The state and 
city health departments usually have lectures and 
movies that are available; medical associations in 
the city will be glad to arrange to have a com¬ 
petent person speak on some specific phase of the 
health program that the center is stressing. It may 
be possible to arrange a series of lectures on home 
nursing. 

The Center Magazine. The center should 
have some means of publieity whereby its mem¬ 
bers can find out what is being done of general 
interest, what others are doing in the center, and 
can obtain ideas that they may use in their own 
club work. Some form of magazine or newspaper 
seems to be the best type of publication to meet 
this need and to let the outside world know what 
the center is doing. Such a publication can be 
either a weekly, monthly or quarterly periodical, 
depending on how much time can be devoted to it 
and how much material and money are available. 
If it is possible to publish only one issue, that 
issue should be printed. The entire issue, how¬ 
ever, can be mimeographed, a member of the cen¬ 
ter cutting stencils on the typewriter. The publi¬ 
cation staff will collect all materials, run the 
mimeograph machine, collate and bind the issue. 
The design for the cover can be made an incentive 
to the members of the center to do some outstand¬ 


ing artistic work. In each community there is 
some one capable of making a cover design for 
the first issue that will be above the average and 
will set a high standard for future issues. 

Great interest is shown in the center’s publica¬ 
tion by the members. It is one of the best means 
of showing what is being done and is a great aid 
in interesting any one in the center’s activities. It 
helps in securing assistance for the different ac¬ 
tivities and gives the staff valuable training in 
publishing a magazine. 

The magazine is also a means of getting the 
different center groups to work on projects of 
general interest; it helps develop a spirit of co¬ 
operation among the clubs of the center and can 
be made a medium of developing loyalty. Pub¬ 
lishing the magazine gives an opportunity to the 
non-athletic individual to do something at which 
he can win the esteem of his friends. Editing, 
publishing and selling the magazine are a valuable 
training for a good many members of the center. 

Cooperation Essential 

The center should cooperate with all existing 
agencies that work in the community. A number 
of these agencies have their own facilities and 
equipment, some of them different from the cen¬ 
ter’s. If possible arrangements should be made 
whereby these facilities will be available to center 
groups. If a private agency has a swimming pool, 
every effort should be made to secure its use for 
the center’s members. Other agencies, such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves and similar 
organizations, are in need of club rooms where 
they can carry on their programs. There should 
be a close tie-up between the community center 
and civic agencies in order that the center may 
help meet the recreational needs of those cared for 
by private agencies. 

Much more should be done than is being done 
in most cities to secure the cooperation of civic 
clubs, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 
The members of these organizations can be of real 
service to the community of which they are a part. 
It should be possible to show them how they can 
help by sponsoring boys’ clubs and similar activi¬ 
ties. It is not desirable for sponsoring agencies to 
offer material rewards. 

The suggestions offered here by no means cover 
the entire community center field. They merely 
record one worker’s experiences and the policies 
he has found in his particular situation to be most 
helpful. 




Municipal Tennis in Oakland 

By Rod Overton 

Supervisor of Recreation Information 


^/r“VEKVi5()DV TLAV TENNIS.” is thc slogan of the 
Recreation Department of the City of 
Oakland in California, and nowhere is 
there a more fertile field for the development of 
the game, for the city has a highly organized sys¬ 
tem of public recreation centered around its sixty- 
six parks and playgrounds. 

In September 1933, R. Robertson, Superin¬ 
tendent of Reereation, found the Department 
faced with the problem of providing tennis ac¬ 
tivity for an ever increasing number of tennis 
players. Entbusiasm for tennis has licen steadily 
increasing. The demand for tennis courts and a 
tennis program outnumbered everything the de¬ 
partment had to offer. As the result of this de¬ 
mand a comprehensive scheme was inaugurated to 
organize clubs and tennis players into an associa¬ 
tion which would provide a working basis for 
[danning programs. X’arions persons who were 
known to lie familiar with the tennis situation 
were ealled in for a eonference. Presidents of 
local tennis clubs, a few of thc top notch players, 
representatives of private clubs and merchants 
wlio dealt in tennis goo<ls were included in this 
group. 

("tut f>f this conference an organization was 
established which was later to be known as thc 


Oakland Tennis Association. The objects, as set 
up by this group, were; 

1. To promote inter-club play. 

2. To bring together tennis clubs and individ¬ 
uals competing in public court play. 

3. To further the social activities of its mem¬ 
bers. membership to be open to any tennis club 
within the boundaries of Greater Oakland. 

This organization is governed by a general com¬ 
mittee consisting of two representatives from each 
member club and one representative from thc 
Oakland Recreation Department. The group is 
divided into committees as follows; Tournament 
Committee, Referees Committee, Social Commit¬ 
tee, and Ranking Committee, etc. The appoint¬ 
ments are made by the president and approved by 
the Executive Committee which consists of thc 
officers of the association. 

There are no dues paid into thc association with 
thc exception of one dollar a month in payment 
of thirty copies of Tennis Brevities, a four page 
paper published once a month by thc association. 
Funds arc raised by conducting tournaments and 
.social affairs. 

One of the finest activities carried on by thc 
association is thc round of tournaments which arc 
(Conllniifd on page 3f7) 
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Swimming Pool 
Design 

and 

Construction 


O X1-: 01' Tin-; most important 
technical problems in the 
construction of facilities 
for recreation and physical edu¬ 
cation is, without doubt, the de¬ 
sign and construction of a modern 
pool. 



Courtesy 1 .01 Angclrs PUiy<jrouud ami Recreation Department 


s"innning By W. A. KeARNS 

Superintendent of Recreation 


Factors in Construction 
The type of use to be made of a facility is the 
one factor which should determine and guide its 
planning and construction. Important factors for 
consideration in swimming pool construction for 
city use arc: 

1. The location 

2. Indoor or outdoor ])ool 

3. Use to be made of the pool 

4. Space available for parking 

5. Pro.ximity to street car and bus service 

6. Iy|ie and age of people to be served 

7. Relation to other types of recreation 

equipment in same area 

8 . -Amount of money available 

9. Safety 

10. Sanitation 

11. Utility of plan 

The two most important of these items are 
safety and sanitation. The record for swimming 
accidents, fatal and otherwise, is the highest of all 
activities with the exce|)tion of the automobile. 
Ihe construction of a ])ool free from projecting 
corners, side rails and hazards caused by slippery 
curbs and decks, is essential. The eight inch curb¬ 
ing and sanitary gutter pro\ ide an easy band hold 
for the tired .swimmers and assist them in climbing 
out of the pool. A wide deck sloping away from 
the pool, with a curb, permits of easy flushing and 
greater cleanliness. Formerly all decks sloped to¬ 
ward drains at the edge of the pool. This was one 


of the most glaring mistakes made in such 
architecture. 

The proper location of toilets, showers and foot 
pools at entrances is essential to sanitation and 
cleanliness. The white tile construction is much 
preferred. Even in murky water a swimmer can 
be seen over tile much more readily than over any 
other type of material, ei'en a jiainted surface. 

Another safety aid, as well as an addition to 
beauty, is under water lighting, preferable located 
in the walls three or four feet below the surface 
of the water. Clear water, white tile and lights 
make an attractive and efficient combination, and 
much might be said about their contribution to 
the safety of the swimmer and non-swimmer. 

There is considerable difference of opinion on 
the ])art of authorities regarding the 8" bv 8" 
curbing which I have mentioned as desirable. I 
])ersonally prefer the curb because it provides a 
good hand hold, keeps deck splashings from en¬ 
tering the pool, makes a comfortable seat for tired 
swimmers, is useful to beginners in learning to 
dive, serves as anchorage for rope and float divi¬ 
sions across the iiool. and discourages sliding from 
the deck into the pool. 

The depth of the pool, as well as its size and 
shape, should be given careful consideration. The 
magnificent Olympic Pool in Los .Angeles is the 
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ultimate in size and depth lor competition. Few 
siicli ])ool.s will he constructed. The metric meas¬ 
urement is practical, however, for any pool. 
Twenty hy forty meters constitute a larjje prac¬ 
tical type |)ool. A sloi^e of to feet at the deep end. 
3 feet at the shallow with a gradual sloj^e for 25 
meters before the sharp dip to the deep end, 
makes a .satisfactory arrangement. This gives a 
large shallow area for beginners and ])rovides for 
the water play which constitutes three-fourths of 
the use of a city ])ool. If a smaller pool is neces- 
.sary, 75' by 35' is a logical measurement. The 
location of a 10 foot spring-board should be at 
the center of the deep end, at a safe distance from 
intervening low boards. 

In planning dressing rooms and a central coun¬ 
ter, certain fundamental facts should be kept in 
mind. The towel and suit counter and office 
should be located directly in front of the main en¬ 
trance with sufficient s|)ace in the lobby to accom¬ 
modate at least forty i)eople. The rear of the of¬ 
fice shtnild open out on to the deck of the i)ool to 
give, if I'ossible, an unobstructed view of the center 
of the pool from the counter. This enables the 
counter attendant to assist at least in safety pre¬ 
cautions, especially at times when the number of 
life guards is redticed and few peo|)le are swim¬ 
ming. Separate entrances to locker and dressing 
rootns for men and women are obviously essen- 
titil. Windows should open from the central of¬ 
fice into the end of each side dressing room. This 
aids in supervision and service, on cKcasion, 
directly to the dressing room. Whether the i>ool 
is ait indoor or outdoor pool it should be possible 
to luck securely all possible entrances. The most 
dangerous ])ool is, i)erha|)s. the cm|ity swimming 
pool. There are a number of instances where 
poorly locked |K)oIs were left eini)ty. and children 
and even adults have gained admission and have 
dived into the empty or partially filled pool. Fmpty 
pools should be left lighteil as well as locked. 

( *ne of the mt>st glaring mistakes usually made 
in swimming |)ools is not only the inade(|uatc 
sj^are left on the decks immeili;itely surrounding 
the i>ool, but the failure to |>rovide bleacher si)ace 
for spectators. Spectators are 
of two kinds the casual group, 
parents anil others, who desire 
to see I eople in ordinary swim¬ 
ming, .and the sptartators at 
times of compi-tition e.vhibitions, 

I’.alcoiiv space should be jiro- 
\ided with a free view of all 


pool area for indoor pools. Bleachers, preferably 
at the sides of outdoor pools, should be perma¬ 
nently constructed or space left for them. In both 
instances s|)ectators should be absolutely fenced 
or partitioned and in every way prevented from 
walking through or standing on the pool decks. 

Necessary Facilities 

The filtration jilant. showers and miscellaneous 
facilities, such as hair driers and vending 
machines, have a very itnportant jiart. The most 
im])ortant of them, of course, is the filtration sys¬ 
tem. The modern pool must have a good filtration 
plant which will handle the volume of water in a 
maximum of twelve hours. This includes the 
heating and chlorination equipment and insures a 
sanitary, safe pool. 

.After using various kinds of locker systems, 
dressing rooms, devices for caring for valuables 
and what not, I strongly endorse the individual 
bag system which is useti by the Recreation De¬ 
partment of Los .Angeles. It saves space, is suf¬ 
ficient and is convenient for most patrons, and, 
most important of all, makes possible the handling 
of a large number of peo|)le without tying up 
valuable dressing rooms and lockers, as did the 
old i)lan. 

I lair drying f.acilities are neces.sary. A laundry 
shoidd be includetl, and towels furnisbed on a 
basis that will discourage or absolutely jirevent the 
bringing of their own towels by patrons. 

■A first aid room with running water, heat and 
cabinets for su|)plies, is one of the fundamental 
necessities. Ainjile storage space for supidies and 
suitable closets for cleaning equiimient and tools 
should not be overlooked. Inasmuch as there is 
considerable revenue ])ossible from a concession 
stand, this shoidd be located prefereably in the 
lobby. It is often combined logically with the 
service counter. .A good plan in a large lobby 
wotdd be the L' shaped concession counter ex¬ 
tending toward the entrance which more or less 
diiides the lobby, being flanked by the women’s 
counter and the men’s counter. 

The general architectural design — and this 
would follow the trends of ar¬ 
chitecture in the community— 
would be. of cour.sc. much more 
complicated in a closed swim¬ 
ming |)ool than the o(>en type. 
On the Pacific Coast the mis¬ 
sion tyi>c is the most attractive. 

K I'lihiiKfi/ I'll fiiyc .'.‘i'J 


Mr. Kenrns is Superintendent 
of Beereation and Director of 
Physieiil Ivliieation in the city 
>ehoid« of San Diepo, (California. 
I he paper pre.«ented here was 
given Ml (lie district, ronferenco 
held in Santa Barbara last April. 



Crippled Children 



By Eleanor Boykin 

New York City 


Courtesy Association for Aid of Crippled Children 

W HEN WE THINK of childhood, we think of 
boys romping pell-mell over one another in 
vacant lots, of girls tirelessly skipping 
rope, of Christopher Robins going with Puppy 
“in the hills to roll and play.’’ Yet there are in 
the United States, by the conservative estimate of 
the last White House Conference on the Child, no 
less than 300,000 children who, because of 
shrunken or missing limbs, crooked backs or un¬ 
sound bones, do not fit into these pictures of 
ordinary youth. For them to have the play ex¬ 
periences vital to a balanced, normal childhood, 
without danger to weak muscles or spines, their 
recreation must be carefully planned and 
supervised. 

Crippled children, however, do not want to play 
emasculated games which emphasize their differ¬ 
ence from their brothers and sisters. And those 
engaged in work for the maimed encourage this 
attitude, having found that the more nearly nor¬ 
mal the play activities of the ithysically handi¬ 
capped are, the easier it is for them to avoid de¬ 
velopment of psychological handicaps. The recre¬ 
ational problem of organizations serving crippled 
children is not to find new and different games 
for them but to provide trained supervisors to 
lead them in their play and adapt ordinary games 
to their limited abilities. 


Information recently assembled 
by the Committee on Cripples of the 
Y elfare Council of Xew York City 
reveals that baseball is the leading 
recreational activity in institutions 
for the crippled in the metropolitan 
district. With few e.xceptions, the 
country homes and camps for crippled children 
around New York feature baseball, and at the 
Crippled Children’s Free School in the midst of 
New York’s East Side an indoor version of the 
game is played on the school roof, with those who 
cannot participate taking turns as umpires. 

In playing the game, the young victims of in¬ 
fantile paralysis, spinal curvatures, and bone tu¬ 
berculosis make no concessions to crutches and 
braces. The strictest sand-lot rules are followed, 
except that a boy or girl with good legs may run 
for a batter who has only good arms. 

It is not unusual for the baseball enthusiasts in 
an institution to challenge the village boys’ team 
to a game or a series. At the New York Rotary 
Club’s Camp Cheerful on Fire Island, where 
competitive baseball is played throughout the sum¬ 
mer, the handicapped youngsters have never lost 
a game to the normal boys. 

Football, minus tackling, is another popular 
sport at this camp, and volley ball, bat hand ball, 
boxing, and racing are all included in the athletic 
contests. The opponents in wrestling matches 
tussle sitting down, but they follow the intercol¬ 
legiate rules, nevertheless! Those responsible for 
the camp’s activities see a relationship between 
its comprehensive, body- and character-building 
recreational program and the fact that no boys 
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who have had an outing at Camp Cheerful in the 
five years of its existence have been brought be¬ 
fore the juvenile courts on any charge. 

Croquet and tennis are favorite games of the 
cripples at the Lulu Thorley Lyons summer home 
conducted at Claverack. Xew York, by the Walter 
Scott Free Industrial School, the tempo of the 
play being adjusted to the agility of the players. 
At St. .-\gnes’ Hospital for Crippled Children at 
White Plains, an institution of the Catholic Chari¬ 
ties of Xew \ork City, roller skating on a cement 
rink is one of the principal outdoor amusements. 

In connection with its vocational training 
classes, the Institute for the Crippled and Dis¬ 
abled carries on a year-round recreational pro¬ 
gram. A playroom fitted out with gv-mnastic 
equipment and game tables is open every after¬ 
noon from four-thirty to six with a supervisor 
in charge. During the summer, picnics are ar¬ 
ranged when the physically handicapped young 
people contest in one-legged and two-legged races, 
tug-of-war, and other active games besides base¬ 
ball which is always the princijial event of the 
day. Dances are given throughout the winter, and 
to these normal boys and girls are invited. The 
lame and the straight dance together, paying no 
attention to breaks in rbythni, and the non-par¬ 
ticipating visitor .soon ceases to be conscious of the 
difference from ordinary dances. 

The class in tap dancing at the Crippled Chil¬ 
dren's East Side b'ree School is always filled. 
Many boys and girls with braced legs or mis¬ 
shapen backs have, in learning to jig. lost their 
fear of physical handicaps. Drop in at this school 
any afternoon, and you will find the large roof 
playground thronged with boys and girls playing 
various games under the guidance of a social 
worker. One afternoon it will be the boys’ turn 
to have the flo(3r, and among the ball or bean bag 
throwers you will see every 
type of cripple — one with 
congenitally m a 1 f o r m e d 
hands and feet, one with 
Potts' disease, one with 
marks of infantile paralysis 
— each competing in the jday 
without the slightest con¬ 
sciousness of his handicaj). 

The girls meanwhile i)lay at 
the tables which line the wall 
the seated games - - ptircliesi, 
jackstraws, piu/.les, dominoes 
ind cards. The floor space 


will be theirs for active games the next day. The 
normality of the play and the joyousness of the 
players makes pity for the abnormal bodies seem 
out of place. 

In all institutions for the crippled, dramatics 
are one of the most popular and helpful forms of 
recreation. Spectators do not think it strange if 
a pirate swaggers on the stage supported by 
crutches, or if a princess is wheeled into the court¬ 
room. And many young cripples, finding they 
can interpret a stage character, lose their feeling 
of inferiority. Period plays are usual because cos¬ 
tumes can often hide every evidence of affliction. 
Even ballets are given by crippled children’s 
groups, when there is some one to plan them, each 
child taking such part as his or her range of 
movement makes possible. 

The “Mikado” was given last summer by the 
children in the Spring \’’alley summer home of the 
Xew York Philanthropic League, rehearsals in 
the evenings alternating with campfire games. At 
Wavecrest Home on Long Island, an institution 
of the Hrooklyn Children's .Aid Society, the dra¬ 
matic event of the spring was a performance of 
“The King's Henchman,” given with portions of 
the music on the phonograph. In addition to a 
greater appreciation of musical and dramatic art, 
one outgrowth of the production was an increase 
in courtesy among the children, resulting from the 
social training of deferential speeches addressed 
to “My Lord” or “My Lady.’’ 

I’.ecause of its socializing influence, music has a 
leading part in recreational programs for children 
set ajiart from others by affliction. Group sing¬ 
ing is a feature in all institutions for the crip¬ 
pled, and many have bands with one-armed bass 
drummers and one-legged trumpeters as well. 
The band of St. Giles, a home for crippled chil¬ 
dren maintained by Long Island Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
took second prize last sunt- 
mcr at the county fair in 
comi)ctition with school 
bands. A crippled boys’ band, 
which furnishes music for 
dramatic entertainments, is 
one of the recreational activi¬ 
ties of the Convalescent 
Home for Hebrew Children 
at Rockaway Park, I-ong 
Island. \”ery small children 
fettered by braces and sup- 

(C niilinurii on {'injf t 


“It is nnfortiiiiatc that limited funds 
havi' caused many home.s for disabled 
children to di.speiise with a director 
of leisure time activities and eon.se- 
(picntly to curtail active play oppor¬ 
tunities. In some instances, vidiin- 
teers have olTercd help in the emer- 
gimcy. hut they cannot supply the full 
need. For an agency ministering to 
crippled children to have the right 
sort of recreational program, provi¬ 
sion for ('(piipment and a play super¬ 
visor must lx* ruade iu the budget."-— 
Criiro Rvvth'r. 
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A Toy Shop For Children of Dayton 


By Dorothy J. MacLean 

Secretary for Younger Girls 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A S THE first step in the development of our 
^ toy shop project, we held a toy shower 
which was handled by the Committee on 
Work with Younger Girls. In securing the toys 
donations were requested in four of the schools 
of Dayton, in two of which the association had 
clubs and in the other two previous contacts with 
the principals. The newspapers were used rather 
extensively for publicity. 

The shop was opened on January 12th with a 
total of eighteen children registering. Interest 
has grown until we now have 73 borrowers, 36 
boys and 37 girls. The shop is open on Friday 
afternoon of each week from 3:30 to 5 :oo o’clock. 
It is under the supervision of a member of the 
Younger Girls’ Committee, assisted by another 
volunteer and a committee of seven girls. 

The Procedure 

A white card is made out for each toy and the 
corresponding number is attached to the toy with 
adhesive tape. The information asked for on the 
card is as follows: 

TOY LENDING SHOP 
Dayton, Ohio 
Y. W. C. A. 

Kind of Toy. 

Number. 

Date Dote 

Age Group Nome of Child Address Borroiecd Returned Condition* 


•Condition —D. Damaged; E. Excellent: F. Fair; G. Good. 


Miss ^lacLean writes that after 
seeing the article in the Novein- 
ber issue of Recre.ATION telling 
about the New York Toycry, she 
decided to work out a similar 
plan as a year-round service 
project in connection with the 
program for younger girls. 


Y'hen the child comes to the shop, he takes 
his chosen toy to the desk and the worker on duty 
takes his name, address and age and the toy num¬ 
ber on a mimeographed pink sheet which reads as 
follows: 

TOY LENDING SHOP 
Day'ton, Ohio 
Y. W. C. A. 

Name. 

Address . 

Age. Toy No. 

The information on this slip is then transferred 
to the white card which is filed. When the child 
takes out a toy, the card in the master file is 
marked with a green signal; when the toy is re¬ 
turned this signal is removed. If the toy is not 
returned at the end of a week a red signal is 
added to the green one. and a notice is sent the 
child. If the toy is not brought back the follow¬ 
ing week it is sent for. 

Dolls are loaned out on a rather different basis 
from the other toys which the children take out 
for a week and then return. We put the dolls 
on the shelves without clothes, but provide a box 
of cloth and materials from which the child may 
clioose material to make a dress for her doll. 
She is required to bring the doll back each week 
for six weeks so that we may check on the prog¬ 
ress made in the dressmaking. At the end of six 
weeks the doll is hers if she has given it proper 
care. 

We find that the larger toys are the best liked, 
and we have a long reserve list for some of them, 
f Coittiniied nn pane 35S) 
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How to Succeed at Parties 


T hk ge.veralitv of men, whicii is another and 
ratlier more stylish way of saying “most peo¬ 
ple,’’ go to parties either (a) anxious to avoid 
making fools of themselves, or (b) determined to 
be the life and soul of the thing from the moment 
they arrive (wearing a false nose and tripping 
humorously over the mat) on the doorstep. I 
shall deal with Class (b) first, jtartly because I 
can no langer contain my indignation against the 
revolting attitude of mind that memhershi]) of 
this class implies. 

If common sense instead of convention dic¬ 
tated the preliminary negotiations for (at least) 
the more informal ty|)e of evening function, every 
invitation in which 1 had a say would be accom¬ 
panied by a questionnaire including among many 
others the following questions; 

“Do you know, and have you at any time per¬ 
formed any tricks with matches?” 

“W’ould you he prejiared on the slightest pro¬ 
vocation to organize the cleanly and enjoyable 
game of bobbing for ai)|)les: and, if so, have you 
any particularly iugeuious a?id mirth-provoking 
foifcits to suggest for the beuefit of the worst 
performer, whose name 1 need not specify?” 

“Do you sing comic songs?’’ 

“Is it in your opinion essential to the projicr 
enjoyment of the evening that 1 should have to 
bend right over backwards in the i)resencc of a 
large audience and try to pick pins nut of the 
carpet with my teeth, while that horrible lilowson 
woman makes remarks about the lining of mv 
waistcoat ?” 

“Would you he so kind as to hold forth at 
great length and halfway through the game about 
the rither (and more correct) way of i)laving 
rummy that you learned on hoard shi])?” 

"Was it you who suggested, at that intolerable 
affair at the Pattersons last 
Christmas, that we should all 
go out in our ])aper-hats aiifl 
sing carols outside the nolicc 
station ?” 

“Have you ever owned or 
wished to own any kind of 
imitation inkstain, synthetic 


rubber beetle, mechanised mouse or Harmless 
and Original Joke of any variety whatsoever?” 

“And finally, will you promise to lead us all 
off into the dining room for a game of hlow-foot- 
ball just when we are all wondering whether we 
still have strength enough left to get to bed?” 

Any person answering “Yes” to all—or indeed 
any—of these questions would of course be rig¬ 
orously refused admission “on the night.” But 
this, after all, is no more than a cherished dream, 
and those who wish to bully their way to success 
by the hideous methods I have indicated will, I 
suppose, continue to be allowed to do so. You 
will not e.xpect me surely to help them on their 
joyless course by discrihing Fifty First-Class 
Match-Tricks or The Great Bamboozle of 1933 
—Try it on Uncle! 

“None the less.” you will say, “much as we de¬ 
test the kind of man who T'o/im/on’/y gets up and 
makes a buffoon of himself before the company, 
there are times when we ourselves are forced 
through the i)ressure of public opinion to follow' 
suit, and what are we to do then? Here, if any¬ 
where, is a i)oint on which your assistance and 
advice would he gratefully received.” 

I know exactly what you mean. During a lull 
in the guessing-games that crass idiot Percival 
(who has probably learned a new card-trick and 
wants to show it olf) says why shouldn’t we have 
an entertainment and everyone contribute an 
item? The suggestion is greeted with an en¬ 
thusiasm which shows that a single dissentient 
voice would gain not a semblance of a hearing. 
The Merrick family would love to do a charade: 
old Kohinsou will oblige with a song; Miss Cur¬ 
tis has already dasheil upstairs to preixire for her 
well-kiiow im])ersonation of Mrs. Pankhurst: and 
so the dismal orgy liegins. Percival doe.s his 
trick (at the third attcmiit), 
Robinson is in excellent 
voice. Miss Curtis surpasses 
herself, and even that ohjec- 
tiouahle little man, Richards, 
brings the house down with 
his Impression of an Engine- 

(( onliiiual 111) .'’ii;'!' .'S'iJ 


Thoiigli we run the ri.ik of inrurring 
the ehiiriu' of heresy, and the no less 
leriousone of frivollly. as well, we are 
lieverllieh ss ventiiriiig to |iiil>li‘li this 
deliglitfiil hit of satire, which is re¬ 
printed by permission of the Pro¬ 
prietors of /’nnr/i. I/Oiidon. 



Tennis Technique 


I N 1905 there were only By H. D. Edgren, Ph.B., M.P.E 
thirty tennis courts in 
Chicago; today there 

are seven hundred fifty, and these are not suf¬ 
ficient to meet the demand for play on the part 
of old and young of both sexes. A similar state¬ 
ment might be made concerning many other cities 
in the United States. Not only are outdoor courts 
on the increase but many cities are developing in¬ 
door courts as well. 

What are some of the reasons for the popu¬ 
larity of this game? 

1. It is a game that one can continue to play through¬ 
out life. 

2. One can usually choose opponents of his own ability. 

3. Both sexes can play together. 

4. It gives a maximum amount of physical activity in a 
short period. 

5. Unlike most team games, it requires only two indi¬ 
viduals for competition. 

6. It is not an expensive type of recreation. 

7. In addition to giving opportunity for physical activity, 
it also promotes social intercourse. 

8. Perfection of technique continues to challenge even 
the better tennis players. 

What can a ithysical director or recreational 
director do to contribute to the development of 
this game in his community? We may not have 
courts adjoining our building or in the immediate 
neighborhood, but I believe there are boys and 
men in our membership and groups of young men 
and women in churches and clubs who would ap¬ 
preciate some help from the local physical 
director. No one likes to be a “dub” or to remain 
at the same level of ability for a long period, and 
so we will find ready listeners if we are willing 
to contribute our knowledge and ability in the 
furtherance of this sport. Dr. Jacks, in Educa¬ 
tion Through Recreation, says: “Satisfaction in 
any activity is directly in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of skill 
in that activity.” If this be 
true, then we should be will¬ 
ing to aid individuals for the 
sake of allowing them to get 
greater satisfaction from this 
outdoor sportsman's game. 

1. The physical director can urge 
old and young of both se.xes 
to learn to play this whole¬ 
some summer game. 


It is not customary for Rec.REATIO.N 
to carry such technical material as 
this article discusses, hut there is 
so much interest in tennis at puh 
lie recreation centers that we be 
lieve many of our readers will wel 
eoine the exceedingly practical 
suggestions offered. Mr. Etlgren is 
Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education at the George Williams 
College. Chicago. 


2. He can lend his support 
and help in the develop¬ 
ment of tennis clubs 
within the Association. 

3. He can teach methods and drills for indoor practice. 

4. He can demonstrate good technique in the various 

fundamentals of the game. 

5. He can advise on the selection of tennis equipment for 

beginners. 

6. He can develop courses of instruction and practice for 

beginners and advanced pupils. 

In the author’s experience, tennis players in 
every community fall into three categories, name¬ 
ly, beginners, average players, and players of 
superior ability. 

I will attempt to point out some weaknesses and 
difficulties encountered by players in each of these 
groups and to offer some suggestions to counter¬ 
act these difficulties. 

Suggestions to Beginners 

1. Choose the 1)est racquet you can afford; be sure it is 

light enough that you can swing it and move it 
from forehand to backhand without any difficulty. 
Keep racquet in press when not in use, and keep it 
away from any moisture. 

2. The court is a definite size; the net is a definite height; 

so keep your eyes on the moving object—the ball. 

3. Grasp the handle of the racquet so that the heel of 

the hand presses against the leather at the end of 
the racquet. There are two general grips: 

Eastern grip: Stand the racquet on its side, 
with the face of the racquet at right angles to the 
ground; shake hands with it and you have the fore¬ 
hand grip. In backhand of this grip one hits the 
ball from the opposite side of the racquet, with a 
slight turning of the handle clockwise (most of the 
better players use this grip, notably Tilden and 
\'incs). 

Western grip: Lay the racquet flat on the ground 
and pick it up. You now have the forehand grip. 
The backhand is hit from the same side of the 
racquet by turning the forearm slightly counter¬ 
clockwise. 

4. There is a tendency for beginners to hit all balls while 

facing the net. Await all returns facing the net, so 
as to be ready to shift to forehand or backhand, but 
when hitting the ball stand at right 
angles or sideways to the way you 
are going to hit the ball. This al¬ 
lows a full swing and enables one 
to shift the weight from the back 
to the front foot for the follow 
through. It also adds the weight 
of the bodv to the stroke. 


5. Where should the ball he hit? 

In the forehand stroke hit the 
ball just opposite your body, be¬ 
tween your two legs, with a push 
stroke. In the backhand stroke the 
ball is hit about opitosite the front 
or right foot, with a pull stroke. 
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6. Hilling the ball. 

Secure a firm grip of ihc racquel at the time of im¬ 
pact with the ball and hold the racquet parallel to 
the net and at right angles to the direction in which 
you arc trying to place the ball. 

7. The first stroke to practice is the simple ground stroke 

where you hit the l>all on the first bound, for in 
actual play you hit more of this kind than any other. 
Remember the tendency is to attempt to play all 
balls too fast. Take time to allow the ball to 
bounce and to come part way down before meeting 
your racquet. 

8. .Xccuracy and good pl.icemcnt should be the goal of 

every beginner; si)ccd should come later. 

Drill Stunts for Beginners (Practice Suggestions) 

1. With left side toward the net and proper grip on 
the racquet, swing at an imaginary ball, stressing the 
shift of weight from the back to the front foot. 

2. Repeat alMjvc in the backhand position. 

3. Now drop a ball in front of you but swing just over 
the fall (backhand and forehand positions). 

4. .Stand facing the net and then pivot on Kick (right) 
foot before making the ground stroke. Repeat for baek- 
hand, pivoting on left foot. 

5. Next, drop a ball in front of you and far enough 
out to allow a full swing Then hit the ball easy against 
a wall ')r in the general direction of a partner about 
twentv feet away. 

6. Repeat N'o. 5. using Kickhand stroke. If this is not 
done continuously you will become a forehand player 
only. 

7. ^’ou ran then make it more difficult by drawing a 
target on the wall above the height of the net If a wall 
is not used, have your partner take difTcrent positions 
atifl attempt to hit the Iwall to him. 

8. Have your imrtnrr toss a ball to your right: then 
move to position .and get set only after the ball has hit 
the ground. Rei>eat this by receiving the thrown ball on 
the left to practice the backhand stroke as well. 

'I. Ilasc your partner mix the Kills he throws by hav¬ 
ing some go left or right, short or long, forcing you to 
be ready for cve'y ball. 

lb In order to give some praetirc in meeting a ball 
properly and holdn g the racquet firm against a fast Kill, 
use 'lie following drill: I’lace partners about twenty 
feet apart and have them hit easy ground strokes to one 
ail' 'ther 

II The dilTiculty of this may lie incmiscd hy hittrng 
the ball flircclly to one another and voilesing. Interest 


There are many reasons for the popularity 
of tennis with both city and rural people. 


in this drill may be increased by seeing how many strokes 
can be made without a miss. 

(I am piirpo.sely omitting a discussion of the 

techniques of the various strokes for want of suf¬ 
ficient space to deal adequately with it.) 

Suggestions to the Average Player 
This hypothetical player uses all the known 
strokes, covers the court fairly well, and wins 50 
per cent of his games. However, here are some 
of his tendencies: 

1. On the service he tosses the ball no higher than his 

head, and he tries to kill the first ball. 

2. He is most often between the back line and the serv¬ 

ice line. 

3. On all strokes he waits to sec if his ball went in the 

court. 

4. He often goes to the net piosition immediately after his 

service, regardless of the position of his opponent. 

5. He plays two-thirds of his strokes with his forehand. 

6. He has a tendency to play in extremes; he is over¬ 

cautious or reckless. 

7. He docs not watch to see what kind of stroke his op¬ 

ponent places on the ball. 

,8. He volleys m.iny Kills that could be better played as 
a ground stroke. 

If the .qhovc tendencies are found, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions may help to correct them: 

1. Play the Kill as high as you can reach and thereby 
increase the size of the serving area in your opponent's 
court. Stress accuracy in your service, and increase 
speed only after .icturacy is developed. 

2. Hack court losition is liehind the baseline, and net 
position is lictwcen service line and net. lie in one place 
or the other. 

3. .\flcr every stroke, maneuver to cover your court. 
He in a i>osition in line with your opponent's position, 
for a straight line ball is harder to cover than a cross 
court shot. 

4. 10 Oif net position only when you have n right 
to assume the ojTense as a result of your stroke or the 
[Hisition of your opionent. 
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5. If you desire to become proficient in tennis, master 
the backhand stroke. Mastery comes only by continued 
practice. If the ball is returned to your left, use your 
backhand always. 

6. Under-plaj' and pressing are two difficulties which 
must he overcome by the average player. Remember you 
are going contrary to your built-up habits of play when 
you try' to be too careful and under-play your strokes. 
Pressing is sacrificing accuracy for added speed, which 
so often is unnecessary. 

7. What happens to the ball when it hits the ground 
on your side of the court is determined by the kind of 
stroke made by your opponent. It is, therefore, necessary 
to watch your opponent’s stroke if you are to be ready 
to return the ball properly. 

8. In general, all volleying should be done between 
the scr\'ice line and the net. If the ball is too high for 
one to reach when standing on the service line, it will 
probably go out of bounds, and if not, you have time to 
go back and play a ground stroke. 

Suggestions to the Superior Plaver 

There are usually types within this group of 
players on the upper level. They are called—de¬ 
fensive players ; aggressive offense players : and, 
those who have a happy combination of both of¬ 
fense and defense tactics. 

The following suggestions should only be given 
to players who have mastered the general tech¬ 
nique of strokes, court position, and play 
strategy. 

1. The greater the spin the less speed on the ball, and 
vice versa. For a speed stroke, put only enough spin on 
the ball to bring the ball into opponent’s court. 

2. The higher the ball is played above the net, the less 
spin is required on the ball. If a player is constantly 
driving the ball behind baseline, have him add spin. If 
his drives are hitting the net, have him put less spin on 
the ball. 

3. Use offense strokes such as top-spin drive and 
smash only when you are in good position. Use defense 
strokes such as volley and lob to gain control and re¬ 
cover your position. 

4. -A, top-spin on the ball tends to make it drop, while 
a cut or a slice tends to make it rise. 

5. The law of physics, “The angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reflection,” must be considered and coun¬ 
teracted against by the angle of the face of the racquet. 
Keep in mind that the face of your racquet should 
always be at right angles to the intended path of the ball. 

6. It is more difficult to chop a stroke than it is to 
chop a top-spin stroke. In the former, one must put an 
opposite spin on the ball, while in the latter the same 
spin is added to the ball. 

7. Assume a net position about half-way between the 
service line and the net only when you have gained the 
right by your stroke or by the poor position of your 
opponent. 

8. In the doubles game, play' alongside of your partner, 
both up or both back, and keep your court equally 
divided between the two players. 

Corrections and criticism of players can be 
more readily made if facts regarding their play 
are actually obtained and recorded after observa¬ 
tion. The following blank may be used to record 
the play of a man in competition. 


Xame. Opponent.. . 

Score. Date. 

SERVICE: _ 

ACE coon INTO NET BEHIND LINE 


1—for first ball. 2—for second ball. 
VOLLEY: _ 

PT. GOOD INTO NET BEHIND LINE 


1—for each stroke 

GROUND STROKE: _ 

PT. GOOD INTO NET BEHI.ND LINE 


1—for each stroke 

The objective testing of individuals in any ac¬ 
tivity is a means of ascertaining their present abil¬ 
ity and can be used to measure their jirogress 
over a given period. 

The following tests will enable a director to test 
the ability and jirogress of any tennis player. 
(These tests are developed for indoors.) 

Test No. 1—Accuracy Serving Test. Player 
serves 5 balls at a chart 39 feet away. The chart 
is three feet from the floor, and is two feet high, 
and ten feet wide, and divided into five equal 
parts, with three different scores in the sections. 

Start 

X 


Grade by recording the total score made on 5 attempts. 

Test No. 2—Speed. The player stands 15 feet 
away from a wall which is free from any pro¬ 
jections. Bounce the ball and hit it against the 
wall, and record the number of times the ball is 
returned during a 15-second period. Use ground 
stroke or volley. 

Test No. 3—Ground Stroke Accuracy fore¬ 
hand stroke). A chart 9 .x 27 is made across the 
net, with the baseline of the court being the far 
side of the rectangle. It is divided into three equal 
parts, each being 9 feet wide and 9 feet long. 
Center square scores 5 ])oints, and each side 
(Continued on page 359) 











Unwelcome 
Leisure 
Put to 

Welcome Use 


By Helen Center 



C ourtcsy .Sun h'rancxsco Recrcaticn Commission 



W HAT can 1 k' (lone with enc or two “])<.-i-k-a- 
hoo" socks, a few old store boxes, or some 
odds ;md ends of last year’s clothinjj? W'c 
all wondered. Ihit the ash-can man has slim ])ick- 
inijs these days, down around the .'seventh and 
Hrytint .Streets neifjhhorhood of .^an h'rancisco. 


The men and women of the neij,dihorhood arc 
seeing to that! 

\\ e hapi'ened to he wandering by, in our care¬ 
free way, and noticing and hearing the buzz and 
hum, sto])i)ed in to see what it was all about, W'e 
found ourselves just in time for an exhibition of 
arts and crafts, given by the 
clas.ses in furniture making, 
rug weaving, basketry, metal 
work, needlecraft and just 
plain old-fashioned dress¬ 
making. 1 he store boxes 
had become beds, chairs, 
b u r e ;i u s. stand--, chests, 
tables, hobby-horses— well, 
everything hut .stf>re boxes! 
i’he "iieek-a-boo” stockings 
were skillfully intertwined 
with the odds and ends of 
clothing ancl, lo and behold, 
they had become gaily i>at- 
terned rugs! r:d)lcs were 
co\ered with betiutifnl sam- 
ples of ba--ket weaving ami 
hammered brass work, h'es- 
tooning the wtills were new 
trim tailored suits for chil¬ 
dren and grown-uiis, once 
old suits and overcoats. ,\u(l 


i '<i»f . < . / r ;m, jc. n h'f, rcati' n ( »» 


ontiitucti o»i 


3.'0 











World at Play 


~ OXE of the most 

Allentown’s New interesting develop- 
Amphitheater Allentown, 

Pennsylvania, is the 
amphitheater constructed out of a side of a hill 
and a swamp. The terraces of the bowl will 
seat 5,000 people and the flat land in front of 
the stage 2,000. The stage is 110' long and 
62' wide. In the front it is su])ported by a beau¬ 
tiful dry masonry wall which contains small 
recesses here and there to be planted with rock 
plants. The wdngs on either side will be en¬ 
closed with high plants, and the stage itself 
can be changed in size by movable screens of 
shrubbery which are being planted in huge 
boxes on low, flat wheels. 


Drama Activities 
In California 


ACCORDING to the 
Little Theater Maga¬ 
zine of June, 1934, is¬ 
sued by the Los An¬ 
geles County Drama Association, 150 actors, 
actresses and theater technicians have been 
employed under the State Relief Administra¬ 
tion drama project. The units were composed 
of a male chorus, a women’s chorus, a Negro 
chorus, three one-act play producing groups, a 
major production unit which will jiresent full 
length drama, a vaudeville producing unit, and 
an avocational unit offering professional leader¬ 
ship of groups o]jen free of charge to the pub¬ 
lic for activities in the various fields of dra¬ 
matic arts. Many of these entertainment units 
are available for a])pearances before public 
meetings where no admission charge is made. 


, IN Tune, Utica, New' 
Utica s Memorial ,. ‘ ... , , 

, \ ork, dedicated its 

Wading Pool . . 1 

^ newest and largest 

wading pool con¬ 
structed iiartly as a gift from the Utica Play- 
grouiid Association and partly from city funds. 
The pool has been named in honor of Miss Ida 
J. Butcher, one of the first to work for play¬ 
grounds in Utica. On the curbing of the pool 


is a small bronze tablet bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: “.V tribute to Ida J. Butcher, pioneer in 
playground work.” .At the dedication of the 
pool there were present a number of city offi¬ 
cials and officers of the Playground .Associa¬ 
tion, founded in 1899 and still active in pro¬ 
moting the city’s recreation work conducted 
by the Department of Recreation. The pool, 
oval in shajie and about 150' by 50' in size, is 
located at the Harry V. Quinn Playground, 
named after one of the city’s World War 
soldiers. 


Their Own 
Club 


~ THERE is a little 
one room club house 
—in reality a voting 
booth—on the edge of 
the Alonroe Playground in Niles. Ohio, which is 
occupied by the Monroe Progress Club, an organi¬ 
zation limited to yoiiths in that particular section 
of the citv. The members of this club have made 
it their objective to improve the playground. They 
have planted trees around the playground and 
they have cleared from the grounds all the 
rubbish, glass and stones that once disfigured 
it. They have dug pits for horseshoe courts 
and aided the recreation director in laying out 
two baseball diamonds on the grounds, and 
they are taking an active interest in civic af¬ 
fairs, attending council meetings and reporting 
to their councilmen the needs of their ixarticu- 
lar street or district. 


A Gathering 
of Craftsmen 


FROM July 30th to 
.August 4th the 
League of .Arts and 
Crafts of New Hamp¬ 
shire held at the Crawford Notch House a 
craftsmen’s fair. .A large barn on the property 
])rf)vided space for grou])s of craftsmen at 
work, while the stalls housed exhibits of their 
products. .A small blacksmith shop was the 
scene of a forge in action with an artist in 
wrought iron showing his skill. Throughout 
the week visitors saw a potter at his wheel, a 
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FUN FOR HALLOWE'EN 

• Ghosts, witches, and fortune tellers 
all make their appearance at this 
merry party prepared by Drama 
Service of the National Recreation 
Association. There are stunts as 
well, a playlet for men and an¬ 
other lor girls. All you need for an 
evening of fun on Hallowe'en will 
be found in this bulletin. 

Price 25 cents 

c+o 

HALLOWE'EN GAMBOLS 

• A delightful revel by Marion Hol¬ 
brook. Mephistopheles, as host, 
attended by the imps. Scrunch and 
Munch, entertain ghosts, goblins, 
witches. Jack-o'-lanterns and other 
Hallowe'en folk. At the end of the 
revel come the mortals who dance 
and make merry. 

Price 10 cents 

National Recreation Association 

315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


weaver at her loom, a needleworker, a basket 
maker, a wood car\ er and other arti.->ts, each in 
a section devoted to that craft. .Xn csi)ecially 
interoting feature was a demonstration of veg¬ 
etable dyeing with the old vegetable dyes 
which were in use a century or two ago. Other 
features at the fair included country dances, 
a chorus singing old favorites, and small pag¬ 
eants or tableaux illustrating tlie different 
crafts. 

Milton's Park—Milton, .Massachusetts, is to 
be congratulateil on tlie ])os>e.ssion of Cunning¬ 
ham Park, the gift of Mrs. .Mary .Xbbot I'tirbes 
Cunningham. 'The i)ark w;is established in 
r)(.tol>cr, i<;o4, t'lve months .after the death of 
•Mrs. Cnnningltani. 'I’he p.ark is administered 
by a board of trustees, an<I the citizens of 
Milton have without charge the use of a swim¬ 
ming jxiol. a sp.a cions gymnasium, tennis 
courts, two Iraskctball fields and the football 
gridiron, bowling alleys and a liowling green. 
In tlie winter there is a skating pond of a iloz- 
cn or so acres, a hrickcy rink, toboggan slides 
and special areas for sledding. 


A Festival in Westchester County—Last 
summer the Westchester Workshop of the 
\\ estchesier County Recreation Commission 
s])onsored a ])ageant commemorating the 650th 
anniversary of the Pied Piper of Hamlin. The 
jiagcant was held in the little theater of the 
County Center in White Plains under the di¬ 
rection of Edna May Rigdon, director of the 
Westchester Children’s Theater Guild of 
Bronxville. Children from summer play¬ 
grounds all over the county took part in the 
pageant, making their own scenery and cos¬ 
tumes. The old scene made famous by Robert 
Browning’s jroem was dramatized by Miss 
Rigdon. 

Salem’s Pageant Series — ICach Saturday 
throughout the summer Salem, Massachusetts, 
liresented a series of jiageants depicting the life 
of the pioneers who settled Salem three hun¬ 
dred years ago. .Xll the scenes took ])lace in 
the iiioneers’ village, erected in 1930, which 
served as a baekground for a pageant of Gov¬ 
ernor Winthrojr’s arrival with the Massachu¬ 
setts charter. The jirogram was sponsored by 
the I^ark Dejiartment assisted by such organ¬ 
izations as the Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Women's Clubs, the 
.Xmerican Legion, the local D.A.R. Chajiter, 
the .''alem Garden Club and the Privateers’ 
Dramatic Club. 

Activities in Birmingham—The Park and 
Recreation Board of Birmingham, .XIabama, 
o]ierated fourteen jilaygrounds for white resi¬ 
dents from 2:00 I-’. M. until dark with a weekly 
:ittcndance of 10.000 jieople. I'our centers were 
ojien six nights each week with an attendance 
of 3.000. Keen interest has been taken in 
beautifying and furnishing these community 
centers. .'Xt one of the centers a room has 
been entirely refurnished by neighbors. .Xt an¬ 
other a stage has been built the material and 
labor for which were donated. 


RUSTIC LAWN FURNITURE 

Mountjin Hind<raft—4 pir<f Ijvn and por<h <oniiitiof 0 / thtft 
ihaiii and tabif. A bfaatife] ift madf (fotn tare myyniaiy wtllow. 

CompleU tel !or ooty S12.S0 
Cofth wllh ord*r 

RUSTIC FURNITURE SUPPLY CO. 

Briftlot Virginia 






$AFE PLACE TO PLAI 

wUktiie PROPEF 
EQUIPMENl 



American Play Equipment Is Preferred By Recreati 
Directors In Municipalities From COAST to COA' 


The greater popularity of American 
Play Equipment is the result of many 
years of study, survey and engineering ex¬ 
perience. American Devices are designed 
and constructed to fulfill the requirements 


of America’s youth! The rugged 
struction .... quality materials 
safety features used in American E< 
ment assure all users many years oi 
most highly satisfactory service. 


REPLACE WORN OUT 
EQUIPMENT NOW 

Th« American line is com¬ 
plete and includes every 
device which is practical 
and safe for playgrounds. 
Re-equip your playgrounds 
now and make them safe 
for the children of yoor 
community. 



^ SEND TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE R-18 

’AM ERIC 

PlAYGROUND DEVICE 0 

ANDEftSON,INDIANA USA 


In Spite of a Fire 

I N THE -MIDDLE of one of its busiest seasons the 
Ameriean Playground Device Company of 
Anderson, Indiana, suffered a lire tvhich destroyed 
a portion of its extensive plant. The fire, which 
started early in the morning, had gained consid¬ 
erable headway before it was checked. The com- 
])any, however, is living up to its long established 
reputation for prompt shipments, and even in the 
face of the fire is making immediate shipments on 
the complete line of swimming pool and play¬ 
ground equijMnent. J. E. W'ilkins, General Man¬ 
ager of the firm, has stated: “W'e are making our 
usual prompt and complete shipments on all 
orders and are actively engaged in jilans for new 
construction.’’ He has further announced that 
this has been one of the best years the American 
Playground Device Company has ever enjoyed. 
Mr. W’ilkins feels that this increase in business is 
a reflection of a better business trend throughout 
the country. 

The American Playground Device Company 
manufactures a complete array of devices which 


are safe and practical for swimming pools and 
playgrounds. The firm has a country-wide repu¬ 
tation for strong, durable and safe equipment. 


Among Our Folks 

R av-mond E. Hoyt, formerly Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of Recreation, Playground and 
Recreation Department, Los -Angeles, California, 
has resigned from the Department to become 
State Director of Transient Training and Recre¬ 
ation under the California State Emergency Re¬ 
lief Administration. Air. Hoyt's rcs])onsibility will 
he to ]irovide an interesting and constructive pro¬ 
gram of education and recreation for the many 
transient camps and shelters which dot the state. 

-Miss X'iola P. Armstrong, who for many years 
was associated with the Detroit, Michigan, De¬ 
partment of Recreation, in charge of social recre¬ 
ation, last spring resigned to become social recrea¬ 
tion organizer with the Gleaner Life Insurance 
Com])any whose headquarters are in Detroit. Aliss 
Armstrong’s work will take her to all sections of 
Alichigan, as well as to a number of other states, 
where she will assist the local arbors or lodges. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 



MAGAZINES 

T'bt Journal of Adult Education, June 1934 

Mind Your Own Leisure, by Frederick Paul Keppel 

Parki and Reertation, July 1934 

KuRRed Individualism and Community Beautifica¬ 
tion, by R. C. Morrison 

Can Recreation Areas Be Made Beautiful As Well 
As Useful? by Ernest K. Thomas 

Parki and Rtertation, August 1934 

Concessions in City Parks, by Robert Moses 
The Design and Construetion of Golf Courses, by 
Robert J. Ross 

Tht Amtciran City, August 1934 

Standards for Bacterial Quality of Water at Natural 
Bathing Plaees, by G. C. Houser 
A New Safety Seat for Swings 

Tht American City, September 1934 

There Is Hope Even for the County, by Henry S. 
Curtis 

Scholaitic Coach, Septemlx;r 1934 

A New Ameriean Dance Center, by Martha Hill 

Playthingi, Septeml)cr 1934 

Adult Games Among One of Seven Hundred Ways 
to Pass Time 

Tht Partntt' Magazine, July 1934 

A Planned Vacation, by Margaret M. Miner 

Tht Sportiwoman, June 1934 

Ride a GockI 1 lobby. Out of the Rut, by Barbara 
Iflleti Joy and Virginia Anderton Lee 

Public Health Nucting, July 1934 
Playtime, by Ethel Bowers 

Ltiiuct, July 1934 

The b'ine Art of leafing, by Robert Carriek 
Plays and Pageants, by Hannibal Towle 

Parki and Recreation, June 19.34 

What Shall Wc Do with This New leisure? 
by \'. K. Brown 

State Planning, by James M. Langley 

PAMPHLETS 

Eighth Annual Report of the Director of Reertation of 
the Village of Wilmette, lllinon. 1 93 3-1 934 

Annual Report Ifii.JJ — The National Playing Fieldi 
Aiiociatinn of England 

The Rural P.T.A.—Suggeitiom for Organizing and Con¬ 
ducting a Parent-Teacher Anneiation 
National Congress of parents and Teachers, Wash¬ 
ington. 1). C. 1934. $.05. 

Annual Report of the Alhambra, California, Playground 
and Recreation Commiuion —1933-19.34 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH and RECREATION 

DIGEST 

fl New Publication ij 

(first issue, October 1st) j; 

carrying condensed versions of full-length ij 
articles appearing in leading professional L 
and non-professional periodicals. b 


An opporlunily lo gel, in pocket-size, 
Ihe gist of thirty to forty articles from 
various magazines, to keep abreast of 
the times in Recreation, and to know 
what is happening in the related fields 
of Physical Education and Health. 

• 

Edited by 

Charles D. Giauque 

Professor of Physical Education 
Boston University 


Advisory Board 


Mobel C. Bragg 
C. H. McCloy 
T, C. McCracken 
Jay B. Nath 
N. P. Nellson 
Delbert Oberteullor 
Frederick Rand Rogers 
A. I. Stoddard 
Jesse Felling Williams 


Boston UnWerslty 
Iowa State UnWerslty 
Ohio UnWerslty 
New York UnWerslty 
Stanlord UnWerslty 
Ohio State UnWerslty 
Boston UnWerslty 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Columbia UnWerslty 


Dale.. 

Physical Education 
Health & Recreation 

DIGEST 

29 Exeter Street. Boston. Massachusetts 
Gentlomen: 

Kindly tend me your publication lor one year (ten 
Issues] at the Introductory annual subscription rate 
ol one dollar (SI.00). 

r~1 1 enclose one dollar. 

I ) Please send bill. 
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liP'PLAY TOGETHER AND STAY TOGETHER IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD ! 


A Recreational Planning Committee—Santa 
Barbara, California, has a Recreational Plan¬ 
ning Committee, composed of fifteen repre¬ 
sentatives of Santa Barbara’s citizens, whose 
responsibility it is to coordinate the work of 
all agencies interested in recreation and to ex¬ 
pand the program to meet the needs of all 
groups. 


A Notice to Subs rribers 

A number of copies of the August issue of 
Recrk.vtjox were sent from the bindery impro¬ 
perly bound. If you received one of these imper¬ 
fect copies, will you not notify us so that we may 
send you a perfect copy? 


Play Together and Stay Together 
in Your Own Backyard 

(Continued from page 317) 

each other’s company. Sand boxes, basketball 
equipment, ten pins, seesaws and other game 
equipment help to “keep the family together out in 
the air, and also to distract from worries occa¬ 
sioned by present-day economic stress,” in the 
words of Air. and Airs. Alorton. 

A great deal of thoughtful planning and manual 
skill is exhibited in the backyard playground of 
the Streeper family, winner in the class of com¬ 
petition limited to an e.xpenditure of $5.00. Using 
mostly odds and ends, and buying very little ma¬ 
terial, the Streepers have built a children’s play¬ 
house, a wading pool, swing and turning bar, sand 
box, and an outdoor fireplace which provides a 
center for picnics in the yard. 

The Heacox family, who won in the contest 
division limited to expenditures of $15.00, have 
developed a recreation center which is contribut¬ 
ing greatly to the upbuilding of their eleven year 
old lad, and also tying the family closely together 
in recreational companionship. By using accumu¬ 
lated and discarded materials with the addition of 
a few purchases, this home playground, built 
within the limit set, contains an astonishing num¬ 
ber and variety of interesting play facilities. There 
is a trapeze bar, a pond for sailing small boats, 
and a barbecue pit, while the lawn has been 
adapted for croquet and many other games and 
sports. 

The backyard of the Lotts family, although 
winning in the unlimited expenditure class, was 
really not very costly to its owners, with econo- 
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BRING 
EVERWEAR SAFETY 
TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EverWear Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings, No. SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EverWear-designed, fabric-re¬ 
enforced, tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the seat are springy rubber: 
SAFETYI All top and bottom surfaces ate corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY! All edges ate 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring bark to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETYI No metal 
parts ate exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split not splinter: SAFETYI Requires 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises are reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat): DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETY!). 

Weighs 5)4 pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its service): SAFETY! Priced within 
teach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outSts. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 

Springfield* Ohio* U. S. A. 

The Wotld't oldest and largest exclusive maker of play- 
ground, beach and pool apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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IVHV NOT GIVE THE GIRL A CHANCE? 


SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

Sotahlt Swimming Pooh and Cuiit rw 
Equipm*nt and SuppMtt) 


Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN¬ 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN- 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

404 Fourth Avenue New York City 


niici etTecicd Ijv iisinp salvaged and donated ma¬ 
terials a.s well as purchased equipment. A minia¬ 
ture swimming ])o(>l is the feature of this yard, 
which also boasts a playhouse, swings, flying 
rings, a slide, a sand box. and other facilities which 
arc constanih' in use hy the Lotts children and 
their playmates. The opportunity of having their 
children play at home where they may be watched 
and encouraged atul brought into a closer under¬ 
standing with their parents is anqily repaying Mr. 
and .^lr^. Lotts for the time, elTort-. and money 
they have -|)ent in developing their home recrea¬ 
tion center. 

The citv-wi<le backyard playgrouinl contest 
served t<i stimulate a large number of Los An¬ 
geles families to start the develoiimeiit of their 
yard-, as home play centers, ami is to be a yearly 
s])ring event from now on, according to I’.T.A. 
and recreation <lepartmeut oflicials. 

ludges ill charge of selecting the winning yards 
in tile contest were Mrs. C. 15 . Donivan. recrea¬ 
tion chainuaii of the 'retith Uistrict 1 ’. I. A., 
• lieu • >■ • Iraiit and Louis .-k. ( irsatti of the Los 
\ngeles immicipal recreation dei>artment, and C. 
L. (ilenn and Loren .Mitchell of the physical edu¬ 
cation dnision of the city scIkxiIs. 


Citizens on Trial! 

{Conliiiurd from fage SIS) 

vision are a direct result of this hearing; assur¬ 
ances of more tennis courts have been forth¬ 
coming, and vacant lots are being cleared in many 
parts of the city as neighborhood play spots for 
soft ball, croquet and horseshoe pitching. Best of 
all, there is a more intelligent and widespread in¬ 
terest in the need of recreation facilities and lead¬ 
ership than ever before, with an assurance of 
decided development in the community center 
neighborhood program for next winter. 

Why Not Give the Girl a Chance? 

(Conliiiurd from page 326) 

Of course the boys will demand the facilities 
they have been trained to use. For the past fifty 
years clubs for little boys have prospered. The 
movement boasted in 1932 about one hundred 
club houses valued at $25,0(X) or over. 224 gy'm- 
nasiums, 61 swimming pools, and 117 summer 
camps and an enrollment of 232.000 members. 
Yet you can count on the fingers of one hand the 
club houses in the country devoted as exclusively 
to the needs of little girls. Te be sure the inter¬ 
est in Girl Scouts and Camp Fire movements has 
been growing, but they cannot meet the need of 
the great mass of underprivileged children of our 
cities. The success of the boys club movement 
among the underprivileged boys was dcmonstraicu 
in a recent survey* in New \ ork City whicn 
showed an appreciable decrease in boy dehuqueney 
over the ])ast twenty years in spite of the alarm¬ 
ing tide of crime which is flooding over the coun- 
ry. verv significant fact about this survey is 
.hat it shows a decided increase in girl delin¬ 
quency over the .same period. 

.■\s the interest grows in the spleiulid program 
of home building for the small wage earner to rc- 
pi.acc the slum spots in our cities with the ma¬ 
terial make up of fine .-Xmerican homes, isn't it 
time to consider the need of training in the art of 
living the |M)tential mothers who will make or 
break those homes? .Success in producing the 
kind ('f citizens .Xmcrica wants will come when 
the fathers and mothers of those future citizens 
have h.ad an equal oiqwrtunity to taste the better 
things of life. 

Why not give the girls a chance? 

• SurVfr Sr J. It. Malltr. Journal o( Jurfnitf Rf.farth. 
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A Theatre Workshop for Children 

(Continued from page 327) 

One of the happiest features of the production 
was that the star system so often imitated in 
children’s drama was completely absent. In so 
far as possible each child had a chance to play 
each part and many of the important roles were 
interchangeable. One could play Jim Hawkins 
one day and step with equal ease into Squire Tre- 
lawney’s books the next. When the children were 
not working as actors, they became stage manag¬ 
ers, property men, scene shifters and electricians 
manipulating the lights which they had made from 
coffee cans. The small white-washed basement 
that housed the production contained all the ele¬ 
ments of beauty in dramatic presentation, while 
the little players worked along the lines which 
marked the highest development in the modern 
theatre. It made no difference that upturned laun¬ 
dry tubs were pressed into service to accommo¬ 
date the erowded audience. 

Mrs. Ethel Hopkins and Don Oscar Bccque 
conducted the theatre. Mrs. Hopkins is an artist 
of note, a pupil of William E. Schuracher. Mr. 
Becque’s work in the dance and theatre is well 
known not only in this country but in Paris and 
London. 


A Hobby Show in Syracuse 

(Continued from page 330} 

tention and favorable eomment attained by the 
hobby show in spite of these various eireumstances 
has deterniincd the commission to organize an¬ 
other exhibit during the coming winter months. 

It was also discovered that demonstrations 
drew the greatest crowds and evoked the most 
comment, and in the next show arranged by the 
Municipal Recreation Commission a very definite 
effort will be made to have a large number of this 
active type of exhibit. 


Municipal Tennis in Oakland 

(Continued from page 340) 

conducted by the tournament eommittee. The 
first tournament of the year was a night doubles 
tournament played on lighted courts with an entry 
fee of 35(‘, which included the eost of balls and 
lighting of the eourts. Some 300 men and 200 
women competed in doubles play over a period of 
a week with the finals of both men’s and women’s 


matches being played on a beautiful summer even¬ 
ing on the courts of the Bella \’ista Playground 
which is situated in a natural bowl. Over a thou¬ 
sand people witnessed these matches which were 
tinged with thrills from start to finish. 

Other tournaments conducted by the association 
included the class tournaments. All members of 
tenuis clubs and those who were not members but 
who washed to submit their names for classifica¬ 
tion were classified into four groups according to 
ability. The fourth class tournament drew' 200 
contestants who battled it out for the various 
cups and prizes. Next came the third class with a 
hundred and fifty and the second class with one 
hundred and twenty players. 

This type of tournament has proven very popu¬ 
lar as players are given a chanee to eoinpete 
against players of their own ability. Plans are 
also made to hold similar tournaments for women. 
Other activities have included dances, and a ten¬ 
nis rally with moving pietures of.the 1933 Na¬ 
tional Tennis Cham])ionships. 

The association has one thousand active mem¬ 
bers and there are at the present lime fourteen 
tennis clubs which are taking an active part in co¬ 
operating with the Oakland Recreation Depart¬ 
ment in keeping the organization functioning 
smoothly. 

As a result of this organization and of this 
siege of tennis enthusiasm eleven new tennis 
courts have been built in Oakland with an addi¬ 
tional nine in the Eastbay. 


Swimming Pool Design andConstruction 

(Continued from page 342) 

The ]5roper jdaciiig and the substantial appearance 
of public buildings are necessities in swimming 
])ool construction as in any other. A good quality 
of non-slip cement tile or mosaic is best for 
locker, shower and dressing rooms. The main 
lobby should have tiled floors. 

In the southern section of the Pacific Coast I 
would recommend the open or roofless dressing 
rooms, mainly for the advantage of having more 
sunlight and ventilation. There is objection to this 
on the part of many, but with shelter edges for 
the women’s dressing booths and one sheltered 
area for men, there are many things in favor of 
the open construction. Of course this cannot be 
done in colder climates and in the areas where 
there is considerable rain. 
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A TOY SHOP FOR CHILDREN OF DAYTON 


Crippled Children at Play 

(C ontimicd from fagc S4-1) 

ports find their most pleasurable play activity in 
the use of swings, seesaws, toboggan slides and 
similar playground equipment. But the little folk 
at St. Charles Hospital, the Long Island home 
for eripples of the Brooklyn Home for Blind, 
Crippled, and Defeetive Children, got their great¬ 
est fun during the heavy snows of last winter in 
eoasting on sleds suited to their size. 

Crippled ehildren have less leisure time than 
others beeatise of the daily therapeutic treatments 
given after school hours. If, during such play 
periods as they have, they are left to their own 
devices, they are likely, one director says, to con¬ 
tinue the emphasis put upon their physical condi¬ 
tion by playing doctor and nurse, pretending to 
take one another’s temperature and preseribe 
remedies. This is just wbat their protcetors want 
to lead them away from. 

Another reason why it is important to have a 
recreational director to supervise play in institu¬ 
tions for the crippled, according to Miss Grace 
Reeder, Secretary of the Committee on Cripples 
of the \\'clfarc Council of New York, is that the 
crippled child especially needs the social discipline 
and adjustment which come from team play. Be¬ 
cause of his handicap, he is, in most circumstances, 
treated as an individual rather than the memher 
of a grotip. 

“It is unfortunate,” Miss Reeder says, “that 
limited funds have caused many homes for dis¬ 
abled children to dispense with a director of lei¬ 
sure-time activities and consecpiently to curtail 
active play opportunities. In some instances, vol¬ 
unteers have ofTcred help in the emergency, but 
they cannot supply the full need. For an agency 
ministering to crippled children to have the right 
sort of recreational program, provision for equip¬ 
ment and a play supervisor must be made in the 
budget.” _ — — 

A Toy Shop for Children of Dayton 

(C ^ntinucd from pogc 

\\ c also find that they arc not broken as readily 
and arc mtich easier to disinfect. Our disinfecting 
has been done with the help of the City Health 
Dejiartmcnt which furnishes the necessary chemi¬ 
cals and directions. 

Rules 

In a letter to parents c.xidaining the project, 
the rtiles enforced arc set forth. The letter I's as 
follows: 


The Y. \V. C. A. is making possible for an indefinite 
jicriod a Toy Lending Shop which will loan to the 'diil- 
dren who live in the immediate neigtiborhood of the cen¬ 
tral Y. W. C. A. and who are between the ages of tliree 
and eight years toys suitable for their ages. 

Inasmucli as there will be numerous children borrotving 
these toys there arc a few rules necessary: 

1. The Toy Shop will be open on Friday afternoons 
from 3 :00 until 5 :00 P. ^f. 

2. Children may make their own selection of toys but 
must be accompanied by a parent or older brother or sis¬ 
ter if possible. 

3. All toys may be kept for one week and then must 
be returned to the Toy Shop where a new toy may be 
taken for t'ne same length of time. 

4. The parents are asked to see that the children 
give the toys a reasonable amount of care. We realize 
that accidents will happen. In case of breakage, please 
return all parts so that if possible the toy can be repaired. 

5. In ease of too frequent breakage the prinlege of 
borrowing from the shop will be withdrawn. 

6. In ease of frequent loss or of keeping the toy over 
a week the privilege of borrowing will be refused. 

The Y. W. C. A. in tbe letter states that it will 
not be responsible for any injuries or damages 
incurred to or by the child while using the toys. 

Results Secured 

W’e are very much pleased with the response 
and feel that we have been fortunate in the fact 
that very few toys have been broken. There has 
been no loss whatever. Parents report that the 
children have little desire to keep the toys over 
the stated i>eriod of a week as they arc too anxious 
to come back for something else which has caught 
their attention the week before. 

\Vc have evidence in a recent happening that 
the project is not failing to ."each its goal from a 
service angle, even with the smaller children. A 
grubby little boy of about five a few days ago 
returned his toy. With him he brought a much 
battered small truck which he wanted to loan to 
“some other little boy”! 

How to Succeed at Parties 

(Cotilinudi from page 316) 

Driver Drinking bis own Bathwater. And all the 
time your turn—or, worse still, mine—is rapidly 
approaching. What on earth are we going to do? 
True, nobody has as yet given a recitation, and 
the possibilities of drawing room acrobatics have 
still to be exploited; but then I cannot recite, and 
to stand on my head I am ashamed. Nor is it 
possible, even if one could remember tbe code, to 
attempt the tbought-rcading act with which one 
has scored in the past (though I say it myself) 
so many outstanding successes. W'hcrc, among 
this jxirty of witless wights, could one hope to 
find a trustworthy confederate? 


TENNIS TECHNIQUE 
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Such, I take it, is the problem to which you 
would have me provide a solution ; and I say quite 
frankly that I have no really satisfactory one 
ready. All I can do is to suggest two alternative 
lines of procedure which you may, if only as a 
last resource, be glad to adopt. Suppose, then, 
that at the party wdiich has brought you into a 
position of such dire peril there are two young 
people whose persistent proximity and extreme 
rudeness one to the other has led you to believe 
that they either are or ought to be on the verge 
of entering into a contract of marriage. What 
more simple than to declare that your turn de¬ 
mands the temporary absence of two people from 
the room, send them both out and rely on their 
having sufficient gumption not to reappear until 
the carriages are announced? IMeanwhile it is 
ridiculous of course for any one to expect you to 
go on with your performance. Failing the pres¬ 
ence of such obvious, if unconscious, allies, it is 
always possible to go out yourself and leave your 
audience to make themselves sick with excitement 
w'ondering what you are going to do when you 
come back. How should they guess that you are 
already half way home wondering wFat you are 
going to say when you meet any of them again? 

I am well aware that neither of these expedi¬ 
ents is free from serious drawbacks. In the first 
case your diagnosis may be incorrect and you run 
the risk of having the young people come back 
again, slightly flushed, in less than a couple of 
minutes; in the second you may find it impossible 
to devise an adequate excuse to explain your 
abrupt departure. The situation in either event is 
rather delicate: graviora quoedam sunt remedia 
periculis, if you can put up with that kind of 
hypocritical pedantry. 

Perhaps on the whole the best plan is to find 
out in advance that Percival is going to be there 
and stay at home. Or why not come around and 
see me instead? I know a little puzzle with 
matches which really is rather neat. 

—H. F. E. 


Tennis Technique 

(Continued front page 349) 

square scores 2 points. The player stands on his 
own baseline and on the left side of the court. He 
tosses a ball over a line 12 feet to his right, and 
parallel with his own baseline. He must then 
hurry to play this ball on the first bounce and hit 


it over the net into the rectangle on the other 
court. 


Start 

/ o 


1 X 


2 

.... 


5 

* 

1 • 


2 
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Score by recording the total points made on 5 attempts. 

Test No. 4—Body Position and Ground Stroke 
Accuracy (backhand stroke). Repeat Test No. 
3, but start at right side of the court and use 
backhand stroke. 

Test No. 5—Volley. Start player 15 feet away 
from a wall. Test his ability to continue hitting 
the ball to the wall on a volley over an 8-foot 
high line. Record the number of successful re¬ 
turns in a 15-second period. If player misses 
before period is up, record the last successful 
return. 

The final score would be the total points made 
in all five tests. 


Unwelcome Leisure Put to Welcome Use 

(Continued front page 350) 

along with them were hung beautiful soft warm 
blankets and quilts, each made from a thousand 
bright samples beautifully stitched together. All 
these attractive and useful things made from 
discards! 

We learned that this exhibition terminated a 
ten-week course of instruction in applied skills 
and that other courses were starting immediately. 
We also learned that Southside Center is fur¬ 
nished with a warm reading room, well supplied 
with current magazines; that there are health 
classes and Americanization classes, and that a 
group of sixty-five boys and girls between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four have a self-sup¬ 
porting, self-governing club, which meets between 
seven-thirty and ten on Tuesday and Friday 
nights. They give a dance each month with or¬ 
chestra accompaniment, and as many as one hun¬ 
dred and fifty often attend. 

All these things we found to be without cost 
to the men and women, and the boys and girls of 
the neighborhood. And all things made belong to 
the maker, and are taken home for further joy in 
using. 


New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Boy and Girl Tramps of America 

Bv Th< ma< Miiieliait. Farrar and Rincliart. Inc., N(^v 
'York. $2.50. 

T hom.^s .\1 i.nkii.\n. who has spent his vacations and 
week-e:nK travcliiiR and livinR with .-Xinerica's Ixjy 
and Rirl traini's. Rives ns front the five hundred life his¬ 
tories Ite has Ratliered an antaziitR and apptilliiiR picture 
of what is hai)|)e;iinR to the wanderiitR army of yonnR 
jteople. He siiRRCsts as a lem|>orary solution of the prob¬ 
lem a national plan of youth camps not nnlike the youth 
cainits in Knrope. But these camps, he points out, are 
merely e.xiiedients. "They will save today's youth from 
vaRahondaRc; they will create inihlic works of nse and 
value; they will Rive us a itatisc during which we can 
prepare a Ixtter itrogrant. . . . But for tomorrow we 
must have other and more comiirchensivc proRrams. . . . 
To reclaim the youth which we arc losing will not be 
easy. ... It will regtiire a redirection of national aims 
and ideals into a fnttire in which youth will have a 
definite part." 

Bulletin of Information for Emergency 
Nursery Schools 

The Natiotial .Xdvisory Committee on Fmcrgency Ntirs- 
cry .'schools. In coo|K.'ration with the United States 
Office of lidncatioti, XX'ashinRton. D. C. $.10. 

T ilts. TiiK sn'OMi Hfi.i.i-TIN to Ix' issued by the Na¬ 
tional .Xdvisory Committee on Fmergency .Nursery 
Schools. i> concerned with housing and cipiiinnent. It 
contain- much practical information on equiiiment for 
nursery schoid- and on indoor and ontiloor play spaces 
and their e<|nipment. The last -ection of the Ixtoklct is 
devoted to line drawings of carpenter-made e(|nii)mcnt 
and iilay apparatn- suRgesied for use in emergency ntirs- 
erv schools. The pamiihlct should lx helpful to recrea¬ 
tion workers. 

Discussion Methods for Adult Groups 

I'repared by Thomas I'anslcr. .Xmerican .Xssociation for 
Adult Ftiucation. .New X'ork. $1 .5(1. 

T ilts -Tt nv of the techimpies of discussion in adult 
edtuation takes np the forum, the informal sttidy 
group, and the panel discussion. Ciider each there arc 
iire-ented -teiiographir records of actual discussions 
chosen from many records gathered together from various 
-oiirce-. Of interest to recreation workers is the fact 
that the l»-ok pre-cnts a panel discussion of "XX'hat Shall 
\\ c I )o wit'i Oiir Ueisure?" 


Monologues and Character Sketches 

lU Helen Samuel French. New York. $1.50. 

This r.\TF*iT voi.i mk of Helen nion<»loKUci 

* conjains thiriy-^cvcn some which are 

in the form <pf playlet^ 


Essays—Yesterday ond Today 

Compiled by Harold L. Tinker. The Macmillan Com- 
Iiany, New X'ork. $.80. 

JOr. Tin'kkr has brought together in this volume o 
'^•number of essays on all sorts of subjects which 
make delightful reading. Oliver Goldsmith and Hej'- 
wood Broun. Charles Lamh and Oliver XX'cndell Holmes. 
L. I’. Jacks and H. 1,. Mencken arc among the writers 
w'ho meet in this book. 1 hescs on athletics and sports 
mingle with dissertations on ixxtry and ixacc. It is an 
e.xcellcut publication for leisurely reading. 

Home Play in Rurol Areas 

Prepared by XX illiam McKinley Robinson, National 
Chairman, Rural Service, National Congress of Par¬ 
ents ,and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. \\'., 
Washington, D. C. $.05. 

Tills I’RooR.v.vi outline for rural ixtrenl-teachcr associa- 
I tions contains suggestions for such discussion topics 
as Toys and Kqnipinent: Gardening; Pets: Handcrafts; 
Dramatic Play; Music: Hobbies; Children’s Reading; 
the l•'amily at Play, and the Social Hour. 


Officers and Directors of the National 
Recreation Association 

OFFICERS 

JostfJi Lee, Prcsideni 
John II. Finley. First Vice-President 
John G. WTnant, Second Vice-President 
Ropeet Gaebitt. Third Vice-President 
Gl’Stavl'S T. Kieby. Treasurer 
IIowAED S- pKAuctiEB, SecrctBry 

DIRECTORS 

Mbs. F.dwaed NV. Riddle. Carlisle. Pa. 

Wiliam Huttebm-obth, Moline, III. 

Ci.ABENci M. Claek. Philailelphia. Pa. 

IIiNEY L. CoBEET^ Portland, Ore. 

Mts. Abthi'E G. Cl’mmee. Jackionville, FIe. 

F. Teueee Davispn, Locust Valley, f., N. Y. 

.Mes. Thomas A. Fdison, West Oringe, N. J. 

John II. Finlev, New York, N. Y. 

Robcet Gaeeett, Italtimore. Md. 

Austin K. GttEriTHS, Seattle, Wish. 

CiiAEtEE IIaydek, New York, N. V. 

Mbs. Chaelss V. IIickox, Michigan Cily, Ind. 

Mee. Feancie heLacv IIyds. Plamheld, N. J. 

Gustavus T. Kiebv. New York, N. Y. 

II. McK. Landon. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mee. Chaelse I). I.aniCe. Greenwich, Conn. 

RoErET Lassitee, Charlotte, N. C. 
jostrn Lie, Iloiton, Mese. 

KDWAEn E. Loomis. New V'ork, N. Y. 
j. 11. McCuedy, Springfield, Ma«E. 
t>TT0 T. Malceey, PhilEdelphia, Pa. 

Waltee a. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gael E, Milliken, Augusta, Me. 

Mes. OentN L. Mills. Woodbury, N. Y. 

Mes. James W. WAnswotTii, Je., Washington, D. C. 

J. C Walsh. New York. N. Y 
PEEOEEICK M. Waesuso, Ncw Yofk, N, Y. 

IdUH O, Winakt, Concord, N. 11. 

Mst. W'lLLTEM II. WoODIN, Jl., TuCSOO, Afix. 



Youth Today 

E veryone is concerned to do something for youth. Two million, two hundred and fifty 
thousand boys and girls reach sixteen years of age each year. Comparatively few of these 
boys and girls go on with their studies. Most of them want work, life, adventure, ro¬ 
mance. Work large numbers of them cannot have now, have not had for four years. So we 
cudgel our brains and try to think out plans of organization for youth that will be a substi¬ 
tute for work. Now we may as well face once and for all that for youth there is no substitute 
for work. Work is the only solution and work with pay. 

Of course youth wants recreation—music, drama, and all forms of interesting activity. 
Youth is as ready as ever to contribute a measure of volunteer public service. But recreation and 
community and public service can never be a substitute for work with pay. 

Work with pay gives status, standing, promise for the future, a chance to dream and 
plan. Without work the youth of 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 look at their girls and see no op¬ 
portunity to marry, to set up real homes for themselves as past generations have done. When we 
do not give our youth a chance to marry we pile up for ourselves future mental, physical, 
moral and citizenship problems. 

Yet work for youth is not a problem by itself. The problem of work must be solved for 
all ages and all people. It cannot be solved for youth alone. 

After all we live together in families. The family is the fundamental unit. Only shal¬ 
low thinking would lead us to believe that to any large extent we can solve the work or the 
life problem by isolating youth. Youth has its contribution. Middle age and old age have 
theirs. Experience and maturity cannot abdicate and turn the world over to youth much as we 
might like to do so. All ages and all groups are in the same boat together and must get to shore 
together. Youth has its contribution to make with others, but it is not nearly so likely to make 
that contribution in isolation. Never has there been a time when there was more need for wis¬ 
dom and experience and maturity to be added to daring and courage and adventure. We do as a 
nation most for youth when we do for the entire problem of unemployment. 

Recreation and volunteer service and adventure for youth always. The task of recrea¬ 
tion agencies truly is doubled in this emergency. But let us not claim that for youth there is any 
substitute for work with pay—or that there is any way out for youth that it not a way out 
for work for all. 

Yet within the family no giving up of property is too great to save the youth within 
that family. The need of the youth of America this day is so great that no use of accumulated 
resources should be denied that will save our youth—and with them all the rest of us—from 
disintegration. Except as we keep life and hope in our youth our accumulated property will 
have no value for the future. After all caring for our youth is simple preservation of life values. 

Howard Braucher. 
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The Art of Abundant Living 


R arely, if ever, has there 
been a Congress which so 
nearly justified the titles 
and advance notices about it. The book of sug¬ 
gestive questions prepared in connection with the 
Congress was entitled “Recreation and the Abun¬ 
dant Life”; and the first “note” in the regular 
program said, “The Recreation Congress is a co¬ 
operative gathering of all those interested in rec¬ 
reation as a means of more abundant life.” These 
advanee deseriptions turned out to be true. 

Everyone spoke of the friendliness and fine 
spirit of the delegates in attendanee at the Con¬ 
gress. They were full of life and play—genuine 
exemplars of the theme that we were talking 
about— rich, vital, friendly living. There was no 
end to their eapacity for work and for play. They 
attended general meetings and seetion meetings all 
day, conferred in the eorridors and at the meal 
tables, and they would burst into play at any 
spare moment, between sessions or after sessions. 
The evening play meetings were always joyous 
and there were several nights when an eager group 
would gather around Mr. Zanzig and sing and 
sing and sing, until one delegate said that he 
thought that the Reereation Congress was an or¬ 
ganized movement to abolish sleep! And this 
eager, joyous spirit was something of an achieve¬ 
ment, something of a eonquest, for a large number 
of the delegates to this Congress—presumably a 
larger number than ever before—had had their 
salaries cut, were working with redueed budgets, 
had eome at their own expense. Twenty-two dele¬ 
gates from New Hampshire and groups from sev¬ 
eral cities were there entirely on their own funds. 
Yet they were all zestful and happy, keen to give 
and to get all possible help. 

The Wardman Park Hotel was an admirable 
setting for the Congress, its wide 
and long eorridors alTording the 
freest opportunity for informal 
conversation and questioning. It 
would sometimes take from 
twenty minutes to an hour to 
walk the length of the lobby, not 
only because it was long but be¬ 
cause there were so many people 


eager to talk with oire another, 
to e.xchange experiences and to 
help carry one another’s burden. 
It should be said, too, that the local committee 
on arrangements was very hos])itable and cordial, 
and that the tours and e.xpeditions were numerous 
and were greatly enjoyed. Tribute, too, should be 
paid to the management of the Congress for the 
operation of an exceedingly smooth-running series 
of meetings for which every detail of serviee had 
been foreseen and carefully worked out so that 
without effort and without apparent machinery 
everything went perfectly. 

A Truly Representative Gathering 
The Congress was a National Congress. All see- 
tions of our country and of Canada were repre¬ 
sented, and I think never before has there been so 
heterogeneous a group in attendance. There wa.s 
a large influx of relief workers from eity, county 
and state, many of them attending for the first 
time and all eager to get the most from the Con¬ 
gress. Then there were many workers in the 
bureaus of the federal government who eame not 
merely to appear on the program, but again and 
again to listen to and participate in general and in¬ 
dividual diseussions. Many representatives of 
other agencies interested in the general recreation 
field, not only the partly recreational agencies 
such as the Seouts, youth organizations and the 
settlements but also the Child Study Association, 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, the American 
Federation of Arts and others were present. And 
there were, of course, as the regular nucleus of 
the convention, the executive and staff workers of 
the municipal recreation systems and the board 
members guiding and directing their work, these 
latter in larger numbers than usual. Many of the 
city delegates, too, were there for 
the first time, younger and newly 
appointed staff members who had 
not been able to get to Los 
Angeles and who had come into 
the movement since the Toronto 
convention. So the spirit of friend¬ 
liness and hospitality was espe¬ 
cially important for them. 


By Roy Smith Wallace 

National Recreation Association 


In this statement Mr. Wallace 
has outlined briefly the pre¬ 
dominant features, characteris¬ 
tics and spirit of the Twentieth 
National Recreation Congress. 
Detailed reports of discussion 
meetings and many of the ad¬ 
dresses will be found in this and 
succeeding issues of Recreation. 
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Tlic great characteristic of all this heterogene¬ 
ous. cooperative grotii), however, aside from the 
friendliness and the enjoyment of one another, 
was that they were all eager for information, 
knowledge and siiiiport, for sharing of experi¬ 
ence. 'They were all conscious of facing in these 
troublous (lays a new set of facts—of relief ad¬ 
ministrations, state, county and federal, actively 
engaged in recreational activities; of adult educa¬ 
tion on an enriched basis indistinguishable from 
our own field ; of self-initiated activity in these 
days of excess normal and enforced leisure; of 
emergence into itromincnce of great and varied 
leisure time interests—music, art, craft, drama— 
long familiar, but only half-heartedly recognized 
as genuine and major recreational responsibilities. 
And they were all, together, sharing the spirit of 
the pioneer, all exi)erimental, all on the same plane 
—technicians and laymen, local and national, pub¬ 
lic and private — all .seeking help and ability for 
greater service in the recreation field. 

Federal Agencies Take a Prominent Part 

It would probably be true to say that never be¬ 
fore has there been such an understanding be¬ 
tween the total forces of the recreation movement, 
public and private, local and national througbout 
the country, and the federal bureaus working in 
or touching ujx>n this field. With the scene of the 
Congress laid in Washington, it was itossible to 
have there not as perfunctory speakers, but as gen¬ 
uine particiitants in the “cooiKtrative gathering” 
repccsentatives of the Dcpai tment of State, of the 
Federal luncrgcncy Relief Administration, of the 
Office of Education, of the lUireau of Biologic.al 
.Survey, of the Federal Power Commission, of the 
National Parks Service, of the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps, of the Extension Service of the Dc- 
jiartment of Agriculture, of the h'orest Service, of 
the Children's Bureau, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the National Resources Board, as 
well as the h'irst Lady of the I^and herself. 

The result of all this wide rejire.sentativcncss 
was that the picture |)resented was jHrrhaps more 
nearly a total picture of all that was going on in 
the whole field of enrichment of living than we 
have ever had before. A great work is being done 
—by private agencies, by federal, state and local 
governments with all their various bureaus and 
ramifications, by the departments of education, by 
recreation departments, by parks, by relief, by 
adult education, by self-organized gmups, and by 
individuals. Everywhere there were great interest. 


keen realization of the need for recreational serv¬ 
ices and genuine recognition that human beings 
arc the same now as ever only with more time on 
their hands during which they can do interesting 
and enjoyable things. There was realization, too, 
of the need, in all the various experimental activi¬ 
ties now being carried on, for the old wisdom, the 
tested e.xperience of those agencies and workers 
in the field for a long time and with ability to 
serve and guide and help in this time of new 
recognition and new demands. 

Indeed the expressions of thanks to the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association by representatives 
of private agencies and of governmental agencies 
in both the national and state field were so fre¬ 
quent, so complete as to be almost embarrassing. 
It almost seemed as though the speakers had been 
urged to jiay tribute to the Association or as if 
only those speakers who would say nice things 
about tbe Association had been put on tbc pro¬ 
gram ! The thanks, however, though almost em¬ 
barrassing, came from individuals who were so 
well informed, who could cite s]>ccific instances 
with names and dates and places as to help re¬ 
ceived. that it all did sound perfectly plausible 
and true. And it showed a wide range of activi¬ 
ties. a keen alertness for opportunity for service 
on the part not only of the National Recreation 
Association but of the recreation movement and 
the workers in this field. Otto Mallery, presiding 
at one of the evening meetings, made public ac¬ 
knowledgment that the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, though technically a public .service cor¬ 
poration with membership, etc., was not merely 
the Board of Directors or the paid staff of the 
Association, but that it considered itself and 
.should honestly be considered as just the coopera¬ 
tive effort of all those eager to share their ex¬ 
perience and judgment and skill in this great field 
of community recreation. 

All Share in the Program 

The program was far less technical than most 
programs prciiared for the National Recreation 
Congress. Everyone, therefore, seemed to be 
equally at borne iu the discussion — board mem¬ 
bers. stall members, technicians, representatives 
of jirivate agencies and of puhlic agencies. The 
Congress was gcntiinely seeking “opjKirunities for 
creative experience"—a real all-round rich pro¬ 
gram serving a great variety of individuals of all 
ages awl renditions of life. It was not a Congress 
on children's play nor a Congress on adult rccrea- 
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tion. It was a Congress on how to help all human 
beings richly to enjoy life. This was true not only 
of the general meetings but of the section meet¬ 
ings which talked about What Men and Women 
Want To Do, Keeping Alive Through Drama, 
What Parks Are Doing for Abundant Life, Rec¬ 
reation for Family Life, Comradeship Through 
Social Recreation, Play for Youth, Widening 
Horizons Through Nature, Hobbies, Zestful Liv¬ 
ing Through Music, Preparing Children for 
Abundant Life, Creative Arts and Crafts. 

There was recognition of the need for self- 
iiiitiated and self-directed activities. X'olunteers 
and their contributions were accepted. There was 
constant questioning of anything which should 
ainack of a superimposition in program making. 
There was awareness that those responsible for 
recreation would need to think freshly and in non- 
conventional patterns in order to provide recrea¬ 
tion for long week-ends and long after-work 
periods rather than the short-time recreational ac¬ 
tivities to which we have become accustomed. Co¬ 
operation and the organization of community 
forces, the need for public understanding, for 
boards of laymen were all recognized, talked 
about, wanted and needed. Indeed there seemed 
to be a constant, alert, well-informed attempt to 
approach radically and from new points of view 
the needs of human beings these days for abund¬ 
ant living. Many who have been working and 
urging and prodding in order that the public rec¬ 
reation movement, for instance, might give more 
recognition to music or to drama or to handcraft 
or to nature activities must in many previous 
Congresses have felt that they were prophets cry¬ 
ing in the wilderness; that few of the rank and 
file really did share their 
convictions that activities 
in these fields would min¬ 
ister to the needs of their 
■clients. At this Congress 
such leaders must have 
felt that the movement 
had genuinely caught up 
with them; that whether 
because of more free time 
and energy or of budget 
assistance from relief 
funds or of a new com¬ 
prehension and attack on 
our problems the recrea¬ 
tion movement as a whole 
was at last genuinely aware 


of the richness of its own content and that the 
job is indeed the art of abundant living. 

And this, of course, means new techniques— 
for the discovery of interests, of hobbies, of lead¬ 
ers; for training; for research and experimenta¬ 
tion in how the recreation forces of the country 
may serve real needs as we find them; for new 
organization methods by which we can avoid im¬ 
posed and restricted programs: for discovery of 
methods; for the cooperation of all social forces 
and agencies; for social engineering methods. 
Techniques are needed, too, for advance planning 
on an enlarged scale to serve the existing needs 
of all, for the genuine enlistment of the interests 
and power of board members and other laymen, 
and for development from our present confusions 
and especially from our relief-supported activities, 
into durable governmental service agencies. 

A New Measure of Life Values 
In these days it seems actually possible that life 
may have a new measure of values, that success 
is not, in the future, to be measured in terms of 
acquisition of wealth nor even in full days through 
financial purchase of enjoyment, but rather that 
success is to be measured even popularly by ability 
to live richly and abundantly through exercise of 
growing skills, through creative experiences that 
shall culminate in art or beauty, and that shall 
be judged by these ideal standards. In The Epic 
of America, James Truslow Adams identified 
American ambition with success in money-making 
and said that the standards of American life were 
fixed by the money-makers. The experience of 
the last few years has undermined this identity. 
And Mrs. Roosevelt, Lorado Taft, John Colt, 
Daniel Poling, Arthur E. 
Morgan were only the 
leaders among those at 
this conference who chal¬ 
lenged and fundamentally 
denied this, who insisted 
that life is more than meat 
and that life in America 
in the future is to glorify 
and afford the opportunity 
for not the acquisitive, 
but the abundant life. 

This was the challenge 
to us recreation workers, 
for we, too, shall be 
judged by our ability to 
(Continued on page 407) 


A number of special events were scheduled 
for delegates of the Congress by the Wash¬ 
ington Committee on Local Arrangements the 
chairman of which was C. Marshall Finnan, 
Superintendent, National Capital Parks. 

Among these events were a Sunday afternoon 
boat ride down the Potomac River on the 
Coast Guard boat, "The Apache;" a produc¬ 
tion of "Alice in Wonderland" by the Com¬ 
munity Center Department of the schools; 
play day and folk dance demonstrations by 
children from several playgrounds under the 
Playground Department; an afternoon tour of 
Washington parks, playgrounds and com¬ 
munity centers; a tour of settlement houses 
under the auspices of the Council of Social 
Agencies; an exhibition at the National 
Museum by the Potomac Rose Club. 


Living and Preparation for Life 
Through Recreation 

By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


In inlrodiiciiiK Mrs. Roosevelt, the Chairman. Dr. 
John H. I•'inley, .said : This organization began in the 
White House twenty-eight years ago, and now the 
White House has come to us. I put it in the third 
person, as perhaps I should, but I would like to ad¬ 
dress you in the second person. 

We are proud of her for what she has dared to do for 
those in need of a friend. She comes nearer being omni¬ 
present than any other woman or man in .America, or 
perhaps in the world. The poorest family can’t 1)C sure 
when they hear a knock at the door that it isn't Mrs. 
Roosevelt coming to see them, but we glory in that fact, 
that the White House will come to the humblest house 
in this land. 

She was typified to the world as the ideal woman. 
Tennyson doesn't know about it, but I have taken his 
lines and added a few of my own, and you will know 
which are Tennyson's and which are mine without my 
telling you. 

Who moves with man to one fair planet goal. 

Scaling with him the shining steps—he 
Gaining in sweetness and in moral height. 

Nor losing wrestling thetvs that throw the world. 

She, mental breadth, nor failing childhood care. 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 

So she has set herself to man, in fact. 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


-And in a nation in whose heart there dwells 
Some sense of duty, something of a faith. 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made 
Some patient force to change them when we will. 

1 am sorry that I was not able to go with Mr. Butter- 
worth and others to see the President and to e.\press ap¬ 
preciation to him of what he has done in aid of what we 
are interested in. 1 would have liked to have said to him 
these lines, which I began to write, Mrs. Roosevelt, when 
we crossed just at the end of the War: 

He has better made the best of us 
And raised e.nch single chest of us 
He has fed the hungriest of us 
He has clothed the nakedest of us 
Ixing, long will he be blest of us 
North, South and East and West of us. 

If I were to add to the Tennyson medley, to you 1 
should ciuote a few lines from the noblest apostrophe to 
woman in literature, the last chapter in the Book of 
Proverbs: 

Her price is above rubies, 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good. 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor; 

She stretcheth forth her hand to the needy. 

Her htisltand is known in the gates. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom. 

1 present to you, Mrs. Roosevelt. 



Dr. Finley Introduces Mrs. Roosevelt 

S*<t«d, Uft to riqht, (ro; Mrs. Hoary Ma'e«htli(U. Jr., Dr. J. H. McCurdy, John Colt, 
Mrs. Rooiuvalt, Mri. Thomai A. Edison. William Butlarworth, Oanial M. Polinq, Austin E. Griffiths. 
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M y I-RIE.N'DS, I think 
that all one can say 
is that it is a joy 
to be ])rcscnted to any 
attdicnce by Dr. Finley, 
bttt also ati eitibarrass- 
nietit. Certaitily, lie pre- 
setils one niore cliarnt- 
iiij^ly than a n y o n c I 
ktiow. 

I atit fjlatl to be here to- 
nij;ht, and glad to come 
to yott who were started 
on yoitr way by atiothcr 
tneniber of iny family. 1 
thitik that it ninst run 
in the family to sec that 
recreation is tiol an un- 
itiiiiortanl thinp, that it 
really has a part in the 
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building of human beings in their health and in 
their character and in their ability to enjoy life. 
I know that my father used to say—and I think 
his brother felt the same way—that one of the 
most important things to learn was to enjoy life, 
that you never could be really useful in the world 
if you had not learned to go gaily into whatever 
you were doing, whether it was work or play. 
To learn to play is one of the most valuable things 
in the building of any child’s character. 

Now, at the present time, this question of 
recreation is more important to us than it has 
ever been before. In tbe first place, we know that 
we are going to have more leisure time and that 
recreation does not mean only doing certain spe¬ 
cific things. Recreation is a wide, wide word that 
covers innumerable occupations. 

Sometimes what is recreation for one person 
would be work for another. We must, however, 
develop all possible fields to satisfy as many tastes 
as possible. We must realize that this is a very, 
very big field, and the fact that we are going to 
have more leisure really puts upon all of us who 
have an interest in the use of leisure time a 
greater responsibility than ever before. 

Now, already in our education we have realized 
that little children can and should learn a great 
deal through play, but as they grow older, while 
we have as a rule had athletic programs for older 
children and while private agencies have provided 
them with programs of different kinds, I think 
in many of our high schools, particularly, we have 
neglected very often the possibilities for teaching 
a variety of recreational activities, but I think 
now we have come to realize that here is one 
place where we could improve what has been 
done in the past. 

I think we have a new problem before us just 
at the moment, which I hope will not be with us 
for long, but which is with us now: namely, that 
many children are coming out of high school, 
some of them out of junior college or college 
even, and are not able to find any work to do. 
Therefore, their time is unoccupied, and unless 
those of us who take an interest in the recreational 
activities of any community make a special effort 
to have programs for these young people in our 
communities, I think we naturally will find a great 
many young people getting into more or less 
.serious mischief. 

And therefore, we have for the time being, at 
least, this as an added responsibility. 


Community Recreation a Government Problem 

I have felt, as you have, that it was a com¬ 
munity problem, a government problem to a great 
e.xtent, to promote as far as possible recreation 
in every community. 

I had an experience this summer which I en¬ 
joyed very much and which gave me an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing what the federal government 
does in some of its national parks to promote the 
kind of recreation which I am happy to think is 
not only a joy but a very wonderful experience 
for a great many people. I happened to be in 
California and I visited three of our national 
parks, and it was really quite an extraordinary 
experience to find in the Yosemite these enormous 
camping spaces for thousands of people. 

One evening I drove down to a place where a 
great many of the campers had gathered around 
an outdoor theatre, and the program was provided 
entirely from among the people who were camp¬ 
ing there themselves. Every one who had talent 
came and gave of his talent, and it was really 
quite thrilling because I don’t suppose that there 
was anyone—at least I didn’t hear anyone—who 
was remarkable, but it was good, and it was 
healthy, and it was fun, and everybody was hav¬ 
ing a good time, and the young ranger who was 
introducing the people and who had arranged the 
program entered into the spirit of it and they 
ended with community singing. 

I stood on the outskirts and I became so inter¬ 
ested—I had been taken there and had been told 
very carefully to stay on the outskirts because 
nobody must know that I was there, so I was 
poked behind a tree but I started to walk out from 
behind the tree and somebody plucked my sleeve 
and said, “You will be recognized,” and I said, 
“Oh yes,” and got behind the tree again, but 
as they began to sing, I could hardly bear it, be¬ 
cause I love to sing with a big group. I have no 
voice, but just the same it is great fun to sing 
with a great big group, and I love to hear them 
sing, and I feel sure that these big groups felt 
as I did! 

Campers Find Strength and Happiness 

It gave me really quite a thrill, because there 
were so many people having a good time together, 
and it wasn’t costing a great deal, and it was 
creating a spirit of neighborliness and they were 
getting close to beautiful nature. I don’t think 
that anyone could have been there and not have 
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come away as I did. 
with a feeling of 
strength and beauty and 
hai)])iness. whicli would 
carry you through a 
goo<l deal that you 
might have to go 
through afterwards. 

There were otie or 
two very a m using 
things which hapitened 
which some of you may 
enjoy. There was a 
young ranger who went 
camping with itie up in 
the high Sierras who 
had been married only 
a short time. Mis wife 
had been left down in 
the cant]) in the valley. 

One thiitg she was very 
nervous about: she had 
never been out in the 
open a great deal and 
she had heard about 
the bears. The bears 
are comparatively tame, 
but they do occasionally come where they .stnell 
food. 

The young ranger, who was rather accustomed 
to the out-of-doors Ix-cause he had been on two 
trips in .Alaska with h'ather Hubbard, thought she 
was very foolish in her fears, llefore he left her 
he told her that there was nothing to be afraid 
of in the bears but if the bears walked up to the 
door, she .should just throw something at them 
and they would go away. .So when 1 came down 
in the valley 1 asked him if he could bring his 
wife to see me. When she came she told me 
this story. 

She was sitting aione iit the tent when she heard 
a funny noise, h sounded in the direction of the 
larder. They had a sort of wire bo.x that they 
imlled U]) off the ground. 1 think that she had 
forgotten to pull it up and when she went out— 
she didn’t go out for a long time: she was too 
nervous—she found that a bear had taken every¬ 
thing out of the larder, which made her feel even 
more nervous than before. 

Tbc ne.xt nigbt while she was reading a l>ook 
she heard .something al)out her door. The door 
was a screen door and was hooked; she looked 


out and there was a 
bear right by the steps. 
She was perfectly pet¬ 
rified, but thought, “If 
1 only had something 
to throw!’’ She had a 
book in her hand but 
instead of throwing 
that, she seized the 
clock and threw it. 
W h c n her husband 
came home, he was a 
little annoyed because 
they were without a 
clock and it was all be¬ 
cause of his advice! 

1 had a great deal of 
sympathy with her be¬ 
cause I felt quite sure 
that if any bear had 
really appeared. 1 would 
have done the same 
thing, and this is what 
really hajipcned to me. 
They told me that they 
had brought a dog into 
the camp because after 
you were in a camp a day or so bears might come 
around. 1 was lying in a sleeping bag under the 
trees and I felt something moving around my 
feet and though I was very sleepy, through my 
mind went the thought. “Supimse I should sit up 
and see a bear!“ 1 had forgotten alx)ut the dog. 
and 1 thought. “Oh. well. 1 won't sit up and see 
what it is.” and I tried to go to sleep again. 

I’ut still the thing seemed to move around my 
feet, and so with an effort 1 sat up, fully expect¬ 
ing to find a bear, and there was the dog, pcace- 
fidly nestling down by my feet. 1 should have 
known that the bear couldn't have come into camp 
without the dog protesting, .so I decided that I 
would have behaved very much the same way that 
my ranger's wife did if I had really found a l)car. 

National Parks Arouse Pride 

The feeling that you get from seeing what 
pleasure an<l what health people get from the 
national parks is one of great thankfulness that 
we have .such things and that the national gov¬ 
ernment is rcsi>onsiblc for them. 

1 had always known a goo<l deal about what we 
had done in New "^'ork State but this was my 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT RECEIVES RECREATION 
CONGRESS COMMIHEE 

"Presidenf Roosevelf received a commiffee from the 
Congress this noon. Five or six of us from the Board 
of fhe National Recreation Association called on 
him to offer the services and experience of the 
Association to the government for whatever uses 
could be made of them. The President already knew 
what Aubrey Williams said to us Monday night— 
that we had been of great use to the emergency 
relief administrators in the nation, the states, and 
the different localities, and to the millions of people 
who are suffering from the emptiness of enforced 
leisure. We were able to tell him of the special 
services which are being rendered to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, to the Office of Education, 
to the National Capital Park and Planning Com¬ 
mission and to the National Resources Board, and 
to say to him that the Association and the recrea¬ 
tion forces of the country were at his disposal for 
any additional services within our field. 

"The President recalled that he had been a member 
of the National Recreation Association and a 
sponsor for the Association helping to raise money 
for it long before he was governor of New York 
State and was proud of the association. His final 
word to us to be repeated to the Congress was, 
'You are doing a bully fine job!' "—William 
Butterivorth, Chairman. 
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first real experience with the national parks, out 
west, and I came back with great pride in our 
government and pride in us as a people, that we 
could have the vision to do things of this kind and 
to stand back of the development of something 
which I feci is really a great help, physically and 
morally and in every way, to the peojjle of our 
country. 

Now, there is one thing that I have always felt 
was particularly important in all of the recreation 
work which is done, whether it is done with young 
people or whether it is done as we are doing it 
today more and more with older people. The thing 
which impressed me, and impresses me more and 
more, is the need of trained leaders. I don’t 
believe that we accomplish half so much if we 
provide the physical environment for jjlay or for 
education, and do not provide adequate leaders. 
You can get on with poor equipment if you have 
a really imaginative and good person to guide the 
people who come there. 

That, I think, is oiie of the things that we need 
to bring home to many of our local governments. 
We have in this country been very prone in the 
past to think that buildings and equipment were 
the most important things; they are not. The 
people who are going to lead in the use of those 
things are really the greatest factor. The other 
things are a great help, but I have seen some of 
the most interesting programs worked out by 
individuals and carried through successfully for 
the good of the whole community where there was 
very little equipment and where it depended 
largely on the initiative of the leader and the 
people who were doing the work. 

Success Redefined 

Now, I know that in the past it has been felt 
that success in life was largely measured by what 
you accumulated in a material way, but I think 
we are going to change that concejit in the next 
few years. I think that success is going to be 
measured by the amount of satisfaction that 
people get in living their lives. There is still a 
feeling, I think, among young people, a great 
many of them, that to be a success a man must 
make a fortune, but that idea is changing, and 
I am more and more interested to find young 
people coming to me and saying, “We are not 
so keen about getting into work which is going 
to bring us just material returns. We are keen 
about getting into work which we will enjoy 
doing, and which at the same time will be a mode 


of living which will really give us happiness and 
contentment, and which we can enjoy as we go 
along.” 

So many people in the past have worked at 
things they really didn’t enjoy, and worked early 
and late, with practically no recreation, and always 
with the idea that some day they would have 
enough money laid aside to retire and enjoy life, 
and when that day came, I have met many a dis¬ 
appointed man and a disappointed woman, because 
when they came to enjoy life they made the dis¬ 
covery that they might have the desire but they 
didn't have the ability to realize the desire. 

You can’t turn on your ca])acity for enjoyment 
like a faucet. You have to develop it as you go 
through life, and therefore I think we have a new 
opportunity, a greater opportunity than ever be¬ 
fore, and perhaps a greater field because we are 
really today the means by which a new ideal of 
living is to be realized. 

So in coming to you this evening, I have really 
come—as my husband has already wished you 
success—I have come to wish you, myself, great 
success in the work which you are doing, and to 
ex])ress the hope that the work is going to grow, 
and that you will be given the vision and the 
imagination to meet the opportunities of today and 
tomorrow. 


The important contribution which our national 
parks are making to the enjoyment of vast num¬ 
bers of people wa.s emphasized by President Roose¬ 
velt in a talk at Glacier National Park last August 
when he said: “There is nothing so American as 
our national parks. The scenery and wild life are 
native and the fundamental idea behind the parks 
is native. It is, in brief, that the country belongs 
to the people; that what it is and what it is in the 
process of making is for the enrichment of the 
lives of all of us. Thus the parks stand as the 
outward symbol of this great human jtrinciple.” 

Commenting on the announcement that 1934 
was to be emphasized as National Parks Year, he 
said: “With all the earnestness at my command, 
I express to you the hope that each and every one 
of you who can possibly find the means and the 
opportunity for so doing will visit our national 
]5arks and use them as they arc intended to be 
used. They are not for the rich alone. Cam])ing 
is free; the sanitation is excellent. You will find 
them in every part of the Union, you will find 
glorious scenery of every character; you will find 
every climate; you will perform the double func¬ 
tion of enjoying much and learning much.” 



Recreation As a Socially Useful 
Field of Employment 

By John Colt 


M V honorable cliainnan, in giving me such an 
introduction, had to go back to my birth¬ 
place—although I am not ashamed of it— 
as if I were relying on the place or time or my 
parentage for any advantage. This reminds me 
of what I once heard the Honorable William 
Jennings Bryan say. 

-Many letters had come from young students 
asking him what they should do to become orators. 
One day he got a letter like this: “Dear Mr. 
Bryan, 1 am a born orator. What shall 1 do about 
it?’’ Mr. Bryan wrote back: "My dear Sir, I sup¬ 
pose that orators have had to be born like the 
rest of us, but let me assure you that being born 
is the smallest part of your equipment as an 
orator.” 

I am a poor writer and a worse reader and I 
refuse to come down here with an inspiring 
audience like this and attempt to read what I 
have got written here. So if you will allow me, 
1 am just going to talk to you tonight about some 
of these matters that arc close to your hearts. 
They have certainly been close to mine for the 
year aiul a half that I have attempted to direct 
relief in the great state of Xew Jersey. 

1 would venture to suggest that one of the most 
startling discoveries of this 
depression, certainly start¬ 
ling to the great bulk of 
Americans, was the fact 
that this problem of leisure 
time, which had never 
l)een a problem at all. at 
least consciously to most 
of us. had suddenly bc- 
Cf)me a vital concern of 
re;dly gigantic proportions 
Not long after I took con¬ 
trol of the .New Jersey 
Ifmcrgency Relief A<imin- 
isiration, I realized that 1 
had iKit one hut two or 
three prime fhities in my 
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work. Now it goes without saying that the first 
<lnty of anybody in a relief administration is to 
see that every man, woman and child in our com¬ 
munities who is in want and who has not the 
proper means of livelihood, shall get relief and 
that they shall get enough relief. And by that I 
mean enough not only to keep them alive but to 
keep them in life and health. 

And then it seems to me that our second duty, 
which I even vision as a corollary of the first, is 
to see that those who are not deserving are not 
on our rolls. But, ladies and gentlemen, for one 
year and a half I have gone from one end of the 
state of New Jersey to the other, preaching this 
doctrine, that we who are in charge of relief have 
a far broader, nobler and more vital task than 
the mere feeding and clothing and housing of 
these people, important as that is. 

Morale Building a Part of Relief 

1 say to myself and to iny associates every day 
in the year that we must never forget that we 
are dealing with people, and that they are live 
people: they are individuals with just the same 
longings, appreciations, hopes and fears and dis¬ 
appointments as you and I have, and in all of our 
<loing we must 1)C sure 
that we do something for 
t h c m, the individuals 
themselves. 

.And that is the reason 
that 1 have gone around 
seeking the aid of an asso¬ 
ciation like yours, going 
into the churches and the 
schools ami fraternal or¬ 
ders and women’s clubs 
and the .\mcrican Legion 
in order that you people 
may help us in relief to 
do this very much more 
vital thing, the sustaining 
and upbuilding of the 


Mr. Colt, Chairman of fhe Administrative 
Council of the New Jersey Emergency Relief 
Administration, was primarily responsible for 
the establishment of a Leisure Time Division 
of the Administration. The state-wide pro¬ 
gram which has been developed by the Divi¬ 
sion is administered by a state director of 
leisure time activities. Directors have also 
been appointed in nineteen counties. 

The extent of this program is indicated by 
Mr. Colt's statement that the 1934 summer 
program served 48,000 adults and 160,000 
children. 615,000 people attended dances and 
concerts sponsored during the summer months. 

Much of the success of the Leisure Time 
Division of the Emergency Relief Administra¬ 
tion in New Jersey is due to Mr. Colt's in¬ 
spiration end guidanco. 
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morale of those less fortunate 
neighbors of ours who are 
on the relief rolls. And I 
say to you most soberly this 
evening, if those of us in 
relief throughout this great 
country of ours do not in ad¬ 
dition to material sustenance 
give these people something 
of hope and cheer and guid¬ 
ance, then we have failed 
lamentably in the great task 
that was laid upon us. 

Well, I think that you will all admit that that 
was a nice program which I outlined, but I have 
to confess that it took me six months to get that 
third objective under way, and it wasn’t until 
I got in touch with your Mr. Faust, who not only 
understood what I was driving at, but better still, 
offered and e.xecuted one of the most excellent 
surveys of the recreation facilities of New Jersey, 
and free of charge, and it wasn’t until later that 
I got Mrs. Marjorie Woodlock, also a trained 
worker in your Association, to help, that I began 
to see any light or any hope.' With the help of 
those two people, I was able to establish what is 
known as the Leisure Time Division of the 
Emergency Relief Administration of New Jersey 
and it is one of the divisions of which I am most 
proud and one that nobody dares do anything 
with unless they check with me. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish that I had the time 
tonight—I had better warn you that when I have 
a good time my watch stops—I would like to tell 
you in detail about what this Leisure Time 
Division which was established by you and which 
was aided by you has done. 

Broad Recreation Program Under E. R. A. 

But suffice it to say that we have taken within 
our purview all of those objectives and aims 
which I have seen recommended and approved in 
your prospectus: Education, handicraft, concerts, 
theatricals, playgrounds, and all of the better sort 
of entertainments. Last winter when we just got 
under way, we had forty-one thousand people 
enrolled in our winter work and we estimated 
that we touched ten times as many or an audience 
of four hundred thousand which is almost equal 
to our relief burden during the winter. And this 
summer in our summer program we had forty- 
«ight thousand adults and one hundred and sixty 
thousand children or a total of two hundred and 


eight thousand. Six hundred 
and fifteen thousand people 
in the state of New Jersey 
last summer attended dances 
and concerts sponsored by 
the Leisure Time Division 

of the E. R. A. 

And I would like to men¬ 
tion, also, a thing that Airs. 
Roosevelt touched upon. Last 
year in the state of New 

Jersey two thousand children 
enrolled in junior colleges which were sponsored 
and paid for by the Emergency Relief Admin¬ 
istration. 

Now, Air. Chairman, I think you people won’t 
wonder why I am glad to come down here tonight; 
why I am enthused about you and what you are 
doing and why I want to express to you the 

gratitude that I have in my heart for the 

high things that this Association has given us. 
And more than that, I want to encourage you 
by saying that we are determined in New Jersey 
that the strides that have been made in this leisure 
work shall not be lost. At our request, the Gov¬ 
ernor of New Jersey has appointed a state com¬ 
mission on leisure time, and this is entirely 
independent of our relief administration, for the 
purpose of putting this work on a firm, sure and 
a permanent basis. 

Well, without your help and your inspiration, 
the loan of your people, the fact that you train 
people in leisure time activities, I would still be 
groping around to get a start; and if you want to 
know why I came here this evening, I came here 
simply to say, as sincerely and as feelingly as I can 
and as I know how, thanks to every one of you. 

Recreation, A Fundamental Part of Relief 

I notice that I was given a topic—I don’t know 
whether you have read the topic, “Recreation As 
a Socially Useful Field of Employment.” I would 
say that it is pretty formidable and I always know 
from being a chairman, that it is nice to have the 
speaker at least touch on the topic assigned him. 

Alaybe some of you have read a book called 
“The Threat of Leisure,” by George Barton 
Cutten, President of Colgate University. To me 
it is a particularly stimulating and timely volume. 
In that book Dr. Cutten reminds us that it was 
during his respite from forced labor that primitive 
man improved his utensils, decorated his weapons 
and made his first rude carvings on the walls 


In his address Mr. Colt paid high tribute 
to workers in the recreation movement 
and to the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion: "... I want to express to you the 
gratitude that I have in my heart for the 
high things that this Association has 
given us. . . Without your help and your 
inspiration, the loan of your people, the 
fact that you train people in leisure time 
activities, I would still be groping around 
to get a start. . . Thanks to every one 
of you." 
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of his cave. It was from the hours and days of 
the leisure of the i»rimitive man that our arts, our 
sciences, our panics, in fact, all of the products 
of civilization date, and as Dr. Cutten points out, 
civilization is but itself the product of leisure time. 

Now as 1 understand it, you are banded to¬ 
gether and have been working for years to make 
of leisure time what it was originally and always 
should be, a creative force. The machine first 
produced the need for an organization like yours, 
and it seems to me that the depression with its 
widespread unemployment has brought your aims 
and objects out into bold relief. 

And if it is true, as Dr. Cutten says, that civil¬ 
ization was produced by leisure time, then I say 
that you people ought to he in the van of the re¬ 
creation of a new and better civilization in this 
country of ours. And if you ask me the question, 
“Are you who arc employed in this field of 
recreation in a useful field?'' 1 would say, “Well, 
is a mother in a home of growing children neces- 
.sary?" It seems to me that you are not only in a 
useful field but you arc in an absolutely vital field. 

Now it is true that this country has suffered 
and still suffers a deep depression but I want you 
to know that I feel that this country is also en¬ 
joying one of the grandest opportunities that we 
have ever experienced, "^'oti know, as I have 
travelled throughout the length and the breadth 
of New Jersey, it has been borne into my heart 
that as in the war years there is an outflow of 
neighborliness and loving kindness. Yet I think 
that one of the greatest perils that we face today 
is that, as right after the end of the war, this 
spirit of brotherly love may evaporate. I think 
one of the grandest things a group like this can 
do is to see that this spirit is cemented and re¬ 
tained, ljecau.se I .say to you in all soberness that 
sclfi.shness and greed and inhumanity in this 
Countr)' have got to go or the true America as 
we have known it and longed for it to Ik- will be 
no more. 

Production vs Dignity of Human Life 

John Calsworthy once .said that the question 
Ijoforc this world was a 
question of quantity or 
quality, blind production or 
dignity of human life. 

There must l)e such a 
cultivation or goofl will that 
we will dream and plan and 
work .so that not only our¬ 


selves but all others of our fellow citizens will 
have a chance to really live. This country still 
faces a serious crisis and only a fundamental 
change in our attitude towards each other will be 
of any avail. Well, now when is a man or woman 
going to do this except in leisure time? When are 
they going to sec their problems? When are they 
going to grapple with them, and when is their 
transformation of spirit going to take place? 

If you ask me if you are in a socially useful 
field, my answer is that the future of this country 
is in your hands. You know that the later day 
historians tell us that this country is on the wane, 
and they say that we are on the wane because we 
have no new frontiers to conquer, and they assert 
that when a country has lost its ])ionecring spirit, 
then decadence sets in. 

Well, the frontiers that they talk about were 
material frontiers. They were the mountains, for¬ 
ests and the raging streams, and the pioneering of 
which they S])eak was a physical and material pio¬ 
neering. but 1 tell you that I see in this country a 
new age of pioneering so much more glorious than 
that of the old age that there is no comparison, 
and it is a pioneering that is instinct with greater 
human riches than anything we have heard of be¬ 
fore. It is a pioneering in human relationships and in 
that pioneering the surface has just been scratched. 

Coming down on the train I was thrilled to reau 
the purposes and the aims of this Association, be¬ 
cause it seemed to me, you, fundamentally, basic¬ 
ally, include the great human needs in the compass 
of your program, and if I read your prospectu.s 
accurately, what you propo.se to do is to teach 
people how to live. And what more noble vocation 
in life can there be than thatl 

Now, having been a professor, the habit never 
leaves one of just a few admonitions before the 
hour is over and I know that you would be disap¬ 
pointed if 1 didn’t point out some ways in which I 
think progress might be more quickly attained. 

We arc Dealing With People 

You know, we want to never forget that we 
are dealing with people, and I don’t care what job 
anybody in this room has in 
this recreation program, you 
are dealing with people. A 
man once went to Dr. Arnold 
at Rugby and .said, "Dr. 
Arnold, I understand that 
you teach mathematics,’’ to 
which the doctor laconic- 


If you ask me the question, "Are you 
who are employed in this field of rec¬ 
reation In a useful field?" I would say, 
"Well, is a mother in a home of grow¬ 
ing children necessary?” It seems to me 
that you arc not only in a useful field 
but in an absolutely vital field. 
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ally replied, “No, I teach 
boys.” 

Not long ago a dinner was 
given to a man whom I con¬ 
sider to be one of the greatest 
educators that Princeton 
University has had in the 
last twenty-five years, and 
yet if you pick up the university catalog and 
finger down through the officers of administration 
or the faculty, you wouldn’t find his name. Why? 
Simply because he was a trainer of the Princeton 
team and his name was Keene Fitzpatrick. For 
twenty-five years Keene Fitzpatrick was the most 
respected man on the Princeton campus and I 
consider him the greatest educator that we had 
there because of his character and of his ideals, 
his innate sense of modesty, his principle of 
sportsmanship, and above all because of his love 
for young men. He turned more boys into men 
than any man that I know, and so a few months 
ago they gave him a dinner, and leaders from all 
over this country attended that dinner to testify 
to the influence in their lives of that trainer. 

Keene Fitzpatrick was only a trainer of the 
Princeton team and yet that man envisaged his 
job as a maker of men. 

Now I know that I don’t need to say what I 
am going to say to this audience, and I don’t 
think that it fits, but I am going to say it just 
the same. I never could see why people go into 
the field of working with other people unless they 
love people. And I am going to tell you tonight, 
because I say it all over New Jersey, and I am 
going to start saying it again — the thing that 
grieves me most in emergency relief is the fact 
that there are still a number of people who are 
supposed to be trained workers that treat these 
people on relief as if they were numbers on a 
relief roll. 

You know the poet says, “The gift without the 
giver is bare.” I say to you, “Relief without an 
utterly sincere and human loving touch can never 
be anything but a hand out.” And so in your work, 
the richest gift you have to give these people 
that come within your circle is something of your¬ 
self, something of understanding, and sympathy, 
and kindness, hope and faith. 

Leaders Should Study Constantly 

Then may I suggest that if you and I set our¬ 
selves to be teachers of life, we have got to know 
something about the matter ourselves, and that 


means that we have got to 
be constantly studying. It is 
a vocation that calls for self- 
discipline; it calls for self- 
sacrifice ; and it calls for 
continual growth on our 
part. 

Then let me say to you, 
“I like this Association,” and I will tell you why. 
I never found anybody yet in it that seemed to 
have a title. If they have, I have forgotten. They 
are all just regular people and they didn’t send 
me any engraved cards and they weren’t profes¬ 
sors in the science of living, or the science of 
soft ball, or the science of golf or anything else— 
they were just people. 

Now not long ago one of the students came to 
me and said. “Dr. Henry Van Dyke is going to 
deliver his last lecture in English.” I said, “That 
is fine. I am delighted you told me.” Dr. Van 
Dyke was a dear friend of mine. I had him as a 
teacher when I was an undergraduate. I said, “I 
am going to go over and hear him deliver his last 
lecture to a class of Princeton undergraduates.” 
I went over, and wended my way along the 
familiar paths and I sat in the same room that I 
sat in as an undergraduate. 

When the lecture was over. Dr. Van Dyke 
closed the little black book that he used to refer 
to. He was one of those artists like our chairman 
—he seemed to talk and yet he could look at his 
manuscript at the same time and it didn’t impede 
his progress as it would mine. And he looked at 
these boys in front of him and he said, “I have 
got one request to make of you—when I leave 
this room, don’t think of me as a professor of 
literature but just think of me as a teacher of 
reading.” 

You know, the other night somebody asked 
about education—you people have come from all 
over the country; you have seen cuts in educa¬ 
tional budgets—and I said, “America has never 
suffered from too much education, but we have 
spent too much money on buildings and too little 
money on teachers.” 

This country needs some people that are just 
willing to be called teachers. We could do with 
a lot more teachers and a lot less title-conscious 
professors—and I am not against professors but 
I am against title-conscious professors—and I 
hope that this recreation association retains just 
that same simplicity and charm in this broader field 
that you have set for yourselves as you have in 


If you and I set ourselves to be teach¬ 
ers of life, we have got to know some¬ 
thing about the matter ourselves, and 
that means that we have got to be con¬ 
stantly studying. It is a vocation that 
calls for self-discipline; it calls for self- 
sacrifice; and it calls for continual 
growth on our part. 
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the past, because you have touched the popular 
imagination—and I know, because I sit in one of 
tlie capitals of the state and the popular imagina¬ 
tion filters through any state capital. 

I must say just one word for my friends, the 
unemployed in New Jersey, because they are in 
the same plight as the unemployed all over the 
country. The other evening I was making a speech 
and when I got through I foolishly asked for 
questions, and there was a man in the back of the 
room who got up and said, “Mr. Colt, I would 
like to ask you a question.” 

I said, “Go ahead.” 

He said, “Would you like to know how to run 
relief?” The audience laughed and so did I and 
I said, “Yes, I have been trying to for a year and 
a half.” 

“Well.” he said, “1 will tell you how to run 
relief. If for every family on relief you had 
another family that wasn’t on relief that would 
befriend that family, not give them anything but 
just befriend them, you would change the com¬ 
plexion of relief in New Jersey over night.” 

Relief, A Problem of Neighborliness 

And you know, that man is right, because this 
relief problem impinges on the life of every single 
individual citizen in this country, because in the 
last analysis, it is simply a problem of neighbor¬ 
liness. If your friends and my friends and your 
neighbors and mine, who through no fault of their 
own have been without work, some for months 
and others for years, could have that encourage¬ 
ment and that warmth and feeling of still belong¬ 
ing that come so vividly and so 
reassuringly from actual human 
contact, we could change the 
complexion of relief in this 
country over night. 

The other elay 

one of those beautiful sermons 
bv Dr. Itowic of New York 
City and I came across this 
jjassage. He said. “The new. 
the alien, the unimpressive— 
flo we not instinctively turn our 
backs on these?” 

.\s 1 read those two sentences. 

I thought of these relief jK-ople. 

^'oti know, they are new; they 
are not the old poor; they are 
not the chronic jioor; they arc 


men and women as you and I. .'\nd just because 
they are new and are like us, paradoxically as 
it may sound, they seem to us to be alien. We 
don’t know what to do with them; we don’t know 
how to classify them; we misunderstand them. 
And then, if we see them individually, one by 
one, after they have been out of work for months 
or years, they do seem unimpressive. I want to 
tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that this country 
is facing in this year the most serious crisis that 
we have faced and I will tell you why. 

For two months before I went away on my 
vacation I did little else except to meet with 
delegations of unemployed from all over the state 
of New Jersey and this was the insistent note 
that was reiterated to me again and again in those 
interviews: “Mr. Colt, we don’t want to become 
radicals; we don't want to join the ranks of the 
enemies of organized society; but will you answer 
us one question? Why is it that those people are 
the only people that seem to have time to talk 
with us?” 

Well, I could have answered their questions 
but I didn’t dare. The reason that the radicals are 
the only people who have time to talk with them 
is because we are so busy trying to do something 
for them that we haven’t got time to help them. 

And so I make a plea to you good people to¬ 
night, that wherever you help in this country, in 
this relief work, in our leisure time activity, that 
you take the time to really let these people talk 
to you, and more than that, that yon tell us where 
we arc failing with these people. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I have just one wish for 
this Association as I close. Like 
Mrs. Roosevelt, I hope that you 
will always he guided by the 
broadest and the loftiest con¬ 
ception of your mission. You 
know, too many people in the 
United States think of you 
simply as an association inter¬ 
ested in physical recreation. But 
it seems to me that anybody 
reading the tenets of your or¬ 
ganization and .contemplating 
the moving theme of this Con- 
gre.ss, “Life more abundant,” 
will be convinced that you have 
a much braadcr function. I 
110(10 to sec, and that you may 
(Coiiliiiiifil on f'Offe -906) 


1 was reading 


Buy Christmas Seals 
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The Christmas Play for Everyone 


O F Ai.F THE holidays there is none that draws 
children and adults together so closely as 
Christmas when people of all ages meet in 
services, festivals and other occasions traditional 
of the season. In many communities the Christ¬ 
mas play has become an important event, fully 
as much a part of the season’s activities as St. 
Nicholas himself. Christmas plays in which chil¬ 
dren and adults take part seem especially appro¬ 
priate since any audience is at this time bound to 
be made up of the entire family. 

The pla}' in which the child jdays with his 
grown-up friends has a very special value for him. 
As he interprets the part of a child of his own 
age, the little actor finds himself at ease and able 
to contribute his own gifts of grace and talent in 
the true spirit of the season. He learns to sub¬ 
ordinate himself to the play as a whole so that 
the beautiful thought which it c.xprcsses mav not 
be marred by the slightest display of “show off.” 
Adults in charge of the production should guard 
against unnecessarily featuring the child actors or 
exploiting their lovely, natural gifts. The little 
players should understand that, no matter how 
small tJieir parts, they can bring distinction to the 
play through sincere work. The small extra in 
the role of a carol singer may contribute great 


beauty to a scene by his apparent absorption in the 
character of another child—perhaps a carol singer 
of another time, another country—whose person¬ 
ality the player has captured and faithfully re¬ 
produced. 

Among the plays for Christmas which fulfill the 
threefold pur])ose of pleasing the adult players, 
giving children opportunities for playing-within 
their own sphere, and delighting an audience com¬ 
posed of all ages is The Toymaker's Doll. This 
play tells the story of old Franz Brock, a toy- 
maker who has been beloved of the children of 
his village for many years. It has always been 
Franz’ custom to throw open his shop on Christ¬ 
mas Eve to the poor children and to give away 
whatever toys remain unsold upon his shelves. 
But Franz has made a marvelous invention—he 
has learned to make wonderful walking dolls, 
dolls that march, waltz and curtsey to delightful 
tinkling tunes. 

News of his dolls has spread throughout the 
land and as the play begins Franz finds himself 
becoming a wealthy man. Sudden riches have 
turned the simple toymaker’s head and he has 
grown into a harsh, greedy man. He drives the 
children from his shop and even refuses to give 
a broken toy to a poor woman whose child is ill. 

His wife, i\linua, and 



Hilda, his granddaughter, 
beg him to be his old 
self, but Franz, lost in 
his dreams of becoming 
toymaker to the children 
of royalty, is impatient 
with them. When a mys¬ 
terious woman comes to 
his shop and warns him 
that before Christmas 
Eve is over he will gladly 


A scene from "The Toy- 
maker's Doll” as present¬ 
ed by a group of National 
Recreation Association 
workers, Christmas 1933. 
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give away every tiling lie owns, he scofTs at the 
I)roi)hccy. The hnrgoniaster conies for the dolls 
he has ordered and h'ranz gleefully demonstrates 
a soldier, a shepherdess and a dancing doll for the 
amazed customer. 

W'hen the man has left. Franz sits gloating 
over the gold that has been paid him. Suddenly 
a messenger in rich attire appears and Franz' 
dream comes true—the prince has sent for a doll. 
But just as Franz realizes to his dismay that his 
last doll has been sold to the burgomaster, Minna’s 
screams of terror are heard and Hilda enters, be¬ 
witched into a walking doll. The old cou])le are 
terrified as the messenger, helieving Hilda to be a 
real doll, insists ujron purchasing her. The spell 
is lifted when Franz remembers the words of the 
mysterious visitor and a grotip of children, sing¬ 
ing carols as they pass the shop, are summoned in 
to receive their toys as in other years. Frantically 
Grandfather h'ratiz gives away his toys, and at 
last Hilda is released from the sjtell and joins the 
children in their merrymaking. The play ends 
with the grateful toymaker's admission that he 
would rather have the happy children about him 
than atiy amount of wealth. 

The setting for this play is attractive and need 
not he expensive. Tinsel and light-weight tovs 
hung on a plain dark curtain, the toymaker's work 
table on which a row of wooden soldiers stand, 
with groups of (hjlls, drums, etc., on the floor, arc 
sufficient to create the atmosithcre of a toy shop. 
A few families can contribute enough ))ro))erties. 
Since the ))iay tells a story laid in another cen¬ 
tury, toys of a distinctly modern nature would be 
out of place. 

Another simi)le and lovely play is T}ic Wood¬ 
cutter .V C liristinas. The scene is a simple wood¬ 
land cottage interior. .\s the jday oi)cns. the wood¬ 
cutter's children are eagerly awaiting his return 
from the town where they hojjc he has gone to 
buy their Christmas gifts. They chatter of the 
siH-cial gifts that each would like to find on Christ¬ 
mas morning and can scarcely li.stcn to their 
mother's fears that .some harm might befall him 
on his journey through the forest. 

W'hen he finally enters, they see at once that the 
strange bundle in his arms cannot possibly re))re- 
s<-nt the (lesired gifts and there is a moment of 
hitter disaitpointment. Then the woodcutter shows 
them what he has. It is a baby that he has found 
deserted in the forest, lie asks his children to 
accept it instead of the gifts which he is t<M) poor 
to provide. I he children rally and soon lose their 


disappointtnent in plantiing to share their own 
scant belongings with the little one. As the scene 
ends they are all happy in making their little, 
gracious sacrifices. 

The next mortiing when the children come to 
greet the baby they find him gone. But the rude 
cradle where he lay is filled to overflowing with 
all the gifts of which they had dreamed. As the 
awed family gather about it, they realize that the 
stranger they had sheltered was the Christ Child 
and that their loving care has been rewarded by 
the miraculous gifts. 

The simple scene may be set against a plain 
curtain with only a few pieces of rude furniture. 
Bright peasant costumes and the use of colored 
lights add to the attractiveness of the play which, 
in its utter simitlicity, carries the Christmas mes¬ 
sage effectively and beautifully. 

There are many other charming Christmas plays 
for children and adults to give together. If the 
jilay is to be tised as part of a church service, the 
following are suggested as especially appropriate 
for this purpose; 

So Room at the Inn by Esther Olson. Two men, one 
woman, one child. .•\ lamn made by a little girl of 
Bethlehem lights the stable where the Christ Child lies. 
Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont Street. Boston, 
Mass. 35^. 

The 'I'ransfiiinralwn of the Gifts by Frances Cavanah. 
Eight adults, five children, a choir. .Xn imaginative in¬ 
terpretation of the Christmas story, where the humble 
gifts of little children are turned to beauty because of 
their love for the Christ Child. The Womans Press. 600 
Lexington .Avenue, Xcw York City. 50(. 

The Sfirit of Christmas by Grace Craig. Nine adults, 
seven children. When the Christmas Spirit ajtpcars, lx>ys 
and girls learn the real meaning of the story they have 
heard many times. Tableaux of the wise men, the 
shepherds and the .\ativity. Womans Press. 50<. 
Royalty $2.00. 

If the occa.sioii i.s solely otic of ctitcrtaitimctU 
hut if sotiie .s])iritual sigtiificaitcc is desired, the 
folktwitig titles jtrovide ititeresting tiiaterial. The 
first two jdays have already bceti described. 

The Toymaker's Doit hy Marion Holbrook. Six adidts, 
four children and extras. The Dramatic Publishing Coni- 
l>any, .S9 East \'an Buren Street, Chicago. 3.Sc. 

'The WoodeulleCs Christmas by I.in wood Taft. Two 
adults, five children. Three short acts. The Eldridgc 
Entcriainnicnt House. Franklin. Ohio. 25t. 

)'utetiitr ii'akes. )'Aetidc Breaks by l)s)rolhy Gladys 
Spicer. .A Christmas revel in which eleven nationalities 
are represented. This is designer! to afford a full evening's 
eoterlaiiiment. In addition to the episodes dealing directly 
with the individual national groujis, there is a program 

(i onlinued on /’iii/c 4nS) 
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Eight minute reports of the section meetings at the Recreation 
Congress were presented to the entire group each day In order 
that all the delegates might have the benefit of the information 
presented at and the ideas developed in these discussion 
meetings. As at previous Congresses, these summary reports 
were greatly appreciated and proved a most valuable feature. 


Problems in Recreation Program Building in the 
Creative Arts and Crafts 

By Mrs. Eugene Meyer 

Chairman, Westchester County Recreation Comntission 
White Plains, Nezo York 

AM glad to report that the meeting on arts and 
crafts was an excellent one. The discussions 
were almost all short, constructive and to the 
point. It was evident that the people who are 
working in this field had come to the conference 
well prepared. 

One very interesting point of debate centered 
on the use of materials. Some of the members 
complained that inadequate budgets made it im¬ 
possible for them to purchase good materials and 
therefore the progress of an art program was 
impeded. At once a group of workers who came 
mostly from the country insisted that fine, honest 
materials, native materials, were always at hand 
for anyone who had the ingenuity to appreciate 
them. They pointed out that clay could always 
be found for modeling, that willow could be used 
for basketry, that factory remnants made excel¬ 
lent hooked rugs, that reeds could be made into 
flutes, and so on. In other words, any natural 
material is usually beautiful and not the materials 
but the way in which they are used is the im¬ 
portant point. Skill, in short, is more important 
in the development of an art program than a 
budget. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that the 
thing taught is not as important as the method of 
teaching. Unless the teaching methods are right, 
the pupils will be more inhibited and stultified 
than developed. Why is there in America such a 


widespread contempt for the arts? For those of 
us who come from the average, typical American 
small town or rural community must admit that 
most of our citizens go their way through life 
without having seen or heard a genuine work of 
artistic genius and without caring very much 
whether they do or not. Why is this so? Chiefly 
because our early training in the public schools 
was such that the arts and crafts were made to 
seem negligible. What is worse, many of us can 
remember attempts at the teaching of music or 
drawing which only increased our contempt for 
those modes of expression. Our reading, writing 
and arithmetic were in the hands of trained people 
whose knowledge we instinctively respected but 
such teaching in the arts as was given us was so 
banal, so obviously amateurish in method and 
purpose that our contempt for these lessons was 
just as instinctively transferred to the arts 
themselves. 

Thus by and large we Americans are not only 
an uncultured people; we are in vast numbers 
definitely anti-cultnral, if by culture we imply 
respect and appreciation of the highest efforts 
of the human mind. 

Nevertheless many of our citizens carry about 
with them a secret yearning for things spiritual, 
and for a greater understanding of the beauty and 
significance of the arts. These people in vast 
numbers can be tempted to express in pottery, 
in painting, or in the lesser crafts, some of the 
emotional forces with which life cannot fail to 
endow them. 

Do you ever take time to read the personal 
columns in our newspapers or even in our most 
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high-brow literary magazines? What is llie burden 
of these letters? “I am lonely. What shall I do?’’ 
These people usually think that they are in need 
of a vast army of friends. What they really need 
is to gel acquainted with them.selves. The person 
who has once put forth every effort of which he 
is capable in helping to produce a ])lay or dance, 
in singing with many others some fine choral 
work, or playing an instrument either by himself 
or in groups can never again feel entirely lonely. 

The opportunity which the recreation movement 
has in the development of a love of the arts is 
boundless. It is. indeed, more than an opi)ortunity. 
It is a challenge and a responsibility which we 
cannot avoid. 

.\s I spoke harshly of the kind of art teaching 
which has i)een done in the public schools, I 
should add that the improvement in art instruc¬ 
tion, particularly in the public schools of the big 
cities, has been very marked. The most modern 
of the private schools have contributed a consider¬ 
able influence and our colleges have also widened 
their curriculums in this respect. What is probably 
the most promising omen is the fact that inanv 
informal grou|)s have sprung up throughout the 
country who are practicing the arts for the sheer 
love of it without any professional ambitions or 
purposes. 

l)Ul let me emphasize once more the importance 
of teaching methods in the arts. The whole object 
of such endeavors is to free the intuitive forces 
of the individual to build up the imagination, as 
Lorado Taft said, and never to discourage him by 
demanding an impossible degree of .skill. .At the 
same time the teacher's influence must be all on 
the side of honesty atid sincerity, eliminating 
especially all the meretricious short cuts that 
produce a showy hut superficial effect. There 
must be no undue emphasis r.n the merit of the 
pnMluct except as it is related to the progress of 
the individual worker. Whether one of the child¬ 
ren iikkIcIs an awkward chicken or one of the 
advanced pupils turns out a genuine work of art, 
the jt)y involved is exactly the same in quality 
and in intensity and it is this creative joy which is 
the essential factor. 

In other wor<ls. whether people paint well or 
badly does not matter. What matters is the effect 
of creative effort upon the individual. The sjtiril 
needs exercise just as definitely as the tnn.sclc.s. 
The recreation movement, if it is to bo what its 
name implies, must afford just as manv oppor¬ 


tunities for the refreshment of the mind and the 
s])irit as for the development of the body. 

In Westchester we emphasize the arts because 
the athletic and play side of the program takes 
care of itself. The organization of an outdoor 
program is a routine matter by this time with all 
of us. But the recreational approach to the arts 
has a big contribution to make to the whole 
problem of education. If all people, regardless of 
talent, are encouraged to express themselves freely 
whether in painting, sculpture, or in craftmanship 
of some sort, they will find a new integration, a 
new freedom, a new respect for self such as 
comprise the very foundation of human happiness. 

We are not trying to produce great works of 
art, though we believe that even these will emerge 
from such a movement. We are trying to make 
good citizens who will find their lives enriched 
through creative effort and through an apprecia¬ 
tion of what others have ])roduced in the cultural 
field. With such an object in view, the pursuit of 
the arts is just as important and ])robably more 
important as a leisure time ]Mirsuit than either 
sports or games. 

Whaf Special Service Can the Recreation Movement 
Render to Youth Just Graduating from High 
School and College Who Are Unable 
To Find Employment? 

Bv KENXETti Hollaxd 
.V cTC I-.npiand Sut'ei'Ssor of liiiucation i» C. C. C. 
Bonlon, Mass. 

-N the first ])lacc. we decided that the recreation 
movement could call the attention of the people 
of the United Slates to the vast extent of this 
(irohlem. The number of these young graduates 
are many—last June ap]iroximately a million 
young j)eople gra<luated from high schools and 
ap]iroximately a hundred and forty thousand 
graduated from colleges and universities. In the 
last four years there were a])proximately four 
million seven hundred thousand of these young 
graduates. Thousands of the.se young people of 
that age have left college and joined the ranks of 
the unemployed—that sea of de.sjiair. 

We must not only consider the conditions of 
these young jH’opIe today but we must consider 
what their conditions will be ten or fifteen years 
from today. It is in these graduates that the 
United States has made the greatest investment. 
Society ha.s made the greatest sacrifice for these 
young people and we must help preserve them 
in this time of crisis. 
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Consequently, we decided that while the leisure 
time activities are important for these young 
people, the first thing of importance is the obtain¬ 
ing of a job. In other words, that while we can 
tide over these young people in this time of crisis 
we must call the attention of the people of the 
United States to the fact that some provision must 
be made whereby these young people can be ab¬ 
sorbed into the work-a-day world. 

The recreation movement must not seem to 
teach these young people that their life is to be 
play; it must not seem to drug these young people 
into satisfaction; the recreation movement should 
stimulate the thought process as well as their 
muscles and creative powers. It can also be of 
great assistance in providing activities which will 
tide them over this time of depression, at the same 
time teaching them ways of using their leisure 
time after they are absorbed into the normal 
work-a-day world. 

In the opinion of some of the people of this 
group, it was not the recreation movement’s place 
to set up discussion groups so that these young 
people could better understand our general social 
and economic program. However, at least we 
agreed that if it was not the responsibility of the 
recreation movement to set up such discussion 
groups, recreation leaders should be sympathetic¬ 
ally aware of the need for these young people to 
discuss the current social and economic problems 
so that they would better understand what changes 
must be made. 

In the third place, we decided that if we are to 
develop the program for these young people we 
must recognize that they know what they want, 
and that it is necessary and desirable in setting 
up any kind of a program to make them feel that 
they are helping to organize this program. In 
Missouri a plan had been set up without consult¬ 
ing the people whom it was to help and it fell apart 
as soon as the C.W.A. fund was withdrawn. The 
programs were unable to 
continue after this support 
was withdrawn. 

We believe that the inter¬ 
ests of these youths will be 
wide and varied and that any 
program set up for them 
should provide opportunities 
to start anywhere in the 
whole great land of leisure 
time. 


Some of the examples cited were very interest¬ 
ing, one in particular of the park department in 
Chicago which organized a model motor boat 
making program for young fellows between the 
ages of si.xteen and twenty-one; they are now 
making complicated and successful tiny engines 
and are developing an interest in the whole process 
which may eventually develop into occupations 
for them. In other words, they may become so 
interested in this program and so enlightened that 
they can join the ranks of those like Dr. Finley 
who spend their work time in that field in which 
they are most interested. 

In the fourth place, this group decided that any 
movement set up for young people should enlist 
those young people in leadership campaigns. These 
are the future leaders of the United States. They 
are the young people we have made the greatest 
sacrifice for and we must give them an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop their own leaders. 

Practice shows that while young people wish 
to participate in the organization of these activi¬ 
ties they desire and welcome suggestions and help 
from adults of more experience. It was also 
pointed out that in picking out the adult com¬ 
mittee, care should be given to select the 
outstanding leaders of the community. These 
organizations should grow out of the local 
community. 

In the fifth place, we believe that initiative and 
imagination will discover the facilities necessary 
for the conduct of these leisure time activities. 

In the sixth place, we decided that while recrea¬ 
tion must meet this question, at the same time 
there must be a change in our educational instruc¬ 
tion which will insure the next generation better 
plans and training for their leisure. Dr. Finley 
said on Monday night that education should teach 
the righteousness of leisure. The recreation move¬ 
ment must assist in education 
so that it will provide for the 
constant practice of the con¬ 
structive use of leisure time. 

We did decide finally that 
the recreation movement 
must assist these young 
people, because as Disraeli 
has said, “The youth of the 
world are the trustees of 
posterity.” 


"This great body of youth is intrusted 
to us. It is our responsibility. We dare 
not break our contract with it. We dare 
not leave it untrained for what it has 
to face. These boys and girls will be 
men and women. Nothing can possibly 
prevent their influence from molding 
the future of the country. They are 
placed in our hands for safe keeping." 
— Newton D. Baker, Chairman, 
Mobilization for Human Needs. 
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What Can Be Done to Secure A Better 
Understanding of the National and 
Local Recreation Movement? 

]?v Curtis P. Fields 

Choirnuiii. Rt'crration Board, Creeincich, Connecticut 

R ECREATION' must concern itself with ]«iblic 
relations. Whether we wish it or not, we 
must give careful hee<l to the type and 
quality of our inihlicity. \^’hettler our work is 
sui)])orted hy voluntary contrihuiions or from tax 
funds, we are obliged to tell what we are doing 
with the money other peo])lc provide us. If we 
don’t tell our story, our itk.yground and other 
facilitie.'; will not be ade()Uately used and the 
funds may be cut off at an\- time; if we tell it 
crudely, carelessly, ]ieo])le will pass our publicity 
by with a shrug and with scarcely veiled irrita¬ 
tion at having their time and money wasted. 

Our story may be told in many ways but most 
often the medium is the pri.ited word. Here the 
infatit is right back on our own doorr-tep. for we 
seldom can depend ti])on others. However 
friendly our relations with onr local press, how¬ 
ever ready they are to coojterate with us—for the 
most effective material, month after month, we 
must l(K>k to our own creative efforts. We who 
know most about what we are doing, we, our¬ 
selves, must tell our own story. The question, 
then, is —how? 

The ])uhlicity prohlem of a recreation move¬ 
ment, whether local or national, may be summed 
up in the jjlirase, “fletting it across the footlights. ” 
It is essentially a (]ucstioii of dramatization. 
W'e must i)ick out the really important highlights 
and itrestnt them iti a tnanner th;it will aitpeal— 
not to ourselves—hut to our readers: we must 
jiresent them ]>icture.s(|uely. briefly, tersely. 

flf course, in jireparing our publicity we are not 
attempting to write literary masteritieces that will 
live for generations; but the fundtimental ques¬ 
tion of catching and holding the reader’s interest 
is the same. Imagine what "The .Merchant of 
\ etiice’’ would have been like had Shakespeare 
spent much time re|>orting how often .Shylock 
visited the Uialto each week or what Portia sitent 
for her Sunday dinner. In the htmds of an artist 
these things Cf)uld 1 m- made interesting, to be sure, 
blit they were not the highlights, h'ar In-tter 
material was at hand. 

Playing, like eating and sleeping, is a funda¬ 
mental instinct: but in print it is likely to sound 


dull and uninteresting unless it is treated with 
skill. 

Yet, wliat an opportunity the subject affords! 
Things that concern children, adolescents and 
youths make the strongest kind of appeal to 
adults. have evidence of that fact all around 
us in costly advertising designed to sell things to 
adults. Make no mistake about if. manufacturers 
and distributors would not spend their hard- 
earned money on that kind of advertising unless 
they were sure it paid its freight. 

And that same apjieal is one of our chief 
stocks-in-trade. Our work is largely concerned 
with children and adolescents. There is a wealth 
of material, too, in what we are doing to help 
conserve morale among adults, liut in the hurry 
and jiress of everyday life we are likely—unless 
we guard against the temptation—to overlook 
the rich human interest of our recreation work 
and to let our imblicity become uninsiiired. dull, 
drab, full of common]ilaces and read only by 
those of us who are already fully persuaded. 

^’es, it is simply a (|uestion of selection and of 
dramatization, hut dramatization is not simide. 
It requires the hardest kind of work—and that 
is, constructive thinking. Hut it pays generous 
dividends. This does not imply melodrama, or 
undignified horse-play. It doesn’t mean fancy or 
artificial writing, or sentimentalism: it doesn’t 
suggest using such banalities as "tiny tots,” or 
“palpitating hearts." 'I’he dramatic touch should 
be like the works of a watch. 'S'ou don’t see them 
unless you search for them, but they make the 
watch go: they make the watch worth looking at. 

A good publicity article tells the whole story 
in the first .sentence or two, but does it in such 
a manner that the reader keeps on because his 
inttrest has been aroused. In these days of head¬ 
line readers who skim the news in hasty glances, 
a two fold test is: 

I-irsI, did that sentence I just wrote tnake the 
reader want to know what follows? 

Secoiul, if he stops with that sentence, have I 
got my story across? 

'I'liis has been justly called a picture age. Hut 
how many of us have stojiix-d to consider how 
utis])eakahly dull a picture can he? Hy all means 
let us use jiictures as freely a.s in.ay lie in telling 
our story, but as we love our work and its future 
let us select carefully the jiicturcs we inflict u])on 
a long-suffering public. The mere fact of being 
Jiicturcs docs not and cannot make them apjtcaling. 
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There are many other 
ways, too, of telling our 
story besides the printed 
word and pictures. Personal 
talks before large and small 
groups are one of the most 
effective of all—with the big 
qualification in capital letters 
that they must be interesting. 

Spare your community long 
and dull speeches, fill their 
ears with interesting stories 
of your work, and they will 
rise up to call you blessed, 
and eventually vote you larger appropriations. 

In every community there may be men and 
women with speeches to make from time to time, 
who will be grateful for a little help in the way 
of living, dramatic material about recreational 
work and activities. Each member of your board 
and of your advisory committee should be a sort 
of walking delegate, ready at the drop of a hat 
to talk interestingly, sincerely and convincingly 
about the work, its accomplishments, and its op¬ 
portunities. 

Let’s not make the mistake of believing that 
only prominent people can provide us with news. 
From the humblest home in your community may 
come a story that will set your whole city ablaze 
with interest in your work and in what you are 
trying to do. 

“Seeing is believing,’’ says an old adage. En¬ 
courage your City Fathers to visit your activities. 
Try to get the leaders of each section of the com¬ 
munity to investigate for themselves. Persuade 
the chronic kicker to serve as chairman of one 
of your big evening events, and he will soon be a 
booster. Organized “Come and See Trips’’ are 
grand institutions—a regular feature in some 
communities. 

What Men and Women Want To Do 
In Their Free Time 

Ry Sidney Teei.ER 

Executh'e Director, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HE discussion of “What Men and Women 
Want to Do in Their Free Time’’ resulted in 
a sort of testimonial meeting. The first 
speaker was Mr. Robert B. Hudson of Radburn, 
New Jersey, who stated that surveys of his town 
showed that ninety-seven per cent of the adults 


in his town participated in 
the recreation programs. 
Fifty-five per cent of the 
men insisted on physical rec¬ 
reation activities; the greatest 
number of women were in 
or wanted educational activi¬ 
ties. The other general 
groups of activities were 
called citizenship and relig¬ 
ious activities. 

He said that the success 
of the program was due to 
the fact that it was not im¬ 
posed but was what the people desired or ex¬ 
pressed, and also to the fact leadership was 
supplied no matter how‘small the group was. He 
stated also that the program was flexible and did 
not have to be carried througb the entire season. 
Adults will do what other adults do, either from 
a sense of duty, inspiration or imitation. He said, 
“Let small groups start; others will join.’’ 

The next speaker was Miss Jeanne Barnes of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, who presented a 
rural point of view. She stated that rural West 
^'^irginia in the vicinity of Morgantown has .1 
background of mining and agriculture and the 
people living there are very socially 'minded. 
They have much native music and the outstanding 
events were fall and spring festivals in which 
persons from six years to eighty-six compete. 
They have family reunions, which are big affairs 
and the county fairs are the outstanding com¬ 
munity events. They have to fight church op|)osi- 
tion to having square dances in the school build¬ 
ings, es]iecially if they are in the vicinity of a 
cemetery. 

She stated that the farmers enjoy most the 
county fairs where the men and women can ex¬ 
hibit products from the farm and their handcraft. 
The miners like best safety demonstrations and 
demonstrations of first aid teams in local and 
county competition. As to entertainments, local 
talent draws better crowds then imported talent 
from the city. Play days in various jiarts of the 
county are increasing the activities and also the 
number of participants. 

The next speaker was J. J. Syme of Hamilton, 
Ontario, which is an industrial city of one hundred 
and sixty-five thou.sand people. He stated that 
athletics are the greatest interest of both single 
men and women in their free time. Single men 


"People may for a time spend their new 
and perhaps unwelcome leisure in sleep, 
at the movies or in driving back and 
forth on the crowded highways, catching 
glimpses of the countryside between the 
billboards. It is inconceivable, however, 
that these forms of entertainment will 
long satisfy our population. They will 
demand and are demanding some kind 
of occupation which will assist them to 
a more varied, stimulating, and import¬ 
ant brand of activity." — Robert M. 
Hutchins, President, University of Chi¬ 
cago, in address before the National 
Education Association, June, 1934. 
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like soccer especially. In one year partiei])ation 
in this sport inereased from eighteen persons to 
more than five hundred. Married people want 
self-governed “clubs” where they can develop 
their own ])rograms, and find hidden talent within 
their own group. 

He asked us the question: “W'hat would you 
do and what would your staffs do in your own 
leisure or free time?” 

The ne.xt speaker, George A. Lundberg of New 
York City, reported on a study of Westchester 
County. He said that what people do with their 
leisure depends on the conditions under whieh 
they live. W’hat they would like to do depends on 
money and time. 

In the study, members of Parent Teaeher 
Associations were askecT the question, “If you 
had $1000 what would you do?” Fifty-three per 
cent of those who replied would engage in more 
outdoor sports, twenty-si.x per cent in more eom- 
mereial entertainment and ten per cent would 
engage in travel. The rest were seattered. A 
second question asked this group was, “If you had 
two hours more a day of free time, what woujd 
you do with it?” The result was that forty per 
cent said they would spend it in reading; twenty- 
two per cent would spend it in sports and twenty- 
six per cent in creative aetivities. Mr. Lundberg 
sttggested that we try these questions on ourselves. 

In his opinion most ])COi)le do not have clearly 
formulated ideas as to what they would like to 
do. They have cravings, feelings, tensions hut 
not definite ])lans. Leaders should lead. There is 
too mueh letting jicojile do what they think that 
they want to do which is bad for the individual 
and the grouj). Most peojile not only need to l;e 
told or directed but they want to he told. The 
recreation leader or department should determine 
what is desirable recreation or use of leisure time, 
and then lead the peojde into these activitie.s. 

The next s])enker, W'. Duncan Rtissell of 
Poston, referred to the ojjinion that there is a 
<langcr in more leisure sinee more and more leisure 
makes for less and less energ)’. This theory or 
tendeney should be seriously considered and 
fought against. In his opinion adults want to be 
treated as adults. W'e must follow a course l)c- 
tween the paternalistic which wants to make use 
of every minute of free time the way we want il 
used and the other extreme that what j)coi)le do 
is none of our business. 

1 would like to take this o])]X)rlunity of calling 


your attention to a study which the National 
Recreation Assoeiation has made, the title of 
which is “The Leisure Hours of Five Thousand 
People.” The outstanding facts which the study 
revealed may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1 . The home is the center for a large and in¬ 
creasing percentage of leisure time activity for 
large numbers of people. 

2 . The average number of activities taken part 
in outside the home, especially often, is relatively 
small and did not increase during the past year. 

3 . To a considerable degree leisure time activity 
at the present time is largely determined by low 
cost and availability rather than by the real desires 
of the people. 

4 . The expressed desires of a large number of 
individuals can be realized only as opportunities 
are made available through community provision 
for them. 

5 . The limited evidence available indicates that 
people working comparatively short hours but 
with reasonable security are utilizing their leisure 
increasingly in a wider range of varied activities 
than are people of any other employment status. 

6 . Age, sex and marital status are factors 
which have a considerable and varying influence 
upon peo])le's leisure time activities and desires. 

Note : Copies of “The Leisure Hours of 5,000 
People” arc available from the Association, 
])rice $ 1 . 00 . 

Keeping Alive Through Drama 
By Dr. Mieton Smith 

Teachers College, Columbia Unh-ersily 
New York, N. 

iiK discussion of our subject, under the inspir¬ 
ing and firm guidance of our chairman, 
Clarence A. Perry of the Russell Sage Found¬ 
ation, was most enthusiastic and helpful. The 
suggested questions in the program were quite 
rigorously and wisely adhered to and most of 
them seemed to have been answered to the satis¬ 
faction of the majority of us. 

The first question, whether or not amateur 
drama has suffered during the depression, was 
first considered and the general impression seemed 
to be that while it may have suffered, it has not 
decreased. In fact, the depression, with its result¬ 
ing idleness and enforced leisure and mental 
.ilump, lias seemed to increase the demands. 
.•\mateur dramatics have a real morale sustaining 
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value. Evidence to this effect was offered by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peeples of Washington, our first 
speaker, and by delegates from many cities and 
villages throughout the country. There seem to be 
hundreds or thousands of performers and thous¬ 
ands or tens of thousands of auditors. Dramatics 
have been and are being used widely by welfare 
bureaus, recreation departments, playgrounds, 
church and school centers, and so on. 

Our second speaker. Miss Ruth Swezey of 
Wilkes-Barre, advocated the drama tournament 
as a method of bringing new groups into the 
movement and as a possibility of encouragement 
for less well-organized groups. It seemed to be a 
general opinion that tournaments have a possibility 
of great publicity value, offer opportunities for 
the development of leadership and give chances 
for the expression of interests that might other¬ 
wise not exist. Tournaments are sometimes held 
in towns, sometimes in rural communities, or 
sometimes they may cover the entire state. The 
point was made by several delegates that the 
tournament was only a means to an end, to interest 
more and more people in drama as a means of 
recreation. The point was several times made that 
we make the attempt to get beyond tournaments, 
dropping when possible the sometimes objection¬ 
able contest and award elements, and holding 
festivals instead, festivals where people who love 
the theatre and the practice of it may come to¬ 
gether to show each other what they have done, 
without competition, and to compare notes, to 
demonstrate, to study, and to increase their tech¬ 
nical information and profi¬ 
ciency. Festivals of this sort 
have already replaced tourna¬ 
ments in Philadelphia, in 
Westchester County, New 
York, and in other places. 

The point was several times 
emphasized that tournaments 
have greatest value for the 
participants only when they 
lead on to further study and 
efficiency, and the implica¬ 
tion seemed to be clear that 
they may be bad if they result 
in disappointment or a feel¬ 
ing of inferiority. 

L. R. Harrill of Raleigh, 

North Carolina, thought that 
the value of short institutes. 


the next question we considered, depended on 
both the instructor and the pupils, but the point 
was made by him and by others that the true 
value of these short dramatic institutes was rarely 
perceptible immediately, but that the result of 
the seed thus sown, if the seed is good and the 
ground not too barren — and perhaps slightly 
watered by the rains of favorable chance—often 
sprang up in good dramatic fruit months, or even 
years, later. 

At this point, as always, the question of royalty 
suddenly thrust its ugly head on the scene, and 
was briefly discussed—probably too briefly for 
those to whom it is still a pain, and at too great 
length for those to whom it has become a bore. 
Since nothing can or perhaps .should be done 
about it, the obvious answer seems to be either 
to find plays on which royalty is not demanded or 
to work out some method of paying it. Mr. 
Kirkham of Salt Lake City, however, made a sug¬ 
gestion, new to many of us, of the possibility of 
paying royalty wholesale or buying the rights to 
certain plays for a certain definite group for a 
stated period of time. Perhaps this possibility 
should be discussed, especially in organizations 
covering wide territories, although there are 
obvious objections to such a scheme in many 
situations. 

Miss Plester Proctor of San Francisco, in 
introducing the discussion on children’s plays, 
suggested that there should probably be no formal 
plays before the age of lO or 12 and that children’s 
plays should not be too elaborately costumed. The 
discussion on this point as to 
the age of beginning formal 
dramatic work with children 
seemed to arouse much inter¬ 
est and some heat. It seems 
to me that perhaps some of 
the difficulty resulted from a 
lack of definition, and a re¬ 
sulting confusion between 
playing and the presenting of 
plays. The formal presenting 
of a play demands a maturity 
—the ability to read, a cer¬ 
tain recognition of form, and 
so forth, which does not 
occur until children are 10 
or 12 , but they are certainly 
never too young to play. 
With the beginning of 


An unusually colorful drama exhibit at¬ 
tracted much attention and comment at 
the Congress this year. Examples of 
theatre craft on display were a collec¬ 
tion of masks made by Charles Wells 
of the National Recreation Association 
and a model stage, the work of George 
H. Williams of the Theatre Work Shop 
of the Works Division, Department of 
Public Welfare, New York City. The 
stage model was a miniature replica of 
a set used in the production of 
"Wappin' Worf" which was produced 
on a movable stage in New York City 
parks last summer. The use of colored 
lights thrown on the inexpensive mate¬ 
rials which draped the booth was a 
practical as well as an arresting feature 
of the exhibit. Collections of plays 
and production books, conveniently ar¬ 
ranged, were in continual use through¬ 
out the Congress. 
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formal dramatics, vvliich is marked, I believe, by 
tlic study of a definite, previously written script, 
in the attcni])! to bring it to life on the stage— 
whether that stage be one end of a school room, 
or a Ford truck, or a Broadway playhouse—we 
arc beginning to practice the art of the theatre; 
and it is this great eternal art with its synthesis 
of all the other arts and crafts—such as literary 
composition, acting, directing, designing, painting, 
dressmaking, carpentry—that gives the study and 
practice of the theatre stich widespread interest 
and that makes many of us so enthusiastic abotit 
it as ail instrument of culture and recreation. 

In conclusion, if a summarizer may summarize 
his siimmar)’, the underlying note of our meeting 
was hopefulness and progress, and it was very 
inspiring to learn of the many interesting ways 
the theatre is being used. 

if 1 Had Full Power fo Represent the People of the 
City in Which I Live and a Measure of 
Financial Freedom in Helping Them 
Toward Abundant Living What 
Would I Do? 

By David Cushman Coyle 

Ciiiisiilliiifi liui/mccr 
Nnv York, N. F. 

T WO phases of the subject were discussed in 
the meeting: one relating to tcchnic[uc, the 
other to attitudes. It appears that the subject 
was imderstotMl to mean, “W’hat would I do if I 
had a chance'” 

.Apparently there was general agreement that 
the leaders of recreation should call in, so far as 
they can, the advice and the help of the people 
themselves, particularly the unemi)loycd--the 
people who are going to be re-created—to find 
out by surveys what they are now doing, what 
kinds of things they are attempting to do with 
such facilities as there are, what arc their desires 
in regard to opportunities for recreational and 
eflucational activities of all kinds. 

h'rom a survey you can get an idea of what the 
tastes of the people are, and from the people— 
now that there are so many unemployed, and so 
many of them have nothing to occtipy their minds 
with except worry—yoti can get a considerable 
ntimhcr of leaders who are capable of doing large 
quantities of work, and for nothing. 

The peoj)lc bring forward leadership if thc>' 
arc given an opporttinity. All they need then is a 


certain amount of facilities and supervision to 
see to it that the kinds of things they want to do 
arc done tinder such conditions as bring about an 
improvement in their cultural level—improvement 
in their opportunities; that the people who come 
up for leadership shall be coordinated; that per¬ 
sonal and organizational jealousies shall be 
smoothed out, so far as possible, and the whole 
movement allowed to go ahead without unneces¬ 
sary confusion. 

The point was brotight out that the voting people 
of the community are the peojile who hold the 
future, and that there are ten millions of them 
who are neither in college nor employed—who 
have nothing to do—who can be gotten to do com¬ 
munity work as volunteers to help clean up the 
town. 

So far as the technique of handling recreation 
was concerned, all that this topic led the people 
into was a general statement of how they would 
like to rtin a recreation program. \^ery little was 
contribtited here that I imagine hasn’t been said in 
yotir other meetings, but this question about the 
young iicojilc brought up some important points. 

Two young men who were present were asked 
to make some remarks. One of them said that he 
approved of the idea of asking the people what 
kind of things they want and he believed that the 
F.R.A. relief shotild he continued so that the pro¬ 
grams could be carried on withotit being obliged 
to stop. 

The other stated that he had attended many of 
the meetings and he expressed himself as fol¬ 
lows; “The trouble with the people in this con¬ 
ference is that you are all old-fashioned. You 
make plans for recreation as you hoped to do it 
under the old regime—you make plans for restor¬ 
ation under the old regime, in which you hope 
you will he able to do better than you did before, 
and there isn’t going to be any old regime any 
more.” He suggested that you let the young people 
plan their own recreation on a four-point program 
that he had in mind, education, recreation, recrea¬ 
tional adjustments, and self-help in the method of 
finding work. (That struck me a little cold because 
it is going a bit far to say ‘‘four’’ points. Some 
one else would have a different number.) And he 
.said you could get it at a minimum of cost. 

Now I take the liberty of making a few re¬ 
marks about the comments of this young man. 
lu the first place, I like young people and I have 
a couple of them of my own. I like their point of 
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view and I like this fellow, 
and I want to state that. 

And yet he “gummed the 
whole works” when he said 
you can get it at a minimum 
cost. 

In summing up, the 
chairman mentioned several 
points that were underlying 
the kind of things that had 
been said and the misunder¬ 
standings that had been 
brought out. He said that 
we can’t operate this country 
at all until we have a new 
economic order in which 
we must have a rising standard of living. We 
must have security for old age; wc must en¬ 
courage science and Invention to release people, 
not in order to create unemployment, but to create 
an o])portunity to transfer people to the occupa¬ 
tions that make civilization, to jobs in which they 
can operate to improve it— not only the recrea¬ 
tional but all the cultural opportunities of the 
people—and be paid for doing it. 

It may be inspiring to you to feel that there 
are ten million young people full of idealism in 
this country who can be gotten inspired to go 
forward. As somebody said, “They write to 
Washington and ask, ‘How can we marry if we 
haven’t any job?’ ” And we can inspire them to go 
out and get jobs and improve the community as 
volunteers, in helping to clean up the dark spots 
and to move forward the thing which we have 
turned over to them in such a mess. 

Now, there are some things which ought to be 
said about it. It is inspiring to think of ten million 
young people living on public service, love and 
idealism and fresh air, but it is ridiculous to con¬ 
sider that young people ought to be asked to live 
cn love and enthusiasm and idealism, without 
money. How are they going to marry if they 
haven’t any money? 

Moreover it is ridiculous to' consider that the 
community should attempt to operate on a 
minimum cost of operation. It is all right, I know, 
when you do it with your boards. You have got to 
talk as though you thought it were desirable to 
run on an economical basis. As Galsworthy once 
said, “The only safe place for the human tongue 
is in the cheek,” but you realize that it is ridicul¬ 
ous to consider that low cost is a measure of the 


advisability of a program. 
We have got to spend 
money for security; we 
have got to spend money 
for making decent civiliza¬ 
tion in this country. The 
engineers have discovered 
Aladdin's lamp, and if you 
are afraid to spend the 
mone}' that is necessary to 
do the things that ought to 
be done, the lamp won’t 
work. 

The young people some 
day are going to hold the 
future in their hands, but 
don’t let us get inspired with the grand idea of 
turning it over to the young people. We are 
responsible, and no others, for the next ten years. 
\Ye will make or break this civilization. We will 
turn it over to these young people ten years from 
now going strong and headed for a new outburst 
of culture or we will turn it over to them in an 
unholy mess. It is our responsibility and no others. 
Ten years from now it will be their responsibility 
—right now it is ours, and nobody else’s! 

What Are the Gains, If Any, in Having Special Lay 
Boards or Commissions in City Governments 
Charged with Responsibility for Working 
on the Special Problems of Schools, 

Parks, Recreation? 

By PfiTfiR Dowdeli, 

Chairman, Recreation Commission 
Scranton, Pa. 

T he majority of recreation systems throughout 
the country are operated under three different 
types of boards or commissions: First is the 
lay board that is purely advisor}'; it has no power 
to tax nor to employ but its activities make friends 
for recreation and it is useful. Second is the lay 
board with administrative powers, using approp¬ 
riated funds; this type has the power to determine 
policies and to employ personnel—sometimes with 
the approval of the city officials. Boards with 
rotating terms of office are as a general rule more 
effective and a greater power to the community. 
Third is the legal board with power to levy taxes, 
to hire and “fire” personnel and to determine 


The consensus of opinion expressed af the 
Congress meeting at which lay boards were 
discussed coincides with that of the Board 
of Directors of the National Recreation 
Association which several years ago voted 
unanimously that "in general, other condi¬ 
tions being equal. It is the policy of the 
Association to advise cities to provide for 
some form of recreation board or committee 
made up of members serving without pay; 
that recreation in Itself is of such vital 
importance, so distinct a phase of human 
life, that like education it needs in each 
community a group of thoughtful, able rep¬ 
resentative laymen who shall follow closely 
the work of the executive staff and advise 
with reference to policies to be followed." 
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DeUgates to Twentieth National Recreation Congrass 


I'.olicii'S. Tliis tyjie of board is generally found 
where sehools are resijonsible for the recreation 
|)rograni of the coniniunity. 

In the general discussion, it was brought out 
that with the third tyite of board, recreation was 
usually secondary and in many places recreation 
was sacrificed when tax funds were low. 'I'hc 
consensus of opinion was that the second type of 
board was most favorable for recreation. 

Of special interest was the discussion of the 
(juestion. “Which is more desirable and effective 
in its results, a lay Intard or a department head 
i s is sometimes found under the city manager 
form of government?’’ Apparently there has not 
Icen much experience with the department of 
recreation without a lay board and with the ex¬ 
ecutive in charge resitonsiblc only to a city 
manager or city executive. However, most ex¬ 
perience with the latter form of management has 
not U'cn favorable, and it was generally agreed 
that lay boards, non-political and representative 
ol the |)eoi)le. arc neccs.sary under any form of 
government. 

I.ay boards, when active and interested, can add 
much to the recreational program of any com- 
iminity. They can make and adopt |)olicies and 
programs that appeal to the iTiassfj, thtis making 


friends for recreation. They can be of great help 
in solving the problems that arise sooner or later 
m any organization—and we all know that two 
heads arc better than one. 

They can assist in solving financial ])roblcms 
and. being non-i)olitical, are in a position to carry 
their fight to the peojilc of the community when 
there is danger of having budgets cut or eliminated 
entirely. People of wealth or means are more 
likely to give land, building or money to a com¬ 
munity for recreational purjKiscs if they know 
that this money or property will be administered 
wisely by a lay hoard and not be subject to 
politics. 

A lay hoaril can be far more effective than a 
single individual when jiolitics threaten to disrupt 
a recreational jirogram. 

The general discussion brought out very 
strongly that a board or commissitm of repre.scn- 
tative people of the community whose sole pur- 
|)ose is the promotion of recreation is most desir¬ 
able ami ciTective in its results. In conclusion, it 
was agreed that civic consciousness and the stand¬ 
ard set by the people of the community rcallv 
determine the success or failure of any system of 
recreation. 
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Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., October 3, 1934 


What Parks Are Doing for Abundant Living 

By Ernkst K. Thomas 
Superintendent of Parks, Providenee, Rhode Island 

HERE were eleven questions listed on the 
program for discussion at this group meeting 
but time permitted for consideration of only 
two or three. The following are the high spots; 

1. The motto of the American Institute of Park 
Executives indicates that j^ark executives have an 
understanding of the contrihution which parks 
may make to ahundant living. It is—“To make 
more abundant facilities for a more expressive 
life for all.” 

2 . The ideal towards which ])ark executives 
are working is to secure at least one acre of land 
to be used for park purposes to each lOO of the 
population. Very few municipalities, counties, or 
states have approached this standard as yet, and 
most communities have not yet come within 

of this ideal. 

3 . Rapid strides have been made in recent 
years in acquiring for public use forever, large 
areas such as represented in our national parks 
and forests. States, counties, and municipalities 
are also rapidly acquiring new areas for public 
park purposes. 

4 . This movement of acquiring new areas for 
park purposes must go on for some time to come 


before any adequate amount of property is ac¬ 
quired and dedicated to park purposes for the 
leisure time use of the people. 

5 . How to finance the maintenance of ])ark areas 
and nenv areas to be acquired in the future is a 
problem facing all park executives. The most 
widely accepted policy seems to be that federal, 
state, county, and municipal governments shad 
make the capital expenditures necessary to acquire 
and develop parks for a variety of recreational 
uses and that those w'ho make use of special 
features provided such as golf, tennis, various 
sports and games, picnic grounds, camping sites, 
fishing, swimming pools, bath houses, music, con¬ 
certs, dramatics, nature study and a number of 
other recreational facilities shall help support 
them, in part at least, by paying nominal fees. 

6 . It has been observed for a number of vears, 
and especially in the last few' years when large 
numbers of our people are bearing heavy burdens 
brought about by unemployment, that larger 
numbers seek those areas in parks w'hich are 
kept in a more or less natural condition, or w'here 
there are beauty spots such as rose or other 
special gardens, or where the environment is 
beautiful, quiet and peaceful. It is in such environ¬ 
ments that our people may get physical, mental 
and spiritual refreshment which helps sustain 
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their morale and pives to them a new courage to 
meet their own personal problems. 

7. It was in an environment of iteace, quiet and 
beauty that the .\lmighty intended that his child¬ 
ren should live. Cities and congested areas jirovide 
an unnatural environment for the genus homo. 
This is a biological fact that can be demonstrated 
by observing tlie behavior of jteople whenever 
the following factors arc present: First, large 
areas in parks, away from the centers of pojtula- 
tion : second, an ine.xpensive means of transporta¬ 
tion ; and third, time—leisure time. 

When these factors are all available to our 
people, young and old will flock in thousands to 
areas where only the simplest facilities are 
provided, such as picnic grouiids, camp sites and 
nature trails, leaving beind them the cities with 
their recreational equipment and facilities and 
organized programs. Parks and recreational facili¬ 
ties in congested areas are often very little used 
over the week-ends, and on holidays and Sundays. 
It is on Sundays, for e.\am])Ie, that many swim¬ 
ming |)ools are drained for cleaning ])urpose.s 
when there is no demand for their use. 

8. Are we in danger of being misled in our 
planning by inadc(|uate thinking on recreational 
facilities and programs for the use of the public? 
Are we spending too much time in jdanning and 
organizing for the recreational use of the people 
without sufTicient basic knowledge of the natural 
desires and biological imi)ulscs of the people we 
aim to serve? May I suggest that such questions 
as these are fundamental and an intelligent un¬ 
derstanding of them is essential to all boards and 
e.xecutives who arc concerned with the planning, 
dcvelo])ment and supervision of recreation for the 
public. 

Recreation executives themselves may well seek- 
out these retreats in quiet, peaceful surroundings 
for the i)uri)ose of stiuiy and a great deal of hard, 
straight thinking on the 
spiritual a n d biological 
background of human 
nature in order that we may 
hop<- to understand a little 
more about what is neces¬ 
sary for the best physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual 
<lcveio|)ment of our people 
to the end that they may i>c 
as ha]>py as ]>ossible in this 
mundane world. 


Increasing the Recreation Service Program Through 
Volunteer Leadership Supplementary to the 
Leadership of Employed Staff 

By George J. Fisher 

Deputy Chief Scout Exeeutive, Boy Scouts of America 
Netv York, N. 

T ins session was well attended and the dis¬ 
cussions were lively and apropos to the subject 
discussed. One noted a very marked advance 
in the synqiathctic attitude toward volunteer 
service on the jiart of professional leaders. In the 
past, discussions have emphasized largely the 
negative aspects of volunteer service. It was 
im|)licd then that it was too casual, too uncertain, 
too suiicrficial. In these discussions there was a 
distintively positive note. Testimony was given 
regarding the loyalty, the cfTiciency, the values and 
the permanency of such service under proper 
guidance. 

There was general implication that the volunteer 
in recreation had risen to a large place in the 
present situation. The increased amount of time 
available for recreation, the tremendous volume 
of activities to be directed—and now the great 
variety of activities included in recreation are 
resiionsible for this enqihasis. There is no time 
like the present; this is the day; this is the hour. 
There must be raised up a vast army of leaders 
to give intelligent and human and spiritual leader¬ 
ship to the new leisure movement. 

.Along with these increased opportunities are 
decreased budgets. The cost of professional leadcr- 
ship on a large scale is prohibitive. Much of this 
service therefore must jicrforce lx: voluntary. 
Perhaps it is better so. for if we had all of the 
money that we wanted to spend, it might lie that 
this movement would lx; too mass, too crass, too 
impersonal. 

But voluntarism in recreation is desirable for 
its own sake. The voluntary 
princi|ilc is the democratic 
princijile. It is in line with 
our national traditions. It 
is distinctly American in its 
part and spirit. 

The modern note in rec¬ 
reation is to help people 
find entertainment and ro¬ 
mance and .adventure. It 
must, in part, be personal, 
cultural. life enriching. 


In presenting his summary, Dr. Fisher said, 
"i would like as a national officer of the 
Boy Scouts of America to bring the friendly 
greeting of that organization to this Asso¬ 
ciation because we are deeply indebted to 
many men who are in this organization who 
were charter members of this movement. 
And we have in our own movement honored 
your executive by awarding him the award 
of the silver buffalo because of his recog¬ 
nized place as a leader of justice in the life 
of a nation." 
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Children must learn by doing, and there must 
be opportunities for the creative, for exploration 
and for personal archievement. 

There was very definite evidence that in the 
future there would be more rather than less 
voluntary service in the recreational movement. 
This is essential to meet the feeling on the part 
of many youths—including the unemployed—of a 
sense of uselessness. In recreation these youth 
can be given worthwhile tasks to perform that 
bring with them the sense of helpfulness to others, 
of having something to share with others. This is 
a constructive antidote for the restlessness and 
sense of futility among youth. 

What youths fail to find in their vocation they 
may find increasingly in their avocations. Here 
volunteer service in recreation rises to new 
heights in its potential possibilities for developing 
character and happiness and abundant living. Its 
tools are so tangible, its activities are so real, its 
.spirit is so bouyant that it contributes to the cer¬ 
titudes of life. It substitutes in part the service 
motive for the gain motive. It is securing the 
larger life through service. 

It was generally conceded that the modern 
executive in recreation will be noted primarily for 
his skill in recruiting and inspiring volunteer 
leadership. 

The burning question that always arises in 
discussions of voluntary service is, “Can we have 
all that is fine in voluntarism—its unselfishness, 
its high motive—and yet have such service in line 
with modern educational and social service 
technique?” There is the hub of the volunteer 
problem; mere good intentions on the part of men 
and women will not suffice. Volunteers must be 
trained for service. This was the heart of the 
discussion. 

Techniques have been devised for training 
volunteers for efficient service. Probably the most 
heartening aspect of the whole recreation move¬ 
ment is the genius that is being displayed in train¬ 
ing volunteer leaders for specific tasks and even 
in the training of leaders who in turn will train 
other leaders. Unique plans were reported for 
training game leaders, song leaders, leadership in 
the crafts, leadership of groups -r- “group 
motivation.” 

Every recreation movement will have the train¬ 
ing of its volunteer leadership bulk large in its 
program in the future. What hitherto has been 
done in this direction sparingly should and will 


be done tomorrow in a generous fashion. This 
is a distinct trend it seems to me. This conference 
has revealed it at many points. 

I was very much surprised to hear that ninety- 
seven per cent of the leadership in the rural com¬ 
munities must of necessity be volunteer. 

V^olunteer service then will always be preceded 
by training for such service. Here we must show 
genius and special ability for in this direction lies 
progress—great progress. It is the means by 
which the cause will be made persuasive. Because 
of this increased function by the professional 
leader there was a distinct request for literature 
dealing with the professional leader’s relation to 
the volunteer, suggesting principles, policies and 
programs. 

In conclusion, the best way to develop leader¬ 
ship in America is to have the youth experience 
leadership. The recreation field is a most experi¬ 
mental field for practice in leadership. That deal¬ 
ing with the volunteer has its problems it was 
acknowledged ; dealing with the human is the most 
difficult problem in the world, but as John Finley 
has said, “It will be more difficult to train people 
to use their leisure rightly than it has been to train 
them to labor efficiently.” 

What College and University Courses Are Desirable 
for Men and Women Who After College 
Training Are Immediately to Become 
Play and Recreation Leaders? 

By Lee F. Hanmer 

Director, Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

T he predominating note in the discussion 
registered as desirable for all recreation 
workers: i. A broad, basic, cultural training. 
2. An understanding of social and civic problems. 
3. A high personality rating. 4. Special courses 
in the technique of conducting the types of ac¬ 
tivity in which the individual proposes to serve. 

Specially trained workers for the different 
activities were considered essential but such train¬ 
ing should be given in postgraduate or senior 
year courses. The training of recreation execu¬ 
tives for administrative work is in quite a dif¬ 
ferent category from the training needed for play 
and recreation leadership in the wide variety of 
activities. For this reason the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association has established its National Rec- 
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reation School lor ex¬ 
ecutives, which provides 
graduate training courses. 

It was deplored that 
qualification requirements 
and salaries for recrea¬ 
tion workers are not now 
generally commensurate 
with these desired stand¬ 
ards of training. They 
should at least compare 
favorably with those for public school teaching. 

It was suggested that for all eollege and univer¬ 
sity students there should be recpiired courses 
designed to prepare each individual for the whole¬ 
some and satisfying use of his or her own free 
time. In addition to the personal benefits that 
would accrue, such training would help to develop 
a public more responsive to adequate provision 
for play and recreation and its efficient admin¬ 
istration. 

Just as colleges and universities arc now pro¬ 
viding advanced courses in music, medicine, 
architecture, engineering, etc., so should they also 
ofTcr courses for recreation administrators and 
leaders of special play activities. The registration 
for such courses would no doubt be responsive 
to the professional opportunities in that field, as 
is the case in the other professions. These courses 
should provide for practical laboratory work in 
the conduct of activities, and should definitely 
include research in play and recreation problems. 
Courses in this field should be addressed to: i. 
I’crsonal needs of the student. 2. Social needs. 
3. Professional needs. 

It was suggested that a rcs[x)nsihility rests 
upon the public schools to te.ich all the children 
])lays and games, develop skills, and stimulate 
sfjccial interests that will tend to equi]) them for 
the wholesome use of free time both as children 
and adults. Tlic function of public recreation then 
woidd l)ccomc primarily that of providing facili¬ 
ties for recreation and administering them, rather 
than teaching activities; although that would of 
necessity continue to he a ]>art of the task in the 
growth and development of recreation j)rograms. 
Just as the training for professional social work- 
should include an understanding of the play and 
recreation needs of the pcojilc, so should the 
training for recreation administration and leader¬ 
ship provide for instruction in the basic principle.^ 
of personal and family adjustment and welfare. 


Play and recreation ad¬ 
ministration and leader- 
shi]) is in reality a prac¬ 
tical form of social work, 
and in the expanding 
field of free time service 
is destined to become 
increasingly so. 

Substantial contribu¬ 
tions to our group dis¬ 
cussion of this subject 
were made by recreation executives, representa¬ 
tives of institutions offering courses in play and 
recreation, and many others who have had wide, 
practical experience in training recreation workers 
and conducting activities. 

As another evidence of its efficient service, the 
National Recreation Association has j)repared a 
suggested four year college course for those plan¬ 
ning to go directly into recreation work. The 
Association’s comments on this subject and the 
courses proposed are in complete harmony with 
the conclusions reached by our discussion group. 
Multigraphed copies of that outline of course.^ 
are available for those who are interested. 

Recreation Engineering Problems 
Rv Gii.iiert Clegg 

Phygroiiml Engineer, City of Milwaukee, H'isconsin 
VEX as all Gaul is divided into three parts, the 
recreation engineering problem divides 
itself into two parts. There are the details 
of construction—stubborn facts that may make or 
break a playground. Drains that don’t drain; a 
surface that blows away on wash day; tennis 
courts that crack; field house doors that swing 
the wrong way: bubblers that don't bubble—you 
know the whole list. The second part is that less 
tangible hut f)robably more important thing called 
the general plan or design. It is that interrelation 
of size and arrangement' of the various activity 
areas to the site, the type of neighborhood, the 
kind of supervision, and the size of budget. 

Our group began with the details, perhaps be¬ 
cause of th? suggested questions for di.scussion 
and perha])s because the details eause the direetor 
so much grief and in this meeting he hoped to 
find a remedy for his troubles. It early became 
evident that because of the variation in local con¬ 
ditions. materials, prices and climate, an exchange 
of blue print.s and specifications is of little value 
unless all the related facts Ix-aring upon the situa- 


Af fhe First International Recreation Congress 
in Los Angeles in 1932 a group of workers met 
for a discussion of special recreation engineering 
problems. Those present felt the need for more 
frequent opportunities to discuss problems of 
this sort and requested the Association to help 
make this possible. Consequently a meeting was 
arranged at the recent Congress in Washington 
which was devoted to a discussion of engineering 
problems involved in the development of recrea¬ 
tion areas. 
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tion are known. This does not mean that Cali¬ 
fornia can’t help Massachusetts, or that our 
discussion was wasted time. Far from it, but be¬ 
cause situations alter conditions, I shall only touch 
the high spots of the discussion with emphasis 
upon principles involved. 

Surfacing. A lengthy discussion of surfacing 
showed that the impervious type of all-weather 
surfacing such as concrete, asphalt or tar macadam 
should be used only where absolutely necessary 
to withstand the wear and that turf or porous 
surfacing such as sand and clay or crushed tile 
and clay should be used wherever it will stand up. 

Tennis Courts. It was the almost unanimous 
agreement that tennis players prefer a good clay 
court to a hard surfaced court, but in several 
instances the players despite their expressed pre¬ 
ference actually took the hard surfaced courts. 
All-weather surfacing is in high favor with recrea¬ 
tion directors because of the low maintenance cost 
and, in maintenance, concrete is cheaper than 
asphalt or tar macadam. It is recognized that the 
success of a concrete court depends upon sound 
engineering and honest, careful construction. 

Lighting. Flood lighting of tennis courts and 
play areas is increasing in popularity but at present 
there is no standard of light intensity, type of 
unit, or location. The trend is toward setting the 
lamps higher above the play area. 

Backstops. As with the lighting equipment, the 
range of sizes and shapes of baseball backstops 
varies widely. Under city conditions it has been 
found necessary and practical to reduce the dis¬ 
tance from home plate to the backstop to as little 
as fifteen feet 
and have an 
overhang ex¬ 
tend over the 
batter. In De¬ 
troit the wire 
fabric of the 
overhang is al¬ 
lowed to hang 
loose to soften 
the rebound of 
foul tips. 

Portable 
Bleachers. The 
advisability of 
building home¬ 
made portable 
bleachers is a 
local problem 


depending upon the available labor and ability 
to secure good material at a reasonable price. 
Tampa, near the cypress mills, can afford to do it; 
Detroit can’t. Before building any bleachers the 
question of liability for patent infringement should 
be passed upon by the recreation department’s 
attorney. 

Fireplaces. Outdoor fireplaces were discussed 
and apparently many have been built without a 
knowledge of whether they would be used by 
small family parties or large organized groups. 
As a result many fireplaces are too big and the 
fuel consumption is exorbitant. Fireplaces where 
wood is available should be designed to permit 
enjoyment as an open fire after the meal is cooked. 

Wading Pools. The maximum depth of water 
in wading pools favored by the majority present 
ranged from 12 to 18 inches with a few champions 
of depths to three feet. The deeper pools present 
a drowning hazard unless under constant super¬ 
vision. 

It is notable that either because of lack of time 
or the relative importance on a supervised play¬ 
ground, the word apparatus was never mentioned 
during the discussions. 

Probably the outstanding fruit of the discussion 
of recreation engineering problems was the re¬ 
cognition of proper planning as a basis of success¬ 
ful recreational areas. Miss Josephine Randall 
of San Francisco pointed out that we have worked 
out with great detail methods and programs and 
have developed experts upon these matters, but 
little attention has been given to the problem of 
the physical planning. She suggested that there 

is a field for a 
new specialist 
called a Rec¬ 
reation Engi¬ 
neer who would 
meet this need. 
Mr. M. C. 
Huppuch of the 
National Park 
Service empha¬ 
sized the im- 
portance of 
good design as 
a means of 
holding down 
m a i n t e nance 
costs — an im¬ 
portant c o n- 
sideration i n 
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view of the great amotint of work now done witli 
federal aid. 

It was generally agreed that play areas should 
be the result of the collaborative efforts of the 
trained recreation director, the building architect, 
the engineer, and the landscape architect. Ideally 
they shotild start collaborating before the site is 
selected. Having tfic site, the recreation director 
will list the required facilities, activities and equi])- 
ment: the landscape architect will design the area 
as a harmonious composition recognizing practical 
reciuiremcnts and esthetics; the architect will plan 
the bttildings: and the engineer will dictate the 
structural requirements. The questions of what 
and how to surface, depth of wading jtool, kind 
of tennis courts will be determined to meet the 
individual requirements. It will be a tailor-made 
playground rather than a mail order prodtict. 

All will work together and their meeting of 
minds will produce results far beyond the 
mediocrity of ill jdanned areas all too often en¬ 
countered and accejUed as satisfactory. We have 
a rare o])])ortunity to raise the accei)ted standard, 
im])rove public taste, and, what is more, have 
a better recreational area. 

The Recreation Executives' Meetings 
By \'. K. Bkown 

Sul'crinlcndi-nt oj I’lay/irouiids and Si’orts 
South Pork Cofuniissiou. 

Chica</o, III. 

T iiK mobilizing of the nation might well be re- 
jMtrtcd as the theme of the recreation execu¬ 
tives’ meetings on the initial day of this 
conference. Coo])eration was the subject of the 
first session which gave testimony to the general 
determination that out of our bitter experience 
of material want we sh.all move unitedly toward 
a compensating .s])iritnal betterment in our social 
order. 

The progress reports of that first assembly 
were all concerned with the i)ooling of thought 
and effort to use otir increased frecd(»m to think 
and act together. They widened the trend of 
agencies to work toward team rather than indivi¬ 
dual and isolated efficiencies. The busitiess of 
living more effettually. engaging city planners, 
wilfare workers, recreation lea<lers and even 
groups seeking further light on iritcrnatiuual re¬ 
lations. was put into eviclence, each community 
staiKling on its right to iliscover, uiattire, and act 


upon, its own plans for its special needs even to 
the sttggestion that private organizations use 
public facilities where the public itself cannot 
provide for promoting intensive use, as a pre¬ 
cursor proving plant for the public agency’s later 
devcloptncnts. 

Some of the problems of interpretation of gov¬ 
ernment regulation and operation where govern¬ 
ment funds i>rovide for manning of local works— 
problems of morale maintenance, of compensation 
inc(|ualities, of materials provision and of selec¬ 
tion of qualified workers—were frankly faced as 
inherent in the use of relief help. The duty of 
using such help in a cooperating spirit with the 
national relief .administration was recognized, 
but so was the danger to the local situation of such 
overmanning of service as would make for reliev¬ 
ing communities of the salutary sense of respon- 
.sibility for self-sufficiency in directing their own 
leisure, and warnings were voiced against such 
opulence. Fees and charges were discussed, and 
even the subject of responsibility for accidents 
and for treatment for injuries came in for at¬ 
tention. 

It is qttite evident, I think, that in the strtiggle 
of the human spirit to reinterpret life—the 
.struggle now going forward—a call to the colors 
is enlisting us all in a movement, not of shock 
troops, bttt of a people as a whole. It is apparent, 
I submit, that the feeling is becoming almost 
universal that perhaps the most momentous event 
in the life of this generation was not the shot at 
Sarajevo, bttt that d:iy when the supreme court 
of a peo])lc devoted to economic individualism 
declared constitutional the jirinciitle of a grad¬ 
uated income tax and in so doing sounded the 
death knell of unregulated freedom in the inirsuit 
of economic gain as a life |nir]>osc. \Vc arc be¬ 
coming increasingly aware of the staggering sig¬ 
nificance of that act, I think—of the fact that it 
rang the curtain down on an era in human history 
and rci)olarized civilization. Getting, by that act. 
was doomed as the basic service as might tend 
toward recreational dc()endcncy or toward a 
weakening expectation of continuing and econom¬ 
ically insup|>ortablc permanent patern.alism in 
service. 

I'cdcral re])resentativcs S|K'nt hours inter¬ 
preting the spirit and aims of the government’s 
orgnnizc<l efforts to aid the communities facing 
relief necessities to<i great for local and unassisted 
resources to ])rovidc. Both federal and local rep- 
(Cniilinued an payc -tOQ) 



A Child ren’s Christmas Party 


a delightful af- 
fair!’’ “The best 
Christmas party for 
children in years!’’ These and 
many other commendable statements were made 
by children and adults alike last Christmas in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Each year the Department of Public Play¬ 
grounds and Recreation of the municipal govern¬ 
ment invites 1,200 children to a Christmas party 
held in the spacious City Hall auditorium. The 
children are selected by the visiting nurses who 
in turn present each poor child with a free ticket 
of admission. The tickets are ])rinted by the Rec¬ 
reation Department. In addition to the children 
selected by the Visiting Nurse Association, chil¬ 
dren from institutions such as orphanages and 
correctional institutions are also invited. 

The auditorium is decorated for the occasion, 
as it is the day before Christmas. A large ever¬ 
green tree beautifully lighted and decorated with 
colored balls graces the stage. Other small ever¬ 
greens, holly and laurel flooded with colored lights 
from the balcony make the environment most 
pleasing to the eye. 

A master of ceremonies, usually the superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, leads the children in the sing¬ 
ing of Yuletide songs. The words and musie are 
flashed upon the screen. A good accompanist aids 
greatly in enlivening the music. Do the children sing 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,’’ “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” and many other familiar carols? 
Well, they can’t get enough I One surely gets a 
thrill just to witness this part of the program. 

The Mayor is then introduced to the entire 
group. A few chosen words of greeting from him 
bring tremendous ap])lause from the happy crowd. 
Several more carols are sung before the next 
feature event takes plaee. 

Last Christmas in coopera¬ 
tion with the loeal Story 
League we were able to bring 
“The Red Gate Shadow Pup¬ 
pets” from New York City. 

The department and the Story 
League shared the expense 
which was not exorbitant and 


yet most worth while. The de¬ 
partment had its program in 
the morning while the Story 
League held its own party for 
members, friends and their children exclusively. 

“The Red Gate .Shadow Puppets” were with¬ 
out doubt the most artistic and most successful 
presentation we have ever experienced. The 
shadow play is an ancient art and dates back to 
121 B. C. in the Court of an Emperor of China. 
It was presented from behind a translucent screen 
with figures delicately carved from donkey skin 
parchment and colored with transparent lacquers. 
“The Red Gate Shadow Puppets” have brought 
the authentic figures from China and endeavor to 
retain all the artistic charm of the Orient in their 
presentations. The program in Reading was ac¬ 
companied by special music arranged to carry out 
the atmosphere in terms all could appreciate. The 
three artists, two to operate the puppets and one 
to create the music and sounds, have a large reper¬ 
toire of plays. Three plays were presented before 
the children, namely, a “Christmas Tableau,” a 
Chinese New Year’s number, “The Feast of the 
Lanterns,” and a story, “The Legend of the Wil¬ 
low Plate.” The whole feature was exceedingly 
fresh and delicate. The artists have managed to 
preserve so much of the naive and quaint quality 
of the primitive puppets and create such a per¬ 
fect illusion of authentic Chinese atmosphere that 
the program had value far beyond that of mere 
entertainment. Every puppet, gracefully carved 
and beautifully colored, danced and acted against 
a silver screen to the accompaniment of choice 
music, much to the thorough enjoyment of the 
children. 

Dear old Santa Claus is not forgotten. To 
climax the party, the children sing “Jingle Bells” 
and a real Santa walks upon the stage with his 
pack loaded with oranges and 
candy. Santa is given a rous¬ 
ing reception and then actually 
talks to the poor children and 
or] 3 hans. Finally “Silent 
Night’’ is sung very quietly in 
a semi-dark auditorium with 
(Continued on (ape 409) 


By Thomas W. Lantz 

Superinlendenl of Public Recreafion 
Reading, Pa. 


Mr. Lanfz, Superinfendenf of Public 
Recreafion in Reading, Pa., fells in 
fhis arficle how fhe recreafion aufhori- 
fies in fhaf cify cooperafe wifh local 
agencies and insfifufions in providing 
a Merry Chrsfmas for fhe less forfu- 
nafe Reading children. 
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The Recreation Executives Discuss Vital Problems 


A Digest of the Recreation Executives’ Meetings 
at Washington, D. C. 


T he topics for discussion at the recreation ex¬ 
ecutives' meetings were grouped under three 
headings; i. Cooperation: 2. The Present 
Emergency; 3. General and Technical Problems. 

Much interest was expressed in the various 
questions relating to cooperative thinking, plan¬ 
ning and action on the part of local agencies in 
the recreation and leisure time field. The first 
morning session, which was devoted to a consid¬ 
eration of this problem, was presided over by 
Tam Deering, Superintendent of Recreation in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Local Machinery for Cooperative Thinking, 
Planning and Action 

Evidence that local recreation executives are 
increasingly conscious of the value of cooi)erating 
with other local agencies in the leisure time field 
and are actively participating in cooperative ef¬ 
forts was indicated from the rejiorts submitted 
by a number of workers. Thomas W. Lantz, 
Superintendent of Recreation in Reading, Penn¬ 
sylvania, introduced the discussion of this ques¬ 
tion. He reported on the Leisure Time Division 
of the Council of Social Agencies in that city. 
Through this Division, the Su])erintendent of 
Recreation has an oiqiortunity to plan coopera¬ 
tively with the other 
local agencies. Among the 
functions of the Division 
are: Analyzing the jobs 
of the various agencies, 
investigating unmet 
needs, planning neigh- 
borhocKl recreation serv¬ 
ice, considering |)rohlems 
of l)oys and girls, con¬ 
ducting training courses, 

)>lnnning for summer 
camps and day camps, 
developing leisure time 
opportunities for youth 


and unemployed, promoting play in the home and 
in the churches. Other projects undertaken by 
the Division have been the preparation of a spot 
map of the children reached by different agencies 
and conducting a study of juvenile delinquency. 

Among the accomplishments of the Council of 
Social Agencies have been the arrangement for a 
study of Reading agencies by a representative 
of the National Education-Recreation Council, 
the bringing of several recreation experts to the 
city for special projects, an increased education 
of the public to the impyortance of recreation and 
the securing of $2,000 from the Community Chest 
for a new recreation center. 

The extent to which Councils of Social Agen¬ 
cies are taking the leadership in creating local 
machinery for cooperative planning and action in 
the recreation field was further indicated by re¬ 
ports from several other cities. In Washington, 
D. C., the Council employs a recreation secretary 
whose task is to promote cooperation among the 
agencies dealing with the leisure time problem. 
In Houston, Texas, the Council, although in an 
embryonic stage, has a clearing committee whose 
purpose is to obtain desirable cooperation among 
the local groups. It was reported that the Houston 
Recreation Department has reeeived mueh help 
from the Council in the 
securing of needed facili¬ 
ties. The Couneil al.so 
has a committee for keep¬ 
ing in touch with the 
.services of all the group 
work ageneies. Coopera¬ 
tion with the City Ree- 
reatioii Department on 
the ])art of the Council 
of Social Agencies and 
the Community Fund in 
St. Paul, M i n n e s o t a, 
was al.so reported. 

In emidiasizing the 


Following the usual custom, the morning and 
afternoon prior to the opening session of tho 
Recreation Congress were devoted to a meeting 
of recreation executives. Participation in tho dis¬ 
cussion was limited to chief executives of com¬ 
munity-wide recreation systems although others 
were cordially Invited to attend. In presenting 
various questions for discussion, speakers were 
limited to five minutes each. 

A remarkable record in cooperation was made 
at this meeting. Twenty-seven individuals had 
promised to help with tho program and not a 
single one failed to be present. The General 
Chairman for tho entire meeting was Charles E. 
Reed, Manager of the Field Department of the 
National Recreation Association. 
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necessity for cooperation, Mr. 

Deering stated: “It has be¬ 
come clear within the last two 
years that rugged individualism 
is now giving way to cooper¬ 
ative effort and recreation 
executives are no more im¬ 
mune than industrial and 
labor leaders. They must 
develop a new technique of 
cooperative effort. No longer 
does cooperation mean a 
single file with the recreation department at the 
head but a circle within which we all come to¬ 
gether.” 

Two methods of securing joint planning for 
recreation in Oakland, California, were reported. 
One is through the organization of former rec¬ 
reation board members into a leisure time group 
to which have been added a number of people 
who have a special interest in recreation. The 
group meets each month for a discussion of rec¬ 
reation problems. The other method is through 
a council of representatives from different 
agencies concerned about or dealing with such 
specific problems as juvenile delinquency. 

The need for cooperation was illustrated hy 
experiences reported from two or three cities. In 
a southern city, for example, the need for a boys’ 
club was being considered. The city had a suitable 
building but no funds to operate it. One local 
private agency agreed to supply the equipment 
and leadership. When plans for the project were 
nearly completed, the Council of Social Agencies 
protested that the project fell within the field of 
two other existing private agencies. It was clear 
that had there been the machinery for a thorough 
discussion of the problem in the beginning, 
serious differences and difficulties might have 
been prevented. Another instance was cited of a 
difference of opinion between municipal play¬ 
ground and school authorities, showing a fun¬ 
damental need for better understanding between 
the two local boards. 

Utilizing Schoolhouses and Facilities for 
Community Recreation 

It was agreed that recreation systems should 
do more than is now being done in the utilization 
of schoolhouses and facilities for community 
recreation. Reports from a number of cities in¬ 
dicated, however, that much ])rogress has been 
made in securing cooperation to this end. Miss 


Ruth Swezey, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Playground and Rec¬ 
reation Association of Wyom¬ 
ing Valley, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, pointed out the 
necessity for cooperation be¬ 
tween recreation and school 
authorities and emphasized the 
importance of showing school 
officials that recreation work¬ 
ers are not merely athletic 
directors. In Wilkes-Barre 
the Recreation Director is on the Emergency Edu¬ 
cation Committee and directs the adult education 
as well as the recreation program. 

Reports indicated close cooperation between 
recreation and school hoards in other cities ^^here, 
due to a good understanding between them, facili¬ 
ties are furnished by the Board of Education and 
leadership by the Recreation Department. There 
were indications, on the other hand, of a need 
for a closer relationship in order that school facili¬ 
ties may be used most effectively for community 
recreation. 

Adult Education-Recreation Programs 

The purpo.se of this discussion was to determine 
to what e.xtent and in what ways public recreation 
bodies were uniting with adult education groups 
in sponsoring education-recreation programs for 
adults. Several instances in which recreation was 
used in connection with adult education programs 
were cited by E. Dana Caulkins, Superintendent 
of Recreation. M’estchester County, New York. 
In a citizenship group which he once taught, class 
singing was introduced as a form of recreational 
activity. The recreation director in a ^Michigan 
lumber town developed an inclusive adult educa¬ 
tion program. The workshop program under the 
Westchester County Recreation Commission has 
come to include much more than handcraft. 
Classes in international relations and other sub¬ 
jects commonly thought of as adult education are 
now offered. In administering the emergency 
education programs under the supervision of the 
New York State Department of Education, joint 
local committees for both recreation and adult 
education subjects and activities have been found 
advisable. 

Recreation workers have had an active part in 
the emergency education program carried on in the 
schools of York, Pa., where educational activities 
arc supervised by school authorities and recrea- 


"In dealing with adult education we 
must regard the school not as a place 
where classes are taught' but as the 
center of community life, reflecting 
the community's interests in music, 
art, the drama, and current affairs as 
well as in what we have been accus¬ 
tomed to think of as education."— 
Robert M. Hutchins, President, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, in address before 
the National Education Association, 
June 1934. 
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tional activities by the recreation director. In 
.Michigan it was reported that under the Emer¬ 
gency Relief .Administration, city recreation de¬ 
partments can initiate adult recreation programs. 
The schools arc responsible for tlefinite adult 
education classes but other activities which have a 
recreation viewpoint are under the recreation de- 
|)artment. Two members of the school staff and 
two from the recreation de|)artment determine 
under which classification a sjtecific activity be¬ 
longs. The vicw|)oint of the members of the class, 
as to whether the activity is vocational or avoca- 
tional, largely determines the classification. 

There was considerable discussion as to the dis¬ 
tinction between recreation and adult education. 
In Cleveland. Ohio, for the past ten years the 
Hoard of Education has made the distinction that 
if work is being done for credit, it is adult educa¬ 
tion. whereas if it is being done for interest alone 
with no credit concerned, it is recreation. ‘‘The 
time has come to draw a line between academic 
education and recreation.” .said K. Brown of 
Chicago. ‘‘Recreation is an exploratory, adventur¬ 
ous thing and the recreation agency should not 
assume too much that will give a color of academic 
education to recreation and establish an expectancy 
for stijtport by educational institutions.” 

The chairm.m asked for a show of hands as to 
the number of cities represented which had adult 
education groups. Many hands were raised. Few 
hands were raised, however, in answer to the 
question as to how many had taken steps to co¬ 
ordinate the recreation and adult education pro¬ 
grams. 

Cooperation with City and Regional 
Planning Commissions 

.-\ numlKr of i)rinci|)le.s to Ite followed in 
establishing coo|K-rative relationships with |>lan- 
ning groups were outlined by Raymoml W. 
Robertson. Superintendent of Recreation, Oak¬ 
land, California. -Among them are; 

I. Rolation.shi|)s in coo|)eration are depeuflent 
upon our attittide. We must establish a personal 
relationshi|). Sometimes criticism of a city jdan- 
ning Committee for failure to cooperate is inerelv 
an excise for our own shortcoming. 

J. It is important to have a fairly definite plan 
to stibmit to or di.scuss with city planning 
atithorilies. Often we a|)|)roach them with only a 
vague understanding of the firoblem. 

.V It is im|>ortant to share ideas. Reference was 


made to the helpful relationships established be¬ 
tween recreation and city planning authorities as 
a result of the discussions of city planning prob¬ 
lems at district conferences. 

4. Two-way cooperation is essential. We must 
not be dictatorial but rather realize that we have 
a great deal to learn from planning groups. 

5. Because each community is a separate unit 
with |)eculiar problems, local conditions must be 
taken into consideration. In Los Angeles various 
city and county recreation departments are rep¬ 
resented on a i)lanning committee. 

Excellent cooperation with planning authori¬ 
ties, resulting in definite benefits to city recreation 
departments, was reported in other cities. 

Public versus Private Recreation 

The division of responsibility for developing 
recreation between public and private agencies 
was discussed by W. Duncan Russell, General 
Director of Cbmmtinity Service, Boston. Massa¬ 
chusetts. Speaking as the executive of a private 
organization, Mr. Russell expressed the 0|)inion 
that any |)rivate recreation executive who thinks 
he is ordained to run public recreation ought to 
be “thrown out.” His objective should rather be 
to arouse the community to the need for public 
recreation just as for public ctlucation. The private 
agency should be allowed to take over certain 
responsibility where the public body is weak, and 
through private efforts to initiate and develop 
public su|)j)ort. Likewise it should temjxtrarily 
take over |)ublic facilities where public finances 
cannot make provision for leadership. 

At the present time in many cities drama, music, 
the fine arts and other activities do not have 
sufficient su|)|)ort to enable the itnblic agency to 
jirovide an adequate itrogram. The jirivate agency 
can demonstrate the value of these activities by 
using jniblie facilities and thereby building up 
su|t|)ort for them as a part of the public jiro- 
gram. Provision for mass activities is respon¬ 
sibility of the ])ttblic rather than of the private 
agency. The latter must l;e the jiroving ground 
for new activities, according to .Mr. Russell. 
“It can .serve as the college into which the inihlic 
agency graduates the persons who desire more 
individual work." 

The Present Emergency 

Problems arising out of the jire.sent emergency 
provided the subject for discussion during the 
secoiul morning session. Benefits resulting to 
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local recreation service through improved and 
increased facilities and through the initiation of 
new activities and programs were reported from 
a number of cities. Problems in the use of relief 
workers on construction and maintenance projects, 
as well as in positions of recreation leadership, 
were presented and discussed. Effects of emer¬ 
gency measures upon regular personnel, budgets 
and programs were cited and changes which 
should be made in municipal recreation services 
were outlined. 

Representatives of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration were present during the 
presentation and discussion of these questions by 
local recreation executives. Called upon to answer 
a number of the questions which had been raised 
and to outline the policies governing the use of 
relief funds for recreation projects, they made a 
contribution which was of tremendous value to 
the recreation workers. In fact, so interested was 
the group in the subject under discussion, that 
it was voted to devote the early part of the after¬ 
noon session to a continued consideration of 
emergency problems. 

Recreation Benefits from the Emergency 

Reports from a number of cities indicated that 
local recreation services have gained greatly as 
a result of the present emergency. Clarence E. 
Brewer of Detroit told how in that city last year 
appro.ximately $530,000 had been made available 
from relief funds for labor on recreation pro¬ 
jects and $100,000 additional for materials. Cin¬ 
cinnati has also benefited, the acreage under the 
Recreation Commission in 
that city having been in¬ 
creased from 350 to 1,000 
acres during the depression 
years. Materials for devel¬ 
oping and imiJroving these 
areas were obtained from 
the city through a $250,000 
bond fund. Although the 
value of the land acquired 
and developed has not been 
estimated, the value of the 
improvements is not less 
than $1,000,000. In New 
York City since January i. 

1934, there have been 
opened 26 new jjlaygrotmds, 
work on which has been 
largely done through the 


use of relief labor. In Birmingham, Alabama, the 
facilities in the city’s parks have been trebled 
during the depression, the C. \V. A. having 
proved “a gift from Heaven." 

Not only in the improvement and extension 
of facilities but also in the carrying out of new 
programs and activities has the emergency con¬ 
tributed largely in a number of cities. Louis C. 
Schroeder of New York City reported that ap¬ 
proximately 2,000 workers are engaged in recreac 
tional leadership projects under the Works 
Division of the Department of Public Welfare of 
that city. Some 300 of these are working in the 
schools, 500 in the parks, 800 in welfare organiza¬ 
tions, 400 in street play projects and others in 
day camps. One of the projects which has proved 
most useful was the street play program which 
was conducted in areas of high delinquency and 
which for the first time brought recreational 
activities near a large number of people. It was 
reported that approximately 6.000 “white collar’’ 
workers are being used in New York City in 
music, drama, arts and various other forms of 
recreational activity. In Cincinnati as many as 
220 people from relief rolls have served as recrea¬ 
tion leaders without any curtailment of the reg¬ 
ular personnel. In Birmingham, Alabama, the 
program this last year was doubled, due primarily 
to the increased personnel from relief rolls. San 
Francisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh and a number of 
other cities likewise reported effective use of relief 
workers as recreation leaders. 

An indirect benefit to public recreation depart¬ 
ments growing out of the emergency was sug¬ 
gested by Charles W. Davis, 
of Berkeley, California. He 
pointed out that the careful 
scrutiny of city budgets 
during the last few years 
has given recreation author¬ 
ities an opportunity to in¬ 
form the j)ublic as to the 
service they are rendering. 
Analyses of costs have 
indicated how cheap ])ublic 
recreation is, compared 
with other public services. 
Opposition to appropria¬ 
tions for recreation has 
given an opportunity for 
demonstrating to the people 
the value of this service. 

In the same connection 


"Above all else interest v/as keen in all 
the various ramifications of the relief ques¬ 
tion—how to develop projects for recrea¬ 
tional areas and facilities and especially for 
recreational leadership; how to secure con¬ 
tinuity of leadership: how to secure and 
train the best of the available personnel on 
relief for recreational leadership; how to fit 
in to normal recreational organization so 
that it may endure the great service now 
being rendered to public recreation through 
relief. It was questions of these kinds that 
commanded the real interest and enthusi¬ 
asm of the superintendents, and the experi¬ 
ence of the different cities in all these var¬ 
ious questions was eagerly absorbed." 

Miss Josephine D. Randall, Superintendent 
of Recreation, San Francisco, California, 
presided at the meeting at which The 
Present Emergency was the topic for 
discussion. 
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C. R. Wood of Dnrliani, North Carolina, pointed 
out that in cities where the recreation executives 
have done a good job and have wisely interpreted 
their service there has been no question about 
maintaining it. According to the ability of the 
recreation executive to interpret his program, 
especially during the emergency, the city has 
benefited. 

The opportunity which present conditions af¬ 
ford for trying out new experiments was 
emphasized by several speakers. For many years 
opportunities for experimentation have been 
needed and now that we have large numbers of 
supplementary leaders they i>rovide a means for 
carrying out experimental projects. 

Problems in Use of Emergency Workers 

The most serious difficulty rei>orted in con¬ 
nection with the use of emergency workers was 
due to the inadequate training, experience anti 
personality of many of the individuals who are 
available for and assigned to recreation leader¬ 
ship projects. Little difficulty was reported in 
securing persons for construction and mainten¬ 
ance jirojects but the o]>inion was expressed by 
several workers that the service rendered by manv 
relief recreation leaders has a very limited value. 
The opinion was ex|)rcssed that if recreation de¬ 
partments had greater freedom in selecting 
persons from relief lists, jiart of this difficulty 
might be eliminated. 

On the other hand, rc|)orts were received from 
cities where the executives have considerable 
freedom of choice and where persons assigned 
for recreation leadership from relief rolls have, 
after a period of training, rendered highly satis¬ 
factory service. There was general agreement that 
recreation dciiartmcnts should take advantage of 
every op|)nrtunity to secure workers and give 
them as intensive training and careful suiicrvision 
as possible in order that they might render satis¬ 
factory service. Special training institutes and 
courses were rejiortcd in many cities. 

The problem of securing adequate suiicrvision. 
es]x'cia!ly of persons on Icadersln'ii projects, was 
also reported. Several workers who indicated 
their cxiieriencc in securing stijicrvisorv service 
statcfl that it had liecn pos'^ible to scctire com- 
IK-tent workers in sufficient numbers to assure 
reason-ible success of projects. In .New York 
City, for cxamidc, there is a stall of 55 or more 
siipervi.sors. all of whom have had .special training 
in the physical education or recreation field. 


Salaries of these supervisors are $30 a week for 
an assistant project supervisor, $33 per week for 
a specialist or instructor, and $36 per week for a 
supervisor in charge of a project. In San Fran¬ 
cisco a director is paid $35 a week, an assistant 
director $30 a week, and other members of the 
staff $25 a week. In this city the placement 
bureau of the relief administration selects persons 
for service with the recreation department which 
talks with the leaders, questions them about their 
special training, interests and experience and as¬ 
signs them to the particular work for which they 
are fitted. \'ery few have had to be sent back to 
the relief office. 

In general, reports indicated that the local relief 
administrations appreciate the value of recreation 
leadership projects and have cooperated in assign¬ 
ing workers for them. Some of the smaller com¬ 
munities, however, have ajiparently not had the 
same experience. At least two executives in small 
cities stated that the relief administration is in the 
hands of engineers who are only interested in 
construction and development projects. 

In some cities a very serious handicap to the 
planning of recreation projects involving relief 
leadership has been the delay in securing approval 
by the local relief administration. On the other 
hand, the experience in other cities has lieen that 
the relief agency has itself approached the recrea¬ 
tion authorities, requesting them to carry out 
projects which would make use of recreation 
leaders on the relief lists. In Rirmingham, 
Alabama, for example, the Park and Recreation 
Hoard was recently reminded that its project was 
nearing coin|)leti()n aiul it was suggested that 
another project be stibmitted in order that as soon 
as the prc.scnt jirojcct ex])ircs another one might 
be gotten under way without delay. The Chicago 
Hoard of Education was requested bv the relief 
authorities to supervise a project for the use of 
recreation leaders on the school playgrounds (hir¬ 
ing the summer months, activities to l>e confined 
to young children up to eight years of age. Trained 
kindergarten teachers and recreation workers 
were made available as leaders for the project. 
When school ojicned in the fall the Hoard of Edu¬ 
cation was asked to continue the program during 
the fall and winter months. 

Other difficulties which were mentioned as 
having been enootmtered but which received little 
or no discussion were: l^ack of uniformity in 
fxilicy and procedtire lietween different states in 
the administration of relief funds; ineqtiality of 
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pay between different 
types of relief workers; 
difficulty of maintaining 
morale among workmen 
engaged in maintenance 
projects and especially 
among trained personnel, 
such as engineers, engaged 
in such projects; inability 
to plan ahead for the ef¬ 
fective use of relief work¬ 
ers, due to the lack of 
continuity in projects and 
failure to approve plans 
which would make it pos¬ 
sible for partially trained 
personnel to continue giv¬ 
ing recreation leadership 
service ; inability to secure 
the assignment of com¬ 
petent planning personnel 
to make sure that the best 
available areas are acquired and developed for 
recreation use; difficulty in securing funds with 
which to purchase materials essential to the carry¬ 
ing on of work projects. 

F. E. R. A. Workers State Relief Policies 
and Procedures 

The presentation by the recreation executives of 
problems arising from the use of emergency funds 
and also of their experiences with work programs 
was followed by a statement of principles and 
policies adopted by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Many practical suggestions were 
offered as to ways in which local recreation 
authorities might benefit most from the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the present emergency, especi- 
all)’’ through the use of relief funds and workers. 
This presentation proved of tremendous interest 
and value to the recreation executives and the op¬ 
portunities for free discussion and the raising of 
questions did a great deal to clarify their under¬ 
standing of the situation. It also provided an 
opportunity for presenting to the federal repre¬ 
sentatives some of the problems facing local 
leaders. 

The outstanding principles and procedures dis¬ 
cussed by the representatives of the F. E. R. A. 
may be summarized as follows; 

The first concern of the F. E. R. A. is to take 
care of the people who are on the relief rolls— 
to put people to work. All of the problems and 


difficulties with which rec¬ 
reation executives have 
been confronted must be 
considered in the light of 
the fact that the job is 
primarily and essentially a 
relief job. Jobs cannot he 
created for non-employed 
people but only for those 
actually in need of relief. 

The displacement of 
regular employees by 
relief workers is definitely 
disapproved by the relief 
administration. A city can¬ 
not drop workers from 
regular jobs and expect to 
have them put back on 
their jobs as relief work¬ 
ers. This principle should 
be welcomed by recreation 
executives because other¬ 
wise cities would cut their recreation budgets bv 
eliminating salaries of workers, with the result 
that later on there would be the necessity of 
building up again city support for the recreation 
program. To shift persons from regular jobs in 
order to give their places to relief workers merely 
adds to the relief problem. 

The approval of work projects is a local res¬ 
ponsibility. This is fortunate inasmuch as central¬ 
ization at Washington of approval for all projects 
would be well-nigh impossible. To attempt to 
review so many projects adequately would cause 
delays which would greatly interfere with the 
social usefulness of the projects. The only types 
of projects for which federal approval must be 
secured are those of a statistical or survey nature. 
The reason for this ruling is the desirabilitv of 
having a national clearing house for information 
on projects involving research. It was repeatedlv 
emphasized that local and state relief authorities, 
and not the federal administration, are responsible 
for the approval of work projects. 

How to Submit a Relief Project 

Practical suggestions were given as to the pro¬ 
cedure necessary in submitting projects for ap- 
poval. It was pointed out that only public officials 
should apply because relief money is not available 
to private agencies. 

The first step in submitting a project is to con¬ 
sult the local administrator. All requests for help 


The representatives of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration who were present 
at the executives' meeting were Arthur Gold¬ 
schmidt, Acting Director of Professional Pro¬ 
jects, and Miss Chloe Owings, Assistant 
Director of Women's Work. The statement of 
F. E. R. A. policies and procedures which ap¬ 
pears in the report of the meeting is based 
largely on remarks made by Mr. Goldschmidt. 

In commenting on the attendance of the 
F. E. R. A. workers, one delegate stated: "Their 
clear-headedness and sympathy in answering 
the questions of the executives as to the fed¬ 
eral attitude on all these various problems 
were especially appreciated. It was a happy 
experience, for evidence was conclusive that 
the federal administration did appreciate the 
great value in recreation, did greatly favor all 
kinds of recreational projects, did wish to use 
all possible influence with the ultimately re¬ 
sponsible local and state administrators so 
that the problems of project presentation, con¬ 
tinuity of project, and selection of personnel 
could be successfully and happily worked out." 
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should be submiitcd in terms of a definite project. 
Request.^ for jtersonnel needed in connection with 
the regular recreation department ]5rogram should 
not be submitted but only those for a sjiecific 
piece of work not already being done. On applica¬ 
tion to the local relief director, a form is secured 
which must be filled out completely and accur¬ 
ately. The relief administration is supposed 'O 
])rovide only labor but .sometimes the local admin¬ 
istrator will assist agencies in finding needed 
materials elsewhere. His job is to use relief funds 
for paying unemployed. Once a project is ap¬ 
proved, the people required to carry it out arc 
sent to the department requesting it. 

The fact was emphasized that workers are sent 
to a department on approval. The department has 
the right to cither accept or reject the personnel 
sent. If they are accepted and put to work but 
fail to make good, they may be returned to the 
relief office. The available relief personnel varies 
considerably from one city to another. In Los 
Angeles County, for example, the ‘‘white collar” 
relief load is very high, with the result that many 
l)ersons comjjctcnt to serve on recreation pro¬ 
jects are available there. 

Repeated emphasis was placed upon social use¬ 
fulness as a desirable asset of a project which is 
submitted for approval. The greater the degree 
to which it is likely to be socially useful, the more 
likely it is to secure widespread popular approval. 
In considering several projects, the ones which 
ofTer the greatest degree of usefulness to the 
community arc likely to be .selected. 

The employment of supervisors in connection 
with work projects was discussed at considerahle 
length. Xon-rclief pcnj)Ie can be used for positions 
as supervisors in connection with relief projects 
only as their employment makes it possible to use 
other [Kjople on relief for projects that are socially 
useful. In this respect sujxjrvisors are like cement, 
tools and other necessary materials. 

The difference Ix^tween cities in the degree of 
supervision provided is due in a large measure 
to the extent to which the city shares with the 
federal authorities in providing relief funds. The 
latitude allowed a municipality in this respect de¬ 
pends somewhat on the amount of money con- 
trihuted by the local community and the state. 
■‘I myself would hesitate placing a full-time pay, 
non-rclicf supervisor on a job that didn't employ 
quite a number of relief people. My own mental 
picture is that somewhere less than ten per cent 


of the total cost of the project should go into 
other than relief channels.” 

The delay in securing approval of projects is 
often due to the great amount of desirable things 
to be done. 'I'he demands for relief money are far 
in excess of the supply. Often one project cannot 
be approved until some others are completed. The 
administrator has a huge task of selecting from 
the great mass of new applications those which 
most merit approval. Projects submitted should 
lie so specific as to make their approval a matter 
of routine without additional checking. Relief 
officials would welcome the opportunity of doing 
everything that everybody wants done but with 
the multiplicity of projects under consideration 
this is entirely out of the question. 

The problem of securing continuity of projects 
is a jwrt of the .same problem and is a difficult 
one. It is often impossible to anticipate needs and 
the ability to meet them. Extensions of projects 
are often delayed because other commitments re¬ 
quire all available funds and it is only possible to 
continue projects when, because others are com¬ 
pleted, funds are available with which to continue 
them. 

Localities Must Share Responsibility 

The importance of cooperation on the part of 
states and cities in sharing the relief burden was 
repeatedly emphasized. Federal funds are not 
able to carry the entire load. Frequently appro\’al 
of local projects hinges in part on the disposition 
of the city to help put up money, materials and 
supervision—in other words, to go part way in 
making the project p)Ossible. 

‘‘This insistence upon state and local p>articipa- 
tion in funds is something we can’t speak too 
strongly about; the amount of money available 
for unemployment relief through federal sources 
is nowhere near enough nor has it been since we 
began this show for the proper care of unemploy¬ 
ment in this country. A community that is willing 
to i)ut money into this show can go a lot farther 
than a community that depends entirely upon 
federal aid. When we say that there is a difTerent 
picture in one community as against another, we 
have got to look at the whole picture and the 
whole picture includes the financing of the work 
project." 

The maximum hours of employment for relief 
workers are definitely fixed by the federal admin¬ 
istration. Manual workers may not be used more 
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than 24 hours per week and professional, technical 
and clerical workers not more than 35 hours per 
week. Recreation executives must assume that 
people who are to be assigned them are not going 
to be available for regular full-time use. Manv 
people only work three days a week, so if full¬ 
time service is needed executives should ask for 
twice as many workers. Various adjustments can 
be made in local assignments in order to meet 
special needs. For example, persons may be as¬ 
signed on a monthly rather than a daily or weekly 
basis. The matter of specific hours can frequently 
be arranged within the regulations established as 
to the total number of hours. An example of 
adjusting hours to special needs was cited in the 
case of symphony orchestra players who are 
credited not only with the time spent at concerts 
but also at rehearsals. Obviously their schedule 
of hours is subject to considerable adjustment. 

Local Assignment Service Being Organized 

A promise of help in solving the problem of 
selecting suitable personnel for positions involving 
recreation leadership was ofifered. Relief authori¬ 
ties are anxious to have persons with special 
abilities on the relief rolls utilized to the best 
advantage. To this end they are anxious to make 
available the best qualified persons for use in 
recreation departments. The F. E. R. A. is at¬ 
tempting to inaugurate an assignment service in 
the local administrations that will enable persons 
to be employed on work they are fitted to do. 
This is a big problem because there are a million 
and a half people on work relief throughout the 
country at the present time. The administration 
is attempting not only to put these persons to work 
but to maintain their skills which are a natural 
resource in this country just as our forests and 
our soil. Even the inclinations of relief persons 
should be kept for such a time as they may find 
usefulness in the ordinary channels of affairs. 

In discussing the approval of local projects 
involving planning, it w'as 
pointed out that relief per¬ 
sons may be employed on all 
sorts of projects .whether for 
planning a program or for 
actually going out and build¬ 
ing baseball diamonds or 
whatever else. It doesn’t 
make any difference to the 
federal government so long 


as the people who are capable of doing the work 
and eligible for relief are employed on these 
projects. The relief administrations in a number 
of cities and in some states are giving additional 
staffs to planning boards for planning the whole 
development of the community or the area. Relief 
engineers arc w'orking on projects under the 
supervision of local and state planning boards for 
all types of planning. “You can get relief people 
to make a survey of recreational needs and after 
the survey has been made and your experts have 
decided recreational needs are here and there, 
you can get other relief persons for planning the 
facilities and then get other relief persons for 
building the facilities and finally relief persons 
for staffing the facilities in recreational direction 
and support.” 

The Emergency—An Opportunity 
and a Responsibility 

Many valuable comments and suggestions were 
offered in the course of the discussion of emerg¬ 
ency problems. Repeatedly it was urged that 
recreation executives have a responsibility to co¬ 
operate whole-heartedly with the relief authorities. 
“There is an emergency. People are out of work 
and they need food. They need an opportunity 
to do something that they can do. If they are sent 
to us and can’t do these things, we should keep 
them and place them in positions where they will 
do us the most good.” 

The necessity of maintaining standards in the 
quality of recreation service was also widely re¬ 
cognized. “We have an obligation as leaders in 
communities where recreation is a governmental 
function to maintain a certain standard, and the 
public looks to us, having developed a program, as 
responsible to them for maintaining that standard.” 

In the opinion of Grant D. Brandon of Lancas¬ 
ter. Pennsylvania, recreation executives should be 
fearful of standing in the way of evolution or of 
trying to block progress. If they do so, they are 
likely to be annihilated. He 
urged that executives should 
not conscientiously turn down 
any leadership that can pos¬ 
sibly be used. If workers are 
doing their job effectively 
they need not fear that emer¬ 
gency workers will take their 
jobs away from them. “If 
relief labor should supplant 


"If your friends and my friends and your 
neighbors and mine, who through no fault 
of their own have been without work, 
some for months and others for years, 
could have that encouragement and that 
warmth and feeling of still belonging that 
comes so vividly and so reassuringly from 
actual human contact, we could change 
the complexion of relief in this country 
over night."—JoAr? Colt. 
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e.M’stinf^ paid leadership, it is the latter’s own mis¬ 
fortune and to a large extent its own fault.” 

A warning note was sounded by \\ K. Brown 
of Chicago, who urged that caution should be 
observed in the assignment of relief leaders. He 
pointed out that we should work towards com¬ 
munity self-sufficiency in its leisure and that there 
is at present a danger of overmanning facilities 
and programs now that it is so easy to secure 
relief personnel for such service. “I believe that 
we have made some mistakes in overmanning our 
situations so as to produce recreational dependence, 
just as an unwise provision of economic support 
is likely to produce economic dependence.” 

“I believe we will all agree there is no answer 
to universal leisure in a program which builds an 
expectancy and habit into our 
community of requiring a 
personal servant to do the 
work for every activity that 
is undertaken. Society can¬ 
not permanently build its 
leisure activities on that basis, 
and I believe our plans 
should be rather carefully 
considered to sec what the 
ultimate effect on our com¬ 
munity is of the things that we do.” 

Looking Toward the Future 

The question as to the tyi^cs of [projects which 
should be considered for the immediate future 
was discussed by Raymond \V. Robertson of 
Oakland. He visualizes the imesent crisis as a 
challenge, a time of adjustment, but if executives 
arc competent to meet the situation, they have 
nothing to fear. If they arc not prepared, they 
must step aside to make room for others. The 
following changes observed by Mr. Rol>crtson, 
affecting chiefly adtdts, indicate future trends. 
Tennis courts, game courts and other ])lay areas 
arc l)cing increasingly lighted for night use, 
thereby extending hours of service. Batteries of 
courts are being dcvcloi)cd instead of single facili¬ 
ties, in order to care for larger numhers. Major 
recreation areas arc Ixnng developed, serving 
entire families. More facilities arc being 
I)rovidcd for hiking, skiing, camping, dramatics, 
music, arts, literature, crafts and clubs. More 
should lie done in the way of social recreation 
leadership and in adult recreation to help people 
have a goorl time in their own way. Information 


service regarding facilities and programs should 
be increasingly emphasized. Training is more 
imixDrtant than ever before, since the relief group 
needs a great deal of training for recreation serv¬ 
ice and the regular workers also need it in order 
to be prepared to meet changing conditions. 

Mr. Robertson believes recreation executives 
should mix more in community life. In addition 
to doing their job, they should join groups, at¬ 
tend meetings and mingle with community affairs 
in order to better know what the people are 
thinking and desiring and also to better coordinate 
the various recreation services of public and 
private agencies. 

The afternoon sessions were devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of a number of general and technical 
questions, many of which 
have been considered in pre¬ 
vious meetings. Attendance 
was high and many execu¬ 
tives contributed to the dis¬ 
cussion, but it was evident 
that problems involving co¬ 
operation and those growing 
out of the present emergency 
situation were commanding 
a much higher degree of 
interest than some of the toi)ics which were dis¬ 
cussed during the afternoon sessions which were 
presided over by James Y. Mulholland of New 
York City, and K. Mark Cowen of Roanoke, 
Nh’rginia, respectively. 

The Value of Influential Lay Groups 

Questions relating to the methods used by ex¬ 
ecutives in successfully developing stronger lay 
supi'ort for their program and as to the values 
of an advisory recreation council in maintaining 
community interest in recreation developments 
were discussed by Karl Raymond of Minneapolis. 
He pointed out that Minneapolis always thought 
that under its Park Board it had an ideal set-up 
for recreation. There had never been any serious 
political interference with the jtrogram. During 
the first two years of the depression no cut was 
made in the budget hut in the third year the 
recreation program was cut 62% as compared 
with a 3o7r or 35/r cut for other public services. 
The fact that this .severe cut was due in part to 
jiersonal disagreement between two individuals 
did not lc.sscn the seriousness of the situation. 

Minneapolis h,id never had a citizens' organiza- 


"I see in this country a new age of pio¬ 
neering, so much more glorious than that 
of the old age that there is no compari¬ 
son, and it is a pioneering that is instinct 
with greater human riches than anything 
we have heard of before. It is a pioneer¬ 
ing in human relationships, and in that 
pioneering the surface has just been 
scratched ."—John Colt. 
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tion to back up the local recreation authorities 
who felt self-satisfied to the extent that they 
failed to realize the need for a special supporting 
group. They realized when their budget was cut, 
however, that the people were not aware of what 
was going on. People were unable to understand 
why their demands for additional service were 
not met by the department. This indicated a weak¬ 
ness in that the authorities had been so busy with 
the program that they had given no thought to 
building up public support. The Park Board itself 
believed in recreation but did not feel that it was 
of equal importance to other sections of the park 
service. 

As a result of the situation, a Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation has been created in Minneapolis. No 
professional recreation workers are members but 
it includes influential and outstanding citizens who 
recognize the importance of recreation. This 
group is now strongly organized and recently 
presented effectively before the city finance board 
the need for a more adequate recreation ap¬ 
propriation. 

The value of lay groups to recreation authori¬ 
ties has been demonstrated in Cleveland. Civic or¬ 
ganizations, parent-teacher associations, churches 
and other groups in that city have been interested 
in the school centers with the result that they 
have been ready to support the work. These 
groups are taken into the centers where they see 
the activities, the benefits received and the joy of 
the people served. Before a new center is opened, 
groups in the neighborhood are invited to make 
suggestions as to the program, to support it and to 
bring it to the attention of their people. Members 
of the Board of Education are also invited to 
visit centers, to witness special celebrations and to 
take part in classes. Two members of the Board 
of Education became interested in and joined an 
old-time dance group. As a result, when the bud¬ 
get crisis arrived, these two members, appreciat¬ 
ing the v'alue of the activities, made a strong 
appeal for the recreation center appropriation and 
a cut was avoided. An intcr-community center 
council repre.scnting the various centers has also 
proved an effective means of maintaining a com¬ 
munity interest in recreation. 

Special Problems Requiring Study 
and Research 

Although most recreation workers are now 
chiefly concerned with immediate problems relat¬ 


ing to personnel, finance and programs, it was 
evident that additional information based on 
special studies and research would be exceedingly 
useful in the solution of many of these problems. 
Miss Corinne Fonde of Houston, Texas, sug¬ 
gested that the following fields require special 
study: 

1. How to keep the staff happy, though 
underpaid. 

2. How to secure training for recrea¬ 
tional leadership in local colleges and 
normal schools, when future leader¬ 
ship cannot afford to seek it afar. 

3. How to “get through” relief projects. 

4. How to make the most of relief work¬ 
ers in view of the greatly reduced 
supervisory staff and limited materials. 

5. How to grasp opportunities which the 
present situation affords to develop 
municipal camps. 

6. How to develop stronger lay support. 

7. How to find the time necessary to 
effect possible coordination with 
other agencies. 

8. How to care for certain individuals 
who fall in the “no man’s land” be¬ 
tween the case work and the group 
work agencies. 

9. How to conduct community recreation 
centers. 

10. How to develop F. E. R. . 4 . projects 
involving higher skills. 

Miss Fonde mentioned that the executives look 
to the National Recreation Association for leader¬ 
ship and assistance in this field and welcome re¬ 
ports of studies. It was suggested that recreation 
developments in other countries afforded a prom¬ 
ising field for research at the present time. 

Standardization of Recreation Activities 

y. K. Brown of Chicago opened the discussion 
of the question, “Is it time for recreation leaders 
to list a series of activities that should be made 
fairly general and yet leave room for individuality 
and change ? What are such activities ?” 

In Mr. Brown’s opinion this is primarily a local 
problem. If the recreation department has ade¬ 
quate minimum standards and thoroughly com¬ 
petent leaders, it may not be necessary to make 
such a list. Employees in public recreation, how¬ 
ever, are often surrounded by an atmosphere of 
relaxation and they must be kept from its deaden- 
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ing influence. In tlic South Park System it was 
necessary at one time, in view of the rather un¬ 
satisfactory staff, to outline a definite uniform 
program to be carried out in order to overcome 
the lack of initiative and to make sure that there 
was a minimum of variety in the program. Em¬ 
ployees arc now authorized, however, to specialize 
and the standardized program has been somewhat 
relaxed. In Mr. Brown’s opinion minimum re- 
quiretnents in the way of prescribed activities to 
be carried on are necessary in all but the very 
best departments. 

Changing conditions require constant variations 
in program content. Old programs have been 
rendered obsolete by the new conditions under 
which instead of idle hours people now have idle 
half days. People will do a wider variety of things 
and they will do them more intensively than they 
have heretofore. The criteria of any list of activi¬ 
ties are that it must be balanced, that it must 
include the basic fields, such as the physical, the 
recreative, the music, the dramatic, the crafts, and 
also the fields of the intellectual, the exploratory' 
and the altruistic. Also, such a list must be season¬ 
ally varied. It must encourage specialization and 
answer the questions as to its values in discipline, 
self-control and the development of proficiencies. 

An activity which has proved exceedingly 
worth while and pn|nilar in Reading. Pennsylvania, 
and which it was suggested might well be carried 
on in other cities has been a series of illustrated 
lectures by nature specialists, conservation leaders 
and world travelers. A large number of the per¬ 
sons who have contributed to this feature have 
l)ecn residents of the city. 

Inter-Playground Activities and 
City-Wide Events 

'I'he (iiie.stions, ‘‘What are the inter-playground 
activities which have provcfl best through the 
years?" and “What is the 
f)est program for city-wide 
events in a recreation sys¬ 
tem?” elicited considerable 
fliscussion and seemed to be 
very clo.scly related in the 
minds of the executives who 
took part. In introducing the 
first question. Miss Sophie 
I'ishback of Eikcwood, Ohio, 
fKiintcd out that competition 
was an important factor in 


determining the answer. Different local conditions 
and experiences influence the decision which 
should be reached by an individual city. In Lake- 
wood inter-playground drama tournaments and 
inter-playground competition in handcraft have 
been discontinued from the program. Soft ball 
competition between playgrounds, on the other 
hand, has proved satisfactory, though special at¬ 
tention must be paid to age classifications and to 
the appointment of neutral officials. .An annual 
inter-playground track meet and a gymnasium 
meet have also proved satisfactory in I^ikewood. 

A. E. Cicnter of Pontiac, Michigan, in discussing 
city-wide events, raised a number of questions 
such as whether city-wide events were valuable, 
who should participate, whether such events 
.should be conducted only by public departments 
or jointly by juiblic and private agencies, what age 
groups should take part, and whether the values 
and publicity resulting from such events are worth 
the cost and effort required to conduct them. 

The reported local experiences with intcr-play- 
groimd activities and city-wide events were so 
varied as to suggest that local conditions are an 
important factor in determining the answers to 
the questions relating to them. The distance be¬ 
tween playgrounds, necessitating the provision of 
transportation and of adult supervision in the case 
of children's groups, was mentioned as an import¬ 
ant factor in limiting inter-playground activities. 
In .some cities natural neighborhood districts are 
used as a basis for such activities. Problems of 
di.scii)line and sportsmanship were cited as a reason 
for discontinuing them, whereas the values of 
inter—playground competition in terms of play 
standards and sportmanship were emphasized as 
reasons for such activities. .Athletic competition 
can be overdone and needs careful direction, but 
inter-playground competition, even in dramatics, 
was urged because of its potential values. 

The question as to how to 
meet the contention of muni¬ 
cipal officials and others that 
only local workers, even 
though not qualified, can be 
employed for important posi¬ 
tions of local leadership in 
recreation was tli.scusscd by 
Miss Esther Fitzgerald of 
Utica. New A’ork. Much 
dcix'nds upon the individual 
city, and to some extent upon 


"The general impression of the recrea¬ 
tion executives' meeting vras that an 
earnest group of competent men and 
women were thoroughly aware of the 
changing demands of the new day, were 
making every effort to participate co¬ 
operatively with all the other social forces 
and especially the now factors among 
these new forces In an attempt to servo, 
with all tho available community re¬ 
sources, the growing recreational needs 
of their communities." 
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the length of time the program has been estab¬ 
lished, in determining whether qualified people 
can be employed from outside the city. People 
will be brought to realize the importance of quali¬ 
fications when they have seen qualified people on 
the job. It has been found valuable to secure the 
help of parent-teacher associations, service clubs 
and other citizens’ groups in demanding trained 
recreation leadership. One executive suggested 
that the argument for the employment of local 
persons might be met by pointing out that such 
a ruling applied elsewhere prevents local peo]fie 
from securing employment in other cities. 

A definite trend was noted toward the employ¬ 
ment of local jjeople as playground leaders and 
for other subordinate positions. Recreation ex¬ 
ecutives must be prepared to train them for ef¬ 
fective service. The problem of adequate training 
is especially difficult in smaller communities with¬ 
out an experienced executive and it was suggested 
that larger cities should invite staff workers from 
smaller nearby communities to participate in their 
training courses for workers. 

Backyards, Neighborhood and Vacant Lots 

Present conditions make it highly important 
that recreation authorities plan a program of ex¬ 
pansion and use of all available play spaces, public 
and private, in the community, in order to ade¬ 
quately provide for the increasing numbers seek¬ 
ing leisure time activity. Further evidence of this 
need was pointed out by Allen T. Edmunds of 
Amsterdam, New York. Leisure time needs are 
expanding while the community provision for 
leisure time services in some cities is contracting. 
Equipment, instruction and all facilities connected 
with sports in city recreation areas are generally 
inadequate. Restricted financial support from both 
public and private sources has caused most of the 
inadequacies, and both public and private agencies 
have suffered further drastic budget cuts which 
have resulted in the further curtailment of services 
and in the overwork of personnel. 

Following are some of the methods suggested 
by Mr. Edmunds in securing more effective use 
of backyards: Educational campaigns, utilizing 
all forms of publicity; preparation of bulletins on 
backyard games; designing plans for homemade 
apparatus; conducting poster contests in the 
schools; using the relief workers for service in 
home recreation; conducting short institutes for 
parents; and backyard playground contests. 


Emphasis was laid upon the importance of 
making plans to assure adequate and proper pro¬ 
vision for needed recreation areas. Such planning 
involves the cooperation of city planning agencies, 
boards of education, housing authorities, parent- 
teacher associations, churches and other agencies. 
Since the acquisition and development of such 
areas and facilities involve considerable expendi¬ 
ture, it was pointed out that the general education 
of the public on the need for them is of primary 
importance and also on the need for trained, com¬ 
petent and continuous leadership of a high 
character. 

Fees and Charges 

Considerable interest was evidenced in the ques¬ 
tions relating to methods of meeting the demand 
for larger income through additional fees and 
charges and the possible results from such a policy. 
“There is much truth in the saying that what is 
free does not have the value that comes when 
one has made a sacrifice. We are getting too many 
things free,” said E. K. Thomas of Providence, 
Rhode Island. In his opinion areas and facilities 
should be provided from government funds but 
the operation of these facilities should be met to 
a considerable extent through fees and charges 
for their use. Special services should be paid for 
by those who receive them. Not alone does Mr. 
Thomas believe that this principle applies to the 
field of recreation but he expressed the opinion 
that even education beyond the grammar school 
might well be jjaid for by the persons benefited. 

Different results from levying fees for the use 
of facilities were reported. In Detroit, where 
tennis courts were formerly used without charge, 
they tried the experiment of charging for the use 
of the courts. The result was that there was a 
70% decrease in the amount of tennis played. In 
other words, “the amount of money collected was 
just sufficient to pay the man who sat around to 
see that people did not play.” The advisability 
of such a procedure at this time when so many 
citizens are out of work and are unable to pay for 
their recreation was seriously questioned. 

On the other hand, e-xj^eriences reported in 
other cities indicated that the charging of moder¬ 
ate fees had not decreased participation and at 
the same time had made it possible to maintain 
facilities in good condition. In St. Petersburg, 
Florida, for example, groups have been organized 
according to interest, and membership fees vary 
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A Complete Success 
In Every Locality 

T he AMERICAN WAVE STRIDE illutiratod 
above hat bean on the market and in use 
on play 9 roundt for over three yeert, end 
from every taction we receive unenimout ap* 
proval and enthutiattic pralte of the tefefy 
feeturet and lon 9 wearing qualitiet of thit 
great device. Over 35 children can play at 
one time on thit popular device and it can't 
be beat for exercite. 


STRENGTH....DURABILITY and 
SAFETY IS OUR GUARANTEE 

Engineering and conttruction advantaget 
make American the leader of all play equip* 
ment. Every device we manufacture it tafe 
end practical . . . proven without quettionl 
Thit atturet abtoluta tatitfaction to all uiert. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


I Send for complete catalogue R* 18 ... it it 

chuck full of itemt that will make your play* 
groundt efficient. Our engineering ttaff 
will help you plan and tuggett bett pottible 
arrangement and devicet to fill your re* 

~ _ 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

AMOKaBON ... INDIANA 


from $3 to $io per year. Income from these 
groups not only covers all operating expenses but 
in sonic cases has built new facilities. The same 
results might not be secured in other cities, how¬ 
ever, as in St. Petersburg where facilities arc 
used to a large extent by tourists. 

The suggestion was made that in cities where 
facilities arc used by large numbers of persons 
living outside the city, permits might be granted 
to local residents and charges be levied on the use 
of facilities by non-residents. 

Responsibility for Players’ Injuries 

James S. Stevens of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
offered a number of suggestions as to the extent 
to which recreation departments should be re¬ 
sponsible for injuries to players under their super¬ 
vision. He pointed out that this responsibility 
depends upon state and local legislation. A recrea¬ 
tion executive should find out whether recreation 
in his city is considered by the courts a govern¬ 
mental or proprietary function. He should secure 
from the city attorney a definite ruling on the 
question of the city's rcsjKinsibility for injuries. 
The public and also workers in the department 
should be informed as to the department’s legal 
responsibility in this matter. Reference was made 
to the valuable information in a report available 
from the Xational Recreation Association. {Gov¬ 
ernmental and Proprietary Eunetions. Price $.50.). 

Definite reports should be made of all injuries, 
indicating the first aid treatment given and the 
disposition of the case. Such reports should be 
made available to legal authorities. Regardless 
of the legal responsibility, recreation departments 
have a moral responsibility which must not be 
overlooked. Workers should be impressed with 
the obligation which rests upon them for prevent¬ 
ing accidents. Activities which arc too dangerous 
must be avoided. A definite program for the treat¬ 
ment of injuries is essential. It was pointed out 
that there is a danger to a recreation department 
in assuming a moral responsibility in that it may 
increase the demands made upon it in case of 
accidents. 


Recreation As a Socially Useful Field 
of Employment 

(Contipiiied from I'oijf d~f) 

see, the .<teudy fruition of these high aims and 
ideals which are so inucli needed in this country 
of ours today. 
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The Art of Abundant Living 

(Continued from page 365) 

help people to find abundant life, not in anesthetic 
recreation that opiates fatigue and worry, nor in a 
superimposed program of routine physical activity, 
nor in shoddy arts and crafts, nor in musical and 
dramatic activities that are just time-consuming. 
Recreational leadership is not, in the future, to be 
confined to places — to parks or playgrounds or 
schools or community centers; nor is it to be con- 
fied to agencies—to school boards, or park or rec¬ 
reation boards; or to recreation leaders. Only 
those will be leaders in the recreation movement 
of the future who can really help men and women 
and children to find for themselves the interests 
that will help them to grow, to live and to enjoy— 
who will bring them into fruitful opportunities 
for development and for progress in skills, who 
can make the ideals of excellence in music, in 
drama, the graphic and plastic arts, games and 
sports, social relations, enjoyment of nature and 
all the rest, so winning and so attractive that there 
shall be constant temptation to move on toward 
the better and the best, who shall know that in 
routine and in set programs and in schedules of 
activity there are, to be sure, sometimes genuine 
helps, but sometimes only obstacles, and that these 
are only stepping stones and starting places from 
which interesting life can begin. The challenge 
to those who are today in the forefront of what 
we know as the recreation movement is basic and 
acute. Can they, in these new days and with the 
new set of facts today, make the adjustments in 
organization and service through which age-old 
human nature can as never before be helped to 
live abundantly? 

Centers for Unemployed in Toledo — The 
Division of Recreation of Toledo, Ohio, during 
the past winter has operated two centers for 
the unemployed. One is in a large building 
with auditorium and smaller rooms formerly 
used as a music conservatory, where activities 
are largely dramatic, including the making of 
scenery and costumes. Repairs to the building 
were made through C.W.A.; the Division of 
Recreation is supplying light, heat and janitor 
service. Thirteen leaders were furnished by 
C. W. A. The second center is a former medi¬ 
cal school building. Here gymnasium classes, 
boxing, wrestling, tap dancing and other activi¬ 
ties make up the program. A number of C.W. 
A. workers are providing leadership. 



. . . TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EverWear Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings, No. SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EverWeat-designed, fabric-re¬ 
enforced. tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the scat arc springy rubber: 
SAFETY! All top and bottom surfaces arc corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY I All edges arc 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETY! No metal 
parts arc exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY I No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split nor splinter: SAFETYl Requires 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises arc reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the scat) : DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways. the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or b!ows (adding further to its SAFETYl). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETY! Priced within 
reach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice) : ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Scat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS 1 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 

Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of play~ 

* ground, heach and pool apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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EATING...VISITINe... 

READING... 

Are Westchester County’s most Important leisure 
activities, reports George A. Lundberg, whose 
thorough Investigation of spare time pursuits 
In a typical prosperous suburb Is Interestingly 
told In; 


LEISURE 

A SUBURBAN STUDY. $3.00 

Here Is a book that shows the trend In American 
leisure activities, that Indicates how various 
groups spend their free hours. 

It throws light on what we will or could do with 
Increased leisure when and If the prophecies of 
the optimists of the Machine Age come true. 

In studying the reading habits of Westchester resi¬ 
dents, Mr. Lundberg found that “possibly a great 
many people read fiction because of the relative 
Inaccessibility of easily readable non-fiction, it 
has, In fact, been demonstrated that there Is a 
wide discrepancy between what people actually 
read and what they would like to read, , . 

“Inaccessibility ,, . of what they would like to read" 
need hold true no longer for those Interested In 
Important non-fiction. Kor such people there Is: 

COLUMBIA BOOKS 

1893-1933 

This dlctlonjiry-ralalogue Is the modern way to guide 
serious reading. You need only know your own 
requirements. Columbia Hooks gives you the Infor¬ 
mation al>out our books completely, easily and 
quickly. 

The charge of $1.00 for Columbia Hooka Is refundable 
by means of a coupon In each copy good for $1.00 
worth of our books either from us or at your 
?»ookstoro. 


ColumbU Unlvsfiity Pr«$i, 2960 Brosdway, Nsw York City, 

1 cn< loso 11.00 for which send mo one copy of 
f’OLt'MlUA noOKH 1893-t933 — containing the rebate 
coupon K<»od for a 11.00 credit, f understand that I will 
receive nil supplementary Sensonal Announcements free 

of charge. 

Signed . 

Address .... 

ne-n -31 . 
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of games appropriate to the occasion. Womans Press. 
b0(. 

The Pnnipered Darling by Beatrice McN'eil. Six 
men, two young boys, three women. Excellent for young 
people of 15 or 16. When Victor Gibbons learns that his 
two older sisters are going away for Christmas, leaving 
him l)ehind, he writes a note stating that he has suddenly 
become deaf and dumb. They are alarmed and shower 
him with attention. His ills are quickly cured when 
Janet’s fiance, a young medical student, suggests an im¬ 
mediate oi)eration. Walter H. Baker Company. 35<. 

Santa At Sea by Yale and Eldridge. Six principals and 
extras. Santa meets with an accident and is picked up at 
sea. A novel cantata tor community entertainments or 
Sunday School. Esi)ecially useful when the Christmas 
tree is featured and small gifts are given to children iii 
the audience. Eldridge Entertainment House. AQ(. 

1 he Christmas Jest by Frances Gillespy Wickes. From 
twelve to fifteen children may participate, one small boy. 
Especially recommended for 15 or 16 year old boys and 
girls. A medieval play in which the king changes places 
with his jester on Christinas Eve and learns a lesson 
from the court fool. In A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, Kevv York 
City. 80<1. 

The Snowman by Elsa Beskow. Seven children, one 
adult. A Swedish Christmas play. The story of a miser 
and what happened to him when he fell asleep on the 
doorstep of his neighlx>r’s house. A delightful and au¬ 
thentic atmosphere of Swedish fairy lore distinguishes 
this play by one of the most noted of Swedish writers. 
Walter H. Baker Company. 35<. 

Home for the Holidays by A. W. Xorton. Twenty-three 
characters and extras. A community Christmas play with 
much humor and some pathos. Penn Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 925 Filbert Street. Philadelphia. 25^. 

For experienced grotips the following plays arc 
rccoiiitncnded: 

The Christmas Child Comes In by Katharine Kcstcr. 
Two acts. I-argc cast. Old Trail Town resolves not to 
keep Christmas, as it is an unnecessary cxiicnsc. But at 
heart the ix;ople want to celebrate and seize on the com¬ 
ing of a child to a ncighlx)r's house as a just cause for 
celebration. Walter H. Baker Comixiny, 35C. Royalty $5.00. 

The Lighting of the Chrisliiuis Tree by Josephine 
Palmer and Annie L. Thorp. Three men, two women, 
two little hoys. A licautifnl legendary play based on the 
story by .Selina l-igerlof. Olga fears to take an old 
musician, a fricml of her husivind, into her home Ixxansc 
he is a drunkard hut learns to value his art and his cs- 
scnti.ally fine nature. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
.New ^’ork City. J5r. Royalty $5.00. 

.•I Tainting for the Duchess by Marion Holbrook. 
I'our men, six women, .six children, extras if desired. 
Basil, a young ihaintcr, defies his patronc5.s, the Duchess, 
and is saved from ruin by a miracle. When the cruel 
woman demands the picture he has not painted, the can¬ 
vas is nnrovcrrtl and a painting of the .Madonna is 
nuraciiloiisly revealed. Dramatic Publishing Company. 
J5<. N'o royalty when ten copies arc purchased. 
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Summaries of Discussion 
Group Meetings 

(Continued from page 392) 

resentatives came out of those long sessions with 
clearer understanding of the strategy of the game 
of team play between the home neighborhoods and 
their national government agents. 

Turning attention then to the techniques of 
building more effective machinery for harnessing 
neighborhood effort, the matter of organization 
of community effort and of deeper local study and 
strategy was explored. Programs were scrutinized, 
activities debated, extensions to the home and the 
home yard were given some attention. 

A new motivation of human endeavor—being, 
doing and thinking—leaped into the ascendant and 
unconscious of its significance we switched our 
allegiance from King Croesus to Prophet 
Aristotle. Where shall this new youth now crowd¬ 
ing the wings of our stage find freedom, with 
the sky the limit? Not in the regimented controls 
of a career of accumulating wealth of possessions, 
but rather in a career of accumulating treasure 
of the spirit. The career of the Edison, the 
Lindbergh, the Darwin, the Christopher Wren 
or the Pasteur becomes the new field of the cloth 
of gold, civilization’s new arena of high adventure. 
We are moving as a people in common rhythm 
and straightened ranks, toward a new social con¬ 
quest—a conquest of the art of living. 

Note: The remaining summaric,s will appear in the 
December, issue. 

A Children’s Christmas Party 

(Continued from page 393) 

•only the Christmas tree lighted. The distribution 
of oranges and candy concludes the program. 

A troop of P)Oy Scouts aids the department 
and Santa in giving out the oranges and candy. 
Kegretful that the party is over, yet thrilled, the 
•children leave for their respective homes and in- 
:Stitutions eagerly awaiting the arrival of the next 
Christmas season and what the Department of 
Public Recreation has in store for them. 

The whole affair is financed quietly through a 
letter appeal signed by the President of the Rec¬ 
reation Board and sent to fifty well-to-do citizens. 
We always receive plenty of money to carry out 
•our plans each year. 

Note: This is only one type of program suggested 
for a children’s Christmas party. Others may be secured 
by writing to the author of this article and including 10^ 
for postage and mimeographing. 


Give pitching 

HORSESHOES IN THE 

QIIjrt0tttta0 ^parkagp 



A gift all sport lovers will appreciate the 
year round. Packed in brightly colored boxes, 
—either in pairs as illustrated or in sets of 
four with stakes in sturdy wooden boxes. 
However packed—Diamond Official Pitching 
Horeshoes are winners in the preference of 
both amateur and professional players. 

DIAMOND 

CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 GRAND AVENUE 

DULUTH, MINN. 


SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

(formtrlg NotabU Swimming Pools and Guide to 
Equipment and Supplies) 


Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN¬ 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN¬ 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

AOA Fourth Avenue New York City 
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WORLD AT PLAY 


All shots are tee-shots in 

TEEBALL 

America's new major sport! 

Oilers maximum opportunity for recreation, development 
and exercise of athletic ability. Fast driving game adapted 
to a small playing area. For team, medal, or individual 
participation. Accepted by leading schools. Quality equip¬ 
ment at sensible prices. 

Address: H. CASSEL fflNCKLEY — P. O. Box 2 
Belhayres, Penna. 



A New Recreation Center in Rayville, Lou¬ 
isiana — The recreation center developed in 
Rayville, Louisiana, was the seat of the old 
Richland Parish fair grotinds_ of forty acres 
which have been purchased by the Richland 
Parish Public Recreation Dei)artnient for 
$2,400 on a self-liquidating basis, interest de¬ 
ferred for three years and payments divided 
over a twenty year period. The City of Ray¬ 
ville contributed $250 and Richland Parish 
$500 toward the initial cost of materials. The 
R. F. C. provided the labor for construction. 


Pontiac’s Summer Play Program—Attend¬ 
ance at the |)lay i)rogram i)rovided by the City 
Recreation De|)artment during the summer 
months reached the highest peak since the or¬ 
ganization of the department in 1922. During 
June, July and August a total attendance of 
234,924 |ieoi)le was reported at all the activities 
conducted. This total for the summer months 
showed an increase of 28% over the entire at¬ 
tendance registered for all of last year. F.E.R.A. 
funds provided thirty-one leaders, in addition to 
thirty workers paid from city funds. 



SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 

$1.00 a Year 

SPECIAL OFFER FREE! 

• A set of six colored safety posters will be given 
FREE with every new yearly subscription. 

• SAFETY EDUCATION is the only magazine 
devoted entirely to child safety problems. The 
material is based on seasonal activities and 
consists of colored posters, graded lesson 
plans, informational articles, short plays, stor¬ 
ies, assembly programs, patrol news items, etc. 

$1.00 a Year 


SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Encloud find for which plfjnf ncnd SAPI-TY EDUCATION MAGAZINE beginning 

with ihr issue. 

Enclosed find $1.75 for SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE and (he Special Playground Packer. 

Name 

Address 

Oiiy aod Stale *■.« i mi h .•.m » ^ t ; 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 

( Recently Received Conteining Articles 1 
of Interest to the Recreation WorVer \ 


MAGAZINES 

The Epworlh Highroad, September 1934 

A Moving Day Party, by Lynn Rohrbough 

The Joa-nal of Health and Physical Education, 
September 1934 

A New Course on Hobbies—an Editorial 
A Report on the National Study of Professional 
Education in Hcaltb and Physical Education, by 
N. P. Neilson 

The Game of American Ball 
The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 

October 1934 

American Country Dances from Alabama to Ar¬ 
kansas, collected by Edythe E. Saylor 
The Game of Lacrosse, by Joseph Sliacter 
Simball 

Faculty Recreation Committee 
Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, 

Octolrer 1934 

A Playground Health Education Program, by Floyd 
A. Rowe 

Adult Education for Leisure, by William W. Biddle 
The Responsibility of Public Agencies in Providing 
for Leisure-Time Activities, by William G. 
Robinson 

Leisure and Small Town Youth, by Ella Gardner 
Educational Uses of Play Programs, by Carrol D. 
Champlin 

American Forests, October 1934 

The Great Smoky Mountains Park, by Carlos C. 
Campbell 

The American City, October 1934 

New Jobs in the Recreation Field—The Springfield 
Recreation Project, by Fdizabeth S. Moquin 
A Country Park for City Dwellers—and Others 

The National Parent-Teacher Magazine, October 1934 
A Party for Hallowe’en, by Sophia Yarnall 
Conservation of Recreation, by Catheryne Cooke 
Gilman 


PAMPHLETS 

Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual 1934-1935, issued by 
the State Reading Circle Board, M. H. Jackson, Sec¬ 
retary, State Department of Public Instruction, Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin 

Fifth Annual Report of the Recreation Commission, 
Amsterdam, New York, 1933 

National Negro Health Week Report 

National Negro Health News, Volume 2, Number 2, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Games of Many Lands 

A four page mimeographed bulletin issued by the Na¬ 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seven¬ 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Public Recreation — Oakland, California 

A thirty-two page illustrated report of the Board of 
Playground Directors for 1933-1934 


Have You A Set of Guides? 

Publications compiled by the RULES AND EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Women s athletic section, American Physical 
Education association 


Official Playing Rules for 


Field Hockey 
and Lacrosse 

No. 3B-R 

Soccer 

No. 116-R 

Field Ball 


Speed Ball 


Baskeiball and 
Officials' Rating 

No. I2I-R 

Water Sports 

No. 125-R 

Winter Sports 
and Outing Clubs 

No. 124-R 

Baseball 

No. 17-R 

Athletic Handbook 

No. 115-R 


Athletic Games 
Trade and Field 
Volley Ball 


'iris' and Women's Sports 

Chairman 

Jane Shurmer. University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Betty Cadbury. Germantjown. 
Pennsylvania. 

Laura Hueistcr. University of 
Illinois. Urbana. 

Laura Hueistcr. University of 
Illinois. Urbana. 

Dorice Myers. George Washington 
High School. Los Angeles. Calif, 
Marie Simes. Notre Dame of 
Maryland. Baltimore. 

Marjorie Hillas. Teachers College. 

Columbia University. N. Y. C. 
Marjorie Camp. University of 
Iowa. Iowa City. 

Harriet Aull. Smith College. 
Northampton. Mass. 

Margaret Meyer. University of 
Wisconsin. Madison. 

Theresa Anderson. North High 
School. Des Moines, Iowa. 

Amy Howland. Public Schools. 

Mount Vernon. N. Y. 

Moca Crossman. Playground Ath' 
Ictic League. Baltimore. Md. 


New CommiHees and Chairmen 

(no publications) 

Individual Sporfs 
Golf, Tennis, Archery 

Motion Pictures Gladys Palmer. Ohio State Uni¬ 

versity. Columbus. 


Eleanor Schroedcr. Wellesley Col¬ 
lege. Wellesley. 


Order Guides by number from Local Dealers in Athletic Goods or 

AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO. 


105 Nassau Street, New York City 


A Swimming Pool for Salem — More than 
30,000 people attended the dedication of the 
mammoth outdoor salt water swimming pool 
in Salem, Massachusetts, known as the J. C. B. 
.Smith Memorial Swimming Pool. The pool, 
built on unsightly mud flats, has a water sur¬ 
face across of gyi acres, and is 700 feet long 
and 600 feet wide. The average depth of water 
is 8 feet with a special shallow area for little 
children. Beneath the 30 foot diving tower and 
10 meter diving board the water will have a 
depth of 18 feet. The ocean is sei)arated from 
the pool by a dam of sheet steel piling 914 feet 
high. On the other three sides it is bounded 
by beautifully landscaped terraces. Beaches 
along the retaining wall of the causeway and in 
front of the spacious bath liouse provide a large 
space for spectators and bathers. The pool was 
constructed at a cost of nearly $300,000 by gov¬ 
ernment funds aided by a bequest from the 
Smith estate. 




New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 


Homemade Games 

By Arthur H. Lawson. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa., $2.00. 

"LJo.'ifmade Games" is an especially timely book for 
^ these days when we have little money and lots of 
time to spend. It is the ixrrfect recipe for the father who 
likes to imtter around the cellar workshop with his son, 
or the crafts teacher who must turn out something useful 
because bis budget is limited, or for the person who wants 
to make something which is his very own because he has 
made every bit of it from start to finish. 

Skillful drawings show step by step how the games are 
made and what they look like when they are finished. The 
games are well selected, including most of the better 
known games, such as Table Tennis, Paddle Tennis, 
Shuflieboard, Bo.\ Hockey and Tether Ball, as well as 
such less known games as Buzz Ball, Cockamaroo, 
Raima and Nine Men’s Morris. A number of games 
have unique adaptations which the author has originated. 
Exo and Black Diamond arc ingenious variations of the 
well known game of Bull Board. Fortynincr, the object 
of which is to "stake out your claim before the other fel¬ 
low l)cats you to it," is an exciting board game for two 
players which harks back to the gold-panning days of ’49. 

The book, which includes directions for building and 
for playing games for both indoors and outdoors, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the clear and informal manner in which it 
is written. .A glossary of wood-workers’ terms defines 
unfamiliar words for the amateur and a well arranged 
index of games and games equipment adds greatly to its 
usefulness. There is a foresvord by .Angelo Patri. 


American City Annual— 1933-34 

Editcsl by Harlean James. American City Association. 
901 Union Trust Building, Washington. D. C., $3.00. 

■yiiE FitTii st’rcFs.soR to thc initial volume apitcaring in 
^ 192*b thi.s .Annual will lie of interest to all who are 
working for thc preservation, protection and improve¬ 
ment of thc scenic and recreational assets of America. 
Each year the Anntial con.sidcrs a new range of topics. 
This year thc summary cmi>hasizcs the scope of such 
government enterprises as thc Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity, the Civiliait Conservation Corps, the Public Works 
Arlministration and others dealing with physical planning. 
The outstanding projects of thc federal government for 
the planned utilization of thc natural resources of thc 
roiintr) are interpreted liy experts who are close to ad¬ 
ministrative centers. Original articles by civic workers, 
landscape architects, city planners and engineering spe- 
riansts arc grouiK-d under thc following heads: The N’a- 
tnpii. Krgion.il Planning. In the States iind In thc Cities 
and Towns. 


"Kit" 37 

Edited by Lynn and Katherine Rohrbough. Published by 
Lynn Rohrbough. Delaware, Ohio. $.25. 

"[✓it” 37 is a particularly interesting issue devoted to 
traditional games and puzzle-making. There arc. 
too. equipment notes suggesting some homemade games. 

One Act Ploys for Women 

Selected by .A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Tiifrk has t.oxG been a need for such a compilation as 

* Mr. Sanford ha.s presented in One Act Plays for 
Women. This collection contains more than a dozen one 
let pl.ays presenting an interesting variety from which to 
choose. Thc costuming and scenery in each case are 
simple and inexpensive. 

Easy Blackouts 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, New York. $.50. 
This collectio.v of short comedy sketches by various 

* authors will help fill the ever present need for skits 
which arc so popular today. .Amateur groups of all kinds 
will find this collection of eighteen sketches exceedingly 
valuable. Such groups may produce thc sketches without 
paymctit of royalty provided at least two copies of the 
printed book have lieen purchased. 


Officers and Directors of thc National 
Recreation Association 

OFFICERS 
Io5iErH Lie, rreiident 
JoiiK n. FiNLit. First Vict-Preiideot 
JloiiM G. WiNANT. Second Vice-President 
KomKT Gairitt. Third Vicc-Preiidem 
Gustavus T. Kirbt, Treasurer 
lloWASo S. nsACCtics, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

Mss. Edwaso \V. Biddlb. Carlisle, Pa. 

Wit.iAM Huttiswostii, Moline, Ill. 

Clascxci M. Class. Philadelphia, Pa. 

IlcNSY 1^ CosaiT^ Portland. Ore. 

Mss. Asthl's G. Cummes, /tckaonrille, Fla. 

F. TsuaiE Davisom, Locust Valley, U I., N, Y, 

Mss. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. J. 
loiiN H. FiNtiT, New Sork, N, Y. 

Rorest Gassitt, nallimore. Md. 

Austin E. GsirrtTits. Seattle, Wash. 

Charles IIayosn, New York, N. Y. 

.Mss. CiiASLKs V. lltcROx, Michigan City, Ind. 

Mss. Francis piLact IIydi, Plainfield, N. J. 

Gustavl's T. Kissy. New York, N. Y. 

IL McK. t.,ANDON. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mas. CiiASLis t). Lanier, Greenwich, Coon. 

Rorest I^assiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

JosEEii Lie. Boston, Mass. 

F.owaso E. Loomis, New York. N. Y. 

T. 11. McCusoy, Springfield, Mass. 

Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pt. 

Walter A. Mat, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carl E. MiLLiarv, Augusta. Me. 

.Mss. OcniN L. Mills, Woodbury, N, Y. 

>tss. James W. Wadsworth. Js., Wishington, D. C 
J. C Walsh New S'ork, N. Y. 

Fridcsick M. W'asrl'sc. New York, N. Y. 
loilis (V W'iNANT, Concord, N. H. 

Mss WiiUAM H. WooDiN, Ja., Tucson, ArU. 
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Adult Life Enrichment 


W HAT HAS HAPPENED to the Depression? Has it disappeared? Unfortunately, not yet. There 
are still several millions of people out of work. Millions of others still have only part-time 
or occasional employment. The plight of the former remains unsolved or at best only par¬ 
tially solved. Industry, generally speaking, is still “in the woods.” Its future is unpredictable. Never¬ 
theless. almost to a man, we nourish great hopes. For we have seen great changes come to pass and 
we anticipate still greater changes with something more than mere vain expectation. Above all, less 
and less talk of depression is heard. From Maine to California the American people have ceased to 
wring their hands and have set to work constructively to solve their problems of life and living. 

Has the Depression taught us anything? Entirely aside from the economic lessons learned, I 
believe that the experiences of the last four years have also taught many moral lessons. As an ex¬ 
ample. let me tell you the experience of one man I know, more or less in his own words: 

"I used to make,” he related, “more than one hundred dollars a week. Now I am fortunate if 
I can average thirty-five. Yet it seems to me that I am fundamentally just as well off. My family 
and I have been taught to do without many things, really luxuries, which we formerly regarded as 
necessities. Somehow we don’t miss them nearly so much as we thought we should. 

“Take the automobile as an example. When I lost my old job, I had to sell my car. This 
seemed like a real hardship at first but I soon found out how much genuine pleasure and good exercise 
I had been missing by riding all the while instead of walking. On Sunday afternoons a long motor 
ride used to be the regular program for my family. Now we walk. Occasionally we take a street car 
and go off into the country. There we stroll through woods and fields ‘standing at ease in Nature’ 
as Whitman says. We could have done this before. The fact remains, we didn’t. On the contrary, we 
hurried along from place to place, seeing little, observing less. 

“This simple recreation has also provided me with a hobby, something I sadly lacked before. 
The hobby is botany. Understand I am no Burbank nor can I lay claim to a deep scientific knowl¬ 
edge of flora. However, in my spare time I have collected nearly one hundred different varieties of 
common plants, besides three or four varieties somewhat rarer, hereabouts. 

“I read much more now than I used to and there is infinitely greater purpose in my reading. 
In 1931 I entered the public library of the town I live in for the first time in years. Since then, 
however, I have been a regular visitor. On the other hand, and .quite in contrast to past habits, I go 
to the movies very rarely. One reason is the cost. Another, perhaps the more compelling one, is that 
the movies no longer satisfy me as they did. My wife and I are beginning to demand something 
more mentally stimulating than the average output of Hollywood. All in all, I think hard times 
have benefited us. Making a living is not the all important thing it used to be. Enjoying life, in 
the true sense of living it more richly, has become our aim instead.” 

I know this man’s experience is not an unusual one. Millions of others have been likewise forced 
by the turn of events to a similar reconstruction of values. These people have paused to take stock of 
themselves. They have thus discovered a fresh appeal in simple pleasures. Thousands, too, have 
turned to the study of some subject which may afford a new occupation or an inexpensive recrea¬ 
tion. Their leisure time has been enriched. The Depression has taught them age-old lessons anew and 
in this way has given more than it has taken away. 


James A. Moyer 

Division of University Extension 
Massachusetts Department of Education 


DECEMBER 1934 
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Progress in the Art of Living 

By Arthur E. Morgan 


T H1-; I’AST YEAR has been a somewhat strenuous 
one for our organization. The area we have 
had to cover is large, the issues we have 
had to deal with are many, and our entire staff 
has been working pretty much to capacity, 
without much opportunity for leisure or 
recreation. 

About a month ago I went for a few days up 
to Antioch College where the faculty was just re¬ 
turning from a ten weeks’ 
summer vacation. I at¬ 
tended the first meeting 
of that faculty. As I 
looked them over, there 
w'as evident a freshness, 
a re-creation of energy, 
and a readiness for a 
year’s work that was in 
contrast to the somewhat 
tired outgroup that I had 
left behind in the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley. 

Seeing those people 
there, I felt that I had a 
very excellent illustration 
of the necessity of recre¬ 
ation. Those people are, 
on the whole, ready for a year’s work, full of 
spirit and energy and desire for it. 

Our people in the Tennessee Valley are loyal, 
working regardless of hours, putting everything 
they have into that job, and yet, unless we can so 
arrange their program that a reasonable share of 
release, of vacation and recreation can come in, 
w'e will have managed badly, because in the course 
of a year we will he losing that keen edge of in¬ 
terest and zest which only fine physical and men¬ 
tal condition can bring. 

As I saw those faculty members fresh from 
their summer’s release, I was reminded of the re¬ 
mark of a business man in New York who is 
known to cover a great deal of work within the 
year. Someone asked how, year after year, he was 
able to sustain himself and to cover so much 


ground. He said it was because he did it in ten 
months. 

Recreation, An Essential for Balanced Life 

Recreation is not a casual thing; it is an essen¬ 
tial for a well-balanced life. On the other hand, 
it should be part of a well-balanced life and not 
the main issue. 

We commonly get excited over our own call¬ 
ings. They come to seem 
extremely important to 
us, and we often have the 
feeling that the world 
cares so little for our 
callings, for our interests, 
that there are so many 
forces driving in the other 
direction — that we need 
have no concern about 
other interests; we can 
put our whole energy and 
life into our own, and the 
rest of the world will 
furnish the balance and 
the check and restraint 
upon it. 

I think that philosophy 
is a false one wherever we find it. There are no 
evils so bad that we can afford an unrestrained 
opposition to them. There are no virtues so fine 
that we can afford to give ourselves unrestrain¬ 
edly to them. A good part of the energies of men 
is used up in checking and counteracting the 
streams of other men. 

Most radicals will tell you that they really 
would rather not be so radical, but that they must 
because the conservatives are so conservative they 
have to overcome that opposition. Most conserva¬ 
tives will tell you that in their heart they are with 
you, if you happen to be a liberal, but they just 
can’t loosen up at all because the radicals are so 
strong that they must overcome that stream. That 
tendency for us to give ourselves unreservedly to 
one attitude or outlook because some other one 


In introducing Dr. Morgan, Otto T. Mallery, 
President of the Playground and Recreation As¬ 
sociation of Philadelphia, said: "After the great 
Dayton flood a man arose, an engineer, to pre¬ 
vent a similar catastrophe. The engineering may 
have been difficult, but the unprecedented part 
was securing the cooperation of many counties 
and many towns, many jurisdictions, many of¬ 
ficials, and forming one district and one financial 
plan to prevent the flood. After that work was 
completed the engineer turned educator and de¬ 
veloped Antioch College, which profoundly af¬ 
fected educational theory and practice. 

"Now his mind swings into the art of living and 
what progress may be made there. In his present 
capacity as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the art of 
living will make progress." 
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PROGRESS IX THE ART OE LIVING 


Ah, 

will check it naturally — that attitude is not a 
sound one. Jt is not sound in recreation any more 
than in any other field. 

Psychology of Servitude Persists 

Speaking of recreation and play for small chil¬ 
dren and for adolescents, I think that is true. The 
world has been a world of servitude for a long 
time. The psychology of servitude is still with us. 
There is no danger but that we shall have to work 
enough—life will take care of that—and so we will 
give our attention to recreation. That is to some 
e.xtent the psychology which has come over from 
an economy of scarcity. 

Some time ago 1 knew of a young woman, very 
well to do, who yet took upon herself some fairly 
heavy and strenuous work, and she was living a 
life of economy and was doing everything she 
could to count in the field of that work. A little 
account of her svork was in one of the newspapers. 

I saw a letter written about her by a young 
woman, a factory worker. This factory worker 
said, “Isn’t she the fool—to think of having all of 
that money and then working! If I had that money 
I never would work for another day.” 

Nosv, that is the psychology that hangs over 
from ages of servitude and from an economy of 
poverty. That can have too great support. Many 
a i)arent has said. “In my boyhood (or girlhood) I 
had no pleasure, I had no play, I had no recrea¬ 
tion, and I am going to see that my children are 
protected from the life that I had to lead.’’ 

I think that there is a very decided danger to¬ 
day among people who are well to do, especially, 
that a life of recreation may come to seem im- 
l)crative, that they will come to feel that the world 
owes them recreation. 

Work Discipline Valuable 

During the past tsvo years 1 have observed 
young people, in this case young college peojde, 
who were living on very meager resources, who 
nevertheless, as a group, felt that it svas impos¬ 
sible for them to give up any opportunity for 
recreation. 

In one case—the case of a 
young woman whose parents 
were making the utmost sacri¬ 
fices for her education — this 
was flrawn to her attention 
when she was j)lanning on a 
rather exi)cnsivc auto trip, and 
she .said, “1 know they are 
working hard, but they don’t 


want me to go without,’’ I think that as imptera- 
tive and as important as recreation is, we must 
see it, not as a world in itself, but as a part of 
well-balanced and well-proportioned living. 

I have been in hearty sympathy with the spirit 
of the child labor amendment to our national con¬ 
stitution and yet I have grave doubts about the 
direction which that spirit has in some of our 
states, in the rather arbitrary laws against child 
labor, because 1 am inclined to think that unless 
young people get some of the fibre, some of the 
vigor of living, some capacity for hardshij), some 
capacity for restraint and control, some capacity 
for sacrifices, some stamina while they are young 
in their teens, it will be too late afterwards. 

Recreation is an imperative element in any nor¬ 
mal life. It is our business to discover what that 
place is. Play and recreation have various func¬ 
tions. As 1 see play and recreation, in many cases 
they constitute an escape from living. The last 
speaker was telling you of conditions in certain 
city areas, where the whole of life is so abnormal, 
where there is so little of normal opportunity that 
play is an effort to forget about life, to make the 
days pass and leave them a blank. 

Recreation Should Not Be An Opiate 

That use of recreation may be necessary per¬ 
haps as an opiate is necessary for a person who 
is deathly sick, to reduce the pain, but it is a 
tragic thing that it is so. 

As we have tried to work out our program in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, a program which 
gets into many fields, many fields of economics, 
such as power, the preservation of the soil, for¬ 
estry, the decentralization of industry, the bal¬ 
ancing of industry and agriculture, as we get into 
those phases of economic life, and along with 
them into phases of social life, we have to deal 
with recreation. We see how often recreation is 
no more than an escape from living. 

It happens that the Tennessee N’alley Author¬ 
ity area includes among other parts a considerable 
region in which there never has been a prosjwr- 
ous economy. During pre- 
Civil W’ar days tliat area was 
occupied by what were called 
“poor whites.’’ It was not 
suit.able for slaveholders to 
work white men, and since the 
slaveholders controlled the 
economy, the white jKople 
sverc left out; they took to the 


Play is cducafion. In fact, I think play 
originated as education. Before the 
schools were made, children educated 
themselves. Every move that a little 
girl makes with her doll is education 
for taking care of her own babies. A 
largo part of th« natural play of boys 
is imitation of the work of their fathers. 
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hills; they fought for a living 
in little valleys and on steep 
mountain sides, wherever they 
could. Life was very primitive. 

There never has been prosper¬ 
ity in many of those regions. 

Play and recreation under 
such conditions is not much 
more than an effort to drown 
out the emptiness of living. It 
can be true there as well as on 
the Chicago streets. 

For that situation, I am not primarily interested 
in providing an opiate for living. I think our fun¬ 
damental job there is to try to re-create the con¬ 
ditions of living, so that there can be joy in work¬ 
ing, so that there can be joy in living, so that it 
will not be necessary to flee away from living in 
drunkenness or gambling or in any other of the 
substitutes for normal experience. So I find my¬ 
self here, there and almost everywhere, not 
greatly concerned over recreation as an escape 
from living. 

When I first knocked around London, I thought, 
“What a wonderful city this is! There seem to 
be more bookstores in London than there are in 
the rest of the world.” And then I hung around 
those bookstores to see who bought books and 
what kind of books they bought, and I came to 
the conclusion that in no small degree the 
enormous reading of books in London was partly 
an escape from living, that life had become so 
circumscribed, there was so little of genuine ad¬ 
venture to have, that they escaped into the world 
of books out of a world of tawdriness and mo¬ 
notony. I am much more interested in trying to 
build a world that will not need that escape than 
I am in providing that escape. 

TVA Recreation Builds Health 

Then, too, another function of play is that of 
exercise. Just building up the bodily functions, I 
mean. I am one of those people who never could 
do his daily dozen. Sometimes I can stick it out 
for almost a week, but then the monotony of driv¬ 
ing myself through those motions with no zest, 
with no play in it, gets the better of me and I put 
it off until I can get out where the spirit of recre¬ 
ation can go along with building my body. And I 
believe, for that reason, recreation is imperative. 

We are of the opinion, down in the Tennessee 
Valley, that taking our population—and I could 
take the population of other parts of America— 


the development of play there 
for both children and adults is 
essential to the building of 
good bodies, and we are work¬ 
ing along that line. 

Play is education. In fact, I 
think play originated as edu¬ 
cation. Before the schools 
were made, children educated 
themselves. Every move that 
a little girl makes with her doll 
is education for taking care of her own babies. 
A large part of the natural play of boys is imi¬ 
tation of the work of their fathers. That is espe¬ 
cially true in primitive societies where they can 
live with their fathers. I think we sometimes go 
wrong when we think that it isn’t play if there is 
any creative residue in it. 

I had a friend who taught in a high school in a 
rather rough and tumble town. Instead of ordi¬ 
nary forms of recreation, he got an old building 
and ill it he got some printing presses, and he got 
some wood-working outfits, and he got things 
that boys play with and work with, rather than 
play with in the ordinary .sense of the term. He 
made it an imperative condition that a boy could 
not come there unless he would meet certain 
standards of courtesy and decency, and he had ex¬ 
cellent discipline because the boys were so anxious 
to come there that they would behave themselves. 

Now, to those boys that was just as much play 
as the girl with her dolls, or the boys in a primi¬ 
tive community playing at hunting or playing at 
building houses. I think we can have all of the 
zest of living and all of the joy of play along 
with some creative residue, in many instances. 

Man Craves the Forest 

Sometimes play is an almost necessary thera¬ 
peutic process. We are children of the forest. We 
are children of nature. When you take us away 
from nature too long, we are like strangers away 
from home and there is a constant craving for us 
to get back to our instinctive home. The craving 
for hunting is such. A man may have lived in the 
city, and yet that craving to get back to the home 
of his ancestors is strong — to live their lives. 
Fishing is the same. 

Rough games are the same where the element 
of contest comes in. and I believe that it is a 
wholesome thing to satisfy that rather deep emo¬ 
tional craving for the functions of primitive men. 
But I think over and above all those, the greatest 


"The differences in levels of human 
culture are primarily differences in 
amplitude, inclusiveness, foresight and 
thoroughness, of planning. 

"The President sees the Valley Au¬ 
thority as a means for displacing hap¬ 
hazard, unplanned and unintegrated 
social and Industrial development by 
Introducing Increasing elements of 
order, design and forethought." 

—Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 
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ttmction of pl.iy is just sheer recuperation. Play 
with no aim, no object, only the joy of doing it, 
lias effects on us that are so deep-seated that we 
dare not, we cannot leave that out of a well- 
ordered living. 

Now we are finding what I think America is 
finding, and what we need to clearly recognize, 
and that is that play must be taught. It is not 
learned of itself. I could give you an illustration 
tliat 1 have u.sed before of that fact. I used to 
observe in my nork through the southern states 
how often the colored boys and girls and men and 
women would sit on the porches of their houses, 
would sit for hours and hours without play. I 
wondered if colored people were different from 
white people in the lack of an instinct of play. 

Some time later I was at a colored institution in 
the South, where some five or six years ago some 
young women had been sent out to the country 
schools to teach the colored children there to play. 
They ha<l taught them traditional games and then 
had gone away. In the course of six years the 
])ersonnel of the children there had changed en¬ 
tirely. It was not more than a four or five year 
school, and those in the first year had even then 
passed on, and yet those games were still living. 
They had jrassed on from the nine year old child 
to the eight year old child, and from the eight to 
the seven year old child, and became a continuing 
tradition of those games. 

A little later I was discussing the matter with a 
man who is director of race relations in South 
Africa. 1 askcrl him how it was in Africa as to 
children playing, as to colored children playing. 
“Well," he said, “Of course they play; they have 
their old traditional games that api)arently have 
been in those tribes for centuries. Of course they 
pl.ay." 

Children Must Be Taught Games 

.And then it dawncfl upon me what had ha])- 
l)ened in America. In each particular case that a 
.Negrf) had been brought to America, there had 
been a breaking up of the home and there had 
1k-cii work under slave conditions, where all of the 
old traflitions had l)een broken. 

Children had had to grow up 
for themselves, without that 
tradition, and in that clear 
break the old games, the tra¬ 
ditional gtinies of home liad 
been lost, and there had been 
no time to learn new ones. 


I can take you into parts of our southern 
states, in the mountains, where the white people 
live. In some of those states the traditional games 
are still there; in other communities there are 
none. People sit. In the transition from Europe 
to .America the tradition of play has been broken 
and two centuries have not been enough to re¬ 
create it. 

To some e.xtent the population of America is 
dependent on the people who came here as indi¬ 
viduals. They did not come here as communities. 
To a large e.xtent recreation and play is a com¬ 
munity exercise, and where communities didn’t 
come, then the community function often disap¬ 
peared, and in America we must learn to play. We 
will not discover it by accident. 

The National Recreation -Association, in its ef¬ 
forts to revive games and recreation of all sorts, 
is performing a genuine service. If that service 
is well performed, recreation in America can be 
on a higher cultural level than in any other coun¬ 
try, for the reason that here we have cultural 
elements from all countries. If we can select from 
that great rich mass of cultural elements the ex¬ 
cellencies, the fineness, and weave them into a 
new art of play in this country, we can have our 
recreation on a higher level than anywhere else. 

It is not too high in Europe. I remember read¬ 
ing in one of Ruskin’s books— 1 have forgotten 
which one—a description of a holiday in a Euro¬ 
pean town. He said he saw people stand hour 
after hour shooting off horse i)istols into the air, 
with no skill, no art, no refinement, no culture in 
play. .As 1 have knocked about Europe a bit I 
have seen games here and there, and the games 
on one side of the mountain aren’t known on the 
other side very often, but there isn’t an undue 
richness. When the hurdy-gurdy and the county 
fair and the community fairs come to town, the 
expressions of recreation there are about as crude 
as in a county fair in America. 

The art of playing is yet to l>e devcloi)ed. The 
.National Recreation Association has before it the 
problem of creating a whole element of our na¬ 
tional life, of creating it as a fine art, as a great 
element of culture. 

TVA Plans for Recreation 
That is a part of our job in 
the Tennessee N’alley Author¬ 
ity : as we try to see the whole 
of life there we must see rec¬ 
reation. W’e are trying to do* 
it in a numl)cr of ways. 


But 1 think over and above all those, 
the greatest function of play is just 
sheer recuperation. Play with no atm, 
no object, only the joy of doing it, 
has effects on us that arc so deep- 
seated that we dare not, we cannot 
leave that out of a well-ordered living. 
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are building a cou])le of dams. Instead of 
just building dams, we have made a careful se- 
leetion of workmen; we have tried to have desira¬ 
ble living conditions; and then we are trying to 
create in the eommunity of the families of those 
workers the conditions of a desirable eommunity. 
We have men whose business is reereation who 
are trying to bring into the lives of those people 
the traditions and the arts of reereation. They are 
mostly young men, with their families. When the 
job is done they will scatter to the four winds, 
and we hope that as they seatter they will take 
back with them into their loeal eommuuities 
knowledge of reereational facilities, aetual knowl¬ 
edge of games, of skills, of arts that were lost or 
never had been possessed. That is one of our 
methods. 

In building the Norris Dam, we are ereating a 
lake with eight hundred miles of shore line. It is 
eustomary in sueh case.s to ac¬ 
quire the ]3roperty just to the 
water's edge and to leave the 
land around the lake in private 
ownership. We are aequiring 
a strip a quarter of a mile 
around, entirely around that 
eight hundred miles of shore 
line so that we will have ap¬ 
proximately one hundred 
square miles of public property 
for forestry and for ])lay. 

On the Wheeler Dam, we are also creating a 
lake with eight hundred miles of shore line—the 
two of them together have sixteen hundred miles 
of shore line, ^\’e are acquiring the borders with 
almost limitless space for camping and for boat¬ 
ing. There are some islands in those lakes and 
we are kec]3ing them as ])reserves for wild ani¬ 
mals and we are trying to set up conditions under 
which wild game can develo]). W'e are arranging 
for breeding jjlaces for fishes so that as an inci¬ 
dent to a ]3ower development we can get some of 
the by-products of power in the form of 
recreation. 

Trails in the Wilderness 

In some cases we are going somewhat further 
and are taking some of these wilderness islands or 
near-islands that cover a few square miles and arc 
making foot])aths through them, with camping 
places nearby, so that in these rugged ridges, 
young mountains, peojde can come and wonder 
and be clear out of civilization, where there are 


no automohile.s', only footpaths through the moun¬ 
tains and hills, \^"e are building bridle paths 
where there will he a twenty or thirty mile horse¬ 
back trip through the woods. In these various 
ways we are trying to develop the creative and 
recreational facilities of that region. We are try¬ 
ing to set the stage for future generations in which 
a love of nature will be strong. 

1 am inclined to think that the love of nature 
is a recent growth. I have traced through poetry, 
trying to see how far back it begins to show. You 
can go back before Wordsworth and you will 
find that the people knew the name of a rose, and 
an oak tree, or violet, and about there the knowl¬ 
edge of the world about them ceased. 

I think there is coming in the human race u 
sensitiveness to those fine forms of beauty that 
deserve a setting, and so in our work, as an in¬ 
cident to our work, we are here and there setting 
aside savings for posterity, the 
most rugged, the most finely 
wooded, the most picturesque 
spots, and leaving them with¬ 
out roads, without automobile 
highways, without hotels — 
leaving them there so that the 
future generations may have a 
sensitiveness to beauty and 
may find a ])lace there that is 
unspoiled. 

All through this region arc a large number of 
j'eople who never have had an adequate income, 
and income is primary. We are undertaking there 
a program that is just beginning, a program of 
stimulating the home arts of these people. A very 
considerable number of them have quite highly 
developed craftsmanship — in wood, in iron, in 
textiles and in pottery. It is our program to bring 
in people who speak with some authority, some 
genius in design, to work with these ]teople who 
have the craft spirit left, to develop products that 
will ha\e a market value. 

Creative Interests To Be Fostered 

Hut if we can find here and there people with 
that fire of creativeness who want to work in tex¬ 
tiles, in ])ottery and wood and iron, if we can find 
here and there people with that fire in them and 
can then get them under suitable discipline, suita¬ 
ble training, if we can get them with a sensitive¬ 
ness and then if we can make their work eco¬ 
nomically profitable we will have done something 
(Continued on fa;/c 4od) 


"The material foundation for all living 
is the land. We live on it and travel 
over it. From it comes our food, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we live in, 
the metals we use. We work on the 
land and play on the land. Land plan¬ 
ning and land use are the basis of 
human economy." 

—Dr. Arthur E. Morgan. 
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W K AKK I'oM'KoNTKii totlay l>y a new i)rol)kMn 
that a iiiacliinc civilization has forced ni>on 
onr attention and tliat lias heen intensified 
hy the dciircssion. 'flic creative instinct of the 
craftsman has lieen rejilaccd liy tlie nionotony of 
tile sixeialized itiachiiie for the vast majority of 
ns and tlie Mihstittition of horse ]>ower for man 
power witli the production of (,'oods in excess of 
the consmiiption of fjoixls has sliorleited tlie work 
wiek and increased onr free honrs. This new 
lei'tire is hy no means an entirely new develop¬ 
ment: it has heen cominjj in cnnmlative fashion 
ilnriii},' the i>ast Intndred years, hut it is only re¬ 
cently that we have hecoiite conijiletely coiiscions 
Ilf the need for plarminK for this change. The 
future of uiir civilization will depend in large 
measure on the wisflom ami rfjtrtiint with which 
we us<- the new leisure. 
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Planning for 
Recreation in 
New Hampshire 

By John G. Winant 


In onr thought for the future it would 
he well for ns to sto]) and ask what kind 
of individuals we wish to develo]) in this 
changing and highly complicated world of 
onrs. It would seem advisable to ask this, 
both for the sake of the individuals who 
are to live as mcittbers of our society and 
for the sake of the society which is to 
have them as its members. During the 
past few years we have heen asking this 
(piestion in Xew 1 latn]ishire. W’e are now 
striving to answer it. Through our rec¬ 
reational jilatts we ho])e to answer it in 
jiart. 


New Hampshire a State of 
Natural Beauty 

Xew llani)ishirc has long been known 
for its natural hcanty. It is a real vaca¬ 
tion sjiot and the possibilities tor attrac¬ 
tive recreational developments are many and 
varied. With onr moniitaiiis, woods, lakes and 
seashore we seem to have every o])])ortntiity to 
enjoy nature at its l>est. The (piestion might pos¬ 
sibly be asked why any recreational planning 
should be necessary in a background such as Xew 
llampshire alTords. In order that we may pre¬ 
serve this background for all time there is need 
for planning, carefully and wisely done, and I feel 
that we have made a good beginning on some long¬ 
time constructive recreational ])lanning which will 
exert a strong and liapjiy inlincnce U|>on the lives 
of the present generation and which will mean 
much for the future. 

't'ou will notice that I am not commenting on or 
arguing for the need for recreational facilities, 
iheniselvf.s. Anyone who has been close to the 
misery of this depression knows that far more 
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than food, shelter and clothing must be supplied 
to meet the wants of people. The need for relief 
from mental strain and worry, no one can measure. 

People in New Hampshire are interested in 
recreation and the use of leisure time not only 
because we are conscious that it is an increasing 
means of livelihood, but because we realize that 
planning for leisure time is part of our job as a 
state and the way we plan for it will influence in 
a large measure the way we think and the kind of 
people that we mean to be. Some one once said 
that character was largely a by-product of work. 
Work definitely influenced character when most 
waking hours were work hours. The use of lei¬ 
sure will also make or break character. And I 
think that this same use of leisure will affect our 
collective thinking, whether in the spiritual field, 
the social field or in the political field. Our opin¬ 
ions are bound to be definitely influenced and the 
future of this country shaped by what we now do 
in our leisure time. 

Recreation and conservation planning have gone 
on quietly in many parts of the state for a num¬ 
ber of years, especially in our state forest lands, 
but it was not until this past year that funds were 
available for us to carry on any extensive new de¬ 
velopments. We feel now that through federal, 
state and local funds which have been made avail¬ 
able in the emergency, we have improved our 
physical plant and also built up a wider and 
deeper understanding of the problems. 

Our funds for these recent developments have 
been supplied by federal grants — CWA and 
FERA—and by PWA loans. The CCC has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the work in our forest lands. 
State funds have been made available, local funds 
have been voted in some cases 
and gifts of land have been 
made for this work by towns 
and individuals. We find 
that in these depression times 
the people are giving more 
generously to the state than 
at any previous time. 

State Agencies Have 
Cooperated 

In' solving our leisure time 
problem we have used every 
available state department 
and service at our command. 

The New Hampshire For¬ 
estry Commissioner has given 


more than twenty-four hour service. The State 
Planning Board, the first to be organized under 
the Federal Planning Board, was immediately 
drafted into service. The Department of Educa¬ 
tion has worked on projects for adult education. 
The New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, 
organized in 1931 , has given opportunity to hun¬ 
dreds of New Hampshire people to make and sell 
articles of unusual workmanship. This leisure 
time work, as it is often known, has proved in 
many instances to be the sole means of livelihood 
of the maker. 

We have called on the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation for help many times and have always 
received prompt and valuable help from many dif¬ 
ferent members of their staff. In the early days 
of our recreation planning, L. H. Weir spent sev¬ 
eral months in New Hampshire making a com¬ 
prehensive study of the recreational needs of the 
state—considering how our natural resources, in¬ 
cluding parks, forests, rivers, streams and bathing 
beaches could be improved and utilized to serve 
the recreational needs of the people. 

There was a great need for this because even 
in the capital city in which I live, with a popula¬ 
tion of approximately twenty-five thousand, ly¬ 
ing along the Merrimac River, and surrounded by 
lakes, with many streams close by that feed into 
the Merrimac, there was hardly a single bit of 
water that was not contaminated or polluted. It 
was almost impossible to find a place for the rec¬ 
reation of the young people and for the old people 
to enjoy—even hard to find a place where boys 
and girls might swim. 

Recreation in the State Forests 

Because our recreational development origi¬ 
nated in our state forest 
lands many years ago I should 
like first to speak of these. 
Interest in the preservation 
of these forest tracts has 
long been active. Large areas 
have been saved for all time 
by the foresight and action 
of interested individuals and 
state committees and socie¬ 
ties. For a long time the So¬ 
ciety for the Preservation of 
New Hampshire Forests has 
taken a leading part in con¬ 
servation. The Applachian 
^Mountain Club has added 
much to the enjoyment of 


As Governor of New Hamphire, Mr. 
Winant has given outstanding leader¬ 
ship in the pioneer movement for the 
utilization of the land and water areas 
of the state for the recreation of the 
people. Before the organization of state 
planning boards was authorized under 
the Federal Planning Board, the impor¬ 
tance of state-wide planning for recre¬ 
ation and conservation had been recog¬ 
nized in New Hampshire. 

In addition to his work in New Hamp¬ 
shire, Governor Winant has made a val¬ 
uable contribution to the national recre¬ 
ation movement as the Second Vice- 
President and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Recreation 
Association. 
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our mountains by its trails 
and cabins. Tlie Dartinoutlt 
Outing Club is outstanding 
in its work of marking trails, 
erecting cabins and further¬ 
ing the love and regard for 
the outdoors. 

N'ew Hampshire now has 
about ninety .state forests and reservations, kirge 
and small, with a total acreage of about thirty- 
five thousand acres, and over four hundred thou¬ 
sand acres of federal forests. .Xbout seventeen 
of the state reservations have major recreational 
interests and twelve others have present or future 
recreational possibilities. N'ames such as Craw¬ 
ford .Xolch, Franconia Xotch, Monadnock, Car¬ 
digan, Kearsarge, Wentworth Lake, Forest Lake 
and many more arc familiar to you if you know 
.\'cw Hampshire. There arc eight important lake 
shore reservations. Some of these developments 
are for picnic and bathing facilities only, others 
])rovide overnight camping ])laccs, sanitary pro¬ 
visions. o))cn air fircidaces, tables and benches 
and so forth and adequate parking space for cars. 
At least seventy-five miles of foot and horseback 
trails are to he built and improved and eighteen 
miles of ski trails arc jdanned and jtartly dcveloj^ed. 

.Aside from the lands mentioned above there is 
the prospect of a large area of submarginal land 
becoming state property, and parts of this would 
be developed for recreation. 

Xew Hampshire has not only ])lanncd to con¬ 
serve her forest lands and lake shores, but has 
also given carcfid attention to the short but valu¬ 
able ocean bc.aches which arc cnjoyctl by so many 
]H-oi)le during the summer months. .At Hampton 
Hetich, .\’cw Hampshire's largest seaboard recrea¬ 
tion center, the highways and buildings along this 
jjortion of the coast have been sidijcctcd to ex¬ 
tensive damage by seasonal storms, re(|uiriug the 
expenditure of considerable sums of money by 
both the state of Xew Hampshire and ])rivatc in¬ 
dividuals. For the [)roteclion of fliis shore a sea 
wall has been constructed which will halt the en¬ 
croachment of the sea and will .safeguard the rcc- 
rctitional f.acilitics of the Ix-ach. The beach itself 
has been taken over by the state. Jetties have akso 
been constructed to jirevent tide and erosion from 
breaking down the saiuly shore line. 

Recent Municipal Recreation Developments 

.A rather new undertaking along recreational 
line.s for .Xew Hampshire has iK-en her municipal 


developments. These have 
been e.xtensivc, expensive and 
have taken much planning 
and a great deal of work. I 
shall mention a few of the 
im]5ortant projects: At Dover 
the state ])urchased forty- 
three acres of land along the 
I’.ellamy River. Here a dam has been constructed, 
creating a pond one hundred by eight hundred 
feet; hath house facilities have been provided and 
a playfield has been laid out with facilities for 
tennis, handball and baseball and with bleachers 
seating two thousand people. 

.At Hanover a concrete dam will provide an ar¬ 
tificial lake about one-half mile long. The neces¬ 
sary facilities will be built for this development. 

•At Kingston near the Massachusetts line the 
State purchased a tract of forty-four acres adja¬ 
cent to the town. There is nearly one-half mile 
of shore front on Great Pond. A central bath 
house has been built and a beautiful park with 
wonder fid ])inc and hardwood growth has been 
laid out with many difTeicnt recreational activities. 

In Manchester, the largest city in the state and 
an industrial community, the relief load has been 
very heavy and it was felt that a large proportion 
of CW’.A money should be placed there. The park 
area of the city was increased by the purchase of 
four big parcels of land. Each one was made a 
major recreational project. W'hittcmore l^lats, so- 
called, is about thirty-live acres and is to be laid 
out as a playfield. The Driving Park in the sotith 
end is a typical city jiark with ]>laying fields and 
can accommodate a great many jicople. Rock Rim- 
luon Park on the west bank of the river, formerly 
owned by the city of Manchester, has had ninety- 
eight acres added to it. .An attractive modern 
swimming pool eighty by two hundred and eighty 
feet has been constructed as well as a bath and 
rest house of .stone and timbers. The water in the 
pool is controlled by a rc-circulaling system with 
filters and chlorinators and is supiilicd by the city 
main. I hc pool will accommodate one thousand 
people and has been used to its full capacity from 
the first day it was opened. 

The fottrth project is at Dorr’s Pond in the 
northeast section of the city. It is a tract of one 
hundred and eight acres, largely covered with 
pine timber. .A swimming lake supplied by city 
water has liecn constructed near a natural boat¬ 
ing pond. .Several shelters arc already on the 
land and an outdoor theatre is planned. In the 


"We shall not be content in the country 
until we have leaders in every rural 
community who may teach us the ways 
of nature, lead us in our studies, and 
bring us together in more abundant rec¬ 
reational life and social living."—C. B. 
Smith, Chief, Extension Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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southern part of tlie park a football field, baseball 
field and bleachers and bowling greens are nearly 
completed. Adequate parking space has been laid 
out and proper control buildings are planned. In 
time it is hoped that horseback trails and ski 
trails can be added. 

At Sutton a gift of fifty acres of woodland 
bordering on the shore of Kezar Lake has been 
made to the state, and there we have swimming 
facilities. 

Meeting the Needs of Rural Districts 

We are trying to meet the recreation need in 
our cities but equally important in a state like New 
Hampshire is the need in our rual districts. Sut¬ 
ton is a rural development. For advice and help 
in this matter we again called on the National 
Recreation Association and Mr. Wellington has 
been most helpful. In conference with Professor 
J. C. Kendall of the University of New Hamp¬ 
shire Extension Service, a plan was formulated 
for Miss Ethel Bowers, also of the Recreation 
Association, to come to New Hampshire for three 
months and working under the Extension Service 
of the University, to organize a program for rural 
recreation throughout the state. Miss Bowers 
worked with speed and effectiveness and did a 
fine piece of work. A state director was engaged 
as well as ten county leaders. An institute was 
held to instruct these leaders and volunteers in 
the program to be carried out. Thousands of in¬ 
dividuals were contacted and much real com¬ 
munity work w'as accomidished. In several places 
May and apple blossom festivals were arranged 
w'ith success. 

Trained Workers Essential 

I don’t think one can overstress the need of 
trained workers in managing these new facilities 
which will be built up in New Hampshire as well 
as in any other states, ^\’c will find that when the 
enthusiasm for this kind of thing wears down, we 
can never make recreation facilities the character 
building instrument that we mean them to be un¬ 
less those who have charge of 
them are equipped by training 
and by character to properly 
manage them. I know that 
many of you already know 
Miss Worth, our state director 
who has carried out the pro¬ 
gram that Miss Bowers started, 


and are ha]5py to know of our good fortune in 
having her to direct our rural recreation program. 

Another loan made to New Hampshire by the 
National Recreation Association for but a brief 
month was A. D. Zanzig, their music director. 
Air. Zanzig came merely as a consultant, so he 
said, to meet with rural and city groups to dis¬ 
cover what musical facilities and activities already 
existed and to suggest new ways of bringing 
greater opportunities to the people of New Hamp¬ 
shire for participation in community singing and 
jilaying. But even in that short time he had a 
great many of us dancing and singing and enjoy¬ 
ing it immensely. Several community programs 
have developed from his suggestions and promise 
to be annual events. 

Facilities for Winter Sports 
As I have been telling you of New Hampshire 
and its recreation, I feel quite sure you have been 
thinking of the state merely as a summer play¬ 
ground. M'e are learning—and we hope you will 
—that it is becoming an equally popular winter 
playground. The possibilities for winter sports 
and recreation are constantly developing. In the 
W'hite Alountains of New Hampshire the federal 
and state forest lands are snow covered for sev¬ 
eral months of the year—from the last of Novem¬ 
ber until the middle of Ala}—and we are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to open up these 
areas for our own citizens and for those who 
come from other states. 

Under the direction of ski trail engineers who 
were employed by the state and with the expert 
advice of authorities long experienced in the art 
of skiing and ski trail building, the boys of the 
CCC camps have helped lay out eighteen ski trails 
of over forty miles. These trails have been built 
for the novice, the exjiert and the so-called inter¬ 
mediate skier. In some places these three groups 
have been accommodated by varying the pitch 
on a single trail and in other locations by building 
three separate trails of different grades. 

New Hampshire ski trails have been built for 
safety. They have been laid 
out with skill and care. The 
labor of constructing ski trails 
is infinitely greater than is 
necessary in building other 
trails. The mountains of New 
Hampshire are heavily wooded 
(Continued on page 453) 


I don't think one can overstress the 
need of trained workers. . . We can 
never make recreation facilities the 
character building instrument that we 
mean them to be unless those who 
have charge of them are equipped 
by training and by character to pro¬ 
perly manage them. 



What We Mean By Recreation 


By Frederic A. Delano 


S L’RKUY recreation means more than sports and 
playgrounds. It should mean rest for those 
who are weary and heavy laden. It should 
mean to many a chanee to take a real breath of 
fresh air and to drink deep of the fountain of 
eternal life. Those who live and work in great 
tioisy cities have need to get away oeeasionally 
from the nervous strain and noise. They have 
need of a chanee to ctiltivate a spiritual poise, in¬ 
deed we all need it, the old fully as tnueh as the 
young: and yet we must tiever forget that differ¬ 
ent people must neces.sarily get their enjoyment 
and express their happiness in vastly different 
ways. 

I sometimes think we older ones will better ap- 
preeiate the full tneaning of this word reereation 
if we pronounce it re-creation. That earries the 
thoitght of a more abundant life whieh comes to 
those who yearn for rest and a change frotn the 
drab side of life beeause they have leartied how 
to enjoy some of the many forms of nature, not 
omitting let its hope what is to tnany the tnost 
versatile and fascinating of all forms, human 
nature. 

When I listen to the bal)el of tongues it often 
seems to me that few people realize the serious¬ 
ness of the erisis we, as well as the rest of the 
world, are passing through : more serious in tnany 
of its implications than the W orld \\ ar. '1 rue, we 
are not deliberately killing 
men but we arc involuntarily 
crushing out the life and 
happiness of many. ICnforced 
leisure, as many know to their 
.sorrow, is not recreation ; so 
it becomes a major part of 
our duty in respect to recre¬ 
ation to win first the battle 
against want and poverty—a 
duty which we should face 
with the same courage, hoitc- 
fnlness and enthusiasm that 
we displayed in war time. 

The philosopher Henry 


James said truly that war should never be abol¬ 
ished until we discovered the tnoral equivalent of 
war, and that seems fairly obvious. In war time 
we saw the nation unified, inspired to meet a 
common and definite objective. May we not ask 
ourselves whether the peace titne problem of the 
re-creation of oitr civilization is not today fully 
worthy of our unified support, and our hearty and 
enthusiastic labor? 

The development of the human race, we are 
told, depends very largely on how we use our lei¬ 
sure. Shorter hours, the great speed of comimtni- 
cations, the annihilation of space, and all the other 
developments of this machine age, tend alike to 
greatly increase our powers of accomplishment; 
but if the increased leisure which these tnodern 
inventions give us means wasted opportunities, 
the human race will have lost more than it has 
gained. 

Evidently education in the broadest sense must 
keep pace with the advance of human knowledge. 
Iti the same way we must plan for recreation so 
as to accomplish our purposes and secure a diver¬ 
sity adequate to our multifarious needs. Inci¬ 
dentally, we nntst train our hatids as well as ottr 
minds, so that our creative instincts will help us 
intelligently to use our leisure to make us useful 
citizens, not drones, even after our productive 
capacity has ceased. Men and women who work 
in factories must get the re¬ 
lief which comes from doing 
.something useful or beauti¬ 
ful; and another important 
point is that this recreational 
work must be different from 
our rcgitlar work, and there¬ 
fore restful. 

These then arc some of the 
problems that arc included in 
the scope of intelligent plan¬ 
ning. Up to the turn of the 
twentieth century little 
thought was given to the 
(Conlinufd on (•apf 4^4) 


For many years Mr. Delano has been a 
leader in the movement for city plan¬ 
ning and beautification. Among the posi¬ 
tions of importance he has held or In 
whieh he is now serving are: Chairman 
of the Regional Plan of New York and 
Environs, Chairman of the National Capi¬ 
tal Parks and Planning Commission and 
President of the American Civic Asso¬ 
ciation. Ho has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Resources Board under whose direction 
there is being carried on a comprehen¬ 
sive study of the recreational use of land 
in the United States. 
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Planning Our Cities for Abundant Living 


By Jacob L. Crane, Jr. 


" ^SATISFACTORY LIVING,” “good living,” “the 
abundant life”—what beautiful and seduc¬ 
tive and various images arise in our minds! 
No two of us now alive would write precisely 
the same specifications for good living. 
Further, our ancestors had their own ideas; 
some of them were engrossed in the pictures¬ 
que notion that an abundant life here is entirely 
incompatible with an abundant life hereafter. 
And our descendants will likewise find the ac¬ 
counts of the 1934 National Recreation 
Congress quite astonishing and even amusing. 

So many factors influence the satisfaction to 
be derived from living—such various forces 
and such a changing balance of circumstances. 
And much of the pattern of impulse.s and 
desires is only dimly discernable. We may set 
down some of the elements which most con¬ 
cern us these days. We all want a secure 
livelihood zvith self-respect. We all want o])- 
portunity for advancement in one direction or 
another and some freedom in choosing the 
direction. W'e crave jteace of mind and affec¬ 
tion. We demand a wide range of interests, 
however casual. We are obsessed with achiev¬ 
ing the ultimate in mobility, rapid, almost 
constant motion. We are hungr\' for satisfying 
leisure time pursuits, ^^^e are in process always 
of reshaping our environment, sometimes 
nearer, sometimes farther from the thing we 
desire. 

City planning touches the environmental 
elements directly, the others only indirectly. State 
planning and national planning bear more and 
more directly upon the entire 
fabric. All our planning ef¬ 
forts tend to influence the 
facilities for and the use of 
leisure, whether it be the 
summer vacation or the half- 
hour street car ride to and 
from work. 

The big city rejiresents the 


greatest opportunity for the abundant life, or 
at any rate it represents our seeking and striv¬ 
ing for richer living. Much the larger part of 
our national surplus, the surplus beyond 
“essentials,” goes into the city environment^— 
amusements, great public buildings, the elabor¬ 
ation of all our urban facilities. In the great 
city we manifest our pride in the civilization 
zve are building. For most Americans the big 
city at its worst holds out the promise of most 
abundant living, as witness the huge migra¬ 
tions from country- to city during the last 
fifty years—the major social phenomenon of 
our times. 

However, what do we find these cities, the 
records of our achievement, to be at this time? 
Our great cities, with very few excejffions, are 
still not much more than big, overgrown in¬ 
dustrial and commercial camps. They are not 
well organized, in some part ugly, grossly un¬ 
economic, dirty and noisy, full of confusion 
and strain. They display the power and wealth 
of our period, but in a very unsatisfactory way, 
so far as good living goes. They are “cities” 
only by virtue of their immensity. 

The reorganization and major rebuilding of 
these cities offers the greatest single oppor¬ 
tunity for the utilization of our natural re¬ 
sources and of our natural resourcefulness. 
Just as the building of these metropolises has 
furnished a most important outlet for industrial 
and commercial enterprise, their reconstruction 
constitutes the big opportunity for industry 
and commerce. Billions of dollars worth of 
materials and labor and tech¬ 
nical skill will be purchased. 
And likewise such rebuilding 
is basic in effectuating the 
economies we now demand 
and in providing the setting 
and the approach to living 
circumstances in scale with 
our desires and our wealth. 


In this address before the National 
Recreation Congress in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., in October, Mr. Crane 
points out some of the important 
factors which should influence the 
planning of cities for abundant liv¬ 
ing. Mr. Crane, a noted city plan¬ 
ner, is President of the American 
City Planning Institute. 
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Conflicting Theories Presented 

Ilc're we ;irc faced witli ^'e\eral cimflicting 
theiirie' of tlie he^t way to reorganize urban 
life, riie^e theorie'' range all the wav from the 
re-ruralization theory, under which ino>t in- 
du'lry and mo>t city pojndations would be 
<hawn back to rural xlllage-'. to the "inegalo- 
l)oli>" theory which propo'-es the city with ail 
building> ri>ing a ihoii'and feet abo\e ground 
and the -treet^ and tran.'-it arrange<l in three 
or four kw el-- underground. The writer belie\e> 
that the interineditite ‘'regiontd city" theory is 
'otinde't. The regiontd city i-- one in which the 
thou'.and'' of -.(luare miles of hind area l>ing 
w ithin e;u h of the great metro])olit;in flistricts 


indu'try and risidence, iuter>i)er'-ed with great 
rings :md wedges of green open s])ace. Such an 
tirrtmgemcnt is free from the great cost.s involved 
in either the re-ruralization scheme or in the 
megalopolis scheme: it meets most directly the 
known and "gtiessed" demands of commerce and 
dc'ircs of peo]ile: and it scents to he in line with 
"nnliiral" trends. It meets the two most powerful 
iminil'Cs now ewident the impul.se to live and 
work in contact with and identified with a \ery 
large agglomeration oI all sorts of ]>eoplc. and the 
im|)nl'e to retain contact with the open country. 

Planners Must Recognize the Desires of People 
.\ow, in ])hinning any such regional city, 
r.inging from loo.ooo to 10.000,000 in popula¬ 
tion, we must not 


i' titilized for ;i cen¬ 
tral n u c 1 e u s and A section of Jones Beach, a magnificent waterfront park 

manv stih-nticlei of developed by the Long Island State Park Commission. Such 

areas are possible only near large centers of population. 


ftiil to distinguish 
hetween the things 
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wliich we as planners might conceive as desirable 
for the people and the things which the people 
themselves clearly want. This principle is as valid 
in the field of recreation as in any other element 
of city and regional planning. We must offer new 
opportunities for recreation, but our task is to pro¬ 
vide as nearly as possible what the city dweller 
needs to satisfy his own leisure time requirements. 
ExcejJt as a matter of e.xperiment in opening up 
new pos.sibilities, we should think not in terms 
of teaching people what they ought to want 
to do with their leisure time, but rather in 
terms of providing facilities for them to do 
what we know they want to do and of teaching 
them how to do those things with the greatest 
satisfaction. With ready access to museums 
and classes, an unknown number of people 
would go in for art as a recreation. We should 
try it out. But we should not assume that it is 
socially essential, or even desirable, that any 
great number do this instead of going fishing. 
Conversely, we do know that a very large part 
of all outdoor recreation time in this country 
is devoted to pleasure driving. Parkways and 
scenic highways constitute a major part of 
any sound contemporary recreation plan. 
Whatever is clearly undesirable in ])leasure 
driving may be largely remedied by offering 
beautiful drives and interesting places to go. 

Our recreation planning as a part of city 
planning for the abundant life, therefore, in¬ 
volves just the kind of thing the National 
Recreation Association has been doing in its 
surveys: An nnaginative appraisal of what 
people want to do, of the circumstances con¬ 
ditioning their choice of leisure time activity, 
and of the things they would gladly do if op¬ 
portunity offered. 

Objectives in Urban Planning 

Of course, no person would quarrel with 
certain general objectives. We want our cities, 
our regional cities, to be open to the sky, green 
and pleasant, distinguished and satisfying in 
their physical appearance, clean and quiet, rich 
in parks and playgrounds and beautiful water¬ 
fronts, in museums, concert halls, recreation 
centers and public buildings, and accessible to 
the open country—to great country play 
grounds. These items all fit neatly into any 
well-conceived image of the rebuilt regional 
city. 'I'hey are elements of the structure. They 


constitute the ultimate purpose of city plan¬ 
ning. 

The people of the United States seem to 
have made up their minds to go after their 
opportunities. Of no matter what faction, we 
are all engaged now in providing a sounder 
basis for economic security by one means or 
another, for decent wages and decent working 
hours, for a rational program of public works, 
for proper housing, for a national recreation 
program, ranging all the way from the little 
playground or the little roadside park to the 
immense natural recreation areas and recrea¬ 
tion districts. 

In this huge enterprise let us not forget that 
the realest planning is that which derives out 
of the local community or even the local neigh¬ 
borhood, where the ambitions and desires of 
the individual and the family can be reflected 
in the plans. Our community jrlanning must be 
guided by national and state planning in the 
larger problems, but all of the infinite adjust¬ 
ment of detail and all of the detailed fulfillment 
of the program rests with the community. Our 
national, state and city planning, and particul¬ 
arly our recreation planning, are dependent 
upon the willing support of the community ; in 
fact, they derive from the local community or 
they are in large measure meaningless. 

In some such framework of principles, we 
proceed with the planning of our cities for 
abundant living. 

Melrose Creates a Park—A notable ERA 
project is that being carried on by Melrose, 
Massachusetts, which is converting 165 acres 
of woods, swamp and ledge into a beautiful 
golf course and public beauty spot. There are 
nine natural ponds of great beauty scattered 
among the hills, and in additimi, two or three 
natural lakes will be made. There is a nature 
trail sponsored largely by the Melrose Wo¬ 
men’s Clubs, which when completed will be a 
mile and a half long. The trail winds through 
woods and \'alleys, spans brooks and rustic 
bridges, and conducts the explorer to the 
memorial tower at the top of Mount Hood, 285 
feet above sea level. This square stone tower, 
built of boulders excavated from the golf 
course construction, is 40 feet high and from 
its summit a magnificent view is obtained. 
Tennis courts are being laid out and there will 
be bowling on the green and shufflehoard. 



Abundant Living for Small Towns 
and Ru ra I Districts 


By Dr. C. B. Smith 


I Sii.M.i. liK to .say little tliat is new on this 

occasion. ’I'lie most blessed thing in the world 
is itsefnl work. W'hatever else the future holds 
for hutnankind, it must so order its life that all 
men and women everywhere shall have some con 
structivc work to do each day and he jtermitted to 
do it. .Some work, some income, some leisure in 
each human life is the goal we are striving for in 
almost every man's jthilosophy. .\nd herein are 
rural |)eo]jle — the men and women who live on 
farms—hles.sed beyond most other groups. The 
farmer, with his flocks and herds, his fields, 
orchards and gardens, always has work to do and 
work of a constructive, creative kind—a kind that 
varies with the setisons, with the weather, and 
with the different hours of the day. .And the 
farmer, within limits, sets his own tasks each day. 
He plows or prunes, sows or cultivates, harvests 
or markets, hejiutitiLs, coiistnuts or lays wtiste. 

The first {loint I want to leave with you, then, 
is that the man on the land tdways has at hand one 
of God’s greatest gifts, constructive work to do. 
To<lay, while lo.cxxD.orxi men sit or stand in idle¬ 
ness because industry lags, .^o,ooo,ooo farm ])co- 
plc, engaged in tigriculturc, have something with 
which to occupy their hands and minds and thus 
kee]) themselves sane, nor¬ 
mal, and ahoiinding in 
ho])c. That is the first .ste|> 
in ahundaiit living in rural 
are.'is. 

The Abundant Table 
and Family Life 

The s e c o it d step in 
ahimdant living on the 
farm and in the smaller 
towns, as well as else¬ 
where, is the ahimdant 
table. .Vothing so engen¬ 
ders satisfactitiii in men. 


day in and day out, as an abundant table, daintily 
si>rcad and in ainjile variety. W'e need to stress 
in our teaching and in our jircaching the virtues 
of the abundant table in abundant living every¬ 
where. W'e know how to itroducc this abundance. 
The whole nation in its future outlook should 
plan for it. .A square meal, not only on Sunday, 
but every day in the week, should be the nation’s 
goal. Here again the farmer and the villager with 
his garden spot are in a strategic position to jrro- 
vide the abundant ttihle. 

The field, the garden, the orchard, the dairy, 
the jioultry yard, the streams, the woodlot, the bee 
yard, the vineyard—all help supply the abundant 
table with bread, fruit, meat, milk, eggs, greens, 
honey and wine. The good meal develops fellow¬ 
ship and good cheer within the family. It assures 
hospitality to the visiting neighbor or stranger. It 
is around the table, where the family meets to¬ 
gether three times a day, that integrity within the 
family is inculcated, morals taught, ambition 
stimulated and the good life pointed out. W’e 
haven't given enough emphasis to the abundant 
table in abundant living. It is possible and should 
be a definite ))art of abundant living in the coun¬ 
try and small towns. 

The third factor I would 
mention in abundant liv¬ 
ing on the farm and in the 
village, as well as else¬ 
where, is the building of a 
h o m e w b e r c i n dwell 
father, mother and chil¬ 
dren in an atmosjihere of 
love, duty, understanding, 
consideration, tolerance 
and righteousness. The 
dwelling place of the abun¬ 
dant life is in the home and 
family life, where right 
bnmait rclationsbij's e.xist. 


In the preceding paper Mr. Crane expressed 
the opinion that the big city represents the 
greatest opportunity for the abundant life, in 
the address which is published hero and which 
was given at the same symposium, Dr. Smith 
claims that people in rural communities arc 
blest beyond most other groups. These di¬ 
vergent views gave rise to a most interesting 
discussion. 

Dr. Smith has served for many years as 
Chief of the Extension Service or the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He was largely 
responsible for making possible the rural rec¬ 
reation institutes which have been carried on 
for several years with the cooperation of the 
National Recreation Association. 
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As educators we may well devote a substantial 
part of our instruction to building up a fine family 
life, conversation in the family around the table 
and fireside, family games, singing together, read¬ 
ing aloud, going to church together, planning to¬ 
gether. The family that has learned how to live 
and work, sing, read, plan and pray together is 
not far from the abundant life. The good family 
builds the good community and the good com¬ 
munity is the stepping stone to the good nation. 

An Understanding of Nature Important 

Again, the abundant life is promoted by an in¬ 
timate knowledge of the things in which men and 
women find themselves immersed or surrounded. 
And so, if we want to add to the abundant living 
of the farm, let us add in fullest measure to the 
farmer’s understanding — understanding of the 
soil he turns with his plow, how it is made, how 
it is classified, what are its elements; understand¬ 
ing of the plants that grow in his fields and 
marshes, the woods, and beside the streams, their 
names, how they grow and propagate and their 
multiple uses; understanding of insect and bird 
life, their various ways and songs and habits and 
names. Knowledge of these things, learned 
through study and personal observation and nature 
hikes with those who know, contributes to edu¬ 
cation and learning and satisfaction and abundant 
living. 

To these ends, also, we have schools and classes 
and agricultural colleges, but not all men can at¬ 
tend them. We must multiply our agricultural 
classes, science teaching and evening schools, our 
Extension clubs and camps and nature trails, out 
where the farmer is, so that every adult and youth 
everywhere can walk through the fields and or¬ 
chards and forests understandingly and having 
eyes may see, may understand, and having imagi¬ 
nation may grow. 

Uncle Henry Wallace, grandfather of our 
present Secretary of Agriculture and one of the 
great souls of the earth, defined education as 
follows: 

“Education, after all, is simply the fitting of the eye 
to see, of the hand to work, of the mind to perceive the 
truth, of the tongue or pen to express if, and it is by the 
practice of all these that we educate ourselves and be¬ 
come strong, clear-headed men.” 

And this education doesn’t lie so much in books 
and schools as in our own observations and asso¬ 
ciation with seeing men, and we all may well 
absorb this idea and press it home in our teaching. 

Again, work lightened with understanding and 


imagination contributes to abundant living. Work 
without understanding and imagination, the fol¬ 
lowing of rote and custom, is drudgery and death. 

What do we see as we till the soil. 

Is it sweat and dirt and grime; 

Or do we see there 
A picture more fair— 

A vision of bud and fruitage time? 

Do we see there fields of ripening grain. 

Catch the breath of the clover bloom; 

Or is it just soil 

And unending toil 

As we follow the plow at noon? 

Do we see there bread for a hundred homes 
As we crumble the furrow's sod. 

See the teeming life 
With which earth is' rife; 

Or do we see there only a clod? 

It’s what we see as we till the soil. 

The thing beyond the clod. 

That lightens our task 

■And leads us at last 

Into closer communion with God. 

Finally, men do not live by bread alone. It is 
good to be alone at times in one’s own room or 
study, alone in the fields, in the mountains or the 
hills, in the great forests, or beside the seas. You 
are close to the Creator there, close to your inner 
self. But there are other moods when the soul 
wants companionship of family and understand¬ 
ing friends, times when you find joy in the multi¬ 
tudes and social life, and thrill with the applause 
and approbation of the crowd. 

And so the farmer and the villager, like all 
other men, must be encouraged and helped in 
these fields. As teachers we must put forward the 
farm man or woman to give the report, make the 
speech, take the lead in the games, accept the of¬ 
fice, and we must make the social occasion where¬ 
in they may find opportunity thus to express 
themselves and grow. That is all a part of abun¬ 
dant living. To this end men and women should 
be encouraged to belong and take part in Farm 
Bureaus, the Grange, gardening societies, horti¬ 
cultural associations, a political party, the church. 

The essence of religion is service to man. No 
man can live the abundant life without being in 
substantial measure religious—giving wholeheart¬ 
edly and joyously of himself and his goods in the 
service and welfare of his fellow men. 

There are not many large differences between 
the abundant living in rural towns and districts 
and abundant living for the urban man. The 
farmer always has opportunity for varied and in¬ 
teresting work. He is in touch with elemental 
things—the soil, the rain, frost, sunshine and 
wind. 
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Away from ihe crowded cily, 

Alone wilh his flocks and his herds, 

Refreshed by the winds of heaven 
And the music of singing birds, 

He finds growth for the soul within him. 

Sees life in the o’erlurned sod. 

And while tilling the crops he has idanted 
He humbly walks with his God. 

He limy, likewise, provide himself, with greater 
certainty, with an abundant table. Likewise he 
has greater necessity for self-developed entertain¬ 
ment and recreation. The urban tnan, on the other 
hand, may more easily have the larger social life, 
larger o])portunity to minister to his fellow men. 
but is beset, jirobably, with more temptations to 
riotous rather than abundant living and to con¬ 
tent himself more largely with jirofessional en¬ 
tertainment. 

If we would sum up this brief paper, we would 
sa y: 

The abundant living on the farm begins with 
the opportunity to work there in reasonable 
amount and to educate one's self by observation 
and through understanding contact with books, 
jicoplc, and things in one's leisure moments. The 
underlying philosoiihy of the Xcw Deal is to pro¬ 
duce, not in superabundance that absorbs all our 
time and makes for waste and dissatisfying re¬ 
turns, but in abundance that meets our real needs, 
increases our income, and leaves us some time for 
the consideration of matters that interest the mind 
and c.xalt the soul. 

The Garden a Source of Satisfaction 

\\ here men do not have farms uiion which to 
work, as in the villages, the\' need small jiieccs of 
land whereon they may garden and grow fruits 
and vegetables anil lawns and shrubbery, both for 
wh;it these may furnish toward the family living 
and for the satisfaction of the artistic and beauti¬ 
ful that is within every man and woman. I'ew 
human enjoyments are more satisfying than these 
things. If constructive work with plants and the 
Mtil does not lit the village's leisure needs, then 
there are a thoiistind things men mav ilo in the 
way of art and handicraft, the working in wood 
or inet.al or f.abrics that may beguile them. 

The abundant living on the farm and in village 
home is i>roinoted by the abundant table. I'rank- 
lin says: “It is hard for an em|)ty sack to stand 
upright. " The abundant table i>romotes good 
cheer and friendliness and is an oasis of jn-ace in 
each day. I''urther. the abundant life is iiromoted 
by right family relationshiiis and living. A idii- 
losopby of family relationsbips might well ac¬ 


company our recreational teaching. The man with¬ 
out a wife and family never can know the mean¬ 
ing of abundant living. 

'I'hc abundant life is jiromoted by knowledge— 
knowledge of the things that surround us; knowl¬ 
edge of science, jjhilosophy, literature, music, his¬ 
tory. It is ])romotcd by the ability to express one’s 
self in speech, writing, music, art, with the hands 
in handicraft and otherwise, in song, in rhythm. 
The abundant life is promoted by the opportunity, 
at times, to be alone in the hills, in the storm, be¬ 
side the sea; at other times to mix with the crowds 
and be part of the social gathering, the conven¬ 
tion, the organization, the cam]), the recreational 
games. 

In this new era. we shall not be content until 
all men shall have an oiiportunity to have some 
work, some income, some leisure, in order that 
they may have a ])art in the abundant life con- 
tcmjilatcd for each man from the beginning. 

W'c shall not be content in the country until we 
have leaders in every rural community who may 
teach us the ways of nature, lead us in our studies, 
and bring us together in more abundant recrea¬ 
tional life and social living. Lducation must be 
brought to the door of every man who wants it 
;ind can't bear the exjiensc of attending institu¬ 
tions outside his community to get it. That is 
why we are training 350,000 volunteer Extension 
leaders in agricultural home economics and recre¬ 
ational jtrojects in our Cooi>crativc Extension 
work and that is why there is needed the help of 
vocational schools and universities in the further 
expansion of that work. 


The Women's Division, -N’ational .Amateur .Ath¬ 
letic Federation will hold a Christmas Dinner 
Party at The Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd 
Street, Xcw A'ork City, on Thursday. December 
27. 1934. at seven o'clock in the evening. There 
will be a few short addresses by outstanding 
sjieakcrs and rcjiorts of progress by the h'edcra- 
tion. Tickets $t.50 (including tip). Make rc.scr- 
vatiou through the .X.\.A 1 ’', 303 West 42nd Street, 
Xew A'ork City. 


Outdoor Indiana—Under this title the Indi¬ 
ana Division of .Agriculture, in coc>])cration 
with the Department of Conservation, is ])uh- 
lishing a monthly magazine designed to ac- 
ijuaint the residents of the state with the 
beauty of its outdoors and the facilities and 
activities available. 



Oakland’s Christmas Pageant 



Three Hundred 
Fairies Add 
Thrills -fo Oak¬ 
land's Christ¬ 
mas Pageant. 


Courtesy Oaklatul Recreation Def^artment 


"I^EACK ON Earth, Good Will 
to Alen.” John Mullens 
feels it long before he has entered the Mu¬ 
nicipal Auditorium to witness the gorgeous festi¬ 
val—Oakland’s Christmas Pageant. He pauses for 
a moment in his walk about Lake Merritt. The 
lake has been surrounded with a necklace of lights 
in celebration of the holiday season. Ahead of him 
he sees the seven huge fir trees, festooned with 
myriads of lights and tinsel, set in the great 
arches on the north side of the Auditorium. His 
heart is filled with the warmth and joy of Christ¬ 
mas. He loves the reflection of these glittering 
trees in the placid waters. P>ut he will come again 
to enjoy this quiet scene for the decorations will 
be there for another week. 

He must rush along for he does not want to 
miss one bit of the festival. Already the Audi¬ 
torium is filled. There seems to be thousands 
there. How different the great arena appears at 
this time! All the jjeojjle are seated in the balcony, 
for the entire floor space has become a stage set 
as a beautiful forest. Fairy magic has been at 
work again! As the lights slowly come up he sees 
gilded thrones, more tinseled and lighted trees 
with glistening snow at their bases. 


hush comes over the audi¬ 
ence as the symphony orchestra, 
screened from the stage with dozens of fir trees, 
plays Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Christmas Eve Suite.” 
The entire stage is bathed in steel blue light. A 
fanfare of trumpets is heard in the distance. All 
eves turn toward the main entrance of the stage. 
Twenty heralds, dressed in the traditional cos¬ 
tume, have announced that the pageant has started. 

John Alullens glances at his program again as 
the orchestra plays the opening number of Oak¬ 
land's nineteenth civic Christmas celebration. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
Theme 

“We keep today a very, very, old feast. Men have 
called it by many names. One of the best is the Feast of 
the Birthday of the Sun. The sun has a birthday like 
the rest of ns, and for primitive man his was the most 
imi)ortant. He began life all over again at this season of 
the year. Long centuries back men grew apprehensive Qs 
the sun continued to sink lower and the nights to grow 
longer, colder and darker. Therefore, every year at this 
time, when the sun burned low like a candle l:)eginning to 
flicker, man went forth at dawn, and rejoiced when he 
saw the sun'rise and the darkness vanquished. To cele¬ 
brate this he made a mighty feast. In the course of time, 
however, this victory of light over darkness came to 
have a deeper significance, and man began to think that 

light should shine 
within his own 
heart, dispelling 
the darkness of 
hate and strife. 
Then it was that 
this season of cele¬ 
bration was filled 
with the new light 
and warmth of 
kindness and good¬ 
will.. Man brought 


By Harry E. Troxel 
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into his home that most beautiful of trees, our Christ¬ 
mas tree, green and bright even in winter, and set lights 
to shine on it like stars when the night is dark. It is a 
beautiful festival celebrating the banishment of dark¬ 
ness, ignorance, selfishness and ill-will by this new light 
of hope, love and kindness. Today man observes at 
Christmas time, not the birth of the sun in the sky, but 
of the Son of Righteousness, the Light of the World.” 
Overture; 

“Polonaise” from “Christmas Eve Suite” (Rimsky- 
Korsakovt .Orchestra 

PRELUDE 

THE LIGHT OF THE SUN' 

Time, the Weaver, through countless hours reveals 
to us the Christmas Spirit 

The Heralds .Westlake Junior High School 

Father Time .Mr. Harry M. Caldwell 

Messengers and Hours 

Bret Harte and Elmhurst Junior High Schools 
The Birthday of the Sun is Celebrated: 

Sun and His Rays.Oakland High School, 

Junior High Section 

The Wind and the Rain Herald the Storm King: 

Storm King and His Court 

Lockwood Junior High School 

Wind .Lockwood Junior High School 

Rain .Rockridge School 

Time Calls the Court of King Winter and the 
Snow Queen: 

The Snow Court .Y. W. C. A. 

The Snow Flakes Cover the Earth With a White 
Blanket While Jack Frost and His Sprites Hang 
Their Crystals on Every T rce and Bush : 

Snow Flakes and Frost Sprites 

Franklin and Bella Vista Schools 

Frost Fairies .Lakeview School 

King Winter and the Snow Queen Call 
Forth Their Sports: 

Snow Frolic.Woodrow Wilson Junior High 

and Emerson Schools 

Snow Men and Indies .Lafayette School 

Skaters.Peralta and Washington Schools 

Sleighs and Tolxtggans 

Golden Gate Junior High School 
Vanquishing the Darkness, The Sun Calls the Evergreens 
Which Still Carry His Warmth and Light: 

Poinsettias.Herbert Hoover Junior High School 

Holly and Mistletoe. .Durant and I-ongfcIlow Schools 

PART I 

THE LIGHT OF PEACE, LOVE AND KINDNESS 
There comes the Light of Peace, Love and Kindness 
to gladden the hearts of all men, banishing the darkness 
of hate and strife, and causing men to feast together and 
give. 

The New Light .Appears: 

Hamilton Junior High and Jefferson Schools 
The Christmas Bells Ring Out 
(>m)d Cheer: 

Hells, Wreaths and Carols 

Crocker Highlands School 

The Christmas Elves Call Tlie Rein¬ 
deer to Bring Santa Claus: 
bilves . .Clawson. Stonchurst and 
Burckhaltcr Schools 

Reindeer .Garfield Junior 

High School 
Drisers ...Mosswisod Playground 


Santa Claus Opens His Wonderful Pack: 

Santa Claus .Capt. William I. Day 

Doll Buggies and Scooters.Glenview School 

Balloons.E. Morris Cox School 

Hobby Horses and Balls.Lazear School 

Soldiers and Dolls .Parker School 

Jacks-in the-Box .Lincoln School 

Hoops and Teddy Bears.Maxwell Park School 

Clowns .Melrose School 

Jump Ropes.John Swett School 

Santa’s Helpers Draw in the Most Beautiful of Trees, 
Our Christmas Tree, the Tree of Light: 

Santa’s Helpers.Claremont Junior High School 

The Tree is Decorated With Poi>corn, .Tinsel, 

Bonbons and Stars: 

Bonbons, Popcorn, Tinsel and Stars 

Allendale and laurel Schools 
Boys From Back of the North Wind..Sequoia School 
Pierrots and Pierrettes Bring Merriment 

Hawthorne School 

The Candy Stick Parade: Whittier, Chabot, Cleveland, 
Manzanita Schools 

PART ti 

THE LIGHT OF THE EAST 

A great and beautiful light blazes in the Eastern sky, 
and the Christmas Star brings lasting peace. 

The .Spirit of Christmas.Miss Louise Jorgensen 

The Christmas Fairies— 

.Santa Fe, Markham, Piedmont Avenue, Fruitvale, 
Dewey, Burbank. Grant, Horace .Mann, Cole, and 
McChesney Schools 

Tableau—The Son of Righteousness, The Light of the 
the World Is Born in Judea: 

Tompkins School and Alexander Community House 
“Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful,” Audience and Participants 

Tittle, the Weaver, leatiittg oti his scythe lias 
come to reveal the true Christmas Spirit, and is 
seett calling forth the coutitlcss Hours. These 
Hottrs are sixty girls dressed iti graded tones of 
yellows, blttes. lavenders, atid oratiges and are 
daticing to the lovely rhythtn of the “Dattce of 
the Hours.’’ Hardly have the Hours grotipcd 
themselves about the throne of Father Titne, wheti 
a great processiotial starts. It is the Sun King atid 
his attetidants, the Rays of Light. The colors of 
their costutnes radiate wartuth iti yellows, golds 
and oratiges. With great ceretnotiy the Suti Kitig 
steps from his chariot to take his place on a 
jeweled throtie. 

Oh, look! Look what is cotiiitigi There is a 
rush of Wind atid Haiti, a great chariot thutiders 
iti, liglutiitig flashes—the Stortii King has brought 
forth the w h i t e Christtnas. 
Stiow is coveritig the trees and 
groutid. It is titne for Jack 
b'rost with all his Sprites to jire- 
pare for the Wititer Sports. 

Joint Mulletis wotiders at it 
all. Otily childrett have lieeti 
(larticijiatits. There have bceti 


The Christmas pageant described 
in this article was arranged, direct¬ 
ed and managed by Mr. Troxel, 
Supervisor of Boys' Recreation and 
Educational Dramatics with the 
Oakland Recreation Department. 
The pageant is one of the high¬ 
lights of the festival season. 
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no pauses in the program and every little dancer 
seems to know just what to do, and apparently is 
enjoying it to the utmost. Not a word has been 
spoken and yet the story unfolds so clearly. Music, 
dancing, pantomime and costumery have done it. 
As he looks down upon the stage the grouping 
and dance figures have made beautiful pictures. 

John Mullens had been a school principal. He 
is now a Recreation Superintendent and has 
come to Oakland, California, to see fifteen hun¬ 
dred children participate in a great civic festival. 
While he did so want to stay and see more of the 
performance, he wished even more to go back 
stage and witness organizing that kept so large 
a pageant moving so swiftly—without confusion. 
He soon found the pageant director who asked a 
group leader to take him to the dressing rooms. 
As he visited he saw the groups dressing in their 
costumes and making ready for entrance calls. 
The playground directors in charge were telling 
stories, playing quiet games or instructing the par¬ 
ticipants how to make simple paper toys. Won¬ 
derment was expressed at the smartness and 
freshness of the costumes. It was explained that 
these costumes were all made and cared for by 
the Oakland Recreation Department Costume 
Division. 

A call boy entered the next dressing room and 
quietly spoke to the playground director in charge. 
It was time for this group of ninety junior high 
school girls to take their places in the entrance 
wings and await the music cue. Although a Rus¬ 
sian Christmas Story was interrupted, the girls 
enthusiastically started for their stage entrance. 
It was the beginning of Part I and John Mullens 
wanted to witness the direction of the groups 
from back-stage, to sec the fiv’e property men at 
work, and to learn something of how the cues 
were given to the orchestra leader. 

Santa Claus is about to open his pack of Toys. 
One hundred and sixty-eight boys and girls, cos¬ 
tumed to represent soldiers, dolls, balloons, hobby¬ 
horses, bouncing balls, jacks-in-the-box, teddy- 
bears and clowns are lining up in the wings. The 
supervisor and his two assistants are directing 
these tots—not one over ten years of age—to their 
places. Each one of the eight groups is under the 
supervision of a playground director. But all 
must be ready in four minutes. Five property 
men are swiftly but quietly working to give out 
eighty-seven properties. The signal flashes from 
the pageant director to the orchestra that all is 
ready. Three great doors open and the music 


starts. In six minutes the dance of the Christmas 
Toys is over. Not a participant had lost a step 
in this character dance. Unnoticed, properties are 
gathered and stored in the props room. 

Preparation for the Production 

But how could fifteen hundred children be so 
trained that a performance could be so spontan¬ 
eous; that there was no trace of self-conscious¬ 
ness; that there was not a moment’s hesitation 
and that all was over in less than two hours ? This 
was new to John Mullens. He was told that care¬ 
ful organization, educational methods, absence of 
strain at all times and the keen interest of all 
concerned were the keynotes. Preparation was 
complete the day before the performance and 
every one had sufficient time to relax and work 
free from any stress. 

The entire production was under one director 
who worked with committees on organization, 
properties, stage setting and lighting, costumes, 
finances, dances, dressing rooms and publicity. 
Through the close cooperation that exists between 
the Recreation Department and the Oakland pub¬ 
lic schools, all groups were rehearsed in the 
schools during the physical education periods. 
Each one of the fifty-six groups was rehearsed 
but once on the festival stage. The first perform¬ 
ance was the first mass and dress rehearsal of the 
entire cast. 

The lights are lowered for the closing number 
of the lovely Christmas Pageant. John Mullens 
has returned to his seat. Three hundred little 
girls from five to seven years of age, dressed in 
white fairy costumes, wearing silver crowns and 
gauzy wings, and with trumpets lifted to the lips 
are ready to enter. The Christmas Fairy is fin¬ 
ishing her solo dance. The music swings into a 
happy rhythm as she calls these tiny tots. Will 
they never stop coming? The entire stage is filled 
with these joyous Christmas Fairies. Brilliant 
spot lights are centered on them as they finish 
their dance and kneel. The Christmas chimes ring 
out. Three hundred tiny voices sing “Silent 
Night’’ as the curtains part on the tableau stage. 
John Mullens does feel the true spirit of Christ¬ 
mas as he watches the beautiful living picture of 
the Nativity. Thousands of others feel it, too, as 
they sing “Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful.” The 
Pageant is ended. “Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
:\ren.” 

John Mullens hurries back-stage — his eyes 
(Continued on page 454) 



Summaries of 

Discussion ©roup Meetings at the 
Recreation Congress 


Eight minute reports of the section meetings at the Recreation 
Congress were presented to the entire group each day in order 
that all the delegates might have the benefit of the information 
presented at and the ideas developed in these discussion 
meetings. As at previous Congresses, these summary reports 
were greatly appreciated and proved a most valuable feature. 
Reports of the other discussion meetings at the Congress in 
Washington, D. C. appeared in the November issue. 


Problems in Cooperation Arising in Community 
Planning for Play and Recreation for Youth 
and Other Age Groups 

By Osc.\H A. Kihkha.m 
Deputy Regional Scout Executive 
Boy Scouts of America, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

C nopvtRATiON by many recreation groups in 
many of our cities is going forward. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. tells the story of its organiza¬ 
tion of ])rivate and public agencies under a 
city-wide organization, coojjerating on play 
days and other similar activities. In Boston, 
through the activity of the recreation agencies, 
the city planning board has made recreation 
facilities one of its prime objectives. 

Under the direction of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research of Illinois and the Sociology 
Department of the University of Chicago, an 
extensive program of ]>ractical experimenta¬ 
tion in the abatement of juvenile delinquency’ 
was started in Chicago about two years ago. 
It f(dlowed a study of a definite section of the 
city, known as the bush, with a juvenile 
population of close to a thousand boys and an 
equal number of girls. It is known as the Area 
Project. Churches, parks, jilaygrounds, schools, 
graduate students of the university, local 
private agencies including settlements, the Y. 
.M. C. A. and a number of community organiza¬ 
tions were enlisted in the enterprise. Several 
workers were cmiiloycd under one of the 


foundations which lent su]>port to the under¬ 
taking. 

The known delinquents, it was found, were 
unable to fit into the existing groups and acti¬ 
vities of the neighborhood. This situation re¬ 
quired s])ccial attention and churches, schools, 
the Y. iM. C. A. and the jiarks have made 
s])ccial arrangements for new group under¬ 
takings, in some cases even building new 
rooms and providing new equipment to carry’ 
on such a special program. It is too early to 
announce the results of this five y’ear experi¬ 
ment but it is cited as an c.xam]dc of coopera¬ 
tion in a special undertaking on the part of 
public and private agencies and 'of community 
forces and research workers. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, recreational agen¬ 
cies arc cooperating on leadership training, 
city-wide social dancing and a special study of 
recreation in their community. A number of 
cities have organized on sex and age group 
lines. In the western cities cooperation has 
been developed for leisure education, recrea¬ 
tion and character building. 

Wc suggest that the magazine, "Recreation" 
continue to carry stories of successful coopera¬ 
tive projects. Wc arc all happy’ to learn of a 
recent national cooperative effort of many national 
agencies and wc recommend the careful read¬ 
ing of their bulletins, just issued. The titles 
arc, "How to Tell People About Character 
P.tiilding,” "Leisure Time in Character,” and 
"New Facts About Old Friends.” These may 
be had through the Association of Community 
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Chests and Councils, Inc., 

420 Le.xington Avenue, New 
York. 

We must work out a 
good technique of worthy 
cooperation in which many 
types of machinery may be 
used. The selection of lead¬ 
ership will require great 
care and real strategy. We 
will get together best, per¬ 
haps, and learn our lesson 
early by undertaking some¬ 
thing, but let it be of a 
general nature and not too difficult. If it is done 
well, it will stimulate our enthusiasm for big¬ 
ger and more needful work. 

It might be that w'ith the many fine sugges¬ 
tions before us of this National Congress, we 
could go home and cooperate in “putting over” 
a conference with local leaders for “Recreation 
and the Abundant Life.” 

If we keep our hearts set on high ideals, are 
not seriously concerned with who will get the 
credit, and conduct ourselves w'orthily, co¬ 
operation will follow. 

Widening Horizons Through Contact With Nature 

By Dr. Bertii.a Ch.\pman Cady 
Naturalist, Girl Scouts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

AROLD Rryaxt, chairman of the session, 
opened the meeting with the request that 
those present consider the significance of 
the wording of the subject given us to con¬ 
sider. At no time has it been of greater im¬ 
portance to men and women who are faced 
with innumerable problems of serious import, 
that they have a wide view of the world of 
reality. Their horizons should not be limited 
by over-specialization or myopic vision. The 
great contribution a group like this represents 
can make is through enlarging opportunities 
for direct contact with man’s environment and 
illuminating that environment with fuller un¬ 
derstanding and appreciation. 

Defining the pectiliar part we as leaders in 
fields of volunteer activity should play, it was 
held that our aim should be toward opening 
greater opportunities for this first-hand contact 
with nature to larger numbers of people; to 
stress the appreciation of the beauty and the 


wonder of the outdoor 
world; to refrain from too 
great emphasis on the plan¬ 
ning of programs and acti¬ 
vities so that Nature might 
have more of the individ¬ 
ual’s quiet leisure to make 
her own appeal to that 
inner yearning — to the 
spiritual hunger if you will 
—that is in every human 
being. W’e leave to the 
school and the other edu¬ 
cational systems the speci¬ 
fic obligations involved in the study of nature. 

ATany valuable suggestions were made by 
men and women attending the session. Garden¬ 
ing offers a wide variety of direct nature 
contacts. Experiences with individual gardens, 
the utility and large community garden, 
specialized gardens such as the Indian, herb, 
geographic, zonal and botanical garden were 
discussed. The beautification of roadsides and 
vacant property and fence gardens frequently 
extend into larger community concerns. 

It was urged that the emphasis be placed 
on the beauty, the educational and aesthetic 
values of the garden, rather than the economic. 
The wonder of the sprouting seed is of 
primary importance rather than the fact that 
a ten cent packet of seed may produce veget¬ 
ables which can be sold back to mother for 
two dollars and a half. 

Generous contributions were brought to the 
group in the form of interesting experiences 
and observations in other parts of the world 
where nature education has become a vital 
part of the life of the people, old and young. 
South America with its extensive community 
center in Buenos Aires, Japan with its annual 
pilgrimages to Nature’s beauty spots and its 
rich Nature symbolism, China the “Flowery 
Kingdom” to which we are so deeply indebted 
for many of our most beautiful garden plants, 
and Germany with its little garden movement 
and its children’s botanical and zoological 
gardens where the close inter-relations of 
plant and animal and human life are made 
clear to even the youngest of the children in 
the schools. 

It was shown by isolated examples that here 
and there in our own country similar activities 
are being carried on. It was the general feeling 


The first session of the recreation execu¬ 
tives' meeting held prior to the opening 
of the Congress was devoted to a dis¬ 
cussion of questions relating to coopera¬ 
tive thinking, planning and action on the 
part of local agencies in the recreation 
and leisure time field. According to one 
observer this meeting "gave testimony 
to the general determination that out of 
our bitter experience of material want 
we shall move unitedly toward a com¬ 
pensating spiritual betterment in our 
social order." The report of this meeting 
appeared in the November issue. 
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th:it every effurt should be made to extend 
these tried experiments and i)roven successes 
to a far wider area and that this be done as 
ra])idly as leadership ean be provided. 

It was demonstrated repeatedly that this 
larger o]iportiinity for direct contact with the 
out of doors can best be accomplished by fuller 
cooperation with existing organizations. Many 
communities are already making use of such 
groups as the garden clubs, museums, zoos, 
trail chd)s, i)ark boards, foresters, nature clubs, 
aquaria, botanical gardens and astronomy 
societies as well as the various organizations 
of youth such as the Hoy and Girl Scouts, 
Cami)fire Girls, I’ionecr Youth and others. 
More and more it is being recognized that 
these groups offer excellent sources from 
which trained volunteer leadership may be 
drawn. 

It was unanimously agreed that the weakest 
place in the recreation ])rogram is in the lack 
of qualified nature Icadershij). With this in 
view it was recommended that immediate at¬ 
tention be given to strengthening the leader 
training courses both in knowledge of nature 
material and in ways of presenting it to youth 
and adult grou])s. Many more op])ortunities 
for such training should be provided for pros¬ 
pective leaders. 

Xaturc activities may be carried on in con¬ 
nection with the i)layground centers in jiractic- 
ally every community. The equipment need 
not be great. A plot of ground for gardens, a 
few incxi)ensive tools, a children’s zoo, an 
aquarium or garden i)ool, leaders for nature 
excursions and walks, a nature trail or a nature 
treasure house arc not imi) 0 '>sible additions to 
m;iny playgrounds. 

What Schools Are Doing to Prepare Children for 
Abundant Living and Give Them 
Abundant Life Now 

Py I)k. 11. lloi.MKS 

Suftrinienden! of Schools 
Mount I’crnon, Xrw I’crt- 

O NK Of TMK best things about the conference 
was that we didn’t all agree. There was 
considerable difference of opinion. There 
were certain things, though, on which we did 
agree. I'irst I want to tell a story that will 


show, perhaps better than a description, what 
I mean. 

Several years ago I was taking a hike one 
.Saturday afternoon with some adolescent boys 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, out through 
the woods near the town where I lived. As we 
were going up over a hill wc met a group of 
what I knew to be first and second grade chil¬ 
dren and they waved their hands to me and 
said, "Hello.” 

I said, “Where are you going, boys and 
girls?” 

Th'cy said, “We arc going to school.” 

Then those adolescent boys and girls gave 
a merry Ha-ha, and said, “\\’ell, going to 
school on Saturday afternoon, going to school 
on Saturday afternoon!” 

Yes, they were going to school on Saturday 
afternoon because for them the public school 
was a great adventure. Education, when it is 
educating for the abundant life, is a great 
adventure and I regard recreation as a part of 
education for the abundant life. 

Now what is the abundant life? Wc have 
education for life--wc agreed on that—but 
education is the whole of life, and education 
may be very dreary and drab or it may be 
really abundant. \\'e are concerned with educa¬ 
tion for the abundant life. 

Education for the abundant life means educa¬ 
tion for health—bodily health, mental health, 
and social health. So long as wc send children 
back into the slums to be infected with those 
festering sores of ignorance, vice and crime, 
they arc not being educated for the abundant 
life. 

Then education for the abundant life is 
education in the school subjects which used 
to be considered nearly all of education. Wc 
have got to have right guidance along those 
lines. Then it is education for social adjust¬ 
ment, adjustment to the different groups, the 
home group, the school group, the church 
group, the community group and the com¬ 
panionship grou]>—that is the most important 
group of all. It is education for vocational ad¬ 
justment, which is becoming more and more 
inii)ortant in these days when children and 
youth don’t know where they are going in 
the end—don't know where vocation is going 
to lead them. 

It is education for leisure time, education for 
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knowledge of the best books or a love of the 
best books, the best moments of the great and 
good men of the world. It is education in 
music, the creation and appreciation of music, 
the creative arts, handwork as a form of art— 
all of those things. 

And then perhaps the most important of ail, 
a spiritual education for spiritual and moral 
adjustment, keeping in mind the big things 
of life, knowing that there is a Creator, know¬ 
ing that there is a stream of life ending in the 
great ocean of opportunity and not in the 
desert sands, knowing the way of life is built 
by men of freedom and not by a pre-deter- 
mined unit of humanity. Those things are 
important; those things constitute education 
for the abundant life. 

Now, what are we going 
to do? First, we have got 
to have an intelligent com¬ 
munity, intelligent men and 
women — more especially, 
intelligent parents — and 
that is why the parent edu¬ 
cation movement is so sig¬ 
nificant. If you can get the 
parents and the intelligent 
citizens back of your school 
program, you can have 
education for the abundant 
life. 

And then you have got to choose as the 
admini.strators, boards of education. If you 
have the right type of parent-teacher educa¬ 
tion, you can develop the right type of board 
member who will serve on the board of educa¬ 
tion and see that the children get their just 
deserts. 

Then come the decisions in regard to money. 
You can’t have good schools unless you have 
money. Here was the disagreement. I am sorry 
in one way that James A. Garfield said that a 
school was a log with a teacher on one end 
and a student on the other end. We don’t 
need that log anj’ longer. We must have boards 
of education that will ask, of course within 
reason, for adequate school funds and we must 
have people intelligent enough in the com¬ 
munity and on the boards of education who 
will know what the community can stand in 
the way of school expenditures and not let the 
politicians and the manufacturers tell them 


what can be spent for the right kind of educa¬ 
tion. 

And then, of course, they must be read}’ to 
build, not logs for school houses, but beautiful 
edifices—and every child in these United 
States deserves a beautiful school building in 
which to spend his school days, not luxurious 
but beautiful. 

Where there is one beautiful school house 
there are ten thousand office buildings and a 
thousand banks and a hundred or several 
hundred warships. We can afford to have 
beautiful buildings for our children. In the end 
we should go out from the school, back into 
the homes, and eliminate the slums. So long 
as there are slums and slum children no nation 
has a right to hold up its head. 

.And then, and this is 
where we sometimes dif¬ 
fered a bit, we said that 
boards of education in the 
community should employ 
the highest type of men 
and women for teachers, 
trained in the best of edu¬ 
cational institutions, and 
the compensation should 
be adequate, so adequate 
that it will attract the right 
type of men and women to 
the educational profession, 
rather than to banking, business and the many 
other lines. And when I am talking about educa¬ 
tion, I am talking about recreation. A man or 
woman in education has a right to have enough 
money to live comfortably and not be worried all 
the time about his own existence and that of his 
children. 

There was one point that I thought was 
particularly destructive. One of the members 
of the conference said that he thought in his 
city there was some disagreement brought 
about by the unprogressiveness of certain 
teachers and that unprogressiveness was due 
to the fact that the older teachers who are 
on tenure weren’t progressive enough—they 
weren’t willing to change their ideas. I say 
in general that is not so. It might be so in 
many cities but I know that the teachers in 
my state, and I know many of them, in general 
are teachers who stand for the best things in 
education. 


"We may expect that in the future the 
public school system . . . will provide ex¬ 
pert direction of social, educational and 
recreational activities for people of all 
ages—for children out of school hours, 
for youth awaiting employment, and for 
adults who will have much leisure time 
at their disposal. The education of par¬ 
ents in the proper rearing of children 
and in methods of cooperation with the 
school will become a responsibility of 
the school." — Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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I know that the security that tenure gives 
them is one of the greatest safeguards that we 
ha\ e for edueatlon. A teacher who is sure of 
her ])osition doesn’t have to worry lest some 
little ])olitician or selfishly interested ])erson 
say, ‘'If you don’t do this, you have got to 
worry about your job.” A teacher who is sub¬ 
ject to that sort of domination is no kind of a 
teacher t(j have near my child. 

\'cs, my friends, education for the abundant 
life is here in some places, but only in a few 
[daces. W’e have got to understand this: That 
education which gives a child a chance to really 
e.x[)rcss himself, to gro^v into life, has only 
just begun. \\’c arc only in the morning of 
life and the vast day stretches out before. We 
must concern ourselves for the education of 
our children if we want to have education for 
the abundant life. 

Problems of Board Members Responsible for 
Recreation and Park Services 

By Mrs. P.m’l RkvkkK Rey.volds 
lyt'stcheslcr Couitly Recreation Commission 
iVhile Plains, New York 

T here seems to be a univer.sal agreement that 
.somehow there must be better coordination of 
all educational, recreational and cultural ser- 
\'iccs. This must come about in order that the 
equijtmcnt of jaiblic schools, community cen¬ 
ters, jilaygrounds, churches and park facilities 
may be fully and wisely used. 

The jioint was made that the jiublic pays 
for juiblic buildings and that it has a right to 
demand full use of these buildings; that a 
school building docs not belong to the school 
board, the church parlors to the minister or a 
community center to the manager. Insofar as 
public or private funds have been given for the 
erection of a [ilant, that jilant belongs to the 
(leople of the community. The money invested 
by the communit)' in its erection is wasted 
when it is idle. 

'I'he necessity of educating the tax [layers 
who demand service of the [itiblic schools not 
covered by their budgets must progress to the 
[loint where we will "tell the world” not only 
what we want but that we arc willing to pay 
for what we want through ottr taxes. 

Several [lersons suggested the value of rota¬ 
tion of officers of commissions. The question 


of what standards board members might be 
ex[)ectcd to have in carrying out the recrea¬ 
tional [irojects presented a difficult problem. 
Hut executives and board members [iresent 
seemed to feel that between the background 
of local ex[icrience of the board members and 
the training and ex[)crience of the executives, 
standards weie developing and crystalizing. 

The need for community understanding, not 
only in order to secure funds either [lublic or 
[irivatc, but for getting as many people as 
possible to use the resources offered, can best 
be secured by a recreation board or commis¬ 
sion which works actively and which is not 
sim[)ly a group to a[)prove work [ilanned and 
carried out by the siqierintendcnt. The view 
was exqiressed that a siqierintcndent, if he is 
conqietent, has technical knowledge which the 
ordinary hoard member docs not possess. In 
securing public support, however, and in help¬ 
ing to inter[iret local recreation service, active 
boards are indis[)cnsil)le. 

The debt which local [)ark and recreation 
boards owe to the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation for its leadership in many sections of 
the country was repeatedly expressed. 

The group also seemed to agree that the 
word recreation was not the final term for the 
work which we arc doing. It seems too trivial 
a word to cover the needs of pco[de who want 
to read difficult chamber music in a congenial 
group: "’ho like making a local survey; enjoy 
studying the mechanics of writing: get fun 
out of learning to build an engine or develop 
a [ihotograpii. We need to find some word all- 
inclusive for all the joj's which we know, in 
what arc theoretically our hours off. 

Comradeship Through Social Recreation 

By E. O. IIariu.x 

General Board of Christian Education 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Nashville, Tennessee 

T his groi i’ concerned itself chiefly with social 
recreation for the two sexes together. Such 
questions as the following emerged in the dis¬ 
cussion ; How do you get men to attend these 
social affairs? What arc the activities in which 
men arc most interested? What are types of 
actintics in which women are most interested? 
Is social dancing social recreation? Can such 
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activities as sketching, 
apple paring, and the like 
provide social recreation 
for large groups? To what 
extent should we use or- 
ganizatons already func¬ 
tioning? To what extent 
shall the group itself par¬ 
ticipate in the planning? 

\\'hat should a program 
of social recreation do for 
the individual? 

Several things were 
evident as a result of the 
discussion: 

First, that even professional recreation lead¬ 
ers are in danger of regimenting people into 
stereotyped forms of recreation because it is 
the simpler and more obvious thing to do. 

Second, that there is great need for broaden¬ 
ing the average leader’s conception of the pos¬ 
sibilities in social recreation for helping people 
to find abundant life. Stuart Chase, in a recent 
magazine article, said, “The battle is on be¬ 
tween those people who know the ^•alues of 
life and the high-pressure fraternity that would 
fill life full of jumping jacks.’’ 

Third, that if we would help people find the 
greatest satisfactions and benefits from social 
recreation we must help them broaden, deepen 
and enrich life by helping them find a great 
variety of worth while interests. High-level 
fellowship can only be had where the members 
of the group have mutual high-level interests. 

Fourth, that there is great necessity for a 
well-planned program of continuing activities 
in any situation where the leaders desire to 
build the spirit of friendliness. Sporadic efforts 
will not suffice. Fellowship is a matter of time 
—time spent in happy activities together. 

Fifth, that in order to interest people in a 
well-rounded program of social recreation it is 
necessary to take evident and potential inter¬ 
ests into account. 

Sixth, that it is necessary to have whatever 
groups you want to reach represented in the 
planning of the particular activity. 

Practical suggestions were made about find¬ 
ing fellowship through such activities as 
sketching, handcrafts, reading, discussions, 
folk-dancing, apple parings, dramatics, table 
•games, parties, banquets, bonfire rallies, hikes. 


community sings, stunt 
nights, roller skating, re¬ 
creation institutes, hobby 
clubs and rural-urban 
choruses. 

In conclusion let it be 
said that social recreation 
must be social. That isn’t 
as simple as it sounds. 
Check up on }'our activi¬ 
ties to see whether or not 
they have achieved a high 
degree of sociable spirit. 
Social recreation should 
build a happy spirit of 
friendliness in the group so that each member 
spontaneously shares his joy with all the 
others. 

The spirit desired is the spirit exjiressed in 
Scout Jack Crawford’s poem: 

“If a bit o’ sunshine hits you 
After passin’ of a cloud— 

If a fit o’ laughter gits you 
And your spine is feelin’ proud. 

Why up agin’ and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 

For the minute that you sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you.” 

How to Provide Recreation More Adequately 
For Women and Girls 

By Floyd Rowe 

Director, Bureau of Physical Welfare, 

Boat'd of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

HE meeting was presided over by Mrs. Ellen 
S. Woodward, Director of Women’s Work, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
So much interest was shown in this meeting 
that an overflow crowd necessitated moving 
to a larger room. The program was divided 
into six sections, eaph with a discussion leader. 

Miss Dora Dodge, Director of the Wor¬ 
cester (Massachusetts) Girls’ Club, pointed 
out some of the problems in working with 
underprivileged girls. In her opinion the pro¬ 
vision made for girls up to 15 years is the 
weakest spot in the program. Little girls are 
less spectacular than boys, don’t “gang up” 
or get into trouble; therefore they are not 
provided with an adequate program of skills 
instruction during their earliest years. In deal¬ 
ing with girls 15 years and over, leaders often 
fail to provide the right program, forgetting 
that the girls want activities \vith boys. 


There were many occasions at the Con¬ 
gress when the delegates gave a demon¬ 
stration of comradeship through social rec¬ 
reation. A play hour was conducted by 
Robert Murray of the Association's staff 
on the opening evening and a period of 
social dancing was arranged for Wednes¬ 
day evening. Following other evening ses¬ 
sions, however, groups of delegates as¬ 
sembled for informal periods of social rec¬ 
reation at which there were a free exchange 
and demonstration of new games, dance 
figures and other social activities. 

A bulletin describing the games used at 
the play hour is available on request from 
the Association. 
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Miss l\uth Swczcy, Director of Recreation 
in Wilkes-Barre (Pennsylvania), discussed the 
selection and training of women workers, 
esi)ecially those provided through the F.E.R.A. 
Directors must first find leaders—then build 
programs around them. Through F. E. R. A. 
leaders we can demonstrate the needs and 
values of a wider recreation program for girls 
and women. We must "sell” recreation for 
girls to our community now, looking toward 
the day when we will need local funds to sup¬ 
plement money from federal sources. Lead¬ 
ers must provide activities for girls and boys, 
men and women together. F. F. R. A. leaders 
show a real professional spirit and response 
to training. 

Mrs. H. R. Harvey, Director of Recreation 
in Lansing (Michigan), opened the discussion 
on activities for industrial girls and older 
women. The program for girls in industry 
must be an evening program, preferably out of 
doors and as active as jiossible. Reference was 
made to the phenomenal growth of softball, 
with highly competitive teams playing under 
flood lights before thousands of spectators. 
This interest is a challenge to all women lead¬ 
ers to provide adequate direction to girls’ 
athletics. Lack of such trained leaders presents 
a serious problem. Although most industrial 
girls prefer active games and sports, older 
women want varied activities, gymnastics, 
music, dramatics, handcraft and social activi¬ 
ties. 

Miss Edith Gates, Director of Health Educa¬ 
tion, National Board of the Y. W. C. A., 
presented the results of a two year study of 
interests and participation of young employed 
girls in physical activities. It was found that 
girls arc interested in many jihysical activities 
but that lack of facilities and the high cost 
keep them from participating. Older girls 
hesitate to attcmi>t learning new skills, there¬ 
fore little girls shotdd be taught skills in pre- 
()aration for their later play hours. Girls shotild 
learn games where two or three may partici- 
()atc, such as golf and tennis, rather than place 
too much cmi)hasis on team gameS of high 
organization. 

M iss Ethel Worth, State Director of Recrea¬ 
tion with the Extension Service in New Hamp¬ 
shire, disctissed recreation for rural woincn 
from eight to eighty years of age. Activities 


range from folk dancing to simple equipment 
games and from motion songs to coordination 
stunts. Camps from three to six days in length 
give the women freedom from household cares 
and provide opportunities in nature study, 
games, singing, dramatics, swimming and 
boating. Youth conferences for girls and boys 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
years train young people in recreation insti¬ 
tutes. Requests, chiefly from women, are being 
received for singing schools, play festivals and 
grange programs. 

Miss Ethel Perrin of the American Child 
Health Association and the Women’s Division, 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, em¬ 
phasized the importance of standards for girls’ 
athletics. There is a need for wider under¬ 
standing of these standards on the part of 
enthusiastic but untrained leaders on F.E.R..^. 
projects. 

In summarizing the discussions, Mrs. Wood¬ 
ward called attention to the following points 
whicfi need attention: 

1. More recreation for girls and women of 
all ages and fuller use of all available facilities. 

2. Absolute necessity for recreation leaders 
to “sell” the program for women and girls to 
the various communities. 

3. More projects for the employment of 
women under F. E. R. A. “Remember the For¬ 
gotten Woman.” 

4. More imagination in the planning of pro¬ 
grams for girls and women. "They all want 
romance.” 

5. Most important of all—with the probable 
decrease in federal funds we must see that 
local communities help in providing funds to 
match federal allotments. 

Higfilights of the Meeting 

1. Teach skills to little girls. 

2. Provide boy and girl programs for girls 
over fifteen years of age. 

3. Pick your leaders—then build your programs. 

4. Provide more facilities at less cost. 

5. “Sell” the girls' and women's program to 
your community. 

6. Get older women into the program. 

7. Look out for dangers in girls’ athletics. 

8. Emphasize the high standards of the N. A. 
Ai F, irt athletic competition. 

9. Find ways of securing local funds to sup¬ 
plement federal funds. 
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What Services On Hobbies Should Local Recreation 
Departments Be Prepared to Give? 

By E. Daxa Caulkixs 

Su/’erintciidciil 

U'csli'hi'stcr Couii'y licccation Comtnhs'wn 
White Plains, X. 

A S WE faced this subject, we were conscious 
of the fact that recreation leaders are some¬ 
what in the position of having to set their 
sails to catch the breeze from a wild wind whicli is 
starting but with the starting of which they had 
perhaps very little to do. We went further than 
that and considered that in addition to catching 
the breeze—if a wild wind can be gotten hold of 
—we should try to influence that wild wind and 
give it some direction .so that for the masses of 
our people this hobby of wild wind may result in 
not simply upsetting people but in making for 
progress. 

We didn't attempt a final definition of the word 
hobby. However, we did recognize the fact that if 
that word is going to mean something, it must be 
used with more definiteness and there must be 


some limitations put upon the field which it covers. 
Then we had two or tliree suggestions to offer. 

A hobby is an absorbing interest, something 
which can be carried on alone, which doesn’t re¬ 
quire group organization. Most of the discussions 
of hobbies have inferred that they include pri¬ 
marily things and the collecting of things, but we 
don't think that the ultimate definition of hobbies 
will be limited to those fields. 

A warning flag was run up that hobbies may be 
vicious. We didn’t decide that golf w'as a hobby 
but at the same time we do know that there have 
been many instances w'here interest in the game 
of golf has become so absorbing that we have had 
our golf widows and our golf orphans. In some 
instances—in many instances, perhaps—such a 
selfish absorption in one activity has been harmful 
to the balanced development and enjoyment of the 
life of the individual and has caused annoyance 
to his friends and relatives. 

I am reminded of a little story of the Chamber 
of Commerce secretary w'ho was “batting" for the 
agricultural expert at a meeting of farmers. He 
knew about business but he didn't know much 


In such classes adults are being trained 
in skills which may later become hobbies. 



Courtesy Nctv )’orh State Hoard of Edueatioii 
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about fanning. Tlie subject to be diseussed was, 
■‘The Culture of tlie X'elvet Hean.” He was able 
to read the jjajter that the agrieultura! expert liad 
sent for liim to deliver in his absence but after 
he had finished, one of the farmers raised the 
question, “When do you plant the velvet bean?" 

He had no idea in the world as to what he 
should say but he had to give some kind of an 
answer so he said, “Well, you ))lant it early.” 
Then observing that that didn’t seem quite to 
.satisfy his audience, to be definite he said, “Rut 
brother, not too early.” 

So hobbies should be absorbing, but not loo 
absorbing. 

We decided that it is not a matter for a ]ntblic 
reereation department to prontote or stir up inter¬ 
est in the expensive hobbies such as yaehting, 
collection of antique furniture and so on. 

The point was ntade that in this swing toward 
hobbies we are really following a tendeney whieh 
is geiteral in our ntovement, and that is of swing¬ 
ing away from events toward sen-ices. The topic 
is, “What services on hobbies should local depart¬ 
ments be ]irepared to give?" I will go over 
briefly some of the services that are being ren¬ 
dered and which we felt should be rendered by 
pitblic departtnents of recreation. 

In the first ])lace. it shoitid provide places and 
spaces where hobbies may be cultivatefl, to be 
continued elsewhere iti the home, the backyard, 
the cellar and so on. and also eqitiinnent and 
materials for the joint use of many. This service 
may be either free, if ])rovided from tax fund.i. 
or the individual tising the etptipment itiay be 
cx))ected to pay a share of the cost. 

/\ secottd service is that of pttblicity, ])ublishing 
by press, radif), special |)rinted leaflets and so oit 
information concerning the wide range of hobbies 
.ind examj)les of gre:it hobbies, local and world 
wide. 

It may alst) serve in the establishntent of sttrh 
.ictiviiies as hobby f:iirs. .-Xn intere.sting rciiort 
was given on a girls' hobby fair in Cincinnati with 
.Til attemlance of seventeen thousand. .As many 
.if yon know, the Chictigo Recreation neiiartment 
has conditrted a rather elaborate 
demonstration of the actual inakiitg 
of things at the Chicago b'air. 

.\nother tyjie of service which 
has been rendered and whicb we 
felt should be rendereil. is training 
cbildren as well as adults in classes 


or by other informal methods, iti tho.se skills 
which may not immediately result in hobbies but 
which may later become hobbies. 

Of course there is ito such thing as a new 
hobby for an individital. Nothing becomes a hobby 
with an individual unless it is old with him and 
most hobbies involve some considerable degree 
of skill which has to be cultivated over a con¬ 
siderable period. 

The matter of clitb organization for coopera¬ 
tion and exchange between individuals having the 
.satiie hohby was referred to yesterday in an 
interesting report of a survey of the hobby 
services provided by sixty-eight recreation depart¬ 
ments in cities and communities. The outstanding 
services—the services most commonly rendered— 
were; First, the ))romotion and guidance of hobby 
interests; second, the provision of shops and other 
])laces for hobby activities; third, the provision 
of materials, either free or at cost, affecting a 
.saving to the individual through wholesale buying. 

1 think that I had better just give you a final 
stiggestion as to sources for fitrther iti formation 
on this subject. Mention was trade of the National 
Recreation .Association's bulletin Number 3010; 
of the very interesting and detailed diagrams and 
descriptions of methods of itiaking things which 
have been jirejiared by the Chicago Park Depart- 
meitt: and of the pitblications distributed at a 
low price by the Leisttre League of America with 
head(|itarters in Rockefeller Center. New A'ork. 

Recreation That Builds Home and Family Life 

Ry .'Ik.s. J.\mi;s Humpuries, Jr. 

.Sliilf Pccriuilion Chairiiuin. ,V. J. Congress of Parents 
and Teaehers. Monlt-ale, N. J. 

M rs. iv.Mi UEERI.VG exjiressed the need of 
defnting the term hoitie in tenns of present 
day ex))erieitce. She said : “The honte today 
is not a solidified section of comtmttiity life, but 
a highly eitergized atom cajiable of an infitiite 
amount of power for growth or deterioration of 
its individtial tnembers. It can be effective only 
as a foutidation itimti which to build eitrichitients 
of life for its ntemliers. together 
with that strength which will enable 
its iitdividitals to face life and 
theittselves clearly and courage¬ 
ously." .She stated that parent lead¬ 
ership itt hoitie recreatioti should 
take only the following forms: 


Several of fhe publica¬ 
tions on hobbies referred 
to by Mr. Caullcins In his 
report of the section 
meeting on this subject 
are reviewed in this issue. 
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a. Setting the stage for play. 

b. Exposure to opportunity for individual play 
development. 

c. Suggestion, without parental domination. 

Mr. W. C. Batchelor suggested that a depart¬ 
ment of recreation may assist in home play 
through the development of: 

a. Home play campaigns. 

b. Demonstration of home play activities. 

c. Stimulation of interest through publicity and 
personal contact. 

d. Discussion groups. 

e. Leaders’ training institutes. 

f. Give the parent successful experience in 
leadership. 

Clayton Jones stated: “In congested districts a 
community center is neccessary to supplement 
family recreation within the house itself. A com¬ 
munity center can furnish lubrication of family 
tensions through family play nights and festivals. 
The community center definitely aids in the edu¬ 
cation and Americanization of the foreign born 
parent so that a more sympathetic understanding 
of the home play need is developed. 

“The segregation of the sexes in play activities 
during adolescence results in a lack of mutual 
interest and is a definite barrier to marital ad¬ 
justment and happiness.” 

Frank P. Beal pointed out that any successful 
family recreation must contain the element of 
humor. 

From the discussion was developed the opinion 
that recreation for the home must enlarge the 
vision, strengthen the body, counteract the over- 
stimulation of the ])rescnt day, normalize the 
emotions, draw out individual interests, bring 
happiness, create a spirit 
of unity of purpose 
and have a .sense of 
humor. 

Concrete suggestions 
for home play activities 
included pujjpct making, 
sketching, d ramatics, 
ping pong, music, check¬ 
ers, chess, card games 
that arc alive, work 
shops, laboratories, gar¬ 
dens, nature study in 
own garden, camp fires 
in rear yard, crafts, read¬ 
ing, conversations and 
children. 


Zestful Living Through Music 

By a. D. Zanzig 

Director of Music Scnice 
Xatioiiat Recreation School 
SCIO York, X. r. 

I THi.xK THAT a report on music can be rather 
a burden, rather a vexation, because it is so 
easy to make music that to talk about it is 
sometimes rather tantalizing, especially among 
these people here who make it so easily. 

Our meeting to discuss the problems with rela¬ 
tion to music was especially widely representative. 

The public schools were represented, though not 
officially, the National Federation of Settlements, 
also the Young W’omen’s Christian Association, 
the churches, the Boy Scouts of America and the 
Russell Sage Foundation. In addition, we had the 
Director of the Professional Division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, direc¬ 
tors of some of the largest and most important 
F. E. R. .A. music projects in the country, and a 
good many of our own municipal recreation work¬ 
ers. I think it especially interesting that so many 
interests were represented at our meeting. 

The Chairman, Henry S. Drinker, Jr., was and 
is an ideal amateur. He is a prominent lawyer of 
Philadelphia and I can speak of him because I 
think that what I say of him presents in part 
what the meeting accomplished. His acquaintance 
with and love for the best music is greater even 
than I have found among most professional 
musicians. He sings and plays himself. He has a 
family of four children. The parents and children 
play and sing together just for the love of music. 
Friends and neighbors gather often at his home to 
sing together some of 
the best music. He is a 
very happy man. 

One of the first points 
that was brought out was 
the scope of music in 
recreation and this is best 
exemplified by the 
musical activities of the 
chairman in his own 
home—though he didn’t 
speak of it. someone else 
did — where they sing 
simple folk music and 
the Bach B Minor Mass, 
their tastes extending 
from the very simplest 


The general singing at the Congress was fhe 
best ever as well as fhe most ever. By eight 
o'clock each evening, and sometimes even before 
then, a large group of people were gathered for 
singing though the scheduled time for this to 
begin was 8:15, and on a number of evenings 
people gathered around the piano after the meet¬ 
ing and sang and danced until past midnight. 

The song leaflet issued especially for the Con¬ 
gress, with its Generous Fiddler, the Galway 
Piper and about thirty other songs, was evidently 
the most attractive collection that we have yet 
used. It was entitled Songs Easily Learned and 
Long Remembered. Any one who was at the 
Congress must have been amazed at how easily 
learned the songs were. Another Congress will 
be needed to show whether they have also been 
long remembered. 
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music to tlic most profound and advanced—all 
done for the sheer joy of it—and from the most 
mixlest skill to the most advanced skill (on the 
part of a few people). Despite these differences 
in skill, all can sing happily together. 

And another important point was the age range 
in Mr. Drinker’s own group—his own children 
and also elderly peojile— childhood to old age. 
Unlike the pleasures of some other recreational 
activities, the pleasure of music grows deeper and 
more radiant as we grow older. 

The chairman opened the meeting with a de¬ 
claration of pleasure that it was sponsored by the 
National Recreation Association and not by the 
National Amusement Association. He ])resented 
at once the question as to how the most can be 
made of the relief funds that are now available 
for the engagement of unemployed musicians. 
That is a provision which can be very fortunate, 
as you know. How can these funds be made to 
have the most constructive and lasting influence? 

He suggested that we take a long-range view, 
that there was coming a bigger field than ever for 
intelligent teaching and leadership of amateurs, 
or would-be amateurs, and that there was an in¬ 
creasing desire for music as a way of life and not 
as a means of display and of concerts. 

The first point brought out in the discussion 
of the question as to how the most could be made 
of this emergency aid that we are to have was that 
just as our aim in charity has changed from that 
of merely giving to the needy to helping to make 
them self-supporting, .so our aim in recreational 
mu.sic should be not merely to give music to iieoplc 
through concerts, but to help them make them¬ 
selves musically .self-supporting. 

This has nothing to do with money. In other 
words, the power of unemployed musicians 
should to the utmost jiossihle be directed towards 
leading and teaching people to make and enjoy 
music themselves, rather than toward merely 
giving them more concerts, though the latter, if 
good, can be valuable also if good opportunities 
for growth in understanding and appreciation of 
music are being offered at the .same time. 

The first difficulty to l>c overcome in carry¬ 
ing out this idea has been due to the attitude—1 
-supjiosc in many cases, perhaps in all cases, a 
necessary attitude—on the part of the general 
relief administration and in some casc.s due to 
pressure from the musicians’ unions. That is, the 


relief administrators want to employ as many 
people as possible and as promptly and easily as 
possible and so have the idea of giving all of the 
money to forming and maintaining orchestras 
and bands. The unions like this idea also. 

Two years ago in New York City, of $500,000 
made available for relief through education and 
other general cultural enterprises, $250,000 was 
set aside for New York City and fifty per cent 
of that amount was designated for music. Three 
hundred and seventy-five performers were en¬ 
gaged at once at fifteen dollars a week to play in 
orchestras and bands. Fortunately, a little later, 
Mrs. McFarland was put in charge and she man¬ 
aged to get authority to employ fifty teachers. 
There are now about a thousand musicians em¬ 
ployed through the New York City project, and 
496 are performers, and 496—the same number 
by a coincidence—are teachers and leaders. 

The next question at our meeting was “How 
to choose leaders and teachers and to train them ?’’ 
And such qualities as taste, knowledge, imagina¬ 
tion, initiative and love of the job and of the 
people, were brought out. An obstacle to such 
choice of leaders is the kind of people who are 
on unemployment relief. 

One ])er.son brought out the difficulties of get¬ 
ting jobs for ten drummers and five pianists. 
Three of them couldn’t read music; they just 
“faked" it and that isn’t a bad term in this case. 
He was also given a trombone jjlayer who had a 
persecution complex, and he brought out the fact 
that this was easily understandable after you 
heard him play. 

There is a good deal of training needed for 
these unemployed musicians. Among them are 
unemployed school music teachers, ])cople who 
have l>een trained to teach mu.sic in schools. They 
are the most likely peo]>le but even they need 
training in the approach to adults and in the re¬ 
creational attitude. 

Leaders and teachers should ojjcrate through 
existing organizations as far as possible, rather 
than merely start new ones. 

We discus.sed not only the E. R.A., and the 
leadership through the E. R. A., but also volunteer 
leaders. number of interesting points came up, 
but since we are to have a continuation of these 
in the tnectiug this afternoon, we invite you all 
to come to hear the rest of this report. 
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Is It Desirable for the Recreation Movement in the 
United States to Further Special Types of Rec¬ 
reation Which Require Less of Leadership and 
Organization? How Can This Be Done? 
What Are the Activities for Adults Which 
Practically Run Themselves? 

By Fraxk S. Lloyd 

Associate Professor of Education 
.Veil' York Unk’ersity, Nezu York. N. 

A NUMBER 01' major issues were brought to 
the attention of the conference. A brief 
summary of these follow: 

I. It is necessary that there be created a changed 
concept concerning recreation. The panel and the 
door indicated that perhaps the most important 
problem confronting the recreational movement 
at this time is the creation in the minds of the 
people of a felt need for recreational programs. 

2. The question of organization for the future 
was raised. The consensus of opinion was that it 
was not a question of over-organisation, but how 
we might organize so that we will move into new 
areas and give an indirect supervision for post¬ 
adolescence and a direct supervision for pre¬ 
adolescence. It is important that the organization 
to be set up shall work from below upwards 
rather than from above downward. 

3. It was indicated that the oittcomes initst be 
greater than the activities themselves. That the 
outcomes of the promotion and programs must be 
the development of a more abundant life, and that 
the mere provision of facilities and activities 
would not necessarily insure this. While it would 
be desirable to take a leaf out of the European 
book of recreation in the promotion of an attitude 
and desire for recreation, we must avoid very 
definitely a laisses-faire attitude and must utilize 
the opportunities presented for the promotion of 
desirable citizenship. 

4. The question was raised 
as to what should be the 
function of the professional 
leadership in the newer de¬ 
velopments of recreation. 

The discussion from the floor 
definitely indicated that this 
leadership certainly involves 
titilization more definitely of 
lay leadership and an increas¬ 
ing democratization in plans 
of organization. 


Softball Problems — Hearings on Present Situation 

By Dr. John Brown, Jr. 

Secretary, Dcfartmcnt of Physieat Education 
The Xationat Cotiiicil of the M. C. A. 

Nezi' York, X. 

T he eighty deleg.vtes who attended this ses¬ 
sion reported an amazing increase in the game 
of softball during the past year. There were 
more participants and more teams. Formal and 
informal leagues and tournaments were organized 
in all parts of the country. This increase was 
beyond the fondest dreams of any advocate of 
this particular game a few years ago. It was 
present in all sorts of institutions, affecting all 
ages and both sexes. Inter-city, district, state and 
national tournaments were held. 

In the national tournament held in Chicago, 
promoted under the auspices of the Amateur Soft- 
ball Association of America, forty-six qualifying 
teams participated, representing over thirty dif¬ 
ferent states and Canada. You can get some idea 
of the local interest in that game when I tell you 
that one hundred and twenty-one policemen were 
assigned to handle the crowd attending it. 

It may be a little beside the point, but at least 
it indicates the interest from a certain point of 
view that one individual donated a trophy costing 
eleven hundred and twenty-three dollars to be 
given to the winner after a series of competitions. 
The national association which promoted this 
particular tournament was the outgrowth of a 
meeting held in Chicago two years ago, convened 
by the National Softball Association. At this 
meeting thirty-six different states and Canada 
were represented and a committee was organized 
which attempted to codify the existing rules. 

I have referred to two different national bodies 
—the National Softball Association and the 
Amateur Softball Association of America. The 
former is sponsored primarily 
by manufacturers interested 
in promoting the game be¬ 
cause of their desire to sell 
equipment. It is interested in 
promoting inter-city games 
between professional teams 
with one team in each city. 
The Amateur Softball Asso¬ 
ciation of America, on the 
other hand, is a different or¬ 
ganization with a different 


The widespread popularity of softball is 
indicated by the Recreation Year Book 
for the year 1933 when 663 cities re¬ 
ported this activity. Two hundred and 
seventy-six of these cities indicated the 
number of different individuals partici¬ 
pating in the game which was 352,352. 
This number exceeded that reported for 
any other team game including baseball 
in which 279,654 individuals were re¬ 
ported as participating in 279 cities. 
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set ut otTieers. It is interesteil in all-star amateur 
s))orts in cities on the ])art of ail sorts of teams 
re))resentinf; local communities. 

The riaygroiind Baseball Committee of the 
•Vational Keereation Association has functioned 
since 1923 in the promotion of the game, ])artic- 
nlarly along the lines of rules standardization. It 
teas recently enlarged to include representatives 
of other national agencies interested in this sport 
and is now known as the Joint Rules Committee 
on Softball. It is continuing its efforts towards 
accej)tance of one standardized set of rules. This 
committee is jirimarily intercsied in stimulating 
interest in keeping the game recreational, amateur, 
as a neighborhood event, contributing to whole¬ 
some community play for all. It is representati\'e 
of the national organizations interested in this 
.s))ort and has formulated the rules from this point 
of view. 

Now, attcmj)ting to summarize some of the 
things that develoi)ed in our conference. I would 
.say that softball is not now for softies. It has 
.shifted from being a game of many names, some 
of which were bad names, like “kitten” ball, 
inijjlying that it had nine deaths. In jjassing, you 
may he interested in knowing that the official rules 
now call for seven rather than nine innings. It 
is no longer going to be known as indoor baseball 
or diamond ball or night hall, but softball. We 
ho])e instead of many there will be but one set 
of rules, which, of course, may be adapted to suit 
local e(|uipnient conditions. 

This game has not h;id any iKircnt. It has been 
on tile iloorste]) of many organizations, clamoring 
for admittance but no one has taken it in. It is 
noi\ being taken in and it is going to be fostered 
and we ho])e that it will grow u)) as a member of 
the family of real play anil recreative activities 
in all communities. 

Ileretoforc. this game has been going nowhere. 
W e believe now that it is really starting to go 
places, with one name, one game, one set of rules. 
Sponsored by one joint committee rcjirescnting 
;dl of the national organizations interested in this 
sjiort. with one guide which will be the official 
handbook. 

l•'rom this 1 think that we as recreational work¬ 
ers can get the following suggestive jioints of 
view. The game will no longer Ik* classified as a 
tninor game: from our standpoint, it will be a 
major g.ame. It will not I>e ei.(rifitied to the play¬ 
ground but have its jilacc really in the neighbor¬ 


hood. We will not think of it as a kid's game but 
fur all age ranges, not only for boys but also 
for men and for girls and women. Not only will 
it be a daytime and twilight game, but also a night 
game. It is coming from obscurity into prom¬ 
inence, from being unorganized to being organized 
—not for the few but for the many. Continuing 
to be informal it will also be formal. 

The Joint Committee will be enlarged to rep¬ 
resent more of the organizations, all of which 
will be united in the revision of the rules which 
is now in process. It is hoped the rules will be 
universally accepted with a view to keeping soft- 
ball a community game of the jDCople, for the 
peojde. by the people, as a means of adding to 
their more abundant living. 

Public Camping—National, State, Municipal 
By Ctiaki-Us L.\mu 

S'rcrcliiry. of I’liiyiirotmds and Recreation 

Los Angeles. California 

T iik l•l,/\vGROl•.^'n idea was started with the 
sand jnlcs in a Boston yard in order to entice 
the small children off the streets and so pro¬ 
tect them and also save the nerves of the drivers 
of vehicles. It is now extendcfl to the camp idea 
the jHirpose of which is to entice persons to the 
mountains or valleys far removed from the traffic 
of the city and town and to save their nerves as 
well as those of the automobile drivers. 

Los .Angeles was the fir.st municipality to estab¬ 
lish cam|>s in the mountains on government prop¬ 
erty which was turned over to the city for public 
use as long as it was desired. Public camping is 
now encouraged by national, state, county and 
municipal authorities who realize the great bene¬ 
fits enjoyed by our people. Our government offi¬ 
cials are .setting aside millions of acres for parks 
and forest lands. 

The chairman of our grou]>. Miss Ruby M. 
Jolliffc, .‘sujierintend^iit. Canijiing Department, 
Palisades Interstate Park, Xew York, pointed 
out that there are various kinds of camps. First 
there is the cam]) selected hy the individual cam¬ 
per who follows a trail to a sjiot where he can be 
alone and enjoy the solitude of the valley or 
mountains, among the trees or by a lake or stream. 
.Sometimes the individual camper sets up a tent, 
clears a s()ot for a camp fire and remains for a 
certain span of time. Another type is the camp 
where the automobile camix-r stojis for a week¬ 
end, on a vacation trip or for a sojourn with his 
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family. Still another is the camp serving groups 
of congenial ])ersons, families or organizations 
from the city environment, eager for the big out- 
of-doors. 

Children accustomed to jday on the city streets 
and older jjeople whose recreational life has been 
limited to a narrow range of indoor activities often 
ask, “What shall we do in the mountains?” Public 
camps are filling a very great need for those who 
live in congested city areas. Public camping rep¬ 
resents a desire to go back to the land, whether 
It be a home or a ranch in the country. It is a 
going back to the Indian life from which this 
country has developed. 

The A.]rpalachian trail from Alaine to Georgia 
is an outstanding achievement towards the open 
life and the enjoyment of nature, aft'ording as it 
■does the opportunity to stop over night at con¬ 
venient lodges or cabins along the trail. 

Now how far can we 
depart, in ])ublic camp¬ 
ing, from normal forms 


of living? Equipment is necessary-—the camp 
must be clean and wholesome and afford proper 
comfort facilities. The camp must have pure 
water and tempting food. In deciding whether or 
not we should keep it primitive, it is im])ortant to 
remember that it is the change of environment 
that best mends the tired nerves and rebuilds or 
re-creates our being. 

The leadership of the camp needs to be different 
in each case. Plans are formed to fit the group 
and to avoid interference with the leisure of the 
camp life. 

'I'he question arises. “Why should we run a 
cam])’ Is the motive health or manners?” One 
may see the health value but not the manners. 
.Among the reasons advanced for public camping 
are that it is educational, recreational, and makes 
for health and happiness. It may be heaven or 
hell according to the plan. 

Air. Caulkins of WTst- 
chester County, New 
York pointed out that 


The Watchung Reservation with its facilities for 
boating, fishing, picnicking and camping at¬ 
tracts thousands of people from the nearby cities. 



Courtesy Union County, Sezv Jersey. Park C ominissicn 
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tiny have a camp capable of taking care of 250 
boys or girls, lie believes the essentials to a camp 
are the food, the water, the beds and hot showers. 
In the groiij) present were seven at whose camps 
hot showers have been installed. .At some camps 
the lakes or rivers are tised for swimming but in 
California this is not allowed because for the most 
part they arc tiscd for domestic and drinking 
purposes. 

The government through its transient camps 
for boys and men has this year cared for more 
than ’40,000 persons in 201 e.-imps in the moun¬ 
tains. The groups range in size from 30 to 3,000. 
rite older men are cared for in areas apart from 
those occupied by the younger groups. 

Persons may stay in camp as long as they de¬ 
sire. Those who are citizens of the state in which 
the camp is located receive eight cents per day 
from the state relief fnnds but the campers who 
are from out of the state are supported from the 
government allotment. The government provides 
funds for the capital outlay and administration 
Cfjsts. The sanitation of the transient camps and 
the foods are checked by the .State Ilctilth Pe- 
partment to insure a safe condition. The general 
opinion of the group w:is that the transient camps 
slu)ul(l pnn’ide a place for building up the morale 
of the men who are out of work and who are 
away from home. 

Otit of the 240,000 campers. 40,000 were 
transient girls or lone women. The women arc 
cared for through contract by a|)propriate agen¬ 
cies operated for women’s care. 

To meet the growing need and call for camj) 
life, the .Vational Recreation Association is train¬ 
ing leaders and fitting thc'-e persons to carry out 
plans to make a successftil cam]) life. 

.Some nnmicipalities are eondticting two forms 
of camps, one for the whole family and the other 
for boys or girls. 'I'hese are all under competent 
leadership and are conducted at a nominal cost 
per day or week. T.os .Angeles has conducied its 
camps successfully for twenty years, largely on 
a self-supi>orting basis. The mountain camps are 
valttable parts of the California recreation jiro- 
gram. .Mr. Rrilicrtson of Oakland [lointed out that 
unforttmately the citizens often do not know 
about the camp facilities that arc available and it 
was suggested that there be inorc nrwspaizer 
I'ublicity. 


Changes That Need To Be Made in Recreation 
During the Present Emergency Period — 
Changes in Program, Method and Content 

Bv Roy Smith Wall.xce 

Xalioiial Recreation Association 
.Vfii' )'ork, .V. r. 

T jikke \v.\s coMP.vR.^TivKi.v little disctission of 
recreation programs specifically for those who 
are tmemployed and dependent. One or two 
suggestions were specifically addressed, however, 
to that particular need and the suggestions were 
about as follows: 

That the unemployed need especially oppor¬ 
tunity to feel that they belong and that their 
personality counts. It was suggested that there 
were in recreation activities opportunities for 
them to e.xercise skills and leadership and to be¬ 
long in ways that would give them that sense 
of emotional status which is so essential. It was 
further suggested that many men, dependent and 
unemployed, need opportunities to get away from 
home, a place where constantly they are reminded 
of their inability to be economically successful. It 
was stiggested that many kinds of clubs with many 
kinds of activities helped for both of these speci¬ 
fic suggestions. 

The problem was considered on a more general 
basis in the thought that the word “emergency” 
might perhaps be cast into the discard and that we 
might recognize the fact that we are living and 
will contintte to live in a changed social order in 
which the fundamental needs of the people are 
about the .same now as they always will be, or 
have been : that with greater leisure there will be 
more opportunity, more zest, more energy, and 
we believe more desire for that which we recrea¬ 
tion folks and we educational folks have been 
talking about all of thc.se years—opportunities 
for creative expression in all of the rich phases 
of human nattire. 

These things have always constituted the real 
interests of men and women: Ciamcs and sports, 
music. <lrama, conversation, literature, curiosity, 
service. .All of these things have liecn the life of 
[icoiile. Our task is not to do something b.ised 
upon a different kind of human being but to ad¬ 
just our procedures because of the new opixtrtuni- 
ties whidi we arc now having. 

(Coiitiitui’d on f'ooc 






Preparing 

for 

Christmas 





By V. K. Brown 


I N EACH of the six districts into 

whicli the newly consolidated Comtesy Ti.e 

Chicago Park District field- 
houses have been divided, one of the larger build¬ 
ings has been chosen for a new sort of community 
enterprise—a community shop in which citizens 
are invited in family groups to join clubs for 
making handwrought Christmas gifts. Skilled 
leaders are assigned under a work relief educa¬ 
tional service grant to assist club members in mas¬ 
tering the technical processes. Competent educa¬ 
tional leaders are delegated to operate play groups 
for the younger children of parents who attend 
the working club sessions, so mothers, fathers and 
older children may devote their time to making 
whatever gifts they choose to work on; and game 
rooms and gymnasiums are open under supervi¬ 
sion to the intermediate aged children. 

The Entire Family Cared For 




Courtesy The .Architectural Record 


family Christmas tree. Following the example of 
the Westchester County shops, the whole series 
of club groups will work in the large assemble 
lialls ratber than in isolated units each in a separ¬ 
ate room. This affords an opportunity to stroll 
about the hall during any lull in the worker’s 
program, to observe what others are doing in the 
other crafts, to pick up hints as to patterns or 
designs which might help solve an undecided selec¬ 
tion and also to develop more of neighborly ac¬ 
quaintance than would be possible if each craft 
were separately housed. Under such a sociable 
arrangement, if Johnny is tooling a monogrammed 
brief case for father, he may find it necessary to 
tell Dad to keep away from the southwest corner 
of the room in any of his rambles, but this is a 
purely private adjustment within the family circle 


Relieved by these services of immediate atten¬ 
tion to the younger members of the family, father 
may make a whole Noah’s Ark of articulated toy 
animals, while mother is busy making dolls, 
tooled leather handbags, silk scarves or any of the 
other numerous objects which appeal to her as 
desirable gifts. Daughter may irreirare the family 
holiday greeting cards and 


and the general neighborliness of the venture need 
not suffer because of such occasional and personal 
necessities of secrecy. To promote the acquain¬ 
tance feature of the plan, name cards are being 
prepared for club workers to wear during their 
hours in the halls. 

Handbooks Provided for the Craftsmen 

The actual teaching of 


the elder son may either 
work with Dad on the me¬ 
nagerie or undertake on his 
own initiative a sailboat or 
scooter for his younger 
brother or a set of papier- 
mache decorations for the 


V. K. Brown, for many years Superintendent 
of Playgrounds and Sports with the South 
Parle Commissioners of Chicago, has been 
appointed Chief of the Recreation Division 
of the newly consolidated Chicago Parle 
District. Mr. Brown has long been a leader 
in the development of interesting, novel 
and artistic handcraft projects. 


the processes to workers re¬ 
quiring instruction is fur¬ 
ther facilitated by the hand¬ 
books on various crafts 
which have recently been 
worked out as the Leisure 
Hobby Series. These book- 
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Icis on arts, crafts and ine- 
chatiical subjects were made 
possi!)le tliroitfjlt last winter’s 
C.W’.A. jtroject. In tliis pro¬ 
ject the literature of each 
siil)jcct was scrutinized and 
indexed, exiteriinental sliojis 
were set tip for making tools 
and accessories, and for ]iur- 
sning the several processes 
of each sejtaratc craft. As fast as engineers, 
workers and volunteer consulting devotees of each 
hohhv agreed u])oii the jiracticahility of each in- 
dividtial ste]) in the process, artists :tnd drtifts- 
inen put that stej) into jneture rather than descri])- 
tive text, ])hoto-engravers made plates of these 
])ictnres and j^rinters ran the plates on the jirint- 
ing press to he comhined into the booklet series. 

This .series of illustrative texts now includes six 
Completed booklets on c|uilting. kite making, mak¬ 
ing of bird houses, fashioning of cardboard lan¬ 
terns of a decorative nature and of larger units 
to be mounted on boats and illuminated as \'ene- 
tian Xight floats, making’of model aintlancs, de¬ 
signing and making of masks and carnival cos¬ 
tumes. The booklets on doll tnaking, making of 
games boards, oti leather craft, silk painting using 
the Kraftrite colors in the I’icarelf ])rocess, various 
metal crafts, weaving, building home made atpia- 
ritims and various other undertakings, including 
the tnaking of the .articulated toys mentiotied 
below and totalling some seventy subjects, have 
not yet been linished and assembled. Ihtt the pre¬ 
paration of p.ages of instrticti\'e drawings for all 
of these subjects has been going forwtird and 
there are enotigh uinv ])rinted to alTord an illus¬ 
trated text on at least the fundamental processes. 

During the exhibit of the I’ark District at the 
( eutur\' of 1 *rttgress, th(‘s(* hobbies were also 
demonstrated by volunteer enthusiasts and per¬ 
sons interested in any one of thetn were itivited to 
register either their desire to join groujis to ])ur- 
stie these crafts as a cltib ]>rogr.'im, or their will¬ 
ingness, alrea<ly kiKiwitig something alnnit the 
crafts, to serve as vohinteer leaders. Letters have 
Uen mailed to all who registered their interest and 
it is felt that vulunteer workers will l>c assttred in 
sufficietit numbers to guarantee the success of the 
undertaking even though the relief stall is not .adt- 
fpiate f<ir iH-rsonal instruction of the large mitnlrcrs 
who are ex])ected to enroll in Uic six cctiters. The 
emiiloycd relief workers and volnntrcrs. together, 
will have the booklet series and iirinted images of 


itistrtictions from booklets as 
yet unassembled and uncotn- 
jileted. Since drawings made 
after the C.W’.A. booklet pro¬ 
ject ended have been made 
on tracing cloth, copies of 
these later drawings and of 
others which may still be 
prepared can be blneiirintcd 
and used as lesson sheets. 

New Craft Activities Being Developed 
■Among the teaching or leadershi]) ‘group as¬ 
signed to the ])roject there are several who have 
already develojied novel itlans for new activities. 
Some of them are artists who worked last win¬ 
ter on the original booklets and who meantime 
have thought of additional ways to use the pro¬ 
cesses they worked on at that time. To illustrate: 
One or two artists who were assigned to work on 
the booklet on making costumes and masks for 
c.-irnival “dre.ssing-U|)’’ devised an interesting 
method of making them. ’I'he process involved 
modelling a base in clay, ai)|dying hard oil to the 
dried clay, ])utting on a layer of wet newspaper 
over the greased clay stir face and stihse(|uently 
ai)plvitig four or live thicknesses of alternately 
colored, and ordinary, news|)rint pa])cr pasted 
down firmly to lit tightly over the clay mould. 
(Irdinary walliiajicr or flour ]iaste was used for 
this ptirpose. ’fhe artists conceived the notion 
that by the .same jirocess a set of distinctive 
Cliristm.'is tree decoratiotis might be made up, 
sandpapered smooth after drying, atid jiainted with 
either gloss lactpier or enamel, or even jiaintcd with 
che.-i]) oil or water color jiaiiit and then varnished. 
’I'hey believed such tree decorations would be 
highlv origitial in sh.ape, light in weight and at the 
.same time totigh enough in construction to be 
almost indestrtictible. 1 hey think these tree decor¬ 
ations are especially adajited to outdoor tree decor¬ 
ating, and have been designing tiovel and ajipro- 
priate shajies from which to cast moulds .so the 
workers inav themselves make sets of the chosen 
liatterns. ’I'liey have made uii patterns of modern¬ 
istic decorative shapes and arc platming figures, 
aiigel forms, Chris Kringles, Santas, cherubs, 
stars, and similar patterns quite difTering from 
the slatidard tree ortiamctits on the market. 

.Another idea is to use this paper and mould 
process to form frames or encasing patterns to 
hurround Christmas tree lights, |)crforating these 
framing iiattrrns with cut-out oitcnings .across 
which translucent oiled pajHjr or vellum may be 


Copies of five of fhe booklefs referred 
fo by Mr. Brown are now available af 35 
cents each from fhe Chicago Park Dis¬ 
trict, 57th Street and Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago, or from the National 
Recreation Association. The titles of 
these five booklets are: "Bird Houses of 
Today," "Kites," "Quilting," "Lanterns 
and Floats" and "Model Airplanes." 
Other booklets are now in preparation. 
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gummed to make small lanterns like stained glass 
windows in miniature. Siieli lanterns would vary 
the tree lighting, reduce glare and dress up the 
tree with multi-colored light patterns instead of 
the traditional electric lamps dipped in dyes. Out¬ 
door trees in particular, usually rendered almost 
invisible by brilliant lights which obscure the 
darker foliage, can be visualized as glowing with 
subdued lamps of stained glass window efifects, 
the white lamps inside giving sufficient illumina¬ 
tion to intensify the patterns, but the color en¬ 
semble not limited to the few hues which have 
heretofore served as lamp stains. The light units 
thcm.selves. being patterned lanterns, are not all 
of a single color as a dipped globe must be, but 
are rather a whole color composition. 

Making Dolls and Toys 

The same paper building-up process has been 
extensively used by our girls’ groups in making 
doll heads and even articulated doll bodies. One 
half of the head or body unit is made in its hol¬ 
low mould and when dried the two halves are 
trimmed, fitted and pasted together to form the 
completed head, body, arm, or leg. To make these 
moulds, the girls have scoured the stores for doll 
heads or shapes which they liked and from which 
they have made ordinary plaster of paris half¬ 
moulds. They are then able to produce as many 
replicas of the original head or body as they de¬ 
sire. We have an extensive set of such moulds as 
well as numerous patterns for cloth dolls. Some 
of the artists have been working out original pat¬ 
terns for these stuffed dolls, human figures, ani¬ 
mal figures, cute cock-eared puppies, kittens, rab¬ 
bits, elephants, etc., likely to prove dear to the 
juvenile heart. 

In the articulated cut-out toy field, workers 
have also been doing some original patterning and 
we have engaged the services of an expert me¬ 
chanic to carry the movement idea into new de¬ 
velopments. Roadside stands have familiarized all 
motorists with the walking figurine; the mechanic 
is working out simple connecting parts whereby 
the legs will animate upper body movements, as 
one example. Then there is the whole field of in¬ 
terlocking wheel and belt mechanisms for wind¬ 
mill, small motor, clock mechanism, shade roller 
or other spring power animation, with which to 
tinker. Ingenious older brothers, fathers and 
friends of the small boy may experiment in mak¬ 
ing such a gift. Carts and scooters, sleds and sail¬ 
boats, model iceboats, skiis, snowsbocs, building 


blocks, doll houses, doll bouse furnishings, tin can 
toy.s, bath-tub motorboats, tea ])arty tables, chairs, 
dishes of hand modeled potteries—the list is end¬ 
less, in which the mechanically minded or artisan 
inclined adult may make things suitable for gifts 
and himself revel in the making of them in his 
leisure time between now and Christmas. 

\\ e have several new types of weaving. A 
young marine on Fair duty near our booth at the 
Century of Progress during the summer taught 
our workers some new tricks in woven cord belts 
and other novelties. 3 \'c have picked up a num¬ 
ber of suggestions from visitors to our Fair booths. 
Houcr’comb weaves, lampshades, metal craft and 
leather work, batik, gesso picture frames, deco¬ 
rated boxes, book ends, candlesticks, trays, desk 
sets and the like are only a few of the things sug¬ 
gested. Pewter hammering, jewelry making, pot¬ 
tery, wood inlay—the list stretches on. 

Last summer a European visitor gave us a 
booklet on the subject of batik proces.sed Easter 
eggs, a ]:)easant art in middle Europe. The book¬ 
let was printed in Czechoslovakia. I sent it out to 
be translated and the mother of the translator 
went back to an old country trunk in her basement 
where she had kept some of the treasures of her 
girlhood, and brought forth several egg shells 
with the delicate traceries as fresh as when the 
patterns were laboriously dyed into them in the 
channels scraped in the wa.x coating years ago. 
Getting numbers of people into a common room 
doing all of the things we expect to see done in 
these shops will bring forth many an additional 
suggestion to further enrich the program. 

Tools and Materials Made Available 

The plan contemplates provision of some 
machine fools such as saws, drill presses, jig-saws 
and lathes for the wood working activities. We 
cx]3ect that one activity which calls for coopera¬ 
tion between a woodworking member of the 
family and the family artist will prove very popu¬ 
lar. The project is making out of hardwood, sets 
consisting of bracelets, belt buckle and coat or 
dress buttons to be carved with a uniform design, 
stained, colored, finished and mounted on an ap¬ 
propriate card for gift purposes. The lathes will 
also be busy on making tops, parts of articulated 
toys, bases for lamps, potteries and the like. The 
call has gone out for gifts of unused tools or 
mechanisms to supplement what equipment we 
already have. We may even find socially minded 
(Continued on page 455) 
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to Your Christmas Xdst 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH AND RECREATION 

DIGEST 

• This Magazine offers you twenty- 
odd articles a month, condensed from fifty 
leading publications in the fields of physi¬ 
cal education, health and recreation. Here 
is an economical means of obtaining the 
best thought and latest information in an 
easy convenient, readable form. 

• Every Recreation Worker should 
be a subscriber in order to keep up in rec¬ 
reation literature and the related subjects, 
health and physical education. 

• An Advisory Board of prominent 
educators guides the policy of the magazine. 

Editor, Cll.\RLnS D. GlAUQUE 


DjIc 

The DIGEST 
29 Exeter Street 
Boston. Massachusi-;tts 

Gtnllcnirn 

Kindly enter my lubxripiion to the DIGEST 
the introductoty luhicciption rjte ol one dollar 
I S 1.00) a year. 

I I Enrioied find one dollar. 

I I Pleaie rend me a hill. 

Name 

(Mr.. Mill, etc.) 

Addrcii 


A Contest for Children’s Plays 

T he Pai.o .Ai.to, California, Community Chil¬ 
dren's Theatre, a division of the tnunicipal 
recreation department, has been actively engaged 
in the production of children's plays for the past 
two years. I’ecause of the difficulty which has 
been e.xiiericnccd iti finding suitable material for 
Ijrodiiction, the advisory board is sponsoring a 
contest to stimulate the writing of plays for chil¬ 
dren. A first prize of $25, a second prize of $10 
and a third prize of $5 have been offered for the 
three best full-length plays for children. 

Following are the conditions governing the 
contest: 

I. Plays must be original, not adaptations, not 
hitherto produced, and must have a playing 
time not to exceed one and one-half hours. 

Although oi)erettas are not desired, inciden¬ 
tal music for dances or songs will be acceptable. 

2. All plays must be neatly typewritten on one 
side of the jiaper and bound with a folder. 
Plays must be submitted without the author's 
name. The author’s name and address are to 
be enclosed in an enveloj^e bearing only the 
title of the i)lay. Stami)s sufficient for the 
purchase of an envelope and the return of the 
manuscript must be enclosed if a return is de¬ 
sired. While every care is t.aken in the han¬ 
dling of all scripts, no rcsi)onsibility is as¬ 
sumed for loss. 

3. An entrance fee of $1.00 must accompany each 
and every tnanuscript. 

4. The Palo Alto Community Children’s Theatre 
reserves the right to produce, royalty free, any 
of the i)lays suhmitted, the title to all plays 
remaining with the author. 

5. This contest is ojicn to all, excepting only mem¬ 
bers of the Palo Alto Community Children’s 
Theatre staff and Advisory Hoard. There is no 
limit to the nuinlwr of entries each author may 
submit. 

6. in making the awards the judges will take into 
account the literary excellence of the play: its 
dramatic iiuality; its suitability and jiliahility 
as a production for children. 

7. In addition to the prize awards, each play¬ 
wright will receive criticisms from three com¬ 
petent judges for each i)lay submitted. 

8. This contest is oi>cn from January i, 1935 to 
March i. 1935. All entries to be considered 
must l)^ received before the closing date by 
^^rs. James A. Quinby, 640 Middlefield Road, 
Palo Alto. California. 
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Progress in the Art of Living 

(Continued from page 419) 

that is at least equal, I think, to a large degree of 
recreation. That is, we will have a considerable 
number of people who will have joy in their work. 

We are feeling our way to a program of de¬ 
centralized industries. We are in a region that is 
very much broken in topography, where there are 
little valleys among the mountains, little communi¬ 
ties of fifty, one hundred, one thousand people, 
where communities seldom can grow much larger 
because of the isolation in the mountains, physical 
isolation, although there are roads. 

If we can stimulate industries in that region so 
that instead of pulling people out of that beautiful 
environment, its hills, and its autumn colors and 
spring colors and beautiful climate, if instead of 
pulling them out into another Pittsburgh or an¬ 
other Detroit or Birmingham we can help to de¬ 
velop units of industry that are natural to in¬ 
dustry and yet can sit in those hills, we can, I 
hope, save the setting of a normal life which is 
very hard to replace in the environment of our 
large cities. 

In these various ways, wc arc working in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority with the economic 
life, I should say primarily, but we are hoping and 
believing that not as a by-product but as a neces¬ 
sary corollary to that, we are working toward a 
type of living, conditions of living, a training 
in living, and an inspiration in living, which is, I 
think, in harmony with the aims of the National 
Recreation Association. 


Planning Recreation in New Hampshire 

(Continued from page 423) 

and it is not possible to use for skiing the exist¬ 
ing summer trails, for the ski trails must be wider 
and must be cleared of all stumps and stubble. 
These trails open a new beauty for all outdoor 
enthusiasts because they afford an opportunity to 
go to the summits or to the tree line of several of 
our mountains, which has never before been pos¬ 
sible in the snowy days of winter. Shelters have 
been built along the trails and more will be added. 

“Snow trains.” as we call them, take thousands 
of visitors each week-end during the skiing season 
from Massachusetts and other states to the ski 
trails of New Hampshire. Each week a survey is 
made of the best skiing conditions and an an¬ 
nouncement is given on Friday of the destination 
of these trains. Equipment and instructors go 
along with the trains. 


This is the story in brief of New Hampshire's 
plan for the use of the leisure time of her citizens 
and her visitors. 

One thing I have not mentioned, and that is the 
engineering planning. The hope is that some day 
we will be able to rid our lakes and streams of 
pollution. It is our great hope that the adjoining 
states and the federal government may cooperate 
with us in clearing up inter-state rivers. This 
work should be carefully planned and approached 
conservatively but its accomplishment would 
mean a great deal to our generation and to those 
who are to come after us. The more I study into 
these problems, the more I am convinced that 
planning is an essential part of the problem and 
that planning in this field comes within the scope 
of man’s experience and knowledge. 

Our objective is conservation—conservation of 
our natural resources for the benefit of mankind 
in order that we may be better able to conserve all 
that is best in ourselves and develop all that is 
finest in our children. A happy and wholesome 
leisure is essential to the well-being of the human 
race. 
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Give pitching 

HORSESHOES IN THE 


A gift all sport lover* will appreciate the 
year round. Packed in brightly colored boxes. 
—either in pairs as illustrated or in sets of 
four with stakes in sturdy wooden boxes. 
However packed—Diamond Official Pitching 
Horeshoes are winners in the preference of 
both amateur and professional players. 


DIAMOND 

CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 GRAND AVENUE 

DULUTH. MINN. 
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U’UAT If/-: MEAN BY RECREATION 


What We Mean By Recreation 

(t outiuiicd from 424) 

!u-f(l of |il:iiiiiing re-crcaiional facilities. Until 
tliat time titerc were vacant lots and nnfenced 
domain almost anywltere, and it was assumed that 
tliat woiiUl be enough for all time. Now, how- 
e\er. we begin to appreciate that with the rapid 
growth of onr cities we shall have no adecpiatc 
l)lay spaces within walking distance, no forest in 
which to commune with nature, no beach or rocks 
where we may .see the breakers come in from the 
fK'ean; and that will continue to be the case unless 
we deliherately make reservations for future 
needs, so it is these stern facts which compel us 
to dis](lay ttrdinary foresight in planning for our 
future needs. 

In the foregoing, 1 have tried to summarize the 
facts which emphasize, first, how many-sided and 
coinidicnted the problem is; and second, how ini- 
portant it is in this time of crisis and economic 
reconstruction that we should plan intelligentlv 
to meet these needs. Without doubt it is one of 
the great problems of Xatictnal Planning, and yet 
for reasons I have intimated, it is just as had to 
overdo our ])lanning as not to do enough. 

'I'o many people the recreation problem seems 
simple. To them, certain phases of the subject 
loom most important. I'or e.xample, the major 
sports such as football, baseball, tennis or golf 
appeal tit a large majority: hunting and fishing to 
many more; but even after these are mentioned 
the needs of many are ignored. 

Those who see the subtler sides of the ipies- 
tion U'g and implore that the beauties of miture 
Ik- conserved and even let alone; and it is easy to 
see how, iti our eagerness to make everything ac¬ 
cessible to all the people from the crowded cities 
even to the wilderness, we may be destroying 
much that is beautiful, because our most treasured 
things lire frei|Uently apprecitited only by few and 
ma) be easily destroyed by the mob. 

.So 1 will close my pa|K-r by urging thorough 
and intelligent planning but |ilanning in which 
the most seasoned judgment and la-st (|ualilied 
]«-oplc shall be secured to study every branch of 
tin- subject. Ke-crcation in its highest sense is 
p.'irt of education. 

Oakland’s Christmas Pageant 

s;>aikl( as he watches the groupi of partiCipiAUtS 
dep.irtmg merrily tor home. He sought from the 
ihrectors the values of the pageant, lie is in¬ 


formed that this festival is a means of develop¬ 
ing the cultural, emotional and recreational aspects 
of life in the e.xperience of its participants. Much 
value derived from the jjageant comes through 
weeks of jireparation—it means growth to all par¬ 
ticipants. both individually and municipally. 

It seems to John Mullens that the definition of 
a jiageatit was really worked out perfectly in 
Oakland’s Christmas Pageant — the getting to¬ 
gether of people to work out and present joyously 
a beautiful theme. 


Summaries of Discussion 
Group Meetings 

(Coutiniii'tl jrom pagi' 44SJ 

W'e need a change of attitude, a recognition of 
our opportunities for the richer, more varied pro¬ 
gram that we have been talking about. W’e need 
to recognize that the standards of perfection 
which the genius, which the artist, sets for him¬ 
self do not need to be set for those of us who 
for recreational jntrposes wish to express our¬ 
selves in various art forms; that the joy in the 
doing is satisfactory so long as there is possibility 
of progress towards the beautiful. 

'I'here is a difficulty and a serious one. There 
is the need for the inspired leadership of zestful 
practitioners in all of these varied human needs, 
for men and women who are also social engineers. 
How can we find, how can we train, how can we 
utilize, how surely must we pay for meti and 
women who can think of the recreational leader¬ 
ship joh in terms of social engineering, the iitiliz.v 
lion of the forces of the community, and who can 
at the same time be themselves zestful practition¬ 
ers, or at least be able to find zestful practitioners, 
who can inspire and lead and guide men and 
Women in the things that they want to do. 

W’e talked a bit about the imposition of pro¬ 
grams and the desirability that programs should 
arise out of the desires of the people. Mr. Russell 
contributed the lloston techniipie of neighliorhood 
committees in the various interests of music, 
drama and sports. To these interested groups from 
among the |K'o])Ie themselves, who are prepared 
to give democratic, understanding guidance, are 
assigneil s])ecialists and organizers--the zestful 
praciUirinfrs—in the.se various fields, who try to 
.serve the felt desires of the jjcople as rejiresentcd 
lo these neighborhood committees. 
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There was recognition of the actual shift which 
is now taking place, that has taken place, in the 
predominant interest of recreation leaders—I 
won’t say from the play of children but certainly 
to the recreational needs of adults with increased 
leisure. 

There was some resentment at the suggestion 
that w'e need to fear the opportunity which is now 
ours because of relief funds, adequately to staff 
ourselves as best we can with men and women 
who can give leadership to the various needs which 
are now arising, because we may over-staff our¬ 
selves from the point of view of some future 
time w'hen support will be taken away. Let’s take 
advantage of what we have, and find out what 
W'e need to do when the bridge comes to be 
crossed. 

We got ourselves almost bogged tow'ard the 
■end, and didn’t have time to fight our way 
through, on the questions of whether or not we 
should try to make our activities self-supporting 
and also whether w'e should judge our results by 
numbers served, though only as spectators, or by 
participation in “worth-while” activities. We 
didn’t have time to work through that. 

It did seem to us that the present opportunity 
was a challenge to our recreational leadership: 
that we should be ready for m.any new kinds of 
administration; that w'e should be ready for other 
new' things; and that it is our task to keep, if we 
can, the leadership which w'e have for the benefit 
of those W'ho can use our e.xperience in the organ¬ 
ization and the programming of the future. 


Preparing for Christmas 

(Continued from page 451) 

workers w'ho will turn in to help make frames, 
looms, tools and accessories, as need develops for 
more than w'e have or can now' provide. 

Materials will be secured and sold at slightly 
more than cost, to be self liquidating, and a store 
booth will enable workers to get needed supplies. 
We are determining the cost of all materials en¬ 
tering into a given project so the workers will not 
need to buy wastefully. If a toy is to be cut from 
a piece of plywood, for e.xample, the price will 
include not only the cost of the wood, but also the 
glue, brads or screws necessary to put it together, 
a sheet of sandpaper to smooth its edges, and the 
shellac, paint and varnish needed to finish it. The 
worker w'ill not have to buy a whole can of each 
color paint to com])lete it. 
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EVERWEAR SAFETY 
. . . TO YOUR SWINGS! 

The New EverWcar Spring-Rubber Safety Scat for 
Swings, No, SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EvctWear-dcsigned, fabric-re¬ 
enforced, tougb, springy. long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and, 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the scat ate springy tnbbct: 
SAFETYl All top and bottom surfaces arc corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY! All edges arc 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to tbeir normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETYl No metal 
parts are exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split not splinter: SAFETYl Requites 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises arc reversible, making both sides 
of the scat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat) : DURABILITY! Rubber tougb, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTHl Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETYl). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETYl Priced within 
reach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY! 

Investigate The New EverWeat Spring-Rubbet 
Safety Scat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing scats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactured by 

The Ever Wear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Th* V/otld's oldett and largett exclusive maker of play^ 
ground, beach and pool apparatus: a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 



AMO.\'C OUR FOLKS 


Stores aiitl iiKlu>tries have been consistently co¬ 
operative in siifjgestions and ideas to make the 
venture successful, particularly as to materials. 
W'e feared at first that there might be some op- 
]X)sition to the plan as tending to decrease Christ¬ 
mas shopping volume, but that has not jtroved to 
be the case. Materials used in this program must 
be bought sotitewhere. and if a larger volume of 
Christmas gift giving is stimulated by the pro¬ 
gram, comtnerce stands to gain rather than lose 
by it. Once the family starts on a ])lan for mak¬ 
ing more of its Christmas remembrances among 
its own members and to its friends, the contagion 
increases. The commercial interests see nothing 
but what is good for btisiness in the undertaking. 

Another element itt the ])lans for Christmas 
tnay be ailded. A movement is already under way 
to contact all church and musical groups to plan 
neighlxirhood carolling groups to circulate through 
the residence districts with sleighhells and song oti 
some |)rearr,mged day during the holiday week. 
C'ommunity toy jtarades are being worked up 
through a central committee, and in the ])arks an 
elTort will be made to ]X)pularize the making of 
ChristuKis latiterus to hang in home windows as 
Jack-o-lanterns are used on Hallowe'en. A pub¬ 
licity catu])aign with the press cooperating is being 
planned, patterns for the lanterns will be sug¬ 
gested. anil with all of the cluhs and associations 
of the city joining to promote the |)lan, something 
of a tiew tradition in community celehration of 
the Holiday season may develo]) as a jieople's 
movement in the homes of C hicago. 

Among Our Folks 

L Il. 11 XHRKTT. formerly .Superintendent of Kec- 
1 cation in Newark. New jersey, is n<}W 
.Su|)ervisor of Kecretition for the .State Depart- 
tnent of bxlucation of Connecticut which is re- 
s]xiusible for the emergency recreation and edu¬ 
cation service in that st;itc. blruest .Seibert suc¬ 
ceeded .Mr. Ilarrett in .Newark. 

< 1 . I i. Hppley, .Superiutendeut of Recreation in 
I'.vaiisvilie, liidiaiia, is devotitig two-thirds of his 
tittle in service as Recreation Hireitor of the 
emergency recreation work being developed bv 
the tiiivernor's Commission tot Cnemplovmeut 
Relief in Indiana. 

< h.irles H I'.iighsh. b’xecutive .^eciilarv of the 
I'liiladelpliia 1’l.i vgrotiiid and HerrcatiCMi As.socia- 
tion. IS giving hall his time as .St.iie Supervisor 
of l'’eereation and Leisure Time .Xelivilies for 


the Pennsylvania State Emergency Education 
Council. 

W. Thompson, formerly State Director of 
Physical Education in Michigan and recently as¬ 
sociated with the State 'Peachers College of West 
Chester. Pennsylvania, on November ist became 
Director of Recreation and Physical Education of 
the Board of Education in Grand Rapids. Michi¬ 
gan. Mr. Thompson succeeds G. Morrison 
in this position. 

Dorothea Nelson, formerly Superintendent of 
Recreation in Louisville, Kentucky, has taken a 
position with the newly created Chicago Park Dis¬ 
trict. Walter R. H. Sherman has taken Miss Nel¬ 
son’s jilaee in Louisville. 

Jeanne H. Barnes, formerly .Su])erintendent of 
Recreation in Morgantown, West \’irginia, is 
now associated with the National Recreation .-Vs- 
soeiation where she will serve as Eield Secretary, 
Play in Tustitutions. Francis J. White is Miss 
Barnes’ successor in Morgantown. 

Arthur Miller, formerly in charge of recreation 
in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, is serving as 
Chief of the Technical, Professional and 
Women's Work Division. Los .Angeles County, 
California. S.E.R.A. 

Walter Hansen, tmtil recently Superintendent 
of Recreation at Tacoma, Washington, has be¬ 
come Director of Physical Education and .Ath¬ 
letics at the Oceanside High School, Oceanside, 
California. 

William .A. Burr has succeeded H. E. Bremer 
as Supervisor of School Recreation Service, Glen¬ 
dale. California. 

Le.slic J. .Mahoney has become General Super¬ 
intendent. and Laura Herron Supervisor of Rec¬ 
reation .Activities, with the new Deiiartment of 
Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation at Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

Mrs. Helen G. Wentworth is Director of Rec¬ 
reation at .Alhambra, California, having succeeded 
Claude Downing. 

Kenneth Smith, a recent graduate of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation School, has been apixainted 
Superintendent of Recreation at Pomona, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

A Playground Federation in Reading—Read¬ 
ing. Pennsy lvania, has a playground federation 
which brings together all of the neighborhood 
associations. Its object is to act as a clearing 
Ih'Usc on all playground problems and to dis¬ 
cuss future jilans for the playground move¬ 
ment. 



World at Play 


An Innovation in Oak¬ 
land’s Program 


AN innovation in 
Oakland’s playground 
program last summer 


was a series of chil¬ 
dren’s concerts given under the direction of the 
Recreation Department by the S.E.R.A. Orches¬ 
tra, consisting of forty-five musicians, all of 
whom have had professional experience. The 
programs were essentially for children but 
were regularly attended by hundreds of adults. 
The concerts were given at different centrally 
located playgrounds throughout the city. 


' DURING the month 

Developments in 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. i, . 

the handcraft pro¬ 
gram conducted by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
Wyoming Valley was greatly enhanced by the 
presence of Princess Chinquilla, a Cheyenne 
Indian, who had charge of the bead work, cos¬ 
tume making and tom-tom orchestras. She also 
taught the play leaders the dances used in the 
Indian pageant held on August 2Sth. 

On July 2nd the state recreational project 
went into effect. As a result of this the associa¬ 
tion had the services of 125 workers in hand¬ 
craft, drama, music and athletics and of twenty- 
four supervisors and a thirty-piece band of un¬ 
employed musicians. Each week two workers 
call upon forty-five shut-ins to whom fruit, 
flowers and magazines are donated by merchants 
and interested citizens. A radio program is given 
twice a week. 


people have visited the park every week-end. 
Interest in skiing and winter sports has been 
stimulated at an outdoor “ground school” for 
beginners sponsored by the Park Department, 
where ski experts were employed for instruc¬ 
tion purposes. 


A Playground At 
No Cost 


IN South Plainfield, 
N. J., with the aid of 
the Leisure - Time 
Division of the Emer¬ 


gency Relief .Administration, a playground has 
been established through volunteer effort. A 
number of citizens formed a sponsoring com¬ 
mittee, obtained the use of some vacant lots 
and built a playground. From discarded tele¬ 
phone and electric light poles and lumber from 
a church which had been torn down, these am¬ 
bitious citizens constructed swings, ping pong 
tables, work benches, bleachers and a back¬ 
stop and enclosed the entire playground with 
the materials donated. There is a sand box 
about 25 feet square, for which a carload of 
sand was donated. The children and adults 
made most of the toys used on the playground. 
The four volunteer workers who are supplying 
the leadership have registered at the play¬ 
ground 500 children and adults. One of the 
features is a Wednesday night community 
night, when some special attraction is offered. 
A boxing tournament of nine bouts drew a 
group of spectators numbering over 3,000. 
Block dances, band concerts and a colored 
chorus of about 150 voices are among the ac¬ 
complishments. 


Seattle’s Ski 
Park 


THE first public ski 
ground in the North¬ 
west was opened last 
winter by the Play¬ 
ground Division of the Seattle, Washington, 
Park Department. The ski course lies only two 
hours distant by automobile from the city 
limits. C.W.A. employees were used to clear the 
ground. In January, 1934, the park was of- 
flcially opened with a mammoth ski carnival. 
Since the opening of the area from 800 to 1,000 


Inexpensive Play¬ 
ground Awards 


THE Recreation and 
Playground Associa- 

_ tion of Lancaster, 

Pa., during the j'^ears 
of the depression has, with the use of linoleum 
blocks as a stamp, made all its playground 
awards. These are stamped on ribbon and por¬ 
tray the event for which the prizes arc given. 
This plan has led to an endless variety of de¬ 
signs. Very attractive awards have been made, 
which the children prize highly. 
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MAGAZIMIS AND PAMPHLETS 


Manual of Recreational Activities 
For Young Men's Work Camps 

This practical manual prepared for the 
use of leaders in work camps has much 
value for leaders of older boys and young 
men everywhere 

Because . . . 

• It describes tournament methods and gires 
directions for a number of athletic games. 

• It outlines some oi the activities involving 
tbe fundamental skills of athletic games. 

• It contains directions for contests and com* 
bative stunts — for low organised games 
and relays. 

• It offers suggestions for social recreation, 
dramatic and musical activities, crafts and 
hobbies. 

Price S.50 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


SWIMMING POOL DATA 
AND REFERENCE ANNUAL 

1934 Edition 

(to€fn»tl^ Sottbl* SxL'immtnij Too/i And Guci# to 
Equipmtnt And 5upp/i#i^ 


Price $2.00 

WATER GAMES, WATER STUNTS, 
LEGAL DECISIONS, LIABILITY, IN- 
SURANCE, POOL DESIGN, POOL SAN- 
ITATION, POOL MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Hoffman-Harris, Inc. 

404 Fourth Avenue New Yorb City 



Magazines and Pamphlets 

( Recently Received Containing Articles 1 
of Interest to the Recreetion Worker \ 


/AAGAZINES 

Tht Journal ol Educational Sociology, Xovcmber 1934 
Kcsoarcli .As a Basis for Recreational Planning 

The Journal ol Health and Phytical Education, 

November 1934 

"The Olympia of the N'orth”—.A \ isit to the Niels 
Bukh School, by Mary E. Greenwood 
Fnnetion of a State High School .Athletic .Associa¬ 
tion, by E. .A. Thomas 

The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, by Eugene 
T. Lies 

“.America Marches On”—.A Historical Pageant, by 
Hilda Southall 

National Standards of .Achievement for Girls, by 
.Amy Howland 

.A Progressive Game Party, by G. 1. Kern 

The Architectural Record, November 1934 
.A Music Shell in Milwaukee 

St. Louis Mutiicipal Auditorium atid Community 
Center 

Landteape Architecture, October 1934 

.National Planning, by Charles W. Eliot, 2nd 

The Research Quarterly ol the American Physical Educa¬ 
tion Association, October 1934 
Causes of College Si>ort .Accidents; Preliminary 
Pindings from a Study of Safety in College Phy¬ 
sical Education, by Floyd R. Eastwood 
Committee Rci>ort on Gymnasium and Athletic Field 
Equipment, by Carl H. Burkhardt 

Journal ol Adult Education (Supplement) October 1934 
Workers’ Education 


PAMPHLETS 

Sinth Annual Report ol the Department ol Recreation — 
llamtramck, Michigan, 1933-1934 

Radio As a Cultural Force, by William S. Palcy 

Cohmdiia Broadcasting Svstem, Inc., New York. 
N. V. 

School Buildings As Public Focums 

.American Civil Liberties Union, New A'ork, N. Y. 

Report ol the Monroe County Regional Planning Board 
lor 19))- Rochester, Neu.' York 

Program ol the First Annual Recreation Exposition 

Sponsored by the Westchester County Recreation 
Comnu>..sion, White Plains. New York 

National Capital Parks 

U. S. Dcparlincnt of the Interior, Washington, 0 C. 

Neu’ York State Parks 

.‘'talc Council of Parks, .AlUiiiy, New York 

Annual Report ol the Board ol Park Commissioners, Lot 
Angeles. Caliinrnia. 19.33 

Eltcenth Annual Report ol the City Manager ol Berkeley, 
Caliloinia, 1933-1934 

Recreational Use ol Northern Michigan Cut-Ocec Lendl 
Michigan Stale College Bnllctin No. 247 






New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


The Leisure League Little Books 

Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. Each $.25. 

TtiE Leisuke League of .'\meric.\ is performing a gen- 
‘ nine service in publishing this comprehensive scries of 
little books on leisure time interests to sell at a nominal 
cost. Hobbies of all kinds are treated in the booklets 
which have already been published or are on the press or 
in preparation. Every hobbyist, whatever his taste, is 
bound to find in this series something to meet his need. 

In the July issue of RratEATioN there appeared a re¬ 
view of Earnest Elmo Calkins’ Care and Feeding af 
Habby Harses—a delightful introduction to the scries. 
In addition the following are now available: Yon Can 
iVrite, by F. Fraser Bo:id; Getting Acquainted with 
Ya r Children, by James W. Howard; Hoiv to St’cnd 
Yaur Husband’s Leisure, by Doris Webster; What ta 
Da Abaut i'aur Invention, by Edward Thomas; Tropieal 
Fish, by Lucilc Quarry Mann; Photography for Fun, 
by William M. Strong; Quilting, by Elizabeth King; 
Musie for Everybody, by Sigmund Spaeth; A Garden 
in the House, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson; The Life of 
the Party, by Fred Menaker and Franklin Folsom; Hotv 
to Sell What You iVrite, by Myron M. Stearns; Hoiv to 
Design Your Ozvn Clothes, by Hannah Corbett Shelton. 

Lanterns and Floats 

By Z. T. Egardner and James H. Lackey. Recreation 
Department of the South Park Commissioners, Chicago, 
Illinois. $.35. 

/"^NE OF THE outstanding contributions which the Kec- 
reation Department of the Chicago South Park 
Commissioners has made to the art side of the recreation 
program has been the lantern parade held for a number 
of years which has involved the construction of lanterns 
and floats. The result has been the development of many 
original and beautiful designs. This booklet, incorporat¬ 
ing hundreds of designs, will be welcomed with enthusi- 
a.sm by all who care for beauty in the construction of the 
articles produced in the handcraft program of play¬ 
grounds and recreation centers. In compiling this book¬ 
let as well as the other volumes of the Leisure Hobby 
Scries, draltsmen and artists have consulted to [Xtrtray 
as simply as possible the essentials not only of pattern 
but also of process. 

Model Airplanes 

By B. C. Friedman. Recreation Department of the South 
Park Commissioners, Chicago, Illinois. $.35. 

/^NE Or THE BOOKLETS ill the valuable Leisure Hobby 
Series being issued by the Recreation Department 
of the Chicago South Park Commissioners which will be 
of keenest interest to recreation workers and other lead¬ 
ers is entitled Model Airplanes. In common with the 
other booklets of the scries it contains the step by step 


sequence to be followed in construction and the detailed 
plans and drawings which arc making all of the booklets 
in this series so outstanding and practical. 

Wood-Carving as a Hobby 

By Herbert W. Faulkner, Ph.B., M.E. Harper and 
Brothers. New York. $2.00. 

rARNERT Elmo C.ilkins. who himself is opening up to 
us through his own books new and delightful hobbies 
for leisure time enjoyment, highly recommends wood¬ 
carving as a spare time occupation in his introduction to 
Mr. Faulkner’s book. “Mr. Faulkner,” he says, “will 
lead you into pleasant hours and fresh interests and re¬ 
store your soul; for intimate first-hand knowledge of a 
craft opens new doors on life, and links you with one 
of the noblest aspects of human endeavor, the long line 
of skills and crafts by which the hand of man has added, 
beauty to the world.” The author's directions are c.x- 
plicit and understandable, and there are instructions re¬ 
garding tools, designs and woods to be used as well as 
directions for carvings of various types. 

Christmas Giving 

Issued by McCall’s Magazine. Obtainable through Serv¬ 
ice Editor, McCall’s, Dayton, Ohio. $.10. 

"puts BOOKLET, based on the e.xpericnce of St. Paul, 

' Minnesota, in sharing the spirit of Christmas has 
much to offer community groups in planning their Christ¬ 
mas celebrations. The organization for community 
Christmas programs, methods of assembling the names 
of families to receive gifts, toy shops and hospitals, dis¬ 
tribution of Christmas dinners, and finances and publicity 
are among the subjects discussed. An interesting feature 
is a chart showing a ])lan for Christmas organization for 
city, town or village. 

The Ch ance of a Lifetime 

By Walter B. Pitkin. Simon and Schuster, New York. 

$ 2 . 00 . 

A TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE to Americans under forty is 
eml)odied in this book which carries the subtitle 
“Marching Orders for the Lost Generation.” \Vhether 
or not one agrees with all Mr. Pitkin’s economic theories 
or with his political and social theses, there is much good 
advice to Young America in his message and a vast 
amount of illuminating information on present day con¬ 
ditions and tlie activities of government and private 
groups of various kinds. Best of all, there is a call to 
service, a challenge to the use of unrecognized power of 
youth which is compelling and timely. 

"This book peddles no Utopia,” says Air. Pitkin in his 
forward. “It champions nothing more than ingenuity, 
persistence, hard work, and the high resolve to trample 
under foot the wretched philosophy of scarcity which has 
been gaining vogue of late.” 
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NIiir HOOKS IX THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


4<i<) 


New York Walk Book 

By Raymond H. Torrey, Frank Place and Robert L. 

Dickinson. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. 

$2.50. 

The hiker has his day in this Ijook which represents a 
valuable contribution to outdoor enjoyment and an in¬ 
centive to leading jicople into country trails which the 
authors have been exploring for years. The volume was 
first published in 1923. Now reissued in completely re¬ 
vised form with many illustrations, it describes excur¬ 
sions afoot within a radius of fifty to one hundreil and 
fifty miles of New York, including forest trails in moun¬ 
tain regions. 

Hobbiaf For Everybody 

Edited by Ruth Lampland. Harper and Brothers, 

New York. $3.00. 

Here is an anthology of a new and timely ty|)e which 
should make a wide appeal. The volume had its incep¬ 
tion in a series of radio broadcasts on Hobbies for the 
Larger Leisure which the editor arranged for the 
V.M.C..A.. in cooperation with the .National Broadcasting 
Company. The response was so great that it was felt 
advisable to exjiand the material into book form. In the 
resulting volume fifty notable amateur authorities have 
descriljcd their |)ersonal enjoyment of as many different 
hobbies and tell how they have developed them. The list 
of authors in its diversity repre.sents a complete cro.ss- 
section of American life, while the range of hobbies is 
wide enough to include a congenial avocation for every¬ 
one. ,-\mong the activities described are fishing, soap 
sculpture, yachting, antiques, astronomy, chess, music 
and tennis. At the end of each chapter sources of more 
intensive information are given for those who wish to 
make further exploration of the hobbies. 

The Scout Circus 

Edited by l^rne \V. Barclay. Boy Scouts of 

.'Xmerica, .New York. $.25. 

Though intended primarily as a manual of intcr-troop 
demonstrations for Boy Scouts, recreation workers and 
others who engage in the increasingly popular sport of 
staging amateur circuses will find here much that is 
giractical and helpful on circus organization and pro¬ 
gramming. The manual is the result of actual experi¬ 
ence in the Boy Scout field. 

Prises and Praaenta Every Girl Can Make 

By Edwin T. Hamilton. D<xld, Mead and Company. 

New York, $2.50. 

•Many recreation workers, club leaders and teachers 
are familiar with Mr. Hamilton's Handicraft for Girls 
and other practical l>ooks. In this, his latest publication, 
he lias given fifty-nine simple and practical ideas for the 
girl who wants to make her own gifts and likes to make 
things but who is not yet ready to make the more clalx)- 
ratc crafts descrilied in his earlier liook. Practically all 
to>»l5 and materials for the projects outlined may Ijc pur¬ 
chased at five and ten cent stores. Directions are ex- 
|)licit and there are many illustrations. 

How to Laad Discussion— 

A Guide For ths Us# of Group Leaders 

Bv I.e Rov C. Bowman. The Womans Press, New 

York $JS. 

The field of discussion mcthoils is not without tools, 
Init many of them are so complicated that the average 
(person has come to l>rlicvc that the science of discussion 
IS ti'Pi technical for his grasp. In this pamphlet .Mr. Bow¬ 
man has limited the verbiage of (pedagogy and has 
couehetl his presentation in terms of common sense. The 
art of discussion leadership has been iivjplr to Seem b 
( pcHsible skill for ordinary (people to arhicsr 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, of Riciiatiox, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1934. 

State of New Yoek, ) 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid peraonally appeared H. S. Braucher, who, baTiof been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and lays that he ii the 
editor of Receeation. and that the following ii, to the best of bit 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownerihip, man¬ 
agement (and if a daiW paper, the circulation!, etc., of the afore¬ 
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Inexpensive Living 

L iving itself is not costly. Self-activity, swimming, skating, building, making, tramp¬ 
ing are about the least expensive things there are. After all it is acquiring material 
■ things that is costly and worrisome. 

Once let us as a people learn the lesson of play and recreation, of how to have 
fun in little things, and as a people we will place less emphasis on the accumulation of 
material things as essential to happiness. The less of life we have within us the more 
essential are material goods. 

A minimum amount of safety, protection, security, certain forms of insurance for 
the emergencies of life there must ever be. 

In the large, however, what the man is and what he can do is far more important 
than how many things he has. 

What after all does a man need in addition to his job to be a man, to be himself, 
to have those activities that express himself? Of course there must be land and water 
—often the wilder the better. There must be a few tools, but not too many. In the 
early days there were The Commons and again in these times we establish land, water, 
and buildings held by all the people for all the people where men can come together— 
even as animals do—to share a measure of common life. 

A measure of cooperative leadership is essential to prevent conflicts, to arrange 
schedules, to make sure that all have an equal opportunity. Then beginners need as¬ 
sistance, though not too much, in acquiring fundamental sloills. 

On rainy days children shut indoors, without provision for happy activity, ac¬ 
cumulate poison within until they are ready to explode. Not different is it with men. 
Men often do not know what is wrong within themselves until they have become 
active, perhaps as a part of a group and then they realize that they were burning up 
for lack of activity—nothing more or less. 

Many and varied are the life activities which give satisfaction—not all are called 
recreation. Much free time for many can be used with pleasure in various forms of 
service, in activity as laymen on school boards, park boards, on local governmental 
committees, in political organizations. 

We need as much ingenuity in offering attractive opportunities for living as we 
have shown in the work side of life. The greatest need is not money, but to care to 
provide opportunity for living, to consider living now—right here—as worth while; 
to recognize the carrying on of the activities that bring happiness as just as important 
as carrying on the labor that brings material goods. Several hundred cities in the United 
States consider living enough importance to free one or more workers to give their entire 
time to recreation problems. 

Howard Braucher. 


JANUARY, 1935 
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What Can the Churches Do for Abundant Living? 

By Joseph R. Sizoo, D.D. 


I s TiiKKU any relation between recreation and 
reverence? Is it possible to believe that tbe 
creative arts are in some intimate way con¬ 
nected with the work of the Creator? Are there 
spiritual implications in this enterprise of physi¬ 
cal well-being? Has organized religion — the 
church—a stake in those expressions of com¬ 
munity service commonly called recreational op¬ 
portunities ? 

You see at once that to ask the question is to 
answer it. Xo one can doubt the interrelation or 
reverence with recreation, of religion with the 
creative arts. Even a most suiierficial considera¬ 
tion, however grudingly given, must readily admit 
it. But if all of us could once again be reassured 
of that fact we would go back to our daily round 
with a little more heart and courage. It is for this 
reason that it is good to sit down a little while 
and ask what are these implications and in what 
way has religion a stake in recreation. 

Let us begin by saying that the very fact there 
are spiritual implications in the recreation pro¬ 
gram should give to your profession a new dig¬ 
nity and meaning. Those who are engaged in the 
creative arts can stand before our generation 
unashamed and unafraid. You do not have to 
apologize for your profession. In these rather 
difficult and distressing times we are compelled 
■to surrender many things which we can ill af¬ 
ford to give up. There are some very vital things 
slipping through our fingers. We must do with¬ 
out things that are seemingly imperative, but of 
one thing we are convinced, and that is that we 
cannot do without trained leadership in the crea¬ 
tive arts. Whatever else we may be compelled to 
give up, this we cannot give up. Whatever ele¬ 
ments our generation may be compelled to fore¬ 
go, it cannot yield here. This is 
no time for retrenchment, but it 
is a time for a positive expan¬ 
sion of recreation. Never was 
there such need for it as now. 

While economic experts and 
political leaders fret about the 


causes that underlie our troubled world, and mor¬ 
alists are passing resolutions upon this or that flaw 
or failure of the corporate life of the world, the 
recreation directors are going about without ask¬ 
ing questions or wondering who is to blame, lift¬ 
ing the burdens, helping men to live more bravely 
in untoward settings. In the near future we may 
yet discover how large a part they played in 
bringing us to this experience of the abundant life. 
The generations of men shall yet rise up and call 
them blessed. 

Indeed religion itself is coming to a new appre¬ 
ciation of the importance of physical well-being 
as an aid to soul culture. The church has not 
always been in the forefront of this movement, 
but a new day is coming, largely through the in¬ 
fluence of recreation leaders. One hundred years 
ago churches were built upon hillsides, surrounded 
by cemeteries. Y'henever you came, in journey¬ 
ing through an open country, upon some little 
burying plot you would always find in the center 
of it or on the edge of it, a church. We no 
longer do that today. We build our churches in 
settings of playgrounds, tennis courts and swim¬ 
ming pools. The old attitude of religion was to 
prepare men for death. The newer and better at¬ 
titude of religion is to prepare men for life. It 
concerns itself primarily, not with the end of our 
days, but with the beginning of our days. The 
church has rediscovered the method of Jesus, who 
said to a group of disheartened men wearied by 
the stress and strain of things, “Come ye apart 
into a desert place and rest awhile.” 

\\’hen Sir Thomas IMore wrote his “Utopia” he 
gave a vivid portrayal of the perfect city of the 
future. In clear style and with beautiful imagery 
he records that in the very center of this perfect 
city there shall be a garden, 
redolent with eternal spring 
whose air shall be scented with 
the perfume of roses, while 
fountains break in spray of rain¬ 
bow colors and the nightingale 
warbles in the tree tops. In the 


Dr. Sizoo, Minister of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of Washington, addressed one of 
the meetings of the Recreation 
Congress on October the fifth. 
His message to recreation work¬ 
ers was a most challenging one. 
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center i)f tlii< fjarden there 
sliall he a cliurcli whose 
|)ointe»I spire keejis men's 
faces toward the sun, while 
adjoiniiif; it stands a lios- 
pital where all who arc sick 
can tind healing. Snrronnd- 
iiif,' these two are pla\- 
t^ronnds where children 
dance and sing, hnihling up 
reserves for the ]K?rfect life. 

'I'here yoit have the goal 
which the church has set 
before itself. 

r.ut why should the 
chnreh liave a stake in that 
cnterjirise? Tlirongh mod¬ 
ern psychology it has dis- 
cotered a closer interrelation hetween the spiritual 
and physical than it had sitpposed. I'hey do not 
live in water tight compartments, ^ on cannot 
separate these two hy harhed wire entanglements. 
\\ liether yoit helicve mind is sititreme over matter 
or matter is sitpretne over mind is largel)- deter¬ 
mined hy the philosophy of life yon hold; hnt no 
one can deny that yott cannot have a clean soul in 
an unclean hody. ^’on cannot st.arve the hody and 
think it will have no etTect nixin the sonl. It is 
ntt( rlv imi)i)ssihle to have long :i healthy mind in 
a holly rackefi with disease. The \'oice of an old 
world i)oei has motlern meaning in the- jihra-se. 
“the lieanty of holiness." ^'on e,-1111101 carve a 
X'eiins de Milo out of scrap iron; yon cannot 
hnild a Westminster .Xhliey on a sawdust pile or 
hang a Cologne C athedral on a fog hank. \ on 
cannot carve a rotted log. .Vo more can yon have 
s|<iritnal culture without adeijiiate physical well- 
Ix-iiig. The ahnndant life invoKes the whole of 
onr U-ing IhhIv. mind and spirit. 

Again, religion shares with yon this ministrv 
of the ahnndant life U-canse it tonclies so vitally 
the life of childhood. 1 asked a leading figure in 
onr present day political life; "What have yon 
men done of which yon are most proud?" 1 le 
answered at once and nnhesitatipgiy, "The anni¬ 
hilation of child lalxir." In ])lace of one and one- 
ijiiarter million children working at gainful oc- 
cnp.iiions we have snhstitntcd the labor of two 
million adnlts. At last the door of o])portnnity 
has been o|K-ncd to i htidhood th.it it too may 
share the ahnndant life. Tin rc never vva.s a time 
when childhixMl was given such a release frotn 
grnuhng toil lint what is so tragic aUiiit it all is 


that in the day of its ojipor- 
titnity doors to that abun¬ 
dant life have been closed. 
In the name of con.serving 
onr financial striictnre we 
have decreased the appro- 
])riations for their recrea¬ 
tional oi)])ortunities. Be¬ 
cause we cannot afford it, 
with one hand we have 
closed the doors of the 
schools and playgrounds 
and with the other hand 
ojiened the doors of saloons. 

Sometimes one wonders 
if we have lost onr sense of 
Intinor. Of the three bil¬ 
lions apiirojiriated for the 
rW.A the first three Imndred million dollars were 
set asiile to hitild and to rebuild roads. That sum 
was enoitgh to reconstruct every one room school- 
house in the whole of the United .States and its 
playgrounds, ^’et not one farthing was made 
available for these. 1 siijipose we need these high¬ 
ways of travel, and so-called arteries of com¬ 
merce, but we have seemingly forgotten that na¬ 
tions as well as individitals may die of the hard¬ 
ening of the arteries. There have grown up in 
recent days pitiful jilague sjiots and tragic delin- 
(|ncncy areas in those seething industrial centers 
where children are herded into slums and find 
their only entertainment at the street curb. One 
supervised playground could eliminate all that at 
once. One wonders sometimes if the nation is 
sincere in its desire for the abundant life for 
childhood. 

•Vot only in the realm of childhood, hut also in 
the adult years of life has religion a stake with 
recre.-ition workers in this ministry of well-being, 
l-jiforced leisure is galling men. making them un¬ 
wittingly the jirey of the demagogue and politi¬ 
cal mountebank. The sudden reversals of life 
with their wind shifts of jiovcrty and need are 
hreaking their spirits. Men are so a]it to sur¬ 
render to self-jiity. All manner of introsiiections 
are filling and haunting the mind. .Many are 
growing niorhid in their self-analysis. It is hard 
to maintain morale and keep sane. Something 
must be tlone to relieve that tension and release 
the strain. No group can meet that emergency as 
(All the rtaiticd reereation workers. You have 
your work cut out for yon in these hewildcring 

(( niiliiiui-H on fage .^0]) 
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"Enforced leisure is galling men, making 
them unwittingly the prey of the dema¬ 
gogue and political mountebank. . . . The 
sudden reversals of life with their wind 
shifts of poverty and need are breaking 
their spirits. Men are so apt to surrender 
to self-pity. ... It is hard to maintain 
morale and keep sane. Something must be 
done to relieve that tension and release the 
strain. No group can meet that emergency 
as can the trained recreation workers. You 
have your work cut out tor you in these be¬ 
wildering times of transition and change. If 
the future of the world depends upon an 
honest, poised facing of the issues of life 
in untoward settings, then the part of the 
recreation worker is not to be tossed aside 
lightly. You are perhaps the most potent 
force in the rebuilding of a better world." 


National Government Services Through Recreation 

And their contribution through widely diversified 
channels to enrichment of life for the individual 


In Our National Parks 

By Arno B. Cammerer 

Director 

National Park Service 

A long with the other Government bureaus 
^ touching the recreation field, we of the Na¬ 
tional Park Service have felt strongly the 
trend toward expanded utilization of outdoor 
recreational areas resulting from increased adult 
leisure time and the need of directed avocational 
activity. 

Until recently we lived in a pleasure-seeking 
age, but nevertheless an age of diseontent. The 
depression had something of a purging effect. 
Facing the stern necessities of life, the need of 
providing .shelter and food and covering for the 
body left little time for the artificialities, and even 
less time for discontent over trifles. We were 
fortunate to have a good job, or even a home and 
three meals a day, rather than unfortunate be¬ 
cause our neighbor had a swankier car or more 
elaborate home. With this sweeping away of old 
artificial values, and the need for new avocational 
activities facing the country, we who deal in rec¬ 
reation both as a vocation and an avocation are 
charged with a great responsibility. We have the 
opportunity to build upon the wreckage of eco¬ 
nomic tragedies a saner mode of living, perhaps 
to rejuvenate our civilization. For it has been 
said that each individual civilization begins with 
a striving toward artistic expression, progresses 
through architecture and sculpture and painting 
into music, emerges into the scientific, then be¬ 
comes mechanical and wealthy—and the cycle is 
about ready to begin all over again. 

May it not easily have been that we were ap¬ 
proaching the end of our own particular cycle of 
civilization; that wealth and luxury and mechani- 


One of the evening sessions of the 
Twentieth National Recreation Con¬ 
gress was devoted to an illuminating 
discussion of the recreational services 
offered by a number of the depart¬ 
ments of our national government. 


cal convenience of every kind were smothering 
those natural impulses that, properly directed, 
make a nation great ? If so, we have been given a 
respite, another chance to prove our mettle and 
our place in the sun of modern civilization. 

Taking Stock of Assets 

I’ut it is more important than ever, if we are to 
maintain this place, that we pause and take stock 
of our assets; of our natural resources from the 
standpoint of well-directed leisure time. 

Right now, as you all know, the President’s 
National Resources Board is engaged njion the 
preparation of a comprehensive report upon the 
best possible use of all our lands for the ultimate 
good of the nation. And to the X’ational Park 
Service has been assigned the privilege of prepar¬ 
ing that section of the report bearing upon recre¬ 
ational uses. Not just the recreational use of the 
national ]mrks and allied areas under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the National Park Service, but recrea¬ 
tional use of all lands throughout the country— 
city, county. State and Federal. We have secured 
recreational data from all cities with a population 
of 5,000 or more, and from half the cities and 
towns smaller than that: and, of course, from all 
counties and States. W'c are making an exhaus¬ 
tive study of it all, to present to the main Board 
and to the President a clear picture of the needs 
of the Nation from the standpoint of our national 
recreational life and of our future requirements 
in this rapidly expanding field. For the well- 
directed use of the increased leisure that faces our 
people today is of the utmost importance. 
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The assifjnmeiil to the Xational Park Service 
of tlie i>re])aration of tliis nation-wide reercational 
re]><jrt was in keei)in^' with the chities of the N'a- 
tional Park Serviee as laid down by Confjrcss in 
ereatiiif,' tlie l)nreau. The enahlitif' lef^islation 
I)laced ii|K)n the Service the duty of so i)rotccting 
the national i)arks, national inomiments and other 
areas consi|^icd to its proteetion that they would 
tie available for the enjoyment of present and 
future generations. I^ast year President Roose¬ 
velt reaffirmed the leadershij) of the bureau in tbe 
field of I'ederal recreation when he consolidated 
all Federal i)ark activities in the .Xational Park- 
Service, and when to it he delegated the res])onsi- 
hility of direeting emergeney conservation work 
in .State parks and similar areas—work planned 
primarily to improve the recreational values of 
the areas in questioti. 

In making this statement, 1 do not mean to im- 
])ly that we have an option on the development of 
outdoor recreation on all national areas. I'ar from 
it. W’e are keenly interested in the expansion of 
recreational use of all Federally-owned lands 
where this as a secondary use is not in eonflict 
with their primary purposes, hut where recrea¬ 
tion and conservtition for ])uhlic enjoyment con¬ 
stitute the primary Usc of any F'ederal lands, then 
they logically come 
under the jurisdiction 


some form of healthful activity. There arc fish¬ 
ing, mountain climbing, horseback riding, hiking, 
swimming, and for a few tnonths of the year some 
skating, skiing, and other winter sports. 

Ihit all people are not inclined toward physical 
exertion, and many of those who want some 
definite objective toward which to direct their 
energies: and .so our educational staff—the nat¬ 
uralists :md historians — suggest to them ways 
in which the superlative scenic and scientific fea¬ 
tures may be enjoyed to the utmost. Guided trips 
and motor caravans are furnished, and also lec¬ 
tures and museum service. On the hikes of vary¬ 
ing duration the natural history and historic 
objects encountered are explained. The motor 
caravans lead to jKtints of interest—in this park 
to a prehistoric ruin, in that to a stupendous geo¬ 
logical disiday. In ^'ellowstonc one of the most 
poinilar caravans is known as the game stalk. It 
is made just before dusk, and visitors get a 
mighty kick out of suritrising a few deer here, a 
moose there. -And they go to the Buffalo Ranch 
and get the story of how these picturesque ani¬ 
mals were saved from extinction and now are 
thriving, tiot only in Yellowstone but several other 
l)laces throughout this country and in Canada. 

When a visit to the jiark is concluded, even the 
least observing of visit¬ 
ors goes away strength¬ 


of the bureau designed 
by Congress to admin¬ 
ister them. 

The function of the 
Xational Park Service 
in directing avocational 
activities through park- 
use is manifold. I!y 
jirovirling the physic;d 
Comforts nccessarv to 
life in the open, it 
it makes it jxissible for 
millions of .Americans 
each year to vacation in 
these .-ireas, deriving 
the heni-lit th;it accrues 
to all III physictil. s|>irit- 
iial, and nienud stimu¬ 
lus through life in these 
supreme vsilderness 
areas. 

' >n« I- lh<-y are in the 
parks, ihc next step is 
to mti-resi \isi|ors in 
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ened physically and with 
mind swe])t clean of its 
city cobweb by the clear 
air of the mountains or 
the desert. But the most 
discriminating, he who 
has drunk deeply of the 
cup of pleasures the 
jiark has to offer, has 
found it an exalted 
.s])iritual adventure, the 
memory of which will 
enrich all his days. To 
such a one tiew fields of 
thought have been open¬ 
ed. .An interest in the 
study of wild life has 
been aroused, a desire 


Natural beauty greets 
the visitor in one of 
our national parks 
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born to know more about trees and flowers, the 
fascinating page of history and prehistory turned 
back, or the story of the earth’s making spread 
before him. So he goes home to study more about 
the particular subject that has appealed to him. 
The libraries yield books on the subject, the mu¬ 
seums offer supplementary material, and a new 
avocational activity has been born. 

We need no longer worry about the worthwhile 
use of that person’s sjiare time. He will integrate 
his leisure time activities into his normal life. For 
most of the year he will follow his hobby in the 
city, will know the joy of complete immersion in 
books on subjects of absorbing interest. And in 
vacation time we may be sure he again will go to 
the outdoors, to some ty])e of park or forest 
whether nearby or far aWay, that offers the oppor¬ 
tunity for further field investigation. 

^^■hat 1 have just said does not express a wish 
or an ideal, or even an isolated case. We know 
from actual experience how many people have 
acquired entirely new interests through their trips 
afield into nature's wonderlands. There is the 
New Jersey broker who spends his spare time in 
photographing the beauties of one particularly 
colorful portion of our country, making slides, 
and lecturing during the winter. There is another 
business man turned archeologist; there are phy¬ 
sicians of note who become naturalists, photogra¬ 
phers and lecturers; there are the business and 
professional men and women who each year turn 
mountaineers, going out on the trails with or¬ 
ganized outdoor and mountaineering clubs for 
long or short trips. These instances may be mul¬ 
tiplying a thousand-fold. 

^^'^e know, too, how the naturalist and historian 
service appeals to the mass of our visitors. Last 
year, when travel to many of the parks dropped, 
the attendance at the field trips and lectures soar¬ 
ed, and this year it has been in even greater de¬ 
mand. We have an opportunity now to afford 
mental stimulus to a large cross section of our 
people from every part of the country, and we 
must not fail. N\’e must continue to provide rec¬ 
reation—or perhaps I should say re-creation—so 
that the masses of our people may have the op¬ 
portunities for the development of a more abund¬ 
ant life. We must plan ahead, so that the new 
leisure will not find us unprepared. 

In closing, I want to leave you this remark by 
Viscount Grey, that “If as the years go on we can 
feel the beauty of the world as Wordsworth felt 
it . . .. then we have, indeed, a recreation which 


would give us not merely pleasure, but strength, 
refreshment, and confidence.” 

The National Forests 

By L. F. Kneipp 

Assistant Forester 
Forest Service 

W iv HAVE UEEN working feverishly for the 
last quarter of a century trying to tell about 
the national forests and yet few people 
know much about them. There are 148 of these 
areas with 180,000,000 acres of land within their 
boundaries, of which 162.000 acres actually be¬ 
long to the United Slates. That is. about seven 
and one-half per cent of the total land area of the 
United States. The forests stretch throughout 
much of the country and mark the summit of the 
Cascades and the Sierras and Coast Ranges, the 
Continental Divide, and the Rockies, the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains and the White Mountains, and 
then they spread out in the Lake States and 
Southern Pine States and adopt the map in a 
large way. So, by their very distribution they are 
in very close proximity to a considerable part of 
the population of the United States. 

In the old days when you saw a dim blue 
streak along the horizon, it meant a long trip. But 
now the farmer, weary of the heat and toil of the 
day, can get in his car and be over in those moun¬ 
tains in a very few hours. Roads have been mul¬ 
tiplying and extending throughout these areas 
almost to a regrettable extent, so that there is a 
very wide use of the forests. 

Within these forests you find a wide variety of 
natural attractions, ranging literally all the way 
from palm to pine, and desert to eternal snow. 
W'e have glaciers on some of the forests, and we 
have stretches of desert on others. They contain 
every kind of a national phenomena that you can 
find — peaks, canyons, gorges, streams, lakes, 
cliffs and caves. .4 large proportion of the big 
game animals are within the national forests and 
we have 60,000 miles of fishing streams, although 
we don’t guarantee that there are fish in all of 
the waters! 

The Need for Recreational Service 
There has been some question as to the propri¬ 
ety of allowing these public forests to be used for 
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rt-crcalioiial purposes, 
as to wlietlier it is a 
pr<)|KT function, lint 
we in the Forest Serv¬ 
ice feel there isn't the 
slitjhicst room for cle- 
hate on this subject. 

There are tlie social 
needs to he met of a 
lM>|)ulation of a 1^5,- 
coo.ooo peo|ile, and lit¬ 
erally millions of them 
simply dwell in one eu- 
hical and work in an¬ 
other. shuttling back 
aiul forth Itctween the 
two in a closed veliicle 
of some kind, and never 
seeing tlie manifesta¬ 
tions of nature except 
as the work of a land- 
.scape engineer. W'e 
have also millions of 
|)eople engaged in many 
monotonous occupa¬ 
tions. so that some chtinge in 
enviri>nmeut is tictually in- 
dis])etisahle. These peojile 
c;it) t l)e crowded into one or two or more jtarks. 
They must have room, and with all of these nor- 
tnal jiuhlic jiroperties avtiil.ahle, they should he 
Used for those ])rime purposes. 

Then, too. recretition h;is taken on :i very real 
economic coni])lexion througliout tlie country. 
'I'here are literally hundreds of little towns out 
west that formerly lived oti grtizitig or miuitig or 
logging, that have lost those economic occni>a- 
tions, hut still are able to exist hy selling gasoline 
an<l taking care of tourists .-md organizing hunt¬ 
ing parties. The mtirkcts cretited hy these tictivi- 
tfes are a stimulus to imlustry. So there is a very 
♦lefiinte jitstilication for this use. 

The forest service ty|>e of recre.ational maiiage- 
nient is rather sketchy: it is not conijilex. There 
IS no close supervision or direction of the millions 
of the iK’ople who use the forests There is no 
charge or |>eriuanent re<|niretnetit for occupancy 
of the forests. The only retpiiiements are the 
proi>er care of lire :ind ohservance of giwxl sani- 
tar\ l.'iw s and practices. 

In o(x.'mng up the forests for recieation.d n.se 
tiur primary objective is im rely to |»r«ncxt public 
propertv and public health. I his use is marked 


hy simplicity, although 
you will find, in the 
same forest, Indians 
having their annual 
‘blow-out,” digging 
roots, or gathering nuts 
down in the Southwest; 
and you will also see 
peo]>lc there with Pierce 
.-\rrow cars and the 
most elaborate kind of 
e<|uii)ment. You will 
find tags from five dif¬ 
ferent states of the 
Union on a single camp 
ground. Over 8,000,000 
]X!ople a year actually 
make some definite oc¬ 
cupancy of the forests; 
5,000,000 come to ob¬ 
serve their beauty, and 
about 21,000,000 pass 
through them. To pro¬ 
vide for these people, 
there have been about 
4.200 public camp grounds 
designated, of which 2.600 
are improved at the present 
time. Ily that 1 don’t mean very elaborate im¬ 
provements hut the simple facilities necessary for 
sanitation and fire jirevention. 

'The CCC movement and the C\\’.-\ and the 
h'FK.\ aiul the l’\\’.\ have given an enormous 
stimulus to that develoiiment. W'e have made 
more jirogress in the last year than we have made 
in a tiecade prior to that time. 

Other Facilities and Areas 

Sometimes sU]iplementing the grounds, or con¬ 
tained in them, there are a number of areas that 
are now definitely reeogniz.ed as of outstanding 
recreational value, and their use is iilanned. They 
may include a cant]) ground, a summer hotel com- 
nmnity, sites for several resorts, or outdoor 
caiujis of the more simide ty|)e. In other words, 
they are in a way summer recreational communi¬ 
ties. with all of the elements jiroperly balanced 
and coordinated with one another. 

Then we have definite summer home areas. 
Some of them contain as many as two or three 
hnndred homes, and with a very high tiegree of 
Icx'al adiiiiuistrarion by committees for water de¬ 
velopment and things of that sort. W'e have 



In our national forests the nature lover 
will find his fondest dreams come true 
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12,200 summer homes in the national forests at 
the present time. 

Certain areas are dedicated for the use of out¬ 
door camps and resorts of different types, includ¬ 
ing boy scout and girl scout camps. In Virginia 
we gave up our finest camp grounds to the Girl 
Scouts and they have now a very beautiful de¬ 
velopment there at Harrisburg. In California, 
several of the municipalities, notably Los Angeles, 
have taken advantage of the ability to occupy 
national forest lands and have constructed low 
cost resorts which are very popular and very well 
conducted. 

As another measure of conserving and develop¬ 
ing the interest of the forests, there has been 
established sixty-eight primitive areas with about 
ten million acres for the purpose of making sure 
that there shall be no needless invasion of roads 
and resorts and commercial institutions. In other 
words, the objective is to maintain as nearly as 
practicable primitive conditions of transportation, 
habitation, subsistence and environment. 

Supplementing those, but dedicated more nearly 
to scientific study, are eighteen natural areas in 
which we are trying to maintain as nearly as pos¬ 
sible primeval conditions, the original biological 
complexities of both flower and fauns for pur-' 
poses of observation. Over the years, as these ex¬ 
amples of primitive nature are preserved, they 
will have a very deep value both from an educa¬ 
tional and inspirational standpoint. In addition 
we have experimental forests. 

Now the idea is rather prevalent that the use 
of the national forests is only compatible with the 
purposes for which they are set aside; that they 
are destructive and unduly increase hazards. We 
find after years of experience that is not true. 
Naturally, there is some additional risk to public 
health and public property when you have mil¬ 
lions of people in an area, but that can be guarded 
against. 

It is true that some adjustments are necessary 
in the use of these forests. For instance, there 
has to be some water development. Then, again, 
in other cases recreation has to be made subordi¬ 
nate to other activities, but it can all be worked 
out, and is being worked out, so that there is no 
sacrifice. The advantages clearly outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

The Forest Service feels that it is under obli¬ 
gation not merely to tolerate that use, but actually 
to encourage it, to promote it, not to an extrava¬ 
gant degree, but to permit of its normal develop¬ 


ment in the use of the forests. It is a use that can 
go on together with several other uses at the 
same time. Trees grow, for example, in these 
areas, just the same as though they were not used. 
As a matter of fact, before and after the summer 
season cattle and sheep can graze there without 
any serious interference. So we can conceive of it 
as a part of the service to carry on this process of 
development. 

Now the question arises, just what can the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association do? Your activities 
have been largely in the urban areas up until this 
time, and yet it seems to me that before you there 
is a field in the national forests for the same type 
of leadership, of direction and inspiration, that 
you have in the urban areas. And through such 
leadership, which I hope you will develop in time, 
you can do just that much more to enrich life. 

We have also appreciated the praise and the co¬ 
operation of the National Recreation Association, 
and we have a V'ery definite desire to cooperate 
with you. We hope that over the years to come 
that spirit of cooperation will come into full 
flower. 


Conserving Our Wild Life 

£u J. N. Darling 

Chief 

Bureau of Biological Survey 

T he Bure.vu of Biological Survey is the cus¬ 
todian of all of the wild life species that exist. 
Noah started it. I think he must have been 
the first member of the Biological Survey! He 
built the ark to save a pair of all wild life. The 
only difference between Noah and my personal 
experience is that he started out in a flood and I 
started out in a drought. And we have had some 
problems of this year with keeping even a balance 
of the already depleted ranks of our game species, 
our song birds and all of the interesting elements 
of our natural endowment. 

It isn’t altogether the sportsman and the hunter 
that we have to contend with in maintaining a 
fair population of game. We have invaded all of 
the national ranges, the homes of our wild life 
species. We have evicted them and spread our¬ 
selves out with all of our paraphernalia and our 
implements, and civilization now reigns where 
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game used to live. In fact, we have thrown 
nature's cradle out the window and made our 
home where nature used to cradle its wild life 
s])ecies. 

We have driven game hack to the river mar¬ 
gins. the raw ragged edges of this country. We 
did the same thing to the Indians, pushing them 
out on the deserts and about the only difference 
between our treatment of the Indian and wild life 
is that we liave quit shooting the Indians. We 
go on taking our ducks and geese and game si)ccies 
just as if nothing ever happened to them, and 
everv game commissioner and custodian of wild 
life in the country is berated when people go out 
for their recreation and don't get their full bag 
limit of game or catch all of the fish they want 
in that day! Therefore, the job which I have is 
to save what we have, to make a jilan to put it 
liack. 

^’ou may say, “what relation docs that have to 
our problem of recreation.''” 

Well. I don’t suppose they called it recreation 
in the early jiioneer days of this country. If 
they didn't get their game, the table was empty, 
and the stories they told at bed time were not the 
stories of little Johnny Possum and .so forth, in 
those days, but they were about the narrow 
esca]x,'s that father had when he went out to get 
the meal for the family. 

We have changed from the old jtcriod when 
game was a part of our life, but the instinct still 
remains with us. We have traded our old hunting 
stories for bed time stories, but there is a certain 
fineness of mind, :i certain fineness of coordina¬ 
tion of the iMidy and the eye and the mind in ad¬ 
justing one.self and pitting one’s wits against wild 
life. It is natural that we should have that in¬ 
stinct. We are only one generation removed 
from it. 

1 don't advocate that you tell people to go out 
and kill game but I clo think that if you are going 
to build trails, if yon are going out on a trip 
through good roads through the forests, there 
ought to be some of the remnants to look at. 

If you like to hunt with a camera, you must 
have something worth going out to see. and if we 
don't protect our wild life, there will be nothing 
to photograph. As a matter of fact 1 believe that 
all recreational games arc built on the instincts 
which grew out of our original su<>tenauce. I'iveu 
following a gold ball around has some semblance 
of the old contests of |)Uttiiig voitr wit* rig.ain&f 
the wild life which you hacl to con(|uer. If you 


made a better bag and a better shot you stood 
well in the community. 

I don't like to .see those old elements of natural 
life pass out of the picture, and still, with the con¬ 
stant encroachment upon nature's areas, with 
agriculture pulverizing all of the natural fields 
where our upland birds used to live, with the ef¬ 
fort to drain all of the old marshes and lakes in 
order that we may make more farm lands, with 
the pollution of the rivers and all the careless, 
thoughtless things that we do. we arc gradually 
taking out of our lives this element, which 1 think 
is well worth preserving. I doubt whether any 
youth who goes forth will be as much interested 
in any subject as in the natural life to which he is 
entitled and of which we have robbed him. 

We have taken it as a matter of course that 
nature provided us with a free gift of all of the 
ducks we wanted. We have never had to worry 
about the myraids that have gone North in the 
spring, and South in the fall. Now we know that 
if we don't watch out we won't have any. Some 
of the very choicest species are on the verge of 
e.xtinction. 

'\'ou can't control the natural enemies of game, 
and the only thing you can control is man’s habit 
of taking it. That is why we arc out of favor just 
now with the huntsmen, hecausc of the e.xtra re¬ 
strictions we have been forced to ])Ut on them to 
keep the killing of game down. We never thought 
about hatching more ducks. We have robbed 
them of seventeen million acres of natural nesting 
areas in the North Central States of the United 
States, once the most prolific hatching ground in 
all of our migratory water fowl in this country. 
.Seventeen million acres we have taken out to no 
prime purpose. 

That doesn’t seem like a well-idanncd civiliza¬ 
tion, docs it? Especially since we find by actual 
records that tlie oUl nesting areas of ducks made 
more money from the muskrat skins every year 
than we have inatlc from a farm product since. 
1 think it takes something like a depression, and 
a ])criod like this to teach us our follies, and we 
are commencing actually to do some ])lanuing. 

We arc jtlanning what wc may do to take the 
]>nllntion out of the rivers and my particular job 
right now is to get back those old marshes, to 
stop up the drainage ditches, put water in where 
it formerly made a'ple.nsant picture on the land¬ 
scape, to restore the old lake bottoms, to divert 
streams thikt have been hurried off down the river, 
and impound water in those North Central areas. 
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You, perliaps, that is all of you who live East 
of the Mississippi, for instance, noticed a peculiar 
phenomenon last summer. For several days a 
great cloud appeared in the sky, moved eastward 
until the lights in our buildings here in Wash¬ 
ington. and in New York City had to be turned 
on in the middle of the day that we might see. 
They called it liere a dust storm. It was a sign in 
the sky of the folly of man in his haste to get 
rich, destroying the covering of vegetation that 
kept the dirt where it belonged. 

Now, those problems of eonservation perhaps 
are not wild life, but in that great prairie area 
where that dust comes from, first the grass and 
the eovering had been gnawed to the roots, the 
wind came and blew the grass away, then it took 
the top soil, and now it must be restored. 

I have $8,500,000 for the Bureau’s work—not 
a vast amount, but it represents the first money 
that has ever been put into nesting areas to re¬ 
store our game. I hope that some day the 
$8,500,000 will produce about one million and a 
quarter acres of old nesting ground. That ought 
to produce about 8,000,000 extra ducks and geese 
and migratory water fowl to pass backward and 
forward. 

That is not all. The new program of wild life 
management includes the restoration of environ¬ 
ment. We are putting on erosion control; we are 
planting the raw hillsides. We spent too much 
time clearing up all of the underbrush, and we 
have no place for our wild life to live. 

We are not doing all this for the hunters. I 
should not be here if all that I was doing was 
making it possible for people to go out and kill 
game. My chief interest lies in restoring America 
to itself. 

Agriculture and Recreation 

By C. W. Warburton 

Director, Extension Service 
Department of Agriculture 

T iii; Fedi-k.m, Department of Agriculture co¬ 
operating with State agricultural colleges, is 
carrying on Extension work in agriculture 
and home economics with rural people throughout 
the entire United States, including Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. The work is being conducted in 
about 2,800 rural counties through technically- 


trained public agents located permanently in the 
counties, who work directly with rural people on 
the farms and in the homes. The counties help 
finance the enterprise in each county. 

The present staff for this work is made up of 
about 6.500 government-paid agents and about 
430,000 voluntary lay local leaders. Through these 
agents and local leaders, approximately 1,380,000 
men and women and 920,000 rural youth to to 20 
years of age are aided in their work by demon¬ 
strations showing the better ways of farming, 
home making and living. Along with their numer¬ 
ous responsibilities in teaching improved practices 
in farming and home making, the 6,500 Extension 
agents employed, with the cooperation of their 
430,000 local leaders, are carrying out programs 
designed to improve the social, the spiritual, and 
the recreational life of farm people. 

Recreational Phases of Extension Programs 

The social and recreational phases of the Ex¬ 
tension programs include such activities as com¬ 
munity singing and music appreciation, plays, 
games and pageants, camps, contests and exhibits, 
debates and public speaking, reading, tours, 
achievement days, vesper services, picnics, folk 
dancing, and other ways of bringing rural peo¬ 
ple together, both young and old, for social en¬ 
joyment. It is the definite aim of the Extension 
worker in every county to incorporate some or all 
of these forms of recreation in their county pro¬ 
pram and to promote certain activities in every 
local community, depending, of course, upon the 
tastes and desires of the people to be served. It 
is clearly recognized that accomplishments in some 
of these lines of recreation have not been up to 
what might be expected, due to inadequate lead¬ 
ership in counties and in local communities. A 
comparatively small percentage of these Exten¬ 
sion workers have had special training in recrea¬ 
tional activities, yet we feel that under these con¬ 
ditions much already has been accomplished in 
this phase of our E.xtension work. 

The Federal Extension Service feels deeply in¬ 
debted to the National Recreation Association, 
through the constructive services rendered by 
John Bradford, W. P. Jackson, Jack Knapp, Doc¬ 
tor Parker, and others of its staff, for assistance 
in helping to train State and local leaders in the 
real place and underlying philosophy of recrea¬ 
tion in life and in methods of conducting different 
recreational activities. Miss Ella Gardner of the 
Children’s Bureau also has given Extension forces 
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oiiistandiiij^ liclp in training local leaders and in 
|ironioiing recreation in rural areas. The men and 
women trained as locttl recreation leaders by 
these men and women nm into the thousands 
annually. 

Xow tor a few figures: In 1933, Extension 
agencies promoted 22,000 events, featuring all 
manner of agricultural and home exhibits. They 
promoted 10,000 farm and home tours for adults 
and juniors. 

The local leaders trained by Extension agents 
and hel]>ers from the X. R. A. held over 150,000 
meetitigs of various kinds with adults, at which 
no j>aid Extension agents were ])resent, while in 
the case of juniors the local leaders, without the 
assistance of jiaid Extension agents, held over 
200,000 meetings with over 3,700,000 people in 
attendance. At these meetings, tnusic, community 
singing, public speaking, plays, and games were 
featured. Training local recreation leaders docs 
work. 

There were 1,360 agricultural and home demon¬ 
stration agents who re])orted 13,300 communities 
which were developing and carrying out recrea¬ 
tional programs. Closely related to the recreation 
|)rograms, and iti many instances an es.sential part 
of them. 1,500 agricultural and home demonstra¬ 
tion agents re|>orted t6,28o communities in which 
4-11 club members had engaged in community 
activities. 

Community singing and music appreciation 
stand out as two of the main recreational activi¬ 
ties in which large numbers of rural ]ieople par¬ 
ticipate. Community singing is an old form of 
rural recreation. In tnany rural communities 
where this form of diversion had ceased to be 
active the Extension Service lias taken an active 
hand in reviving it. Singing alw.ays has an im- 
[Kirtant |(lace in the programs of State and local 
camps held by county Extension agents. Some 
counties have annual music festivals which are 
sponsored by the Extetision organization. Music 
atid drama tournaments are held in .some counties 
to provide o]>portunity for rural iiecijile to develop 
their musical talents. 

I’lays, games, atid pageants are other forms of 
rccreatioti which Extension workers arc conduct¬ 
ing along with their other lines of activity. The 
value of plays and games in which the whole com- 
mntiity can participate is emphasized. I’ractically 
all of the .States jiublish hnllctins vvhich contain 
a variety of plays, games, and fwgranUi for the 
Use of f‘!xtcnsion workers and loc.il (>coplc in car¬ 


rying on these forms of recreation. Extension 
agents stimulated the production of over 7,500 
plays and pageants in 1933. 

Many annual camps are held for boys and girls 
from 10 to 20 years of age who are 4-H club 
members. In 1933 there were 1,770 of these 
junior camjis, attended by 170,000 members. These 
camps sometimes held at one central jioitit in a 
State, and other times at several different points, 
have extensive recreation jirograms. At these 
camps, boys and girls learn how to direct games 
and plays and other such activities, so that when 
they return to their communities they are quali¬ 
fied to help instruct others in these activities. The 
club camps usually are held for a period of three 
days to a week. Camps are likewise held for adult 
fann men and women and are growing in number 
from year to year. In 1933 there were 700 camps 
for rural women alone, with 84,000 women in at¬ 
tendance. At the women’s camps, there are educa¬ 
tional. recreational, and social events. The work 
of the camps is done by hired help and the rural 
women in attendance get away from all forms of 
honsehold work and have a complete change of 
.scenery. 

Contests, exhibits and tours have their place as 
important recreational activities in most Exten¬ 
sion programs. In like manner, reading, debates, 
and public speaking are emphasized, jiarticularly 
with 4-II club members. Some States, however, 
place emphasis on these forms of recreation with 
adult farmers and fann homemakers. 

Comtnunity picnics are a form of diversion 
which our Extension workers are stressing among 
farm people. Farmers’ Week at the State agri¬ 
cultural colleges, at which thousands of farm 
families assemble annually, is a form of rural 
recreation which has grown in jiopularily in recent 
years. 

In closing, may 1 say that we are looking for¬ 
ward in our thinking to one or more rural recrea¬ 
tion leaders in every State extension staff, who 
will train all the Extension forces of the .State, 
inclttding the agricultural home demonstration, 
and club agents in counties, and hel]i these agents 
train local recreational leaders from each com¬ 
munity in each rural county, to the end that, 
wherever and whenever rural pcojile assemble, 
their jirogram may lie made U]) in part of educa¬ 
tional instruction, in part of music, play and rcc- 
rcatioti, and in part of social enjoyment. We hope, 
als<}, in time to develop a Federal recreational staff 
that will act as a clearing house of information 
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and help in recreational matters in the States, a 
function now so happily and satisfactorily handled 
through cooperation with the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. May that Association live long 
and prosper! 

Child ren’s Bureau Promotes 
Recreational Opportunity 

By Katharine F. Lenroot 

Acting Chief, Children's Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 

T he Children’s Bureau was established by 
Congress twenty-two years ago to serve the 
interests of all children. Through investiga¬ 
tions and technical reports, popular bulletins for 
parents, demonstrations of methods, and coopera¬ 
tive and advisory services to States, local com¬ 
munities and voluntary groups, the Bureau has en¬ 
deavored to promote more abundant life for 
American childhood in terms of physical, mental 
and social health and well-being. It has used all 
these approaches to the extent which its resources 
have permitted in promoting wholesome recrea¬ 
tional activities. 

Studies of public dance halls, of recreational 
resources in Puerto Rico, and of leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities of rural children in selected areas of one 
State (West Virginia) have been made and re¬ 
ports of the findings have been published. Popu¬ 
lar bulletins for parents on The Child from One 
to Six, of which 2,224,878 copies have been dis¬ 
tributed without charge and an additional 560,103 
have been sold, on Guiding the Adolescent, and 
on Good Posture in the Little Child, contain sec¬ 
tions on recreation. A handbook for the use of 
administrators of institutions for dependent chil¬ 
dren contains a chapter on the organization of 
recreational activities, and the report of a study 
of mothers’ pension administration includes a sec¬ 
tion on provision for the recreational needs of the 
children in families receiving mothers’ aid. Special 
recreational material that has been published in¬ 
cludes a game manual of activities adapted to 
small children, a manual of games for blind chil¬ 
dren, a folder giving suggestions for the construc¬ 
tion of backyard playgrounds, and a mimeo¬ 
graphed outline of suggestions for recreational 
surveys in small communities. 

The recreational service which has brought the 


Children’s Bureau into the closest personal con¬ 
tact with recreation leaders throughout the coun¬ 
try has been the assistance given in developing 
recreation programs for rural groups, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Extension Divisions of the Federal 
and State Departments of. Agriculture. Requests 
for such service have come from all parts of the 
country, and assistance has been given to more 
than a third of the States, in some cases through 
repeated visits. The time of the Bureau worker 
was often promised a year in advance. The pro¬ 
gram has included training courses for recreation 
leaders, demonstrations and special programs for 
such groups as 4-H and farm women’s groups, 
farm bureau meetings, home demonstration agents 
and groups in training at State universities and 
normal schools. 

During the past two years greater attention has 
been given to urban areas, especially small towns. 
At the request of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Federated Clubs, and Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, courses for volunteer recreation 
leaders and assistance in developing community 
programs have been given. 

The close relationship of constructive leisure- 
time opportunities and the prevention of delin¬ 
quency has been emphasized. It is impossible to 
plan for the reduction of delinquency or for the 
care of delinquent children without giving careful 
consideration to the development and coordination 
of recreational resources. Seventy-five per cent of 
the boys included in the Glueck's study of 1,000 
juvenile delinquents had had no connection what¬ 
ever with supervised clubs or recreational groups. 
In contrast, two-thirds had been gainfully em¬ 
ployed, at an average age when beginning work 
of 13 years, the highest proportion in street trades. 
Stimulation of community resources for whole 
some recreation is one of the principal objectives 
of the Los Angeles Coordinating Councils and 
similar councils in other cities organized to pre¬ 
vent delinquency and enrich child life. 

Prevention of Delinquency 
Ihe Children’s Bureau is now in the third year 
of a project for the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency and the training of students for work 
with delinquents in a mile-square area of Chicago 
—adjoining the stockyard district—a jiroject car¬ 
ried on in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago and the Cook County Juvenile Court. 
The project involves services to individual chil¬ 
dren by a psychiatrist, psychologist and social 
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workers, and organi/alion of recreational re¬ 
sources a(la])te(l to tlie needs of the children and 
young people as disclosed through individual 
study. The lUireau’s specialist in recreation was 
assigned to the project during the past suninier, 
and a recreation worker is on the project regular 
staff. A coniniunity council in the area sponsors 
the recreation i)rograni, which includes baseball, 
neighborhood play, and dramatic, musical and 
dancing programs. Mmergcncy relief workers 
have been recruited and, under staff leadership, 
are playing with the children in the streets, visit¬ 
ing the neighbors in order to enlist their interest 
and assistance in forming adult and junior groups, 
and offering special help in dramatics, languages 
and music. 

The psychiatrist on the j)roject is of the opin¬ 
ion that delinquent behavior can be lessened to the 
extent that recreation facilities arc extended and 
planned to serve the needs of individual children. 
Many large-scale recreation and leisure-time move¬ 
ments are limited in their effectiveness with re¬ 
spect to children who from an early age have been 
subjected to the over-stimulation and freedom of 
street life in the crowded sections of our cities. 
There is much to be worked out in the develop¬ 
ment of recreation programs for individuals and 
small groups, reaching them on their own level 
and in their own streets and neighborhoods, and 
closely correlated with agencies equipi>ed to deal 
on a case-work basis with families an<l children in 
siK-cial needs. 

•Studies of the welfare of children in families 
of dei)endent or marginal economic status now 
being made by the Children's r.ureau in several 
comnninities are revealing the api)alling meager- 
ncss of the recreational resources in these famil¬ 
ies. In one family of father, mother, and si.x chil¬ 
dren from H to iiS _\ears of age, living in a base¬ 
ment dwelling, the mother said they "never went 
anywhere, belong to no clubs, coulil afford no 
movies the < hildreii slept a lot." A boy of i8 
and girl of i.j were asleej) when the agent called 
at It o'cl(x:k in the morning (during the summer- 
vacation period I. A family of six children re- 
jKirted that their only recreation was the weekly 
jicrifKl of three hours when the street was elo.sed 
tor jilay. .\ mf)iher <if live cluldrcn 
ranging from <) to \<> years i>{ age 
s.aid thi y "jiist jjlaycd on the street : 
the older ones s|K'nt every evening 
in the lioii'C; they lielongcil to no 
rhibs, and never went to the mov¬ 


ies.” "All we ever do is sit around and talk,” com¬ 
mented one mother. Preliminary tabulations of 
2,187 unemployed boys and girls 14 to 20 years 
of age in Chicago showed that nearly three-fourths 
used no type of social or recreational center. Rec¬ 
reation for mothers and fathers, as well as for 
children, as a child-welfare measure, was emplia- 
sized recently by a group of Federal relief sujier- 
visors. Frayed nerves and inability ever to get 
away from the terrific strain and monotony which 
unemployment brings have their fruit in irrita¬ 
bility, lack of judgment, and sometimes flagrant 
cruelty and abuse of children. 

The Children’s Bureau in all its approaches to 
the problems of childhood recognizes that boys 
and girls must be given opportunities for creative 
e.xperience in their formative years. Families, 
under modern conditions, can afford only limited 
ojiiJortunities for accomi>lishment and adventure. 
Ciainful employment increasingly is being reserved 
for the mature. 

Intelligent community planning, with Slate and 
National leadership, through official and volun¬ 
tary agencies, for the educational and social needs 
of children must be recognized as an essential 
part of our developing social organization. 

Recreation and the Office 
of Education 

By Bess Goodykoontz 

Aissistant Commissioner of Education 

I T IS TiiK function of the Office of Education to 
jiromote education for per.sons of all ages, and 
this is etiuivalent to saying that the Office is a 
promoter of recreation in a great variety of forms. 
If recreation had to do only with batting a ball or 
climbing a mountain my statement would be (pies- 
tioned, but vastly more persons find recreation in 
reading than in playing golf, and the ups and 
downs of a crossword jnizzle occupy the leisure 
moments of many more of us than do the path- 
wtiys in the ascent to high altitudes. In our 
schools we have always taught 
those fundamental and most im¬ 
portant means of recreation, read¬ 
ing and siK'lling and writing and 
the use of words and figures. It is 
a commonplace, therefore, to say 


"Education has helped us to 
acquire leisure time for rec¬ 
reation; it must also help to 
prepare people for the use 
of this leisure." 
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that the Office of Education collects and distri¬ 
butes information on the most effective methods 
of teaching reading and writing, spelling and 
arithmetic, the means of recreation for many. We 
are so accustomed to attaching to these subjects a 
utilitarian purpose that we forget how highly im¬ 
portant they are in the occupation of our leisure 
moments. 

Information about recreation sounds like a dull 
enough subject, but actually it forms the basis of 
improvements in school programs leading to the 
better use of leisure time. During the past several 
years publications of the Office have represented 
a fairly wide range of emphasis on reereational 
activities. One study completed last year sum¬ 
marized the library facilities and promising prae- 
tices in library training in elementary schools 
throughout the country. There can be no doubt 
that the consumption of literature is enormously 
increased and we believe improved by the tasting 
and sampling that even limited elementary sehool 
libraries supply. This has not come about without 
considerable direction on the part of libraries and 
schools. Our continuous series on school library 
practices and standards has been based on the 
belief that we have not yet nearly reached the 
point of adequacy in school library facilities. 

Summer camiJs have grown remarkably in num¬ 
ber, in enrollment, and in public esteem for edu¬ 
cational and recreational purposes in the last few 
years. Publications on the tyi^e and availability 
of camps, on standards and practices, have been 
issued by the Office periodically. 

Still another way of promoting the leisure in¬ 
terests of ehildren is to give their teachers some 
of them during the summer time. Recently all 
sorts of e.xhilarating experiments have been de¬ 
veloped in summer school programs, combining 
travel and study, camping and study, field work 
in natural and soeial sciences. We have special¬ 
ized each spring lately in ])ublications which en¬ 
courage teachers to play as they study, by de¬ 
scribing at length the opportunities waiting for 
them during their summer vacations. 

In quite another field we are now making a 
study of the facilities for the teaching of music in 
public schools. It is well known that the last four 
years have seen a distinct drop in the resources 
available in public schools for recreational and 
cultural subjects—music, art, physical education 
and play, library service, and other elements of an 
all-round program have been ruthlessly and il- 
logically eliminated in the name of economy. 


Fortunately there are evidences of building baek 
and building rather more soundly in some of these 
fields. Possibly the reeonstructive proeess may 
really result in a better integrated program, with 
less compartmenting of art. music, literature, and 
other cultural studies. Many of these studies 
bearing upon recreational problems represent, not 
researeh, certainly, but investigations of a dis¬ 
tinctly promotional flavor. This we recognize as 
a prime responsibility of our Office. 

A second major responsibility in the field of 
reereation is that of administering and financing 
education programs which contribute to the bet¬ 
ter use of leisure. Through the \ ocational Edu¬ 
cation Division of the Office nearly eight million 
dollars of Federal funds were distributed this past 
year to the States for the promotion of State pro¬ 
grams of vocational education. These programs 
provide particularly for three groups; First, boys 
and girls who are taking vocational courses in the 
ljublie schools; second, young workers who have 
dropped out of full-time day school and have en¬ 
rolled in vocational courses for part-time instruc¬ 
tion, and third, emidoyed adult workers in evening 
classes for training along the lines of their daily 
employment. This may seem a far cry from recre¬ 
ation, but there are two important reereational 
aspects of this distinctly vocational ]jrogram. 
First, the part-time and evening classes represent 
in themselves a worthy use of unemployed time, 
contributing to better vocational efficiency to be 
sure, but contributing in many aspects also to a 
more all-around interest in publie affairs; and 
second, it is recognized that the line between the 
vocational and recreational purposes of study is 
a very hazy line indeed, indistinguishable for 
many individuals. One person studies typewrit¬ 
ing for fun, another as a vocational outlet. One 
jjerson studies millinery just in order to have an¬ 
other hat; another studies it because it is a pos¬ 
sible way of earning a living. This vocational 
program administered in cooperation with the 
States serves each year more than a million per¬ 
sons in normal times and represents in itself a 
rather large contribution to the constructive use 
of leisure. 

The Plight of Youth 

But conditions, educational and recreational, 
have not been normal the last few years, and new 
oecasions have taught new duties. During this 
present period of unemployment opportunities for 

(Continued an page 502) 
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T mk Kduc.vtion.m, pkoc.k.vm now being con¬ 
ducted in the camps of the Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps is a great American folk school 
movement. I.et me mention some characteristics 
of the folk school as 1 see it. It is an educational 
enteri)risc for adults and older youths growing 
out of the native culture of a people btit develop¬ 
ing and e.xitanding that ctilturc by helping the ]ieo- 
I)le to learn the things that are of most interest or 
imiMirtance to tliem. It is not inijwscd from above, 
it does not itrescrilte an individual's curriculum, it 
meets the immediate needs and interests of the 
peojtle. In the folk school one group may be 
studying its social and economic itroblcm.s, another 
its vocational problems, while still another may be 
satisfying its yearning for self expression. If vou 
accept this defmitioti or its e(|ui\alenl. the educa¬ 
tional program now going on in CC\' camjts is a 
great .\merican b'olk School, as 1 shall atteini)t to 
show you. 

It is a conservative estimate to say that during 
the present fourth enrollment i)eri(Kl which bcgiin 
<^XtolK>r first and extends to .March 31. i<;3|;. a])- 
proximatcly 2CK),rxx) of the 35 i).(xk) men in CCC 
ramps will voluntarily enroll in study groups to 
meet in the evenings during their spare time, to 
learn some things that they really want to know, 
to take part in lively discussions, b'ree from tra¬ 
ditions and taboos, this great informal, varied 
adult educational enterprise in iliese camps gives 
to many men a \ivid intellectn.il awaki-ning. 

'1 he ( ('(' camps are o|H'raieil b\ the I’nited 
.'states .\rmy. \\ hen the 
first camps were set u)> 
m the spring of I'l.t.t. 
the War Department 
prom I'll \ saw the need 


of an educational program and organized one. 
Before long it became obvious that the officers in 
charge of camps were so heavily burdened with 
other duties that it was unfair to expect them to 
conduct an educational program. The present edu¬ 
cational plan approved by President Roosevelt, by 
Mr. Robert Fechner, the Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, hy the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Education, the War Deiianment, and 
other Government officials, provides that the 
United States Office of Education shall select and 
appoint the teaching [tersonnel and serve the War 
Deiiartmcnt in an advisory capacity on educa¬ 
tional policies, materials, and procedures. .-Ml who 
arc concerned realize that effective rehabilitation 
of men in cainjis demands not only that they be 
fed and clothed and given work to do. but also 
that in their s|)are time they be given the utmost 
opportunity to learn about the world in which 
they live and their relation to it. 

During this present enrollment jieriod. there 
will be in CCC camps aiiproximately jixi.ooo 
young men between the ages of iS and 2^. and 
apiiroximatcly 70,000 war veterans and woods¬ 
men. At the present time an educational i>rograni 
is provided for only 1.468 cainjis originally au¬ 
thorized, but it is hoped that the iirograin will be 
extended to the remaining camps more recentlv 
organized for men frmn the twenty-two drouth 
states. I'Jirollmcnt is for a six months' jieriod 
with iio'^sihle re-enrollmcnt for the sticcecding 
period. 

The jiresent educational plan, a]iproved by the 
President last Dccemher, was organized immedi¬ 
ately and ]iut into o]ier;ition during the sjiring. It 


One of the more recently created services of the Federal 
Government was also described at the Recreation Congress 
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has been going at full strength only during the 
summer months. The plan called for an educa¬ 
tional adviser in each camp who, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Camp Commander, would develop an 
educational program suited to the needs and in¬ 
terests of the men in the camp. Budgetary limita¬ 
tions have made it impossible to appoint more 
than about i,ioo of these camp educational ad¬ 
visers so that a considerable number of them have 
to serve two camps. 

Now these camp educational advisers are a well 
trained lot of men. These figures are impressive: 
92 per cent of them have college or university de¬ 
grees; 31 per cent have Master's degrees; three 
per cent have Doctor’s degrees. Seventy-eight 
per cent have had teaching experience; 32 per 
cent had been principals, supervisors, or superin¬ 
tendents. 

In addition to a camp adviser who is, in most 
instances, a trained and experienced teacher, we 
have in each of these 1,468 camps an enrollee 
chosen to assist the educational adviser. Those 
two groups of men who give their full time to the 
educational program in camps, together with the 
necessary administrative and supervising educa¬ 
tional stafif give us a total of 2,580 full-time jicr- 
sons whose sole job is to teach or supervise in the 
CCC educational program. Moreover, in addition 
to these there are many part-time instructors such 
as the Company Commander and his lieutenants, 
the Company physician, the forester, technically 
trained foremen, teachers, lecturers, and others 
from near-by communities. A very conservative 
estimate would place the number of these part- 
time teachers at 5,000. 

To summarize, it is con¬ 
servatively estimated that 
7,580 persons are giving 
full time or part time to 
the educational program 
in camps. 

How do we work to¬ 
ward those aims? In 
every way that the gen¬ 
ius of educational advis¬ 
ers can devise. Another 
remarkable statement 
contained in the Hand¬ 
book reads as follows: 

“There is no program 
planned outside the camp 
and imposed from above. 

The program must be 


worked out for each camp separately. Individual 
counseling, guidance, and stimulation are the keys 
to the selection of materials. Informal study, 
reading, and discussion will characterize the meth¬ 
ods probably used most largely. Do not rely too 
much upon class instruction as usually carried on 
in school or college.’’ 

Do you wonder that we think of this as a great 
folk school movement? The men in a given camp 
study what they want to know, and the program 
of study in that camp may be dififerent from that 
of any other camp in the country. I repeat again 
that participating is voluntary. If a camp educa¬ 
tional adviser cannot organize an educational pro¬ 
gram in his camp so that a goodly number of men 
enjoy participation in it, he must resign. Our as¬ 
sumption is that learning is a pleasurable exercise 
and that groups of adults under competent guid¬ 
ance and leadership will gather together in their 
spare time to study and discuss subjects of inter¬ 
est to them. The response in the camps confirms 
our assumption. 

The Camp Set-Up and Program 
I hope you have in your mind a picture of a 
camp set-up. ^ince the work jobs of these camps 
lie mostly in the forests and parks, the camps are 
largely in forests and parks. Picture this set-up- 
At the head of a company street perhaps two 
blocks long is the camp headquarters building 
housing the offices of the camp officers; near-by 
is a small camp hospital building; along one side 
of the company street is the camp mess hall, a 
long low building; and beyond that the recreation 
hall. Beyond that is apt 
to be a boxing ring, a 
baseball diamond, and 
other recreation facili¬ 
ties. Across the company 
street from the mess hall 
and the recreation hall 
are four long low bar¬ 
racks buildings at right 
angles to the street. Some 
camps have put up small 
buildings or tents in 
which classes may be 
held, but by and large, 
there are no special fa¬ 
cilities of that sort. Dis¬ 
cussion groups and 
classes meet in the mess 
hall, in partitioned cor- 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

1. To develop in each man his powers of self- 
expression, self-enfertainment and self-culture. 

2. To develop pride and satisfaction in coopera¬ 
tive endeavor. 

3. To develop as far as practicable an under¬ 
standing of the prevailing social and economic 
conditions, to the end that each man may co¬ 
operate intelligently in improving these con¬ 
ditions. 

4. To preserve and strengthen good habits of 
health and of mental development. 

5. By such vocational training as is feasible, but 
particularly by vocational counseling and ad¬ 
justment activities, to assist each man better 
to meet his employment problems when he 
leaves Camp. 

From "The Handbook for the Educational 

Advisers in CCC Camps." 
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ncrs of tlie rccre.ition hall, in the offices of the 
Company Commander and the educational ad¬ 
viser, in a corner of the barracks, in fact any 
where that men can sit down and talk. A few 
camps, to be sure, do have what they call a camp 
school hoii.se. I recall one such out in Idaho, 
constructed out of lumber from an abandoned 
sawmill which the Camp Commander bought for 
ten dollars out of company funds. Under the 
direction of the camp educational adviser the men 
of the camp built this school house about 40 by 
20 feet in size. From some source they secured 
an old bell which mounted in the cupola was 
proudly rung to call men to class. It is significant 
that a school house is in that camp. It is most 
significant that the men wanted it so much that 
they built it in their own spare time. 

The W’ar Department .su])plics each camp with 
a library. Near-by town and city librarians, 
county librarians, state librarians and university 
librarians have been c.xceedingly helpful. The 
American Library .Association has taken a keen 
interest in this whole educational program. 

One of our major problems has been satisfac¬ 
tory tc.xt material. Hooks are too costly; many of 
them are too dull to hold the interest of men who 
have been out of school for years. Text books 
seem to be written for children or else for 
students at the college level. Too few books meet 
camp needs of simple vocabulary, suitable pre¬ 
sentation of materials for adults and type large 
enough to be easily read by the light available in 
camp buildings. Hear in mind that many camps, 
far from power lines, must have their own elec¬ 
tric light plants. 

To meet this need the General Education Board 
jirovidcd last June a fund of $40,000 as a grant 
to the American Council on Education for the 
preparation of suitahlc study material in the social 
sciences. I’amphlcts arc now in jjrogrcss, written 
cs;)ecially for enrollces in C'CC camps. 

I cannot omit this np|)ortunity to pay tribute to 
school jirincipals and sui)erintendent.s who have 
o])cncd their .scIuhiI buildings at night to men in 
ncar-hy camps. Hy truck loads men go from 
camps to use the shojis and lalH>ratories and class 
rooms thus provided. 

Typical Camp Programs 

W'hat do these men in cam|)s want to study? 
The answer is almost everything. The subjects 
arc ns varied as human interests. Here arc two 
typical camp programs: 


CCC COMPANY 769—INDIANOLA, IOWA 


Subject 

Average 

Attendance 

Taught By 

-Auto Mechanics 

35 

E. C. W. 

General Mathematics 

4 

Local Teacher 

Highway Construction 

12 

Eng—Res. 

.Aviation 

18 

Educ. Adviser 

Forestry 

IS 

E. C. W. 

Typing 

IS 

Selectee 

Bible Study 

12 

Local Man 

Reading and Writing 

4 

Educ. Adviser 

Surveying 

8 

E. C. W. 

Safety and First Aid 
Cooking and Baking 

200 

Med.-Res. 

15 

FA-Res. 

Church 

40 

Ministers 

Operation and Care of 
Grading Machinery 

4 

E. C.W. Staff 

Glee Club 

SO 

Col. Simpson 

Journalism 

5 

Selectee 

Carpentry 

12 

Local carpenter 

Electricity 

8 

Local Electrician 

Shorthand 

9 

Educ. Adviser 

Dramatics 

20 

Selectee 

General Science 

30 

E. C. W. 


CCC COMPANY 512—PUTNEY. KENTUCKY 

Average 

Subject Attendance 


Recent World Events 


18 

Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling 

13 

Penmanship 


11 

English 


6 

Business Arithmetic 


9 

Letter Writing 


16 

Public Speaking 


11 

Forestry 


17 

Journalism 

publish paper 

Telegraphy 


3 

Typing 


16 

Auto Mechanics 


9 

Agriculture 


3 

Shorthand 


11 

Stamp Club 


5 

String Orchestra 


6 

Boxing 


12 

Group Singing 


25 

Photography 


10 

Lettering 


3 

Many canqis publish 

weekly newsiiapers in 


minicographc<l form. These arc usually the 
product of a class in English or journalism. 

Much teaching on the job is done by foremen 
who frequently arc engineering graduates. In one 
camp that 1 visited the educational adviser brings 
all of these foremen together one night a wee'k 
for a kind of seminar discussion of ways and 
means to teach on the job, so that enrollces while 
doing the day’s work develop increasing skill. 

You will note that the subjects m.iy be grouped 
roughly under four headings: V’ocational sub¬ 
jects: fundamental subjects, such as reading, writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic; academic subjects, to be found in 
the elementary, high school, and college curricu- 
lums: and self-expression or recreational subjects. 
;\ partial list of this last group is singing, dancing, 
public siieaking, drawing, painting, modeling, dra- 
fConlinucil 011 t'agc .WJ 


The Contribution of Recreation 


There are certain obligations to the 
unemployed outside of relief which 
the Federal Government and the com¬ 
munities cannot escape. 


i FEi'.i. vivRY GREATEY honored to be here tonight 
with Dr. Finley and with all of you people. 
The last time 1 was with you at one of these 
Congresses, about fifteen years ago, I had one 
of the greatest thrills of my life, and I met a 
lot of people then—peojjle I have never for¬ 
gotten, people who made a very deep impres¬ 
sion on my life. One of those very dear spirits 
was Will R. Reeves and I still honor his 
memory for all that he did for Cincinnati and 
for all he did for me and thousands of others. 
So I feel very happy to be here. 

I want to talk very simply about a problem 
with which all of us are very much concerned. 
Some of us are probably a little more con¬ 
cerned with it than others because it is right 
on our desks hour by hour and we must do 
something about it. That is the problem of the 
millions of our neighbors and of our people, many 
of them in our own families, who are now 
absolutely destitute, and of the many other 
millions who are growing daily more destitute. 

The topic you asked me to talk about is 
“Recreation and Recovery.” I suppose there 
are people who will wonder why these two 
things should be linked together among serious 
and thoughtful ])eople. Of course, none of you 
will think that for a moment, and I am glad 
I can truthfully say that the number who 
question the wisdom of linking these two 
things are growing fewer all the time. I think, 
however, it might be ])rofitable even for us and 
for the sake of our own thinking to consider 
as objectively as we can what this thing really 
means. 

As I see it our job is fundamentally the task 
of trying to provide ]5eo])le with work, with an 
o])portunity to earn a living for themselves and 
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their families. That is our fundamental obliga¬ 
tion and nothing can take its place, nothing 
that we can do here no matter how fine it may 
be. There is no point in not recognizing this 
truth. 

In this problem of unemployment I think 
there are things we can do of which we as a 
people, as a nation, have been unmindful. I 
think we are missing a lot of fine bets in try¬ 
ing to be of help to those of our neighbors 
who are struggling for existence. We are too 
prone to think that if we cannot give them a 
job there is nothing that we can do. Of course, 
you know that is not true and you are all 
carrying on a work which belies that idea. 
And yet you are undoubtedh^ struggling to do 
your work in the face of a community attitude 
which frequently blocks what you do. It might 
be beneficial for all of us if we could demon¬ 
strate here just a little of what we can do out¬ 
side of this main objective of trying at this 
time to aid the vast population of our people 
through this desperate period. 

Our Spiritual Impoverishment 

It might be well to recall that we were not 
only poor in matters of economics when the 
depression came, but we were poor in other 
things as well. We were poverty stricken in 
matters of habits for the constructive use of 
our leisure time, and nowhere is that more 
evident than it is at the present time in the 
lives of those who suddenly find themselves 
without any means and with all their working 
hours upon their hands. 
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It is a truism to say that \vc have grown 
into the habit of buying our play and our re¬ 
creation. Probably nothing has borne that 
home to us so much as the depression. I 
shoidd take smne comfort, and I am sure you 
\\ouId, if I thought there was a realization 
on the part of the communities of America, 
borne in upon them by the experience of the 
luinrlreds of thousands of their own people, of 
the im])overished condition of our lives with 
rcgarfl to habits and attitudes in the use of 
leisure hours. So much a ])art of us had that 
attitude toward leisure become that we did tiot 
use our time profitably even in the days when 
there was ho]ie abroad, and when there was a 
feeling of zest and of ultimate triumph on the 
jiart of all of our jieople in the improvement 
of our skills. I well recall how jiroud we were 
at the University of Wisconsin that we had 
something like 13,000 stuelents throughout the 
state engaged in some form of educational 
activity or in increasing their vocational skills. 

In other words, we were then a jieople who 
seemed to slip easily into the wasting of what 
later was recognized as precious hours which 
might have been used not only for personal 
enjoyment but constructive improvement. 
Now the ex])erience of looking back upon 
opiiortunitics lost must be one of the bitterest 
which so many of our fellow citizens are going 
through. 

.Again, tliis realization of lost op])ortunities 
brings home to us the fact that we as a nation 
liave been very slow in apjireciating the im- 
liortance of having facilities for the jtroper 
use of our leisure hours. It is ironical and a 
sad commentary of our national life that we 
coidd take stich great ]>ride in the fact that a 
few schools were open as community centers 
at night throtighout the lengtii and breadth of 
our great land. Anel here was something in the 
o|H'ning of our scltools for the use of the 
|)CO]ile that every commtmity should have wel¬ 
comed and united in bringing about, aiul now 
wc have huiulreds of thousands of ])eople with 
no |>lace to turn today. 

I shall never forget going into the siilendiri 
four story school center in Milwaukee which. 
.Miss Uorntliy hindcris organized there and 
feeling, "Well, here is something that seems 
so natural it should exist cvcrj-AvIicre else.” 
.And yet one could go to community after 


community and never find another center 
like that. I hope that is not true today—it was 
true a year and a half ago. 

Another impoverished condition which the 
])rcscnt situation has revealed is the great 
need on the part of communities as a whole 
with regard to the general moral and skilled 
life, if we can put these two things together. 
Four out of five of us have been and arc yet 
complacent about the situation. We are still 
"putting up a front” and setting up obstacles 
which make it very difficult to get down to 
real and intrinsic values. 

'llicsc arc some of the things very briefly 
which have come out of our experience in this 
emergency. 

Trying to Find the Solution 

To meet this situation in part, and only in 
part, the Relief Administration has at least re¬ 
cognized that it exists. I presume there is 
some value and virtue in that I want, however, 
to preface anything 1 may say about the Relief 
Administration with a statement that we 
don’t take very much pride in what has been 
accomplished; no one who is close to the 
situation can take much pride in it. For the 
most part you get from it nothing but heart¬ 
aches and a feeling of utter discouragement, 
of bewilderment and bafllcmcnt, in the face 
of anything so huge, so enormous. 

Today a gentleman from Atlanta came in 
my olfice and looked over a map which shows 
the counties designated drought areas. ITicre 
are 1,400 counties so designated. He said, "I 
sometimes wonder how yoti jieoplc kcc]) u]i at 
all; how you can stand it.” 

W’ell, the only way you can stand it is 
sim])ly by being humble. The situation makes 
you humble, and you arc completely willing 
by virtue of that to do the little you can, never 
feeling you arc riding the crest of any waves 
or reaching your goal. So whatever anyone 
may say about it you can ])ut it down that 
there arc ten things which should be done and 
pcrhajis nine of them were done. Wc recognize 
this and that may be something. 

.Mr. lIo]>ki:is has said that 30 ])cr cent of 
our work programs should be given over to 
jirojects which have to do with recreation, 
with tlic building of recreation plants, with the 
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A bandstand in 
Shawnee Park, 
Louisville, where 
relief workers are 
engaged in beau¬ 
tification and con¬ 
struction work. 



hiiilcling in place of them playgrounds for the 
future. I had a real thrill in New Orleans 
when I saw them building a thousand acre 
park right in the middle of the town which 
had for years and years, I su])pose from time 
immemorial, been a swamp. The director told 
me of the zest and joy the men were putting 
into that job. 


provision of re¬ 
creational ser¬ 
vices of a char¬ 
acter having to 
do with the pro¬ 
per use of leis¬ 
ure time. I 
think that this 
whole program 
is probably re¬ 
ceiving more 
attention pro¬ 
portionately 
than any other 
program we are 
carrying on, 
and the reason 

for that is frankly, first of all, that it is one 
of ATr. Hopkins’ “pets,” though I don’t like 
that word. There is something constructive 
here—something you can perhaps get some¬ 
where with. ATr. Hopkins gives a lot of time 
to it. 


Courtesy Parks and Recreation 


I am very sure as I look over this audience 
that you have had a very important part in 


these developments because reports come back 
to us and we learn that here and there such 
programs are being carried on as have been 
described at this Congress. And we hear of 
educational programs with a curriculum of 
337 different subjects which the unemployed 
may study and with 120,000 jjeople enrolled 
in these courses. Dr. Alderman, who is head of 
these educational programs, is always ])rcssing 
us for more money, and after all money does 
tell the story of how many teachers can be 
engaged and of the number of pupils that can 
be admitted. 

One of the things that I like in the program 
I think above everything else is that we are 
building some playgrounds: we are creating 
some parks; we are draining swamps^ and 


This is the kind of thing that is going on 
all over America. I asked Air. Goldschmidt to 
give me the approximate number of such pro¬ 
jects so that I could tell you. He worked for 
a couple of hours and then he said, “That’s 
impossible. I can’t tell you.” And I said, 
“That's fine. I will just tell them that the 
number is in the thousands.” 

W’c have done a great deal along the line 
of school gymnasiums and we are all tremend¬ 
ously interested in that. The state director 
of ATississippi tells us they arc now able to 
say that every rural school in ATississippi has 
a playground. That means tremendous things 
to the children in these communities. So it 
may be that along tlfese lines the depression 
has brought about some things that might not 
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otherwise hav e occurred. I don’t like ever to 
say that the depression is a good thing—it 
couldn’t po.ssihly be—but sonic good things 
arc coming out of it. 

Our Obligations 

I want to say just a few words about the 
obligations that it seems to me rest upon us 
and upon the country in connection with the 
unemployed. 

Inasmuch as we cannot find jobs for all 
these people at the present time—and there 
is no use fooling ourselves; the jobs aren’t 
here—then as a nation we have some pretty 
clear obligations along the lines of the skills 
and the morale of the unemployed. 

In the first jilace, I feel that any Relief 
Administration and any community are oblig¬ 
ated so to order their policies that they will 
do nothing which will hurt the respect and 
morale of the peojile they are trying to help. 
That is not an easy thing; it is an awfully 
hard thing. One of our Washington friends 
toured the country incognito. lie said to us, 
“You arc doing a jiretty good job but there is 
one bad thing you are doing. A good many of 
the ])co])le you arc trying to help are going 
away from you with the feeling that you have 
done a good thing for them but with a sense 
of misgiving. Some of them are even out and 
out angry with yon. They don’t like the way 
things are handed to them, etc., etc.” 

Our task is that of helping a person in such 
a way that he will not feel you arc doing 
something for him because you have ])Ovvcr, 
and he has not, and you arc going to be kind, 
'^'oii must somehow get him into feeling that 
you understand what he is going through and 
that but for the grace of God you would be 
where he is. Somehow you must get across 
the feeling that he is just like you, that he be¬ 
longs and will continue to belong, and that 
the situation is transitory. 

To get over to the personnel an aiijireciation 
of this relationship is about the 
hardest thing in the world. One 
of the difficulties is that a little 
authority goes to ](eO]>ie’s 

heads. 

Mr. Ilo|)ki;is keeps saying 
over and over again that he 
ilocsn’t like relief. And I want 
to <.ay that 1 wish every one 


of our organizations had the same feeling of 
not liking it, and wished that the position it 
holds could be made unnecessary an hour from 
the time the last relief is given. 

And yet this is one of the rarest opportuni¬ 
ties we have ever had to do something for the 
morale of men and women. 

I am told that over 50 jier cent of all the 
members of the American Association of Social 
Workers work for us and they are “leavening 
the lum])’’ out there with a technique which 
we hope will make for an understanding rela¬ 
tionship. For certainly if there is one obliga¬ 
tion above everything else,'it is to sec that we 
do our job in such a way that the recipient 
will feel everything is going to work out for 
the best and he and his values will not be 
imjiaired. 

Another thing that we are obligated to do, 
it seems to me, is somehow to maintain the 
skills of the unemployed. We must maintain 
not only their morale and self-respect—the 
things which are suffering above everything 
else—we must also keep their skills sharpened 
and quickened so that if and when the change 
for the better comes and they go back to their 
benches, their desks and their counters, they 
can take their places not only with their old 
skills but with these skills enriched. 

W e should take this as a great nation-wide 
o])])ortunity to give many of our ])eo])le the 
training they need. W'e in our hearts know 
how badly trained we ourselves were: how 
much we missed in preparing for the things 
we Liter were called on to do. Multiply that by 
millions and we have a tremendous situation. 
W’c hear so often that many of the unemployed 
will never go back to work. W^c hear discour¬ 
aging talk about a man forty-five years of age 
being through. I suppose there is nothing you 
can do to stem that tide but I think it is a 
tragedy. Some of us are nearing forty-five and 
somehow life seems just to have started. 

W’e in the Administration and you in the 
communities have the respon¬ 
sibility of so ordering the work 
that we shall offer people op- 
Iiortunitics to improve their 
skills. If we miss that opjior- 
tunity we are failing just that 
much in duty. 

There are other problems 
which you and I have thought 
(Conli’iufd on t'ogf 


’’One of the fhingt fhaf I like 
In fhe program—1 think above 
everything else—is that we are 
building some playgrounds; we 
are creating some parks; we 
are draining swamps and we are 
building in place of them play¬ 
grounds for the future." 



The Recreation Movement in Boston 

and 

Its Place in the National Emergency 


M y SiiiijECT this evening is 
“The Recreation Move¬ 
ment in Boston and Its 
Place in the National Emer¬ 
gency.” May I preface my ‘re¬ 
marks by a brief review of the growth of our 
e.xtensive recreational activities in Boston ? 

In October 1931, Governor Ely appointed 
me chairman of the Massachusetts Emergency 
Committee on Unemployment, and in the 
natural course of events, I came into personal 
touch with the objectives of the National Re¬ 
creation Association. The other day, in look¬ 
ing over the report of the activities of our 
Committee, I was much struck by the efforts 
which we then made to encourage throughout the 
state the extension of recreational facilities not 
only for the benefit of unemployed “white col¬ 
lar persons,” but also for the average wage 
earner and his family, who, because of re¬ 
duced hours of employment, had a surplus of 
free time on their hands. It was largely owing 
to Mr. A. R. Wellington of this Association, 
whose services were generously loaned to us, 
that our Committee came to realize the im¬ 
portance of planned recreation and I am glad 
of this opportunity to again express my grat¬ 
itude to Mr. Wellington. 

But the functions of the Massachusetts 
State Committee were limited; funds were 
lacking and we could not attempt to accom¬ 
plish much more than a consolidation of efforts 
of the cities and towns to provide financial 
relief and employment. The only striking con¬ 
tribution to the cause of recreation which was 
made that year was the establishment in 
Boston of a series of cooperative university 
courses offered free during afternoons for any¬ 
one who had the time to attend. A member of 
our Committee, Mr. George P. Hamlin, Jr., of 
Boston, conceived the idea, and with his 


dynamic personality and the 
active assistance of virtually all 
institutions of college rank in 
Greater Boston, the popularity 
of these courses became im¬ 
mediately apparent. 

The following autumn, that of 1932, saw a 
discontinuance of the State Emergency Com¬ 
mittee and the absence of any city or state 
machinery to stimulate recreational activities 
for the unemployed or part time employed. 
Conditions in the city of Boston were far more 
serious than in any other part of the state and 
promised to be acute before the winter was at 
an end. I remembered the lessons learned dur¬ 
ing the previous year and wondered whether 
something might not be done in Boston to in¬ 
crease public recreation and so ameliorate con¬ 
ditions throughout the city. The Governor had, 
during the previous year placed at the disposal 
of the Emergency Committee on Unemploy¬ 
ment the State armories, which were to be 
thrown open as shelter during the day and for 
sleeping quarters during the night to those in 
dire need. It occurred to me, therefore, that the 
armories in and near Boston might now be 
utilized for recreational purposes. 

Finding Facilities 

However, before developing this idea I called 
at the offices of the Community Service of Bos¬ 
ton and made the acquaintance of its highly 
efficient secretary, Mr. W. Duncan Russell, 
who for years had been advocating additional 
public recreation programs for the city. We 
discussed the possible use of the armories and 
ways and means of attracting to them persons 
who had time on their hands and no place to 
go. It was from Mr. Russell that I learned the 
city of Boston had a large investment in muni¬ 
cipal buildings erected a good many 3'ears ago 
at a cost of about $iS,ooo,cxx). It appeared that 
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there were elexen of these buildiiif^s in eleven 
ililTerent sections of the city, each of which 
was ]>rovideil with a sjilendidly c<|iii])|)ed gyin- 
nasinm, two with larpe swimming pools and 
most of them with other rooms, large and 
small, which would he ideal for recreational 
activities of various tyjics, and far sujverior to 
armories. It also apjteared that full use of these 
buildings was not being made. ])artly because 
of lack of funds, but jierhaps more especiall}’ 
because of a failure by the city authorities to 
apjireciate the importance of ofTcring to the 
])ublic recreational activities on a much broader 
scale than heretofore, especially during the 
winter months. While the buildings were open 
from noon until 9 r. m., only a small |)art of 
their floor space was actually in use during 
those hours. 

The next stej) was to consult Mr. Joseph 
Lee, President of the National Recreation 
Association, and to form a small committee of 
]>rominent citizens who were interested in see¬ 
ing that the city’s municij'al buildings served 
a wider purpose. Any change contemjdated in 
the ])lans of city governments necessitates lon:.^ 
and arduous conferences, and so in this case 
much time was lost before the authorities 
found ways and means to rcs]>ond to the Com- 
mittec’s rcf|uest. P<ut respond thev did finally, 
and in a s])irit of cordial coojieration. The 
r.incrgency Committee on Health and Recrea¬ 
tion for the City of P>oston was at last form¬ 
ally launched by the mayor. 

I’loston, from the beginning of the recreation 
movement, has been as conscious of its re¬ 
sponsibility to jirovide ])layground sjiace bvr 
its inhabitants as any city in the country. It 
has been slow in matters of organized jiro- 
grams and very neglectful of adult recreation 
needs; but past city administrations must cer¬ 
tainly have been thinking further than of ]>lav 
space for children when they erected the city’s 
eleven municipal buildings and made jirovi- 
sion for its extensive, well- 
e(|ui|)i)ed outdoor recreation 
system. 

It semcil strange to me 
that the i<lea of organized 
recreation jirogram in the 
muiiici|ial buildings hail been 
so foreign to the minds of 
the city authorities, but 
dc)ubtlrss it never orcurrnl 


to them that the facilities as they existed 
would not be used on people’s individual initi¬ 
ative. Whtn the buildings were not so used, 
the authorities felt that the city had done its 
jiart in jiroviding ])laces for recreation and if 
the people did not want to use them there was 
nothing further to be done. 

Something in the nature of our present ab¬ 
normal economic situation, w'ith its far-reach¬ 
ing unemployment, was apparently needed to 
quicken the imagination of the authorities and 
awaken them to the realization that actual 
recreation programs were desirable and neces¬ 
sary. The appointment, therefore, of the 
Emergency Health and Recreation Committee 
in the Fall of 1932 was clearly a recognition 
that city government could not rest satisfied 
with providing food, shelter and clothing for 
the needy, but that provision for mental relief 
was almost as important. 

It was resolved to house the new committee 
in a neutral office independent of any city 
department. Community Service of Boston 
with its office and staff having long exiierience 
in such matters and a real ajiprecihtion of the 
job to be done, seemed to fulfill the require¬ 
ments. Mr. Duncan Russell, its secretary, be¬ 
came, therefore, the central pivot around 
which the Committee’s activities began to 
develop. 

Committees Organized 

The jiroblem was obviously to extend im¬ 
mediately opportunities for organized pro¬ 
grams beyond the narrow limits to which they 
had been confined, and to make these |iro- 
grams so stimulating and worth while that the 
imblic would be attracted to them. Tlie tyjics 
of recreation chosen included games and read¬ 
ing rooms, amateur music and dramatics, arts 
and crafts, ]>opular educational courses and 
various forms of jihysical activities in the 
gymnasiums. The best advice as to how these 
activities should he stimulated 
was obtained from advisory 
committees of ex|)crts sjiecially 
appointed for this pur]>ose. and 
]>uhlic spirited men and women 
quickly accepted memliership 
on these committees. In less 
than two weeks programs in 
all of these activities were ready 
to he ])ut into operation. 


’’For every dollar expended by our 
national, state and local authorities 
and by the employers of labor to 
give to the public more and better 
recreation facilities, wo, as a nation, 
will make an investment which will 
pay tremendous dividends in the 
nealth, morale and happiness of our 
citizenship. The right use of leisure 
is the nation's problem." 
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It was well understood that it would ho 
futile to set uj) our programs in the various 
sections of the city without first inviting the 
cooperation of the people of the neighborhood. 
Tjherefore, it was decided to form special 
neighborhood committees throughout the city 
which would have final responsibility for the 
])rogranis adopted. These committees have 
mpre recently been improved and have be¬ 
come the key to the success of the entire 
city program. Not all of these committees, 
and there are fourteen in operation now, have 
precisely the same set-up, but they have a 
common ])urpose—that of improving condi¬ 
tions in their respective communities. Necc'- 
sarilv each neighborhood committee functions 
through an executive committee and sid)com- 
mittees selected for each department of the 
])rogram. It is im])ortant to stress the work 
of these subcommittees. They are not neces¬ 
sarily composed of members of the original 
neighborhood committee, but are chosen from 
the residents of the community by virtue of 
their known connection with the activity on 
which they are prc])arcd to work. Thus a sub¬ 
committee on music in Neighborhood A would 
be made up generally of musicians resident 
within Neighborhood A; likewise a subcom¬ 
mittee on educational courses would be com¬ 
posed of resident college or school teachers, 
and a subcommittee on library extension 
would be composed of resident librarians. As 
these various neighborhood committees began 
to function, each met on the average once 
every two weeks, leaving to the subcommittees 
the details of the work in hand. 

Naturally the ways and means to |)rovide 
financially for adequate staffs and su])ervision 
of the various activities of our city-wide move¬ 
ment was a problem from the start. For the 
first two seasons the F.mergency Camj^aign of 
Boston contributed in sufficient amount to 
staff completely the muncipal gymnasiums 
with recreation leaders and to provide for 
organizers for nearly all of the fourteen local 
neighborhood committees. City public welfare 
recipients took charge of the game and readr 
ing rooms in the municipal buildings and the 
universities and colleges in and around Boston 
supplied lecturers for the popular educational 
courses. It is of interest that during the first 
three months of operation the game and read¬ 
ing room attendance in the municipal buildings 


reached a peak of 134,000. During the second 
winter, that of 1932, the programs of the pre¬ 
vious year were followed in much the same 
manner. Experience had demonstrated the 
desirability of even better neighborhood or¬ 
ganization, and so much was accomplished in 
this direction that when the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration made its ap¬ 
pearance in the Spring of 1934, the stage was 
already set for effective work on a much 
larger scale. Our Committee on Health and 
Recreation at once made application of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration for 
personnel to take care of its summer needs 
and in this way programs in choral, orchestr.a, 
dramatics and in young men’s and young 
women’s activities became possible. 

Some of the Accomplishments 

The following figures give some idea of 
last summer’s accomplishments: 

50 playgrounds operated for men and boys’ 
activities, 875.350 was the total attendance dur¬ 
ing a ten week period. 

25 playgrounds ojDerated for older girls' activi¬ 
ties, 61,830 was the total attendance during 
a ten week period. 

II amateur community orchestras rehearsed 
and gave concerts during the summer, 4,400 
was the total participation at rehearsals and 
concerts. 

8 amateur choruses rehearsed and gave con 
certs during the summer, 8,800 was the total 
attendance on the part of the singers. 

8 amateur dramatic groups rehearsed, 4,112 
was the total attendance on the part of the 
actors and actresses. 

192 concerts and free entertainments were 
given (75 radio broadcasts by orchestra and 
chorus), 76,800 (approximately) was the total 
attendance at these concerts and entertain¬ 
ments. 

The ICmcrgcncy Relief Administration has 
given a great impetus to jmblic recreation 
throughout the nation, but it remains for com¬ 
munities themselves to take the initiative in 
planning wise projects. Fortunately, Boston 
was |)repared to take advantage of E. R. A.’s 
cooperation because of the work which had 
already been begun in the Fall of 1931. Our 
City-Wide Committee on Health and Recrea¬ 
tion continues to function energetically and 
has become a powerful agency for Boston’s 
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iiiuirc \vclf;irc. At ])resent all of the recrcatio.i 
aeiivitio have been sufficiently ])laniic(l and 
develi)i)ed to assure their continuance durinsr 
the coming winter. The choruses, orchestras 
and groups in dramatics have reached such an 
e.xccllence that they command wide attention 
whenever they appear in public. I’.oston, it 
seems, is well etpiipped to go forward ra])idly 
in develo])ing a permanent city-wide jtrogram 
of such a character that the boy or the girl, 
the man or the woman, who has only suffi¬ 
cient wage to ])ay for life’s necessities can find 
some opportunity to enjoy spare time in a 
sound, sane and constructive manner. 

So much for Boston, but before concluding 
inv remarks, may 1 mention public recreation in 
Massachusetts? 

Throughout the State 

I have shown that Boston is doing well, but 
1 am glad to say also that the state is doing 
well. You are aware that Mr. llojikins, of the 
Federal Administration, suggested to the 
various state emergency administrators that 
,a[)pro.\iinatelv 30 ])ercent of the totcal allotment 
of his funds to each state should he utilized 
to provide qualified workers for public play¬ 
grounds, community centers, athletics, orches¬ 
tras and many other types of avocational work. 
In the jiast five months, besides Boston, ap¬ 
proximately 2tX) Massachusetts communities 
have taken advantage of these suggestions and 
have initiated various sorts of recreational 
jirograms with sui)ervisors employed and jiaid 
from the I'.mergency Relief I'unds. '1 ime for¬ 
bids my mentioning individual communities 
other than Springfield, Somerville, .Salem, 
Norwood and Watertown, which are all mov¬ 
ing forward exce))tionally well in planning 
recreational projects. I cannot help exi)ressing 
my pride, as a .Massachusetts man, in the far¬ 
sighted way which the state, as a whole, is 
preparing to tackle the ]>roblein of public re¬ 
creation. Many employers of labor have be¬ 
come ileejjly interested in the ])rol)lem, re¬ 
cognizing the importance to them that em- 
]>loyees should use their s]>are time advan¬ 
tageously and should not turn to destructive 
forms of "recreation” which may be fostered 
by undesirable persons or agencies. 

It is my humble opinion that for every dol¬ 
lar exj)en'led by our national, State and local 
authorities, and by employers of labor, to 


give to the public more and better recreation 
facilities, we, as a nation, will make an invest¬ 
ment which will pay tremendous dividends in 
the health, morale and hapi)iness of our citi¬ 
zenship. The right use of leisure is the nation’s 
])roblem. More and more we are coming to 
realize that well conducted community recrea¬ 
tion centers are-necessities and not luxuries. 
1 believe that every community should give 
thought to these matters and, if they have not 
already done so, should consider the setting-up 
of local committees on recreation. As soon as 
the iirobleui is presented they will realize, I feel 
sure, that emphasis must be placed on obtain¬ 
ing free services, free material, free use of 
facilities—in short, upon cooperative helpful¬ 
ness from many sources in the community. 

Imagination, ingenuity and eourage are called 
for. .‘\nd it is gratifying to find the extent to 
which the exercise of these qualities will yield 
results. A survey of any community, no matter 
where situated, will show that it has a contrib¬ 
ution to make to the total enrichment of life. 
Cities are ])laces in which to live, as well as to 
work. The school and the university, the park, 
the playground, the library, the museum, the 
art galler}', the settlement house, the church 
and the home all add their share to the live¬ 
ableness of the community. Women’s clubs, 
l)arent-teacher associations, civic groups, the 
chamber of commerce, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. and the .Scout organizations all 
have programs that are doing much to provide for 
avocation interest and for the education of leisure 
time. It is through the cooperation of all these 
institutions, brought together and stimulated 
into further activities by a central committee, 
that a commnity may realize the broadest 
happiness and achievement. 

There should be no need to tell ixjople what 
they shall or shall not do with their leisure, 
but is it not j)lausible to sui)pose that what 
peoi)le actually decide to do with their free 
time will depend largely upon what the com¬ 
munities j)rovide in the way of facilities and 
oiii)ortunities? 

I believe firmly that our boys and girls, our men 
and women, are inherently fine and wholesome, 
that given half a chance they will utilize their 
vastly increased leisure in such manner as not 
only to add to their own joy of living, but to pro¬ 
mote the hell vsTlfare of their neighbors, their 
communities, their state and the nation. 


Citizens* Councils for Constructive Economy 


T HAS liicKN too little realized 
that the activities of a com¬ 
munity are as interrelated as threads in a 
fabric; that when we cut the costs of recreation 
or libraries in a well-balanced municipal program 
the cost of crime goes up, that when we abandon 
the collection of garbage the cost of public health 
or the private doctor bills go up, that when we 
•close schools we stop civilization as we know it. 

The average citizen has not, until recently, 
bothered to examine the fabric of government. 
As long as the cover enveloped him comfortably 
so that drafts did not get in, he did not worry 
about whether a smaller surface perhaps might 
not have been just as satisfactory, whether the 
■design was not more elaborate than necessary, 
whether a less costly material might not serve the 
purpose, or whether the labor involved in mak¬ 
ing the cloth was the minimum for producing a 
^ood article. 

Along came the depression! Mr. Citizen not 
•only began to take cursory glances at the texture 
of his local government but borrowed a micro¬ 
scope to examine its warp and woof. 

It was an attitude forced upon him. The aver¬ 
age American city last year and this has been able 
to collect less than three-fourths of its anticipated 
incomes. In many instances cities have been able 
to collect only half their levies. In ill-considered 
moments of panic state legislatures have fastened 
-upon cities straightjackets in the form of tax 
limitation measures that have caused some munici¬ 
palities practically to go out of business. Payment 
•of principal and interest on debts in some in¬ 
stances uses such a large proportion of what the 
local government is permitted to ask of citizens 
that nothing is left for operating expenses. 

The necessity for cutting 
municipal budgets by no 
means has been accompanied 
by a decrease in demand for 
the services which citizens 
have come to expect of their 
local governments. The po¬ 
liceman is still expected to 
keep order, the fireman must 
'.be ready to extinguish the 


spark on the roof, citizens are 
not ready to break their car 
springs in holes in the pavement, they do not plan 
to burn their own garbage. Schools must not be 
closed. “Should my child be cheated of an edu¬ 
cation and handicapped for life merely because 
he happened to be born in a valley rather than on 
a peak of the business curve?'’ demands the tax¬ 
payer, and he is' justified in assuming the right¬ 
ness of a negative answer. 

We continue to expect local government to 
guard us from the ravages of epidemics. Shall we 
save money by closing our libraries, playgrounds 
and parks? 

Constructive Economy the Ans'wer 
A worse suggestion could hardly be made, for 
these are typical of those services of government 
which should be expanded rather than contracted 
during a depression period. A man with a job 
can buy his own books to read; if necessary, can 
find his own recreation. A man without a job can 
do neither. While in prosperous times recreation 
jjrograms were planned largely for children and 
and young people, those who had most time to 
take advantage of them, this class has been sud¬ 
denly swelled by thousands upon thousands of 
adults who are forced unwillingly to accept a 
leisure in the use of which they are untrained. 
To keep minds and bodies of the unemployed in 
good condition throughout years of hardship, and 
better prepare them so that they will be ready to 
take advantage of the new opportunities of better 
times, is one of the Herculean tasks of those gov¬ 
ernmental departments which provide what we 
designate as “social” and “cultural” services. 

To reiterate the problem confronting local gov¬ 
ernmental officials and citi¬ 
zens we must have economy 
and we must have govern¬ 
mental services. The answer 
is constructive economy. We 
must eliminate waste, inef¬ 
ficiency and graft. We must 
reorganize the structure and 
improve the administrative 
methods of government so 


By Howard P. Jones 


Mr. Jones is Secretary of the National 
Municipal League and Editor of the 
National Municipal Review. His organi¬ 
zation, whose headquarters are at 309 
East 34th Street, New York City, will be 
glad to supply plans for the organiza¬ 
tion of citizens' councils and to give 
more detailed informaton about the 
type of work that may be done by such 
groups working locally. 
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iliat tlicrc will be left, in the necessarily curtailed 
budget, funds for essential services. We nnist not 
whirl the economy axe indiscriminately but we 
must examine the whole structure of government 
carefully, subject each service to evalutition, and 
preserve that which is most essential to the gen¬ 
eral welfare. 

It is a difficult ])njcess, one that can not be left 
solely to public officials but one that needs the co- 
oiteration of the best brains of the community. It 
was this realization that brought about the birth 
of the citizens' council idea which has s|)read until 
at present there are such councils in thirty-three 
states and councils being organized in communi¬ 
ties in all of the remaining states. 

How the Citizens’ Council Functions 

citizens' council is made up of representatives 
of all of the outstanding civic groui)s in a cem- 
munitv, along with other leaders, who jxiol their 
civic energy and intelligence around a table to 
focus on governmental problems. Ibis small 
groui), through its jdan of organizati(jn, is repre¬ 
sentative of all interests in the community, jtro- 
vidcs a channel through which information may 
reach citizens (piickly and through which ]niblic 
oi)inion may be mobilized, and coordinates the ef¬ 
forts of all who are interested in bringing about 
less costly and more cflicient government. 

We Americans are great “joiners." I’er stpiare 
mile the average Aincric.an community has more 


.Merely the opiiortunity for reitrcsentatives ot 
v.arious groups to meet and talk together, to dis¬ 
cuss problems in the liglit of the welfare of the 
entire community rather than from the stand- 
])oint of a specitil groiijr, (lossesscs a value that is 
incalculable. 

Not long ago :i taxjtayers’ organization in a 
middle west city projjosed that the schools’ budget 
he cut 50% as an expedient to give badly needed 
relief to the taxpayer. The Parent-Teacher As¬ 
sociation cam])aigncd against it but the measure 
passed, leaving organizations and citizens alligned 
.against one another with a feeling of great bit¬ 
terness. After their victory many members of the 
tax])ayers’ association expressed regret that the 
curtailment in education had been so severe. 

Not long after, a meeting was called of repre¬ 
sentatives of organizations to jdan the formation 
of a citizens’ council. Quite by chance the presi¬ 
dent of the taxiiayers’ association and the presi¬ 
dent of the Parent-Tetichers' council sat side by 
side, meeting for the first time. They talked 
about the school cut. .At the end of the conver¬ 
sation the jiresident of the taxpayers’ grouji said 
"If we h.ad only got together at a table, we could 
h ive worked this thing out." His group, he .said, 
thinking that a compromi.se would be inevitable, 
had asked for an extreme which they had not 
wanted. If they h.ad had a ch.ance to work out 
with other groujis a measure accciit.able to all. the 
battle with its unfortunate results to the youth of 


organizations than are to he 
found in any other country in 
the world. Most .American com¬ 
munities are over-organized. 
Too many of these organiza¬ 
tions work along in their own 
pigeon-holes with little consi<l- 
eration or thought for their 
neighbor organizations w h i c h 
are doing likewise. 1 he citi¬ 
zens’ council provides a way for 
all of these groups to work to¬ 
gether at the same time for the 
.same thing. 

"Shall wo save money by clos¬ 
ing our libraries, playgrounds 
and parks?" "A worse sug¬ 
gestion could hardly be 
made" is Mr. Jones' reply. 
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the city would have been averted. A citizens’ 
council in this city will prevent the repetition of 
such action based on lack of understanding. 

What are citizens’ councils doing? A few exam¬ 
ples indicate the type of problem that may be 
tackled by this new vehicle for citizen action. 

In Alabama, where citizens’ councils were 
formed in forty-two counties and where there is 
a state citizens’ council coordinating their work, 
the emphasis has been on adequate support of 
education. By united action in a state-wide cam¬ 
paign last year, the county councils assured the 
passage of four warrant and income tax amend¬ 
ments to the state constitution which would liqui¬ 
date the state’s floating indebtedness and make 
money available to the schools. The broad pro¬ 
gram of the state council is constructive reorgani¬ 
zation of state and local governments in order 
that essential public services may be preserved. 
This program embraces abolition of the fee sys¬ 
tem of payment, setting up the county executive 
plan and modernization of the taxation system. 

The state citizens’ council in New Jersey has 
prepared six bills to be introduced at this winter’s 
legislature. Among other measures these provide 
for revision and modernization of the accounting, 
budgeting and purchasing procedure of local gov¬ 
ernments in the state, revision of the procedure 
for managing the debt service of local govern¬ 
ments to make the debt burden less, and central¬ 
ized financial administration in the state to secure 
for the state government and its agencies the large 
economies and greater efficiency that can be 
achiev'ed by this means. The council is preparing 
recommendations relative to new plans for financ¬ 
ing education and studying possible new sources 
of taxation. 

In New York State local citizens’ councils 
found a common problem in tbe need for reor¬ 
ganization of local government. Before econo¬ 
mies may be effected eliminating overlapping 
units of government and pruning local govern¬ 
ment of useless departments and officials, the state 
constitution must be amended. The councils have 
banded together to work toward this end. 

In studying governmental services New York 
citizens’ councils, as councils elsewhere, found a 
lamentable dearth of data on costs. The collec¬ 
tion and dissemination of such data is therefore 
one of the other immediate state-wide plans of 
the councils in New York State. The citizens’ 
council in New York City is concentrating its at¬ 
tention at present on charter revision. The coun¬ 


cils in Boston, St. Louis and Detroit are typical of 
those which are closely cooperating with city of¬ 
ficials in preparation of the city budgets. Every 
item is scrutinized and weighed and the recom¬ 
mendations of the citizens’ council are an im¬ 
portant factor in these budgets as finally passed. 

The activities of a local council are varied. Con¬ 
sider, for example, those of the council in Dur¬ 
ham, North Carolina, during the last year. This 
citizens’ council was largely responsible for the 
recent separation of the juvenile from the superior 
court; its work resulted in ridding the city of slot 
machines; it held a public meeting at which can¬ 
didates for Legislature and Judge of the Re¬ 
corder’s Court presented their platforms and an¬ 
swered citizens’ questions. A committee of the 
council made a study of traffic accidents and traf¬ 
fic congestion and submitted suggestions for their 
correction, some of which have been carried out 
by the city officials. The council is studying the 
organization of the city government with a view 
to finding ways in which to economize while pre¬ 
serving essential services. A committee on taxa¬ 
tion is studying the comparative merits and de¬ 
fects of various types of taxes and the problem 
of delinquent taxes. The council is cooperating 
with other groups in the state in working for an 
adequate educational program for the state. 

The stated purpose of the Durham Council is 
(i) to coordinate the interest and activities of the 
civic organizations of Durham; (2) to gather in¬ 
formation and to formulate i)olicies with reference 
to civic problems; (3) to create public opinion in 
support of such policies, and (4) to consult with 
and to assist public officials in securing their en¬ 
actment and administration. 

In another southern community, Athens, 
Georgia, the first task undertaken by the citizens’ 
council was to arouse interest in a community 
center and a recreational program. The beautiful 
recreation building completed recently in Alta- 
dena, California, is very largely due to the activity 
of Altadena’s community council. -Another im¬ 
portant activity of the latter council is the de¬ 
velopment of a plan for flood control. 

The welfare of the city’s children is the chief 
interest of the citizens’ council in Valley City, 
North Dakota, where prevention of child delin¬ 
quency, safe-guarding children against fire and ac¬ 
cident, providing for their recreational needs and 
training them in citizenship are ty])ical of the 
items considered at sessions of the council. 

(Continued on page 506) 
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An experience of the Camp Fire 
Girls which has suggestions for 
groups of all kinds everywhere 


to 


Community Interest 


S o Mrcu of the success of 
wli.'it we do dciicnds upon 
enpaping tlic interest of 
other pco])lc. And when 1 sav 
“wc,” I mean organizations 
sttcli as the National Recreation Association, 
Camp Fire Girls, Roy Scotits, and all of us whose 
work is with and for the comnntnity, and who 
must rely on community coo])eration whether in 
the form of sponsorshi]), money contributions, 
taxes, or volunteer leadership. W'e probahiv have 
all said dozens of times that the way to get ])cople 
interested in ottr work is to a]3])roach them through 
their own intere.sts. W’e tiiay have bceti thinking 
in terms of their busitiess, professional, or home 
interests, but after our experience with the Camp 
Fire Girls hobby shows dtiriiifj the past year, we 
shall never make the itiistake of overlooking their 
hobbies! 

The most gratifying and heart-warming feature 
of our Hobby I’roject, which was otir special 
national project for t9.^4, was the cntiutsiastic 
cotnmunity interest which it tiroused. leach year 
we choose some ])hase of our ])rogratn for sjtecial 
emithasis in what we call our I’irthday Project, 
.since its high iioint comes at the time of the birth¬ 
day of the nation.'il organization — the tyth of 
March. Tlte choice is influenced, to a great ex- 
tettt, by special interest in certain activities which 
we see croppiitg U]) among the girls here and 
there. This time there was no mistaking the in¬ 
terest in hobbies: it wottid seem that the good old 
hobby horse had abandoned his rockers and bor¬ 
rowed the wings of I’egtisus. lie was certainly 
flying across the country at a gre.at rate! 

W’e h:id thought th:it the girls wottid carrv out 
their itidividual hobbies in a (ptiet sort of wav. 
for the most part tinheralded and ttiiMtng (excejit 
where a local executive had a partictilar flare for 
pitlilicity). What we h:id not attticipated was the 
wax in which their hobbies would involve ))erson 


after jicrson in the community 
until practically the whole town 
was included. The key to the 
situation, of course, is the fact 
that when it comes to hobbies 
we are all great proselytizers. W’e not only enjoy 
our hobbies ourselves, but we love to talk about 
them and show them olT (too m:my times, alas, to 
those who but jJatiently bear with us). Xo won¬ 
der, then, that when someone shows an awaken¬ 
ing interest in our own particular field, we wel¬ 
come him with delight and eagerly share with 
him the benefit of our cx|)crience. Per.sonally, I 
can hardly be restrained, on the slightest jjrovoca- 
tion, from holding forth on the subject of ajihides 
and insecticides, and if anyone wants to know 
what will grow in city window boxes against all 
obstacles, it would be doing me a real favor to 
let me tell him! 

Certainly people everywhere were most gener¬ 
ous with their time and help, and most hospitable 
in inviting the girls to see their collections, gar¬ 
dens, work shops, bee hives, kennels, observa¬ 
tories, studios, cabins, boats, printing presses. You 
have no idea where hobbies may lead until you 
begin to hear from a couple of hundred thousand 
girls who have mounted hobby horses and are 
riding off in all directions! 

Entertaining with Hobbies 
One of the activities we suggested in connection 
with the hobby project was that each girl should 
plan a meeting for her grou]) at which she would 
entertain them with her hobhy. Some of these 
meetings were most interesting and original, and 
many ttf them showed again the hefitful coo|)era- 
tion of older hobbyists, l■‘or instance, there is the 
girl whose hobby is art. She invited the girls to 
her home and i)Ut on an artist’s smock and a beret 
to receive them. She had arranged a one-man 
show of her work for them tt) see. her choicest 
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bits being hung in the big hall in quite the gallery 
manner. She had also invited several older g.uests 
to assume the responsibility for the program. An 
art teacher from one of the schools talked on pas¬ 
tels and showed how pastel is used. A prominent 
citizen who collects tapestries exhibited these in 
the living room and told the girls about weaving. 
The high spot of the afternoon was a demonstra¬ 
tion of silhouette-cutting by a member of the local 
newspaper staff, who cut silhouettes of all the 
girls. Tea was then served to her friends by this 
young hobby hostess. 

\^irginia, whose hobby is Indian lore, invited 
her group to a meeting in the basement of her 
house, where she had an exhibit of Indian relics 
and Indian crafts on display. She taught the girls 
an Indian dance, using a kettle and dish pan for 
her tom toms. (It was probably a good thing for 
the family that the meeting was in the basement!) 

Members of another group were invited to at¬ 
tend a “chocolate” by an eleven-year-old, whose 
hobby is—cooking. First she told the girls, in a 
delightful manner, about the fun she found in 
cooking and about some of her experiments, both 
failures and successes. Then she demonstrated 
some of her successes with refreshments of salad, 
sandwiches, chocolate, cookies, and fudge bars. 
That meeting was hugely enjoyed. 

Martha Ann calls her hobby “What Not’s.” 
Her meeting was also in the basement of her 
home, where there was room enough for the girls 
to give the play \^irginia had written, in which 
her characters were the “what not” objects. 

Hetty’s hobby is Nature lore, so she invited the 
girls to an outdoor breakfast. The decorations 
were flowers from her garden which the girls had 
to identify before they could have their food. For 
place cards, Betty had painted paper daisies, and 
under each petal had written 
a Nature Honor the girls 
could earn during the sum¬ 
mer. After breakfast, they 
had a Nature spelldown, 

Hetty asking them questions 
about birds and flowers and 
trees, which they might all 
have answered from their 
own observations if they had 
been observing enough. I 
wonder how many of us 
would have acquitted our¬ 
selves with credit at Betty’s 
spelldown! 


These are just a few examples of the girls’ 
hobby meetings, but they give a glimpse of the 
variety of the girls’ hobbies and the ingenuity 
they showed in sharing them with their friends. 

Then Came Hobby Shows 
Of course, with the girls all e.xcited about hob¬ 
bies, and their fathers and mothers and adult 
friends all busily helping them, hobby shows just 
naturally developed. These ranged all the way 
from very modest e.xhibits in libraries, schools, 
and store windows, to ambitious shows in huge 
auditoriums or in department stores, to which the 
whole town contributed. One of the most elabo¬ 
rate of these was held in Portland, Oregon. In 
sponsoring this, the Meier and Frank Dejiartment 
Store cooperated with the Camp Fire Girls, and 
everyone was invited to exhibit. The show was 
held in the store's auditorium and the exhibits re¬ 
quired ro,8o4 square feet of floor sjrace to display. 

As with the Syracuse Hobby Show, described 
in the October issue of Recreatiox, it was found 
that the demonstrations attracted the most atten¬ 
tion. The center section was set up as a workshop. 
Here were shown finished articles, some in pro¬ 
cess, and the tools and materials for making them. 
At scheduled hours during the day, demonstra¬ 
tions in craftsmanship were given, not only by 
CamiJ Fire Girls but also by adult e-xj^erts. Spin¬ 
ning, weaving, bookbinding, pottery, basketry, 
block printing, wood carving, leather tooling, 
jewelry making, and metal work were shown. 
Among the booths were additional demonstra¬ 
tions. One Camp Fire Girl who was building her 
own radio set arranged a booth to look like her 
home workshop, and worked on her radio there. 
Call letters decorated the walls. In connection 
with the booth in which an astronomy exhibit was 
shown, a Camp Fire Girl ex¬ 
plained the celosphere. An¬ 
other girl worked daily on 
puppets and .showed not only 
how they were made but also 
how they were ojierated on 
the stage. In the jihotography 
booth a dark room was set 
up where Camp Fire Girls 
developed pictures. Not the 
least interesting was the 
cooking demonstration in the 
model kitchen where Camp 
Fire Girls were making up 
their favorite recipes. By 


"Historically, the importance of hobbies 
and of hobby-riding is a matter which 
has received the attention of some of 
the ablest writers and thinkers. In 1865 
Charles Dickens, in the magazine All the 
Year ’Round, wrote as follows: 'Is there 
one among you who does not keep a 
hobby horse, to whom the pleasure of 
parading a favorite toy, material or in¬ 
tellectual, is unknown? If there is, I 
should like to see the man, as a curiosity 
not equaled even by a living specimen 
of the Dodo, or a yearling Ichthyosaurus 
making its first clumsy essays toward 
amphibian perfection.'" George E. 
Davis in Hobbies, January, 1934. 
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Gardening is the hobby of sonne 
Camp Fire Girls, and theirs are 
not all flower gardens, either! 

all the elevators wliile the show 
was in progress. 'I'hns, not only 
were hundreds induced to exhibit, 
hut thousands came to see their 
hobbies. 

In the small towns, girls had 
their hobby shows as well as in 
tlie large ones. An entertaining 
account was sent us of a hobby 
show in Nowata, Oklahoma, 
population 3.531. Evidently a 
single grou]) of Camp Fire Girls 
set out with a determination to 


contrast, there was a fencing demonstration by 
other Camp Eire Girls. Members of the Oregon 
Society of .\rtists made f|uick sketches daily in 
their booth, while a Cam]) Fire Girl gave them 
keen competition. 

'Pile participation and cooperation of all sorts 
of grou])s throughout the city are shown in this 
))aragraph from the executive’s re])ort of the 
exhibit: 

“.•\n cfTorl was made to secure representation by the 
IcadinR hobby groups in the city. For instance, the 
(tregon Stamp Society placed a fine slain() exhibit to 
augment the girls’ work. Members of the Garden 
Club who were also interested in Camp Fire (tiaced 
some rare itlants in the garden booth. The Oregon 
.■\gate and Mineral Society brought choice exhibits of 
agates and minerals and fossils which could be found 
in the Oregon region. .Members of the .Arts and 
I rafts Society assisted in arranging some of the craft 
exhibits. A leading scientist brought an exhibit of all 
the birds and mammals that can be found in Oregon, 
'riic school department of manual training entered 
sami)les of wood-turning and carpentry. .X group of 
men, who had built their own model railway, made a 
la«cinating exhibit of rails, switches, and ears. The 
()rcgon Historical .Society gas’c us a most interesting 
display of an old Oregon kitchen, which we recon¬ 
structed to reiircsCnt the hobby interest of antiques. 
The Junior I.eagtie. which has a pup|)ct show for 
money-making, loaned us their puppets to add to our 
collection 'Phe president of the leading bank loaned 
his fine collection of ship models of the early river 
steamers The outstanding Indian relic collector gave 
II* .1 most interesting exhibit of things found in the 
< iregon region. Gne lady loaned us a fascinating 
eollcction of thimbles, gathered from all over the 
worbl, going back to the early Koinaii I'.iiuiire ’ 

lleciusc of tbc siinitsiirsliip Ilf the siurc pitb- 
licity w;is givcti tbc sbnw, tmt iittly ibrntit^b tbc 
listt.al ( .'ittip Fire clt.inticls bttt in tbc store’s ikailv 
.nhcrtiscmciils as well, .qttd by luc.Ttis of |«i»t(;rs 
thtniigbi'tit tbc store .luii bttitoiinceuM ii(« m.ulc oti 


make this towti hobby-cottscious. 
'Phe citizetis were :i little apathetic and pitzzled at 
first, but sooti got the idea. They realized that 
they did have hobbies, though they hadtt’t thought 
much about the other fellow’s, atid evetitually 
ctiough hobbies were utiearthed to make a very 
ititeresting show. First the girls went to their 
sponsors, the Delpluan Club, and got the elub to 
appoint a committee to sponsor the show. Then 
they coneentrated on the editor of the local news¬ 
paper and he responded in fine style with edi¬ 
torials on the value of hobbies and a series of 
news stories, as jilans for the show progressed. 
.Next they organized a sjteaking campaign and 
arranged for talks on hobbies at all of the clubs 
in town. There began to be a stir of interest. 
.School was out, so the prineipal of the High 
School said they could have as much room in that 
building as they ueedetl. Some of the stores in 
tow n lent them showcases, and one of the firms 
did the hauling. 

'Phey bartlly knew what to exiiect, so were all 
the more delighted at the inimltcr and interesting 
variety of exhibits that were sent to be shown. 
\ committee of [irominent citizens acted as judges 
and ribbons were given for the most extensive 
colleetion, the most nnitjue exhibit, the neatest, 
the oldesl, the mo.st moilern, the most artistic, 
;ind the most amusing. Exhibits rangetl all the 
way from a coach jiarasol, 130 years ohl, to week- 
old ciK'ker siianicls; from fine old (juilts and 
hooked rugs to homemade radios. Hoys anti girls, 
men ami woiucji, old and young, were among the 
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Pasadena’s Municipal Exhibit 


A graphic method of informing citizens 
regarding local governmental services 

By Cecil F. Martin 


T he City oe Pasadeka, California, has in¬ 
augurated an interesting method of inform¬ 
ing eitizens and taxpayers of the services ren¬ 
dered through the various departments of its gov¬ 
ernment, in annual exhibits in the civic audi¬ 
torium, two of which have been held. 

The pur])oses of the exhibit are several in num¬ 
ber, the primary one being to acquaint the citizens 
with the inner workings of the city government 
and help them secure definite knowledge of what 
the tax dollar accomplishes. In the display Mr. 
Citizen is taken behind the counter where the 
ordinary transactions of business are operated and 
given the opportunity to follow through the vari¬ 
ous departments where he was .shown scenes of 
municipal life. This gives to the citizen a graphic 
illustration of the functions of government, where 
he formerly has had only a limited idea of the 
workings and services of the twenty-six depart¬ 
ments of the city government. A personal inspec¬ 
tion of every department of the government is 
normally impossible, hut through this exhibit op¬ 
portunity is afforded, in a compact display fea¬ 
tured with demonstrations, interesting and infor¬ 
mational in character, to see what the city does 
for its people. 

The Exhibits 

AH exhibits, as handled in the most recent c.x- 
hibit, were set uj) by the employees at no cost to 
the city, and no taxpayer had cause for complaint 
about extra expense. These em¬ 
ployees were in attendance 
throughout the duration of the 
exhibit to exiHain the functions 
of their own departments and 
to serve the visitor in every way 
possible. The departments ex¬ 
hibiting included Assessor, Au¬ 
ditorium, Building, City Clerk, 


City Farm, City Manager and Directors, Control¬ 
ler, Employment, Engineering, Streets, Refuse 
Disposal, Eire, Health and Emergency Hospital, 
Legal, I.ibrary, Light and Power, Park, Planning 
Commission, Police, Printing, Public Buildings, 
Purchasing, Recreation, Treasurer, Water, City 
Chemist, and Welfare. The exhibit was an in¬ 
tegrated presentation of the functions of govern¬ 
ment participated in by city official, city employee 
and citizen. The growing attendance each suc¬ 
ceeding night gave evidence of the ])ublicity spread 
abroad by the impressed visitors to their fellow 
citizens. 

On educational and press night. Dr. William B. 
Monroe, of the California Institute of Technology, 
luesided, and the honored guests included the 
Lieutenant Governor of California, members of 
the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County, 
educational leaders of Southern California, and 
representatives of the newspapers in the vicinity. 
Tuesday night was Mayor’s night, and Edward 
O. Xay, Chairman of the Board of City Direct¬ 
ors of Pasadena, presided. On that evening the 
officials of Pasadena took pleasure in honoring the 
guests including the mayors and representatives 
of the municipalities of Southern California. They 
jiresented the Pa.sadena municipal program and 
ex])resscd their pleasure in cooperating with the 
government officials of neighboring cities whose 
problems were mutual, giving them a vital inter¬ 
est and a concern for the building of a happy, 
healthy and bus\' populace. On 
W’ednesday night came civic 
night, when Robert A. Swink, 
President of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civic Associa¬ 
tion, presided. This evening the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Civic Association presented the 
leaders representing scores of 


Mr. Marlin, who is Director of the 
Pasadena Deparfmenf of Recrea¬ 
tion and of the Department of Phy¬ 
sical Education, tells of a municipal 
exhibit designed to show taxpayers 
how their money is spent, and the 
services with which it provides 
them. It proved a most successful 
venture. 
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ci)n>lriictive orfjaiiizatioiis whose im-inhershi]) is 
flevoicd to civic hetterment and coniiminity hiiild- 
iiiK- In cfTcct civic nifjlit was an occasion dcnion- 
straling coniiminity coo|)cration, a))i>rcciation and 
<lcsirc for articulate service. 

The Recreation Department's Contribution 

Tile Pasadena Dejiartnient of Recretition, a co¬ 
ordinated de]>artnient of the City of I’asadena and 
the City .Scliool District, made a suitable contri¬ 
bution to tile nuiniciiial exhibit. Thou.sands of 
])eo|)le visited the De|)artnHnt's exhibit and were 
fascinated by the educational features of the ])re- 
sentatioii and the demonstration f,'iven of the tech- 
ni<)ues of recreation. 

I'ive thousand department bulletins entitled "A 
< luide to .'services" wr re issued to visitinj; jiatrons. 
This bulletin included a statement of the Pasa¬ 
dena 1 leiiartment of Recreation, its address, or- 
^'iini/ation, means of snp|iort and services ren¬ 
dered It showed an attendance for the jiast year 
"• ,s7,b^4> m an liourl) cost ])er |)atron of 2 '/i 
cents and a |)er capita cost of jy cents. I'nder the 
caption "What to Do with Leisure'' information 
wa-, ^;iven under the headmjjs; “.\ctivity. a Char- 
.li ter lluilder, " and ".‘self hlxiiression Throufjh 
l•lalnatlcs" .Miisic. dancinj; and special activi- 
iies, handcraft and hobbies, were included to- 
m-ther with the objectives of the Dep.irlmeill of 
Kei n ation the development of health and ha))|)i 
nes^, jjimkI character and citi/enship of hij;h tvpe. 
I iiere was also mchided a list of the siijicrsised 
rei reation i enters o|K-rat<‘d during tin: year t<;.^,V 
with a total of lwent\ onr centers supervised 


daily, after school. Saturdays and Sundays. 

The personnel jirescnting the Department's ex¬ 
hibit and demonstrations included the employed 
staff. Reconstruction Finance Corporation work¬ 
ers. volunteers and members of the various com¬ 
mittees. At each exhibit booth one of thc.se workers 
jiresidcd costumed from the Recreation Depart¬ 
ment's community wardrobe which now contains 
eight thousand costumes, .'\mong the volunteer 
workers were the President of the Parent-Teach¬ 
ers' Council for the City School District, mem¬ 
bers of the Fxccutivc Council of the Pasadena 
De|)artment of Recreation and other ]>ersons hold¬ 
ing high offices of Icadershi]) in the conmnniity. 

At each booth throughout the entire exhibit 
there was a person familiar with the program and 
activities who gave out information not only on 
the features of his iiarticular booth but of the 
Dejiartmcnt’s work in its entire scojic for chil¬ 
dren, youth and adults. .Mthoiigh the exhibit 
could only be at best samples of the tyjie of jiro- 
gram and work, it nevertheless illustrated the 
various jiha.ses of its service. 

.■\t stated intervals there were demonstrations 
of jigging dolls showing clogging, folk dancing 
inter])retivc dancing and acrobatics. These demon¬ 
strations were jireseiited on a miniature stage 
esiiecially lighted. The setting was artistic and 
colorful and the .activities most intriguing. 

.Members of the music, drama and art depart¬ 
ments were in constant attendance making ros- 
tnme'' for the wardrobe. This gave an actual 
demonstmtion of how the costumes were made 
free of cost by the |)ations of the Recreation De- 
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partnient, the cost of materials having been earned 
by making a nominal charge to the performances 
given during the year. Last year 37,193 people 
actually participated in the dramatic performances 
given by the Department, and 5,736 were cos¬ 
tumed for special occasions of civic character, in¬ 
cluding such events as the annual graduation 
pageant at the Rose Bowl of the Pasadena Junior 
College, the circuses of the Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, the Armistice Day parade, the costuming of 
the Collenette Dancers, the presentation of “The 
Dearest Wish” with 106 in the cast at the opening 
of the civic auditorium, and many other events. 

Mothers of the children participating in the 
programs of the year gave a demonstration of 
make-up including such characters as witches, 
ghosts, clowns, monkeys, racial types and leading 
characters in the various plays. These mothers 
had been previously trained in the make-up class 
meeting regularly throughout the year. Members 
of the class give their services when they are 
needed in connection with public demonstrations 
and circuses. 

Handcraft came in for its share of interest 
when demonstrations were given of water-spar 
painting, weaving, loom work, metal etching, 
jewelry making and basket weaving. A display of 
articles made from waste materials impressed most 
favorably officials and individuals concerned with 
budget making. The exhibit was made out of dis¬ 
carded coffee cans, mayonnaise jars, rubber tubes, 
rags, leather and butcher paper and included 
lamps, purses, shopping bags, doilies, toy animals, 
cactus plant holders, pot holders, rag dolls, games, 
puzzles, book-ends and musical instruments. Great 
interest was shown in the leather sample board 
used on the playgrounds to facilitate the work. 
This included projects made out of leather re¬ 
claimed from old basketballs, footballs, and play¬ 
ground balls. Children were shown in the pro¬ 
cess of cleaning the raw material and making such 
articles as knife sheaths, coin purses, moccasins, 
key chains, wrist bands, scissor cases, comb cases, 
marble pouches, book covers, whisk broom hold¬ 
ers, harmonica cases and similar articles. This 
demonstration was a revelation to many people 
who had been in the habit of wasting such dis¬ 
carded material. 

A miniature playground was on exhibit de¬ 
signed to show the best type of layout for a neigh¬ 
borhood playground. It included the regular 
equipment such as a sand box, slide, horizontal 
bar, climbing tree, traveling rings, wading pool. 


basketball courts, baseball back stops and other 
facilities. The miniature playground showed the 
proper type of surfacing and the space require¬ 
ment for games, sports and various types of 
activities. 

W'hile these exhibits demonstrated and pre¬ 
sented layout, equipment, program and activities 
at the majority of the centers, another type of 
demonstration aroused much interest and elicited 
considerable comment. This showed the work 
done in the boys’, girls’ and women’s hobby clubs. 
The participants displayed much creative ability, 
and the originality and beauty of the articles made 
showed a most profitable use of leisure time in 
worth while hobbies. They included advanced 
basketry projects, oil paintings, Crayonex, wall 
hangings, tea tiles, leather tooling projects such 
as purses, belts and book marks, advanced loom 
weaving in wool, cotton and linen with scarfs, 
purses, linen towels, table runners and napkins, 
coffee sets, silver work, bracelets, rings, belts, clay 
modeling, lamp bases and shades, carved wood 
book-ends and penholders. 

. The marionette theatre showed two types of 
plays, including the manipulation of string and 
hand puppets. A complete stage and many mar¬ 
ionettes were on display—samples from the nine 
puppet theatre characters made by the department. 

In addition to the demonstrations and to per¬ 
sonal interviews which took place when bulletins 
of information were passed to inquiring citizens, 
there were run periodically throughout the day 
and evening slides showing feature pictures of the 
activities — the general playground program, 
sports, hobbies, dramatics, circuses, bands, eve¬ 
ning recreation, recreation for Me.xican groujis 
and for industrial workers, annual tournaments 
and league events and similar activities. 

Finally, placed at vantage points were signs and 
pictures giving publicity to the Department’s pro¬ 
gram, service bureau, and features of a yearly 
program open to all age groups based on interests, 
needs and skills, and which pointed out the values 
to the individual or group. 

The municipal exhibit was a valuable addition 
to the program of activities for the City of Pasa¬ 
dena. It reflected great credit to every depart¬ 
ment and was revealing to the patrons and tax- 
iwyers. The opportunity which was afforded the 
Recreation Department to present its program 
proved of inestimable value to the citizens and the 
Department alike as the numerous subsequent in-- 
quiries and calls for service have definitely proved. 



Can Recreation Areas Be Made Beautiful 
As Well As Useful? 



Couritty South Parks Cofntr.ission, Chicago 


By 

Ernest K. Thomas 

Superintendent of Parks 
Providence, R. I. 


This aerial view of one of the South 
Parks illustrates how beauty and utility 
may be combined in a recreation area. 

T HIS (jfi'STio.v will Ijc answered in the artirina- 
tivc by some, and in the ncp;ative liy others. 
1 hose who have had the experienre of seeing 
trees, shrnhs and lawns destroyed, either wilfully 
or more or less aeeidentally, as a result of the in¬ 
tensive use of such areas for various athletic ptir- 
IK)scs may say that aii) .attempt to beautify ])lay 
areas is a waste of time and money. 

Assuming that funds are available for the heau- 
tifiration of jibaygrotinds .and athletic fields, we 
iK'lieve that they should be made attractive as well 
as Useful. 

If the fields are large laiough to jirovide for such 
games as baselxill. football, tianiis. etc., and still 
leave .a section that can he 
maintained as a itl.ace for 
those who prefer to take their 
recre.ation in a more p,assivc 
manner uhere trees, shrubs, 
lawns and jiossibly tlower 
beds may l>e planterl. then 
sill h areas in.ay Ik- jirovided 
for 


'fhese sections should provide jilenty of seats 
and. if possible picnic tables and possibly outdoor 
firc|ilaces; parents may then accompany their chil¬ 
dren sometimes to the playgrounds and find places 
where they may rest while the youngsters arc par- 
tici])ating in games; the whole family may meet 
on the grounds for picnic lunches iKcasionally, 
and Johnny and Mary will not feel that going 
home for lunch or supper is taking them away 
from a game they arc much interested in : and i)ar- 
ents will not worry, as they often do, when their 
. ofTsjwing fail to come home on time for meals. 
The idea of making recreation fields serve the 
whole family and jirovide facilities other than the 
usual games, such as baseball and tennis, is one 
that should he cneoiiragcd wherever possible. 
Cards, checkers and numerous other games can be 
played outdoors just as well as baseball, 'fherc is 
much to be said in favor of 
the whole family going to 
oittdoor recreational fields 
where the younger people 
may enjoy the more active 
games, and where the older 
pco])lc may play cards, check¬ 
ers, read or "just sit." In 
order that there shall lie no 


This itatemcnf was read by Mr. Thomas 
before the Now England Park Association 
in May, 1934 and is printed here through 
the courtesy of Parks and Recreation. 
Because of the high standard which the 
parks of Providence have attained under 
the direction of Mr. Thomas, his answer 
to this vexing question should bo read 
with interest. 
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interference between two such sections of a rec¬ 
reational field, they must be rather definitely sepa¬ 
rated. The active play area should be fenced in to 
keep the players from using the smaller area for 
games and to protect the planting from being run 
over and destroyed. 

Relatively small areas may be planned in this 
way; if the field is bounded by streets, then a 
fence may be placed a sufficient distance away 
from the curb to provide for a sidewalk, a stretch 
of grass and trees between the fence and the curb, 
active play to be confined within the fenced area. 
Another plan would be to put the fence on the 
property line and do the planting of trees and 
shrubs on the inside of the fence; this would 
necessitate another low fence to protect the grass 
strip, seats, trees and shrubs that may be provided 
from the active play area. 

Any planting that may be done should be pro¬ 
tected by some such plan; otherwise, it may well 
be a waste of time and money. If the area is 
small, or if it is desired to do only a minimum of 
planting, then a row of trees around the boundary 
of the property will do much to improve the ap¬ 
pearance; if the small area is fenced, then vines 
may be planted to climb the'fences. A good ex¬ 
ample of this was observed at the Yale tennis 
courts in New Haven. The common grape vine 
was used for the most part and it was surprising 
to note how much the green foliage of the vines 
softened the stiff lines of the steel fences and 
added a touch of beauty to the whole, area. 

If no fences are used, then the area provided 
for older people to rest or play their games of 
cards and checkers may be marked off by planting 
a hedge which, in time, will give this area a little 
protection from the activities going on in the play 
area; an inexpensive wire fence may be needed to 
protect the hedge for a while. Hedges may also 
be used when the field is divided by a difference 
in elevation; steps may be used to connect the 
two levels, and a hedge planted along the bottom 
or the top of the bank dividing the two areas. 

It will not be necessary to go into a discussion 
•of the plant material that may be used for the 
purpose of beautifying recreational areas; park 
men are familiar with the plants that may be used 
for the different locations. I would simply say 
that there are a number of trees and shrubs which 
are not new, but seldom seen in park plantings, 
that might well be used in place of the common 
ones so often seen and used extensively. 


The species used is not important as long as 
they are adapted to the locations and purposes in 
mind. It is important, however, to thoroughly 
prepare the soil for planting; excavate the soil 
from two to three feet deep for planting trees and 
shrubs; put a foot of old manure or leaf mold in 
the bottom and two feet of good loam on top; the 
roots of trees and shrubs will then go down into 
the soil, and the organic matter in the bottom will 
act as a reservoir and hold plant food and 
moisture. 

Planting trees and shrubs in shallow holes with 
no preparation of the soil is poor practice; some 
rugged species may even survive this treatment, 
but they would do much better if given proper 
treatment. 

No plant can exist without water; if possible, 
always provide some means of watering lawns, 
shrubs and trees. 

Better not plant at all if, after planting, the 
trees, shrubs and vines are going to be neglected; 
they will need attention such as pruning at the 
proper time and in the proper manner, watering, 
spraying and feeding. Trees and shrubs need 
feeding and watering just as much as roses to 
keep them in good health. 

Yes, 1 would say recreational areas can be made 
beautiful as well as useful. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


One of the first pamphlets issued by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association — then the Play¬ 
ground Association—was “Landscape Gardening 
for Playgrounds.” In it Charles Mulford Rob¬ 
inson said: “It is a curious thing that we makers 
of playgrounds have so commonly overlooked the 
flowers; have fancied that any old vacant lot, 
however bare, would perform its full playground 
function of giving chance for the play of the 
muscles. For when we build parks, which are only 
bigger playgrounds for bigger people, the flowers 
and the beauty of landscape are the first things 
thought of. That is, when we plan for ourselves, 
we recognize that beauty is one of the things most 
craved in the parks. But when we are planning 
for the children, to whom nature’s book has never 
been opened, we tell them to run and jump, to 
learn basketry and the principles of civic govern¬ 
ment; but to look for nothing beautiful — even 
though, as consequence, the seals never fall from 
their eyes and the loveliness of plant life never be 
revealed.” 
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A New Recreation 
Center in Altadena 


IN' ()i.'t(>l)cr. Alta¬ 
dena dedicated its 
new recreation bnild- 
inp located in lie- 
creation I’ark. I'or this center $35,000 was 
contributed by C. \\’. .A. and S. li. R. .\.: $2,500 
in construction su])cr\ision was piven by Los 
.\npeles Count}' and $$00 in materials by the 
Board of Control in charpe of the buildini^. 
'Fhc Board is etiuippinj; and furnishinj^ the 
buildinjj at an additional cost of $4,000, the 
money to be raised by a series of special events. 
'I'he title is vested in tlie County B>oard of 
Sui>ervisor.s who in turn lease it to the local 
Board of Control composed of rei)resentatives 
from each of the twenty local organizations. 


A children's theater 
is one of the newest 
ventures launched 
by the Extension 
nei)artmcnt of tlie Milwaukee. Wisconsin. 
I’ublic Schools. 0 ]>cned in .November the 
theater, which is housed in the beautiful audi¬ 
torium of one of the junior high schools, is 
presenting each .‘saturday a ])lay or some other 
entertainment feature for children. The presen¬ 
tations are given by adult casts. The puri)ose 
is to interest children in drama, music and 
other ff)rms of worth while entertainment 
suitable to their years. 

4''S 


A Children's Theater 
for Milwaukee 


More Singing in 
Oakland 


BRANCHING out 
into new fields of 
adult activ'ity, the 
Oakland. California, 
Recreation I)e])artment announces the organ¬ 
ization of a new dejiartment of music under the 
direction of W'alter 11 . Bundy, a leader of long 
exjierience in choral music. 'I'he ]irogram will 
be made as varied as possible so that many 
peojile may jiarticijiate. The meetings arc held 
in municipal cluh houses in various jiarts of 
the city. On Monday evenings there is a men’s 
glee cluh: on Tuesday a mixed chorus of 150 
voices: oil W’cdnscday an Italian choir; on Thurs¬ 
day a Negro chorus, and on Friday community 
singing. In the months to come these groujis will 
present many concerts in the theater of the 
niunici]ial auditorium and will broadca>it jiro- 
grtiins over local radio stations. 


Recent Hobby Shows 
and Expositions 


DURING the week 
of Novcmlier 12th a 

_ hobby show was held 

in Buffalo, N c \v 
Volk, under the auspices of the Neighborhood 
and Recreation Division of the Council of 
.'Social Agencies for the purjiosc of focusing 
jiublic attention and interest on the "fun and 
health-giving possibilities of hobby riding.” 
'I'he ]ircpondcrancc of entrants were stamp col¬ 
lectors. Possibly the most unusual entry was a 
collection of many different sjiecics of live 
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snails raised by the young woman who placed 
them on exhibit. Enthusiasm over the exhibit 
ran high. 

In October the Department of Playground 
and Recreation, of Los Angeles, California, 
staged a handicraft and hobby exposition show¬ 
ing the great variety of art activities and handi¬ 
craft projects conducted for individuals of all 
ages at the municipal playgrounds and com¬ 
munity centers. In order to demonstrate how 
the recreation classes were conducted, the most 
skilful among the class members were ])laced 
in charge of special booths at the exhibit where 
they showed how the different objects were 
made. IMarionette .shows in which the piijipets 
made by children of the playgrounds were used 
were given during the two day exhibit as an 
additional attraction. 

From October 30th through November 6th 
the Westchester County, New York, Recrea¬ 
tion Commission held its first recreation ex¬ 
position in which many hobbies were shown. 
The interesting program issued contains not 
only a list of the exhibits but much informa¬ 
tion about recreation in various cities and 
towns of the county. A few cojjies of the pro¬ 
gram are available at the office of the National 
Recreation Association. Anyone desiring a 
copy may secure it by sending three cents 
postage to cover the cost of mailing. 

Tournaments in Oklahoma City.—Tourna¬ 
ments were the order of the day on Oklahoma 
City’s park playgrounds last summer. The 
tournament method was used with great 
success in the following sports; Softball, 
volley ball, croquet, horseshoe pitching, 
tennis, swimming, tenniquoit, checkers, mill, 
shuffleboard, bicycle parade, marbles and 
handcraft. Elimination events were held in 
neighborhood parks. Those winning in the 
local events then competed in one of the four 
district tournaments and finally in the city¬ 
wide tournament. This plan insured an op¬ 
portunity for everyone to take part whether a 
poor or good player, with the “top notchers’’ 
to delight the spectators in the finals. 

The supervisor of each park conducted the 
local elimination events. The supervisors at 
the large park centers where the district 
tournaments were held served as chairman of 
their districts and selected supervisors to serve 


S^ew ^ooks for 
Recreational Speeds 

HOBBIES 
FOR EVERYBODY 

Edited by Ruth Lampland 

What will you recommend as a hobby? And what 
suggestions should you make as to how to develop 
it? Here is just the book to help you answer ques¬ 
tions such as these. Recreation directors everywhere 
will welcome this book, in which fifty notables 
describe their personal enjoyment of as many dif¬ 
ferent hobbies. Here is an encyclopedic manual on 
how to tackle and develop new and stimulating in¬ 
terests including every popular activity of today. 
Eva Le Gallienne. Fannie Hurst, Rudy Vallee, Tony 
Sarg, Ely Culbertson, Sigmund Spaeth, Johnny 
Parrel are some of the hobbyists included. $3.00 

WOOD-CARVING 
AS A HOBBY 

By Herbert W. Faulkner 

"Any person who can sharpen a pencil can learn to 
carve wood!” says the author of this fascinating 
book, which tells in clear and exact fashion how 
to master a delightful craft. The use of the tools 
is explained, the selection of woods and patterns, 
the creation of carved panels, ornaments, furniture. 
Writes Earnest Elmo Calkins, "1 know no man better 
fitted to write a book about wood-carving than 
Herbert Faulkner, He has taught it for years and 
understands the beginner’s viewpoint," Fully 
illustrated. $2.00 

HOW YOU CAN 
GET A JOB 

By Glenn L. Gardiner 

And do they ask your help in getting jobs? In this 
volume a successful executive who has personally in¬ 
terviewed more than 36,000 job-seekers tells just 
why some succeed and others fail. Written in specific 
qiiestion-and-answer, form, it shows how to find the 
right openings, write letters of application, interview 
prospective employers. $1.50 

FREEHAND DRAWING 
SELF-TAUGHT 

By Arthur L. Guptill 

An unusual self-help manual on how to begin in 
developing your talent for drawing in every medium. 
Fully illustrated. $3.50 
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Magazines’^and Pamphlets 

1 Recently Received Conteining Articlei \ 
' of Interest to the Recreetion Worler V 


MAGAZINES 

Tht National Parent-Teacbtc Magazine. December 1934 
riay at School, by Ixwis U. Barrett 

The Record (Girls’ Friendly Society), December 1934 
A Handmade Christmas 

The Catholic Charitiei Review, November 1934 

Juvenile Dclin<iucncy in Los Angeles County, by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer. 

Packi and Recreation, November 1934 

The I'.E.R.A. and Reconstruetion. by Colonel Joseph 
Hyde Pratt 

New Trends in Park Planning, by John Noyes 
County and Regional Parks—Their Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Importance, by W. Stinchcomb 
Twentieth National Recreation Congress Outstand¬ 
ing. by L. H. Weir 
Tennis Courts and I'ces for Sixtrts 

The Nation's Schools. December 1934 

W’idening the L’ses of the School Plant, by Arthur 
B. MoHtlman 

The American School Board Journal, Dccemltcr 1934 

Recreational Planning in Relation to Sdiool-Plant 
Planning, by George D. Butler 

The Journal ot Health and Physical Education, 

I tcccnibcr 1934 

Toward .Abundant Living—The Twentieth National 
Recreation Congress Rcvicwesl. by Weaver Pang- 

, ,, 

Wichita Summer Recreational School, by I'rank K. 
Reid 

7 he American City. Deccni!)cr 1934 

Design for a Municipal Recreation Center 
.MInny's New .Municiisal Stadium, by E. D.Grecnman 

PAMPHLETS 

Natucr's Plan For Parks and Parkways Recreational 
Lands 

Regional Planning I'cdcration of the Philadelphia 
Tri-State District 

Annual Report of Playground and Recreation Association 
of Wyoming Valley, Pa., 1934 

Three Years of Public Unemployment Relief in New 
York State 

Temporary Emergency Relief .\dininistration. 
.MUir.y, N. Y. 

Winter Program on .Memphis' Playgrounds, 10J4-I935 
I'he Heart I hrough Art 

.\ .SiikI) of the Emotions. .School Bctlcrmcnl 
Stiubcs \'o! I\’. No 1 


on the tournament committee. When the city¬ 
wide meets were held the Recreation Depart¬ 
ment’s director of athletics and contests took 
charge assisted by the supervisors who had 
tournament finalists. 

• Activities in Glens Falls.—Last year approx¬ 
imately 500,000 people took part in the activities 
of the Glens Falls, New York, Outing Club, 
Inc., of which Ruth Sherburne is Executive 
Secretary. For the third year the Club had 
charge of 464 subsistence gardens for the Wel¬ 
fare Department of the eity. 

Sacramento Receives A Notable Gift.—A 
$150,000 gift to the City of Sacramento, 
California, for the construction of a swimming 
pool and a club house in McKinley Park is 
provided in the will of the late Florence Clunic, 
native Sacramentan and widow of Congress¬ 
man Thomas J. Clunie. The will reads as 
follows; 

"I bequeath to the City of Sacramento $150,- 
000 to be expended by the City Council for the 
erection of a club house, which shall be pri¬ 
marily but not exclusively adapted for the 
comfort of and use by women and children and 
for the erection near it of a swimming pool for 
the use of the public. These improvements 
shall belong to the City of Sacramento and 
shall be erected at McKinley Park, or if at the 
time of my death similar improvements have 
been erected at the park, they shall be erected 
upon some other publie park belonging to the 
City of Sacramento.” 

The center is to be known as the Florence 
Turton Clunic Memorial. 

Westchester County Children’s Theater.— 
The Wcslchcstcr Workshop children's theater 
in September jiroduccd “Alice in Wonderland” 
in the Little Theater of the County Center in 
White Plains, Xcw York. Thirty children gave 
eight scenes from the famous classic. The 
costumes were made and designed by members 
of the children’s theater from the original 
illustrations by Tennicl. This production was 
one of a scries sponsored by the Workshop. 

Playground Accidents in Los Angeles.— 
'Ihe Depanmenl of Playground and Recrea¬ 
tion of Los Angeles, California, has made 
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-a tabulation of the number of accidents 
which occurred on playgrounds during the 
year 1933 and the present year up to Sep¬ 
tember 30th. It was found that the average 
number of serious accidents, that is, accidents 
sufficiently serious to require medical atten 
tion, during the year 1933 was 16 and during 
the present year 14. “This decline in the num¬ 
ber of accidents per month,” states the report, 
“is of more significance ^hen viewed in rela¬ 
tion to attendance. The accident rate ])er 
1,000,000 units of attendance for each month 
during 1933 was 1.62, and during 1934 to 
date, 1.06.” 


What Can the Churches Do for 
Abundant Living? 

(Continued front 'patjc 464) 

times of transition and change. If the future of 
the world depends upon an honest, poised facing 
of the issues of life in untoward settings, then the 
part of the recreation worker is not to be tossed 
aside lightly. You are perhaps the most potent 
force in the rebuilding of a better world. 

A defeated man comes home at the end of the 
day full of disillusionment, despair and disap¬ 
pointment. He tosses himself restlessly upon his 
bed but cannot sleep. Then into the hands of that 
tired man, breaking under the strain of untoward 
circumstances, some one puts a bit of balsam 
wood, a knife, some pigments and a tiny brush 
with which he builds some tfny boat or plane. 
Gradually the unpleasantness of the day fades— 
his tired nerves relax; he is a child again as with 
rollicking enthusiasm he makes some simple trin¬ 
ket ! An hour later his cares are forgotten and he 
sleeps like a little child. 

We have given a great deal of consideration to 
the working hours of the day, surrounding them 
with regulations, laws and hazards. We have 
given a good deal of consideration to the sleeping 
hours so that nothing may interfere with mo¬ 
ments of rest and relaxation, but we have given 
very little thought to the leisure hours of life. 
That is the untouched area and perhaps the last 
frontier of present day society. To the conquest 
of that last frontier the leaders of the creative 
arts and religion dedicate themselves. 

♦ 3(C J|C 

W'e are at the ])arting of the ways. A whole 
new world is being born. We are standing on the 
threshold of a new era. Our likes and dislikes. 



BRING 
EVERWEAR SAFETY 
TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EverWear Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings, No. SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EverWear-designed, fabric-re- 
enforccd, tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the seat ate springy rubber: 
SAFETY! All top and bottom surfaces ate corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETYI All edges ate 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETYI All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETY! No metal 
parts are exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split not splinter: SAFETY! Requires 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises ate reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat) : DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways, the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or IjIows (adding further to its SAFETYI). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETYI Priced within 
teach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY 1 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactuted by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A, 

The World’t oldett and largest exclusive maker of play¬ 
ground. beach and pool apparatus; a complete tine of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 
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RliCRHATlOX AND THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


It is only the 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND RECREATION 

DIGEST 

that offers you twenty-odd articles a month, 
condensed from fifty leading publications 
in the fields of physical education, health 
and recreation. Here is an ECONOMICAL 
means of obtaining the best thought and 
latest information in an easy. CONVENI¬ 
ENT, readable form. 

The Digest should appeal to EVERY 
RECREATION WORKER who wishes to keep 
abreast of the times in the matter of recre¬ 
ation literature and the related subjects, 
health and physical education. 

An Advisory Board of prominent 
educators guides the policy of the magazine. 


. Date 

The DIGEST 
29 Exethr Street 
Boston. Massachusetts ' 

G<n(I<m<n: 

Kindly <n<<f my $ub»Cfip:fon <o ih< DIGEST 
in(rodu((orv suh«(rip(icn ritr of on< dolbr 
per 

n Encloud find on< dollar. 
n '^nd mf J hill. 

Njmf 

(Mr . ru ) 

Addrm 


R \ 


our philosophies and sciences, our literature and 
culture are all ehanging. What we do in the next 
fifteen years will tell for good or ill upon the 
generations of men for the next one hundred 
years. The world is on the mareh and mankind is 
seeking a new and better way of life. We do not 
want the old days to come back with another red 
night of woe and tears. Exploitation, greed, 
suspicion are no longer adequate forces for a per¬ 
manent civilization. Man’s inhumanity to man 
has made countless thousands to mourn. Looking 
at the world one would suppose that we have 
built our civilization upon human suffering rather 
than upon human understanding. Eerhaiis Dosto¬ 
yevsky was right in saying, “The only contribu¬ 
tion which civilization has made is to increase our 
capacity for pain.” But a new day is coming and 
the voice of religion rings across the land, “I 
make all things new.” The world is at sjiring. 
.\'ew fires are playing in the heart of the earth 
and civilization is becoming molten again. Xew 
waters arc gushing out of hidden springs, finding 
new channels to new and undiscovered seas. New 
seeds are pushing life through the thick subsoil, 
destined to bring mankind a better harvest. In 
that remaking of the world the minister of re¬ 
ligion and the minister of the creative arts touch 
hands and link hearts. They are the gardeners 
of a better world; they are the keepers of the 
pathway to the eternal stars: they are comrades 
in the fellowship of compassion. This generation 
rises up and calls them blessed. 

Recreation and the Office of Education 

(Conliniial /rom f<tigc 47S) 

youth to obtain work are meager to a degree not 
experienced in jircvious periods of economic de¬ 
pression. The codes of fair com|)etition operate 
properly to give jobs to adults; continuation 
schools have decrcasetl in number; apprcntice- 
shi]) opportunities are meager iitdccd. Two and a 
quarter million of young people reach the age of 
emjtloyability each year. Since ()ctol)er, 1929. 
more than ten million have reached the employ¬ 
able age. Dther millions below 21 years when the 
depression began are now between 22 and 26. 
From these si.xteen million young ])eople 18 to 23 
are recruited the increasing army of transients, 
the pathetic army of idlers loafing on the street 
corners in every city and village in the country, 
and the .slartingly long list of names on the ros 
ters of tiur pen.'d institutions. It seems imfxrative 
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Judge Thomas H. Darby 

In the latter part of November Judge Thomas 
H. Darby of Cincinnati, Ohio, passed away. Few 
people play so large a part in community life as 
did Judge Darby. He was an active community 
chest worker, a worker for the Red Cross, Chair¬ 
man of the Boy Scout Court of Honor, an or¬ 
ganizer of the Negro Boy Scouts, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Hyde Park Community 
Church, a member of the Y.M.C.A. and of the 
Phi Delta Pi Legal Fraternity, and of a number 
of gymnasium and athletic clubs. Since 1921 he 
has held the criminal law post at the University 
of Cincinnati Law College. 

For five 3'ears Judge Darb\' served as sponsor 
for the National Recreation Association's letters 
of ajjpeal sent to Cincinnati residents and had 
agreed to continue for 1935. 


that something comprehensive be planned for 
these millions of young peo])le. 

In June of this year a conference of about 
seventy ))eople was called by the Commissioner 
of Education to discuss the possibilities of a na¬ 
tional program for this group. Persons from all 
sections of the country interested in (a) employ¬ 
ment, (b) education and guidance, and (c) lei¬ 
sure time activities worked out a statement of 
basic principles which should guide in the de¬ 
velopment of a program for youth, and outlined 
the activities which were thought to be essential 
for such a program. Work has continued during 
the summer and fall months looking toward a 
comprehensive program of employment, educa¬ 
tion and recreation for these millions of young 
people, and it is hoped that additional facilities 
may soon be made available. 

Another emergency activity of the Office dur¬ 
ing this past year has been the direction of the 
emergency education program in cooperation with 
the FERA. This has been commented upon at 
length in other places so that no e.xtended descrip¬ 
tion of its activities is necessary here. I shall re- 
]iort only that the program as financed by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration last 
year served nearly 1,500,000 pupils by placing 
nearly 50,000 persons on teacher pay rolls and 
that the teachers thus em]iloyed represented an 
almost limitless range of instructional interests, 
vocational and avocational, hobbies and work in¬ 
terests, general academic education and cultural 
subjects. This year's program already under way 



BE READY 

For the 1935 Season 

with DIAMOND Official Pitching Horseshoes 
and accessories. There's keen enjoyment 'for 
everyone in the healthy exercise of horseshoe 
pitching. The DIAMOND line Is the favorite 
of amateurs and professionals alike. Make 
your plans NOW for the coming season. 

Write for information 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 

promises even a richer assortment of education and 
recreation for large numbers of the unemployed. 

In conclusion it is only fair to say that educa¬ 
tion has helped us to acquire leisure time for rec¬ 
reation ; it must also help to prepare persons for 
the use of this leisure. 


The Educational Program in the C. C. C. 

(Coutmned from page 4~S) 

matics, orchestra, taxidermy, arts and crafts in 
leather, metal, and wood, nature study and pho¬ 
tography. These are within the juirview of the 
educational program. In addition the War De¬ 
partment provides generously for the more robust 
forms of recreation, such as boxing, baseball, bas¬ 
ketball. Many camjis have tennis courts, ping 
pong tables and borsesboe i)its. Inter-camp com¬ 
petition in baseball, basketball, and football is 
keen. 

More than half a million young men have lived 
in these cam]3s, most of them for approximately a 
year. Many, many thousands of them had spent 
their lives in cities. One cannot escape the con¬ 
viction that thousands upon thousands of them 
(Continued on page 504) 
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A’. iT/OX.lL ST.-IXDARDS Of PIIYSICAL ACIIlI-A'HMEXrS FOR GIRLS 


National Standards of Physical 
Achievement for Girls 

U .VDKK TiiK auspices of the Xatioiial Recrea¬ 
tion Association and with tlie cooperation of 
the State Directors of Healtli and I’liysical Kdii- 
cation, a committee (jf women has for a mimber 
of years been at work on a study, on a large and 
extensive scale, designed to establish standards of 
])hysica! acliie\cment for girls. The performance 
of ahont 150,000 girls, whose records were 
secured from all i)arts of tile L’nited .'states rejire- 
seiiting a comiilcte cross section of the school 
IMjpnlation of the country, has heen metisiircd and 
scored. In states having a State Director of 
1 lealth and Idiysical lidneation the directors 
selected twenty .schools classil'icd accor<ling to en¬ 
rollment. In states having no such directors con¬ 
tacts were made throngh ix.‘ople well known in the 
field of jihysical edneation. 

The women's committee selected fifty-two dif¬ 
ferent activities which are common in the jihysical 
education program. The choice of activities in 
which skills are being studied was determined by 
certain considerations: 

1. Activities imi.st involve fundamental body 
movements. 

2. Activities imist involve many dilTerent 
body coordinations. 

5. .Activities which are usable in many types 
of situations. 

■t. .Activities suitable for areas of dense i)opu- 
lation and for less dense areas. 

5. Activities which can be used as test 
elements. 

6. Activities which can be tretitcd to relatively 
objective measurement. 

7. Activities which are a challenge to the 
girls because of their jirolcahle interest. 
l•'ollr classilicatioiis of activity made to facilitate 
the handling of the dat.'i coi'ered game skills, self- 
testing activities, intlividual athletic activities and 
water .acti\itics. The <lata has been divided for 
statistical treatment into four t}pes; ill Those 
wants measured ami scored in time units; (2) 

1 hose events measured in <list;ince units; (5) 
Success or failure scores; (.) 1 The number of 
siKccssfiil eltorts in a given number of trials. 

1 hi- achie\cment standards when coiniuited will 
l>e on a iwrceiitile basis. Tiiis will nuke it pos¬ 
sible for a teacher to '‘jilace" Sturh-iit perfrirnl.mce 


from time to time on the basis of achievement and 
])rogre.ss. The standards will help to furnish moti¬ 
vation for the program in time allotment, training 
the iiersonnel. increased facilities and oi)])ortuni- 
ties for particiiution. They will also assist the 
teacher in rating her own curriculum, methods 
:md teaching achievements. 

'I'he study should be expected to answer the 
following (piestions; Wdiat skills do girls at each 
age between eight and eighteen years of age pos¬ 
sess? What may be exircclcd of girls of each of 
these age groups? W'hat shall the rcijuiremcnts of 
national achievement standards be? Which activi¬ 
ties are fundamentally most sound as a basis for 
standards ? 

Miss .Amy Howland, Dejiartment of Public In¬ 
struction. Mt. \Trnon, Xew A'ork, is the director 
of the study. It is ex])ected that the completed 
standards will be jtublished by the Xational Rec¬ 
reation As.sociation early in 1935. 


have in this cam]) experience gained some ajipre- 
cintion of the beauties and the wonders of out¬ 
door life. The educational jirograin in many camps 
stimulates this api^reciation of nature. Here is a 
statement from one cam]) educational adviser: 

"The most inlcrcstinK group in the whole eompany 
is made tip of the ‘Foeil Hunters.’ Loeated among the 
rolling hills of the great terminal morain, this eainp 
is in one of the beauty spots of the East. One of the 
hoys brought in a cluster of calcite crystals. Great 
interest was aroused and an era of prospecting set in. 
,\ow every one prides himself on his collection and 
shows it to every visitor, beyond this point no one 
apparently, gave the matter a thought. The thousands 
of years the crystals had lain in the rocky bed. the 
thousands more the stream had been wearing away at 
the gorge, were not realized. The fact that, but for 
the great glacier there would be no falls, and the 
stream would be flowin.g in the opposite direction, was 
unknown. There is a history of a hundred thousand 
years in those two hundred foot cliffs.’’ 

To scores of titoits.iiids of tbe.se young men this 
term of enrollment in the CCC will be the most 
vivid ex])crience of their lives. Here they have 
found refuge from defeat and despair, they have 
lived well ordered lives, they have gained in 
strength and vigor, tiiey have cultivated new in¬ 
tellectual interests, they have acquired new skills, 
they have Icarnctl the values and the means of rcc- 
re.'ition. they have developed ca|)acitics for self- 
exiiression. 

Listen to this sonnet, a casual hit of verse writ¬ 
ten by Woodrow ti. Strickland, an eiirollcc in 
Company iqi/). A'oungstown, h'lorida. and jiriutcxl 
in last week's issue of "1 iaiijiy Days." the official 
CCC newspai>er: 
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Tschaikow'sky — in whom Beauty was at war 
With Gloom—composed symphonic strains which are 
Far more intense than dull and pounding roar 
Of waves upon a somber, rocky shore; 

More lovely than the tinkling sound of bells, 

Or fairies dancing in secluded dells, 

More tender than the dreams of men inspired 
By love — of sweetness, more than dreams required: 
More lofty than the tall and rugged peak 
That frowns alike on men both old and weak. 
Tschaikowsky! O divine immortal son 
Of parents—Gloom and Beauty—who opposed 
Each other how did you combine, in one. 

The traits they left, in songs that you composed? 

In future years numbers of them will turn to 
the forests in their vacations as soldiers return to 
reunions. The spell of the woods is upon them. 
With their families they will go into the national 
and state parks and forests to relive again the ex¬ 
periences of their CCC days, to seek refuge from 
the humdrum of their daily surroundings, to find 
recreation. 

The Contribution of Recreation 
to Recovery 

(Continued front page 482) 

about. There is the great problem of the youth 
for whom we have been struggling to formul¬ 
ate a plan. I suppose realistically we haven’t 


such a plan. Or maybe we have one and 
haven’t the money to pay for it. It must still 
be said there are millions of these youths 
whose lives, at least at the present time, are 
going down to ruin. What is to be done for 
them ? They certainly would like to have the 
answer! 

I have during the past two or three weeks 
read letter after letter from the boys and girls 
all over America—intelligent, objective, realis¬ 
tic. Several are saying, “Here I am ; here is 
what I have done. What is the future? What 
is there for me?” 

I don’t need to press that point e.xcept to 
say we do recognize the problem and hope 
that before the winter has gotten very far 
under way a definite plan can be sent to the 
different states which will offer these boys and 
girls some concrete methods for the construc¬ 
tive use of their time. 

I'hen there is the problem of all of the tran¬ 
sients, I don't know where we are coming out 
on that. Fortunately we know now how many 
there are. Formerly we were told there were 
millions of them. W’e know that the number 
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jirobablv isn’t ov er a million and 1 don’t think 
tlicre are more than 750,000 all over America. 
We tbink we have found a partial answer for 
this j)roblcm. We are struggling with it, and 
if we bad made as much progress with the 
vouth problem as we have with that of the 
transients, I for one would feel better satis¬ 
fied in regard to it, althoiigb it is still an un¬ 
answered ])roblcm for the older man. 

I want to say to all of you that this admin¬ 
istration docs aprcciate all you have done and 
we probably know more about what you have 
done than you think we know. We know how 
in state after state you have given technical 
guidance and Icadcrslnp. We know how you 
have brought into the picture in the local com¬ 
munities projects which have lx;cn made a jiart 
of the work jirogram. The Federal Ivmergency 
Relief Administration is deeply indebted to 
vou. 'I'he taxpayers owe you a debt of grati¬ 
tude. The communities of .America arc dcc])ly 
indebted to you, and somehow I think that 
above all else the unein])loyed are grateful 
to you. 

I know whom you reach. Xot so many 
people know that. 1 know that by and large 
the people you reach arc our people—the ix;ople 
we must meet. Your work touches them and your 
etTorts arc directed toward their welfare. 1 know 
of no grouj) in .America working on the jirob- 
Icms of social work that is so comiiletcly in 
contact with the grouj) that is trying to helj) 
as is this group here. We know that and we 
ajijircciatc it, and I hojie that before this year 
is uj) we can effect some form of organic co- 
ojicrativc relationshij) witli your organization 
which will further the benefits we mutually 
desire to make available to those of our fel¬ 
low citizens who arc in such dcs|)cratc need 
at the i)rescnt time. 

Citizen’s Councils for Constructive 
Economy 

(i nnlinurii from f'ooc 

'fhe citizens’ council in Little Rock. Arkan.sas, 
t(Mjk an imjKirtant |)art in the recent cani])aign for 
city manager form of gf)vcrmncnt Other items 
on this couned’s roster arc consolidation of city 
and coumy hosjiitais under a non-jiartisan hos- 
(lit.-d commission. iin|)rovcincnt of the fire dej)art- 
ment to lower insurance rates, river <levelopmcnt 
and a sanitary sewage system. 

.\ nnmlier of councils arc ccxiperating with local 
otTicials in working out jirojccts for unemploy¬ 


ment relief. The citizens’ council in Topeka, Kan¬ 
sas, conducted a lively pre-election campaign to 
bring home to citizens in the county their respon¬ 
sibility as voters and as a result there was the 
smallest slacker vote recorded in many years 
This council sponsors a weekly Sunday afternoon 
forum at which citizens arc given an opportunity 
to hear national authorities on social, economic 
and political affairs. It is promoting a study group 
in connection with the public night school, on 
citizenship responsibilities. It brought about the 
organization of a research committee in connec¬ 
tion with the state legislature which is compiling 
data to be used by legislators. The committee is 
studying such subjects as state police and the 
sales tax. It is organizing material, classifying it 
and will have it available for legislators who may 
act with the assurance that only a background of 
factual material can give. 

While the citizens’ council program was launch¬ 
ed as an emergency measure—that is, to stem the 
tide of hysterical cut-and-slash economy—it is. 
through the day-to-day ojjcration of councils in 
all parts of the country, demonstrating a much 
wider usefulness. Citizens, in leaping into the 
breach, have discovered that there is a permanent 
place for them in the successful functioning of 
democratic government—a place far greater and 
far more challenging than going to the polls once 
or twice a year. They have found that there is 
need for a continuous searchlight in local gov¬ 
ernment. There is need for the citizen to “follow 
through,” to help elected officials with advice and 
suggestions, for mobilizing public opinion to back 
the things that arc worthwhile in our local com¬ 
munity life. The citizens’ council, as such a 
searchlight and |)roviding the mechanism for ef¬ 
fective citizen action, is becoming an increasingly 
im|)ortant contribution to the preservation of 
.American democracy. 

Hobbies As An Open Sesame 

(Cpiilinueii from page 492) 

exhibitors. In conjunction with the show, they 
.staged a hobby |)rc)gram in the school auditorium. 
Those whose hobbies were music and dancing en¬ 
tertained. and there were talks on stami)-collect- 
ing, gardening, and other hobbies. The hobby 
show created so much interest that they have de¬ 
cided to make it an annual event in Nowata, and 
several neighboring towns have decided to have 
hobby shows, too. The best i)art of this show is 
tluit it cost i)ractically nothing—only the expendi¬ 
ture for prize ribbons and crejx: pajier for the 
tables. 
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At the National Hobby Show 
W'e had not thought of having a National 
Hobby Show until the sponsors of the Ex]Josition 
of Women’s Arts and Industries made the sug¬ 
gestion to us and offered us space at the Exposi¬ 
tion which was held at the Hotel Astor last Octo¬ 
ber. W’e were not sure how much of an exhibit 
-we would he able to get—there are hobbies which 
are difficult to exhibit, and many more that defy 
shipping. We were therefore very much ]3leased 
to receive a hundred and twelve attractive ex¬ 
hibits. some of which came from as far away as 
Texas, California, and Oregon. 

It was the variety of interests shown in the 
exhibits at the Camp Fire Girls’ National Hobby 
Show that attracted the most attention and caused 
the most comment from visitors to the show. Over 
eighty thousand people saw the show, and, of 
these, literally hundreds lingered over them to 
examine them in detail, to admire the excellent 
workmanshij), and to ex])ress again and again their 
surprise that girls did so many and such vividly 
interesting things. There were the boys who ex¬ 
claimed at the airplane models and the sailboats; 
the men whose attention was attracted to the 
stamp and coin collections, the Indian totem poles, 
and the sextant and star map, which were part of 
an astonomy exhibit. There were the women, who 
spoke with judicious praise of the fine needle¬ 
work, and who admired the costume dolls, the 
puppets, and the beadwork. And the girls them¬ 
selves, both Camp Fire members and others, who 
went from exhibit to exhibit in wonderment and 
■delight at the many different, fascinating sorts of 
activity represented. More than one mother asked, 
“Why is it my girl doesn’t find such interesting 
things to do?’’ And more than one girl said, “I 
wish our bunch did things like this.’’ To which, 
of course, we had our answers ready! 

Though at this show we exhibited only the 
the girls’ hobbies, we found the same generous 
interest and helpfulness among adults as had been 
shown in other towns throughout the country. 
The Exposition gave us space and cooperated 
with us in every way. Ruth Nichols whose own 
hobby, aviation, develoitcd into her ])rofession. 
was chairman of the show and spoke on hobbies 
at a tea at the Astor when the prize winners were 
announced. Mrs. Howard Chandler Christy was 
•chairman of the committee on prizes, and as first 
prize Mr. Christy generously made a sketch of 
the winner. Other prizes were donated by friends 
.and were given to the winners, as well as ribbons. 
'Cups were given for the best city and group ex- 
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hibits. Tony Sarg was chairman of the judging 
committee, and announced the winners over a 
national radio hook-up, through the courtesy of 
CTaudine AlcDonald, who gave us time on her 
Women’s Radio Review hour. Mary Margaret 
McBride featured the show on her Martha Dean 
program and in her NEA syndicated articles, and 
a number of. other radio and magazine features 
grew out of the show, besides a great deal of 
newspaper publicity, both local and national. 

W^e feel that the National Hobby Show was a 
great success not only because it brought the 
Camp Fire Girls organization the best type of 
publicity—actual presentation of the activities of 
the girls, together with interpretation of their 
educational value—but because it rejjresented the 
fun the girls were having with their hobbies, and 
the interest they had aroused in communities 
throughout the country. Where it will lead, of 
eourse, we have no idea. Some of these hobbies 
may represent only passing Interests; some may 
lead to voeations; others to the real searching, ex¬ 
perimenting, and adventuring that make a hobby 
a lifetime joy. At least these youngsters, and a 
good many , of the older people, too, have had a 
ehanee to see what infinite possibilities hobbies 
represent. 




New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Far Peoples 


By Tiracc Darling I’hilli;)S. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Illinois. $1.50. 

"A NYONF WHO wishes to mulerstan I the world in which 
** he 'ives would do well to ac(|naint himself with the 
less (>rgani7ed ittterests of other people: their .songs, 
their proverbs, their games." state the editors in their 
ineface. To help iiromotc international understanding 
.Miss Phillips has assembled some of the materials which 
go to make up the every-day interests of other lands. 
■Most of the collection has never before l>een published in 
Knglish and has been gathered at first hand from per¬ 
sons who are natives of the countries represented The 
folk lore given provides material for programs repre¬ 
senting India. China. Korea, Japan, the Phili|)pincs. Bra¬ 
zil, .\frica and Rvissia, .-Xdapted to lire u>e of adults as 
well as children, there is a rich storehouse of material or. 
games, stories, poetry, music and general information for 
the recreation worker, teacher and club leader. Miss 
philli|is has made an exceedingly valuable contribution 
in her bovk. 


My Child and Camp 

By Matt Werner. Clark-.‘^pragnc Company, .St. Louis, 
.Missouri. $1.75. 

T hkrf is fortunatcis a growing liody of literature on 
the vital subject of camping. Mr. Werner's contri- 
butioti to this literature is imiiortaut and welcome in the 
a|>iK‘al he makes to parents and to cam]) directors to 
realize the true significance of camping in the lives of 
children and in his insistence on the principle of learn¬ 
ing by doing. .Mr. Werner is a vigorous champion of 
tree choice in camp activities. Ilis advice "To Coun¬ 
selors" and "To IJoys" in two important chapters carry¬ 
ing th’-se headings is sane and |iertinent. 


Girl Scout Camps—Administrahon, 
Minimum Standards, Waterfront Safety 

(iirl Scouts, Inc., .\‘cw York $.75. 

W ITH Tin ever growing interest in camps develojicd 
by educational-recreational agencies and by munici¬ 
pal recreation de)>arlments and similar groups, there is a 
distinrt need for this practical Uiok which though de- 
signed for the use of Ciirl Scout local units contains 
iiiiirh of interest to other groups. In 1‘art I which deals 
with administration and minimum stanilards for (nrl 
Scout ramiis such lvi>es of camps are discussed as o\cr- 
night and week-end catiiiis. troop camiis. day ram|is. 
established caimis, gypsy trips, winter caiii|*s and camp 
•tig for Browiiic.s i’art 11 has to do with waterfront 
s.ifety an I the jirttlilems involved in niaiiit.nuing swim- 
inii g, boating ami ranoeing areas an<l eipiipiiing them. 
M Illinium standards tor waterfront safety arc outlined. 
I he npieiidicfs contain much practical material 


Lasker’s Manual of Chess 

Bv Emanuel Lasker. E. P. Dutton and Companv, New 
York. $-1.00. 

r>R. L.sskfk, who for twenty-six years held the world's 
^ championship in chess, in this new and completely 
revised edition gives his own methods, his own rules of 
jilay. the principles he has ixistulated and the conclusions 
he has reached. With its 308 diagrams, the volume pre¬ 
sents the game from the simplest beginnings to the final 
grand tactics of the master. 


Handicraft" "Simplified Procedure 
and Projects 

By I.ester Griswold. Obtainable from lister Griswold. 
Denver, Colorado. $1.00. 

M orb th.w 300 projects and -100 illustrations arc to I'e 
found in this book which is devoted to the follow¬ 
ing crafts -leather, celluloid, metal, wood, liatik, rope 
and cordage, and primitive Indian crafts. With its con¬ 
cise directions, illuminating pictures and diagrams, this 
Ixiok should have an lm|K>rtant jilacc in every bbrary 
featuring handicraft projects. 
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Kidnaping Less Likely in Friendly Universe** 


K idnaping a child is almost the most cruel crime. Just now each night nearly every one in America 
reads the details of one such crime as the trial of a person accused of kidnaping takes place. There 
are those who suggest the whipping post as the best means of preventing such crimes! Make 
an example of the guilty and fear will deter others! 

Under such conditions as are faced today recreation workers may well ask themselves the ques¬ 
tion whether playground and recreation center activities under the government in our cities can be so 
directed as to make kidnaping less likely. Is it not likely that boys and girls growing up from day to 
day in recreation centers where they are thoroughly happy in learning to do the things they really 
want to do, where they joyously carry on certain activities “just for fun” will think of their gov¬ 
ernment and of society and of people not as their enemies, but as their friends.^ 

Many of an individual’s contacts with government are not particularly friendly. The 
police function is essential, but much of the time not pleasant. The fire department renders great 
service, but associations again are not often pleasing. Health regulations are irksome. On the other 
hand, every one wants to live, eyery one wants a measure of comradeship, some one to talk to: oc¬ 
casionally even there are persons who are willing to listen to others talk. Nearly every one wants 
adventure, romance, a chance at friendship. If government and society in general can be associated 
in the average individual’s mind as friendly, as doing something positive for happy living, not merely 
as negative policing—then the individual thinks more in terms of “The Friendly Universe.” 

Economic security, provision for old age, for sickness, for emergencies, is important, but it is 
not all. Most men cannot live happily without warm human contacts. There is much talk of one 
mechanical universe, of the way the modern world substitutes machines for mote personal services. 
Are recreation workers in their understanding of the religious, literary, artistic history of mankind, 
continuously, perhaps unconsciously, striving to create a more friendly universe, such that men can¬ 
not so easily treat any fellow men cruelly and inconsiderately? 

Many crimes could not be committed by individuals with quick imagination, with warm 
human sympathy. Coldness, indifference,to one’s fellow men, callousness are essential, if one is to 
be a kidnaper. Suppose in the municipal community recreation centers men have sung the old folk 
songs together, have danced together, have themselves participated in dramatic plays requiring and 
developing imagination, suppose they have learned games which they have played with their own 
children, have learned what human ties can be built in happy homes, suppose they have learned the 
joy of creating beautiful objects with their hands, of nurturing flowers, shrubs, suppose life to them 
is full and rich and satisfying—will it not be harder to think of kidnaping, to think of breaking up 
other homes? Will not violence and greed likely be more difficult? 

The world is complicated. There is no one way out for crime prevention. And yet recrea¬ 
tion centers have their contribution to make in creating and keeping happy normal human beings. 
The degree of success depends in part, of course, on the quality of leadership, the kind of person¬ 
ality and character of the leaders themselves. Nearly all men want to live in “A Friendly But Not 
Too Friendly Universe” such as recreation centers help to build. 

Howard Braucher. 
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Leisure Time Recreation 


By Frank Kingdon 

President, Dana College 


T iiUKE ARE AT least three 
kinds of leisure that we 
shall have to face. In 
the first place there is the 
leisure of the young people 
who normally in their 
school life have a certain 
amount of time in which 
they can do as they like. 

Their problem is not parti¬ 
cularly different from the problem that faced 
you and me when we were youngsters, except 
that with the large concentration of population, 
the children of the cities have an altogether 
different kind of a situation facing them in 
their leisure time from what faces a child 
growing up on a farm. It isn’t any less interest¬ 
ing. I am frank to admit that I happened my¬ 
self to be a city boy and was born and brought 
up in the city, so that I spent my leisure time 
on the city streets. And when I hear some¬ 
times those who were brought up on farms 
telling about all the occupations and all the 
delights they had, I think they pale in some 
ways into significance by comparison with the 
fascinating delights that a child on the city 
streets has, with all the kaleidoscopic changes 
of city life going on about him, with construc¬ 
tion work going on, with all kinds of traffic 
proceeding, with the pagentry of the city’s 
life continually unfolding before his eyes. 

Nevertheless, there is a distinct problem 
there as our cities grow larger and larger, as 
population becomes more and more concen¬ 
trated, a very definite problem of handling the 
leisure time of the children. 

Now the second kind of leisure time is that 
which belongs to those who are employed but 
who have more leisure time than they used to 
have. Their leisure time is pretty largely a time 
for relaxation from the work which they have 


been doing. It is the time 
when they can lay aside 
the normal routine of every 
day work and give them¬ 
selves over to whatever 
pleases them. That is a very 
distinct question of leisure. 

But there is a third kind 
of leisure time which I sup¬ 
pose will be increasing in 
importance in our social structure, and that 
is the leisure time of those who are never to 
be employed again. It is a perfectly amazing 
fact how many people there are in our Ameri¬ 
can life now who are unemployed and who will 
never again be employed in the normal chan¬ 
nels of industry. How many of them there are, 
nobody knows. Suppose that we accept the 
figure of the American Federation of Labor 
that there are now something like 10,800,000 
people unemployed. I think that it is a fair 
estimate to say that of those practically eleven 
million people, there are at least five million 
who will never again find employment in the 
normal channels of industry for various 
reasons. In some instances, the shifts in in¬ 
dustrial locations have moved an industry out 
of a given region, but left the population be¬ 
hind, a population that has been trained in 
particular skills that will have no relation to 
their future life, men who have been trained 
so long in those skills that they can’t easily 
shift to another group of skills. 

Then there are those who have grown old 
during the depression. Remember that a man 
who is 45 years of age is practically out so far 
as the large industrial concerns may be con¬ 
sidered. He will never again be able to find 
the active place which he was able to find, in 
the industrial structure. 


Dr. Kingdon's address, published 
here through the courtesy of the 
New Jersey Municipalities in 
which it originally appeared, was 
given before the annual conven¬ 
tion of the New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities held in 
November 1934. 
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LEISURE TIME RECREATION 


Social Dangers in Leisure 

So there are tlicsc groups of various kinds 
who will never be employed again, and they 
represent a N ery large amount of leisure time 
which has to be i)rovided for. It is one of the 
curiosities of our growing human life, that as 
we i)rogress and when I say “progress”—I 
mean by “progress” the continual mastery of 
our en\iromnent, the ability to control our 
world more and more effectively. As we pro¬ 
gress along those lines and increase our |)ower, 
there does come an increase in leisure. As there 
comes an increase in leisure there comes the 
danger that that leisure will be used for pur¬ 
poses that are not desirable. And so progress 
always carries along with it the threat of 
degeneration. I sui)])o.se that while there have 
been a good many explanations of the fall of 
ancient civilization, that one of the ex])lana- 
tions is un<|ucstionably this, that civilizations 
up until our time have never learned how to 
use their leisure time constructively. Leisure 
time has been merely a time of indolence, 
merely a time of laziness, moral flabbiness has 
come into the .social structure because people 
have been idle. And as a result of that moral 
flabbiness there has been the progressive decay 
of ciN'ilization itself. 

Now it is one of the paradoxes of our human 
life that as we gain in 
mastery we continually 
create new |)rnblems, and 
it may well be that 
leisure has a great 
many dangers in it¬ 
self for us. I think 
it does have some 
very definite dangers, 
that if we are not 
careful, the leisure 
time of our |)eo|)le. 
the increasing leisure 
time, will become a 
liability to the state 
anfl to the nation. 

For example, if we 
treat these men who 
are forced into idle 
time through no fault 
of their own, if we 
force them to think 
of themselves as be¬ 


ing somehow less virtuous because they have 
this time to do as the}" like with, we shall 
be wounding their personalities. 

And at that point I want to say this, that 
leisure time does not necessarily mean time 
for loafing; it doesn’t necessarily mean idle 
time. What you mean by leisure time is time 
which a man has and which he can use with¬ 
out being under the compulsion of economic 
irrcssurc to do a certain thing. In other words, 
leisure time is that time in any man’s life when 
he can do e.xactly as he likes. It may be, the 
time when he does the thing that he does best; 
it may be the time when he discovers himself 
more fully than he can discover himself at any 
other time; it may be the time when he makes 
his major contribution to society. Inventors, 
for example, are very likely to use their leisure 
time for prosecuting the particular investiga¬ 
tion in which they are interested, and out of 
that may come something that may be of 
particular value to society. 

What I am trying to say is that as we think 
of leisure time we must think of it not merely 
as time wasted, but as time ifi which certain 
ca])acities of men which cannot find expression 
in the normal channels of industrial life, can 
come to the surface and cxjiress themselves. 
Unless we get an attitude like that toward 
leisure we may work very 
great damage to the per¬ 
sonalities of these men who 
are forced to idle¬ 
ness even though 
they do not them¬ 
selves want to he 
idle. 

Then I think there 
is a social danger 
that leisure time 
lends itself to, un¬ 
critical, unintelligent 
social unrest. When 
men are idle their 
unleashed imagina¬ 
tions are uncontrol- 
led imaginations; 
their social discon¬ 
tents, unintelligent 
social discontents 
can come to the sur¬ 
face and express 


’’There are sleeping geniuses, but even 
if there are not sleeping geniuses there 
are sleeping talents, sleeping delights" 



Conrfft\ Ohi/t .rrt/./iVft* end SatJers’ Home 
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themselves in a dangerous 
way. I don’t mean by that 
that I am opposed to social 
discontent. I think social dis¬ 
content is a very excellent 
thing because it is a part of 
that universal human dis¬ 
content which has made all 
progress possible. If men 
weren’t discontented with things as they are, 
they would never be any better than they are. 
But there is a difference between a really 
critical and intelligent discontent, and an un¬ 
critical and unintelligent discontent, a differ¬ 
ence between the uncontrolled emotional ap¬ 
proach to social questions and the controlled 
and persuasive critical approach. One social 
danger that lies in leisure is the fact that dur¬ 
ing leisure time there may come the unleashing 
of these merely emotional discontents which 
may be working against society. 

I suppose I need not speak of crime. Leisure 
time easily lends itself to the prosecution of 
crime; and easily lends itself to the development 
of certain unsocial recreation so that anybody 
looking at the general question of leisure can see 
immediately that if we leave it alone, if we don’t 
do anything about it, this increased leisure time 
may become a very serious liability in the 
whole social structure. Ordinarily I think when 
we look at it we think of it in those terms. 

I don’t know how many people, when we 
have been discussing social questions some¬ 
where, have said to me, “How are you going 
to deal w'ith this new leisure; isn’t this new 
leisure itself dangerous?” The answer is that 
if we don’t do anything about it, it is dangerous 
and may be the very basis out of which the 
destruction of society itself may come. But it 
doesn’t need to be that. It is only that if we 
drift into this whole question of leisure and 
do not really face the thing positively and 
control it. 

Guidance Needed 

No sailor yet ever drifted into port. If you 
drift you sim])ly end in disaster and chaos. 
There is only one way to save yourself from 
that kind of a conclusion, and that is to set a 
goal and steer for it, to set your course and then 
follow that course right through to the end that 
you want to reach. If society is not going to be 
overwhelmed by the very leisure which the 


mastery of society is produc¬ 
ing then it must take thought 
concerning leisure and it must 
do some constructive plan¬ 
ning for leisure. It may be 
that by controlling leisure, 
instead of making it a liability 
we can turn it very decidedly 
into an asset. But as you 
know, if we are going to do that, with most 
people they are going to need guidance, they 
are going to need very definite guidance. 

You can’t expect the average man who has 
been trained in a philosophy of work, who has 
been taught to look upon idle time as time in 
which he merely does nothing, or the nearest 
thing to nothing that he can do—let us say 
play bridge—but the average man when he 
thinks of leisure simply looks upon it as a time 
more or less to be wasted; and, trained in that 
kind of thing, you can’t expect him suddenly 
to take hold of this new leisure time and make 
out of it something constructive. He has got 
to be guided. And that is why I think, in 
response to this growing need, there has grown 
up the emphasis in our communities on recrea¬ 
tion. Now the word recreation itself is rather 
a dangerous word. When we think about re¬ 
creation we are likely to think of some kind of 
game, we are likely to think of playing some¬ 
thing that we used to play when we were chil¬ 
dren, and probably that is a part of the process. 
But that isn’t all of it. 

One of the most amazing things I know is 
the capacity in ordinary groups of people or 
individuals in whom you never expected it, to 
express themselves through some kind of 
creative artistic work. I told you that I was 
born and brought up in the streets of a city— 
and I was—in the slums of a city, and yet I 
can remember as youngsters what we used to 
do. I can remember one of my pals who had 
a violin, and he would work by the hour to try 
and get some music out of that violin. And as 
I recall it he never quite succeeded. Neverthe¬ 
less, very few people do, as far as that is con¬ 
cerned—but he was trying to express some¬ 
thing in his spirit that was to come out through 
that violin. 

I can remember another one of those young¬ 
sters who liked to take putty and mould that 
putty into some sort of statuary, trying to 
make it look like somebody he knew, or trying 


"Leisure and human happiness — 
there is a significant and more than 
casual relationship between these 
two. It is only with leisure we are 
able to taste happiness. It is only 
with leisure we are able to measure 
in any human terms at all the value 
of living ."—Arthur Newton Pack 
in "The Challenge of Leisure." 
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to put into tliat moulded putty some form that 
lind impressed itself on his imagination. I 
rememher a boy that I used to go to school 
with, ;ind we used to meet every morning to 
compare how our stories were coming along— 
we were both writing the “novel of the cen¬ 
tury" at the time. \\ hat has hajtpened to both 
of them, nobody knows. Hut that isn't the 
IJoint. The point is that there were two little 
city kids who were trying to ex])ress a creative 
drive that w;is in them pitiful, of course— 
but it was not only ititifiil, it was magnificent 
that out of the mud of the city there could come 
music and statuary and creativ c writing, even 
though it be of a very poor kind. 

That is the thing that makes me have con¬ 
fidence thtit in the great masses of our peojtle 
there is something more than just the mere 
submissiveness, the mere indolence, the mere 
worthlessness, that sometimes we allow our- 
sel\es to see in them. 'I'here are sleejiing 
geniuses, but even if there are not sleeping 
geniuses there are sleeping ttilents; there are 
sleejjing delights in those i)eo|)les’ lives, and as 
leisure time comes along, if we can give it the 
[)roi)cr direction we arc going to cull out some 
of those talents and introduce into those lives 
some of the joys that otherwise they would 
not have. And that is what this whole recrea¬ 
tional itrogram 
means. It isn’t 
just simi)ly that 
somebody is go¬ 
ing to learn how¬ 
to chin a bar, or 
somebody is go¬ 
ing to learn how¬ 
to knock out a 
home run, or 
anything of that 
kind : it is that a 
constructive i)ro 
gram is going to 
be worked out in 
our total cf)m- 
munity life s<i 
that these sleep¬ 
ing powers in 
fiur commuiiitv 
may conie to 
sf)me kind f)f ex- 
[irrssion. 

f.) b \ i ft u s 1 y , 


when you are dealing with a new thing like 
this you are bound to face a lot of mistakes, 
and I itresume that in your municipalities you 
ha\e sometimes found that the recreation di¬ 
rector has not known exactly where he was 
going, and that you haven’t been able to decide 
just exactly what the jjrogram was all about. 
That is i)erfectly true and there is nothing 
abnormal about it at all. When you are ex¬ 
perimenting with new social forces, new social 
methods, you are bound to have periods of dis¬ 
couragement, periods when the methods that 
you have tried do not seem to be the true 
methods. Hut what I want to dri\ c at and to 
put into your minds, is this, that w-hen you are 
dealing with the right kind of direction—for 
it is increasingly sure that you arc not dealing 
merely with some fad. merely with some frill of 
municijtal life, but that you are dealing with 
something which has a contribution to make 
to our total community spirit if it can be 
worked out in terms of social vision and social 
intelligence. 

Sometimes when we are dealing with the 
administration of finance, and 1 have to face it 
in the administration of a school, as you have 
(Conli)iucd oil ><ai/c ^49) 

Volley ball games in Chicago, played 

along the beach front at Jackson Park 





The Intercollegiate Outing Club Association 


C OLl.KGK STfDKXTS of the last 
two decades have shown an 
increasing interest in tlie 
recreational opportunities offered by college out¬ 
ing clubs. The activities sponsored by these or¬ 
ganizations range from roller-skating to moun¬ 
taineering, from winter sjDorts to horse shows, 
and the ever increasing number of participants in 
these fields is a significant demonstration of the 
manner in which the younger generation is pre¬ 
paring for the new leisure. These interests, de¬ 
veloped in college, lead to lifelong enthusiasm for 
the outdoors and instil a genuine appreciation of 
the beauties of nature. 

To help broaden the scope of the outing clubs 
the Intercollegiate Outing Club Association was 
formed. This association is an informal organiza¬ 
tion of the outing clubs of twenty-two colleges, 
the present membership being Antiocb, Barnard, 
Bates, Colby Junior, Connecticut, Dartmouth, 
Jackson, Maine, Massachusetts, Middlebury, 
Mount Holyoke, Mew Hampshire, Pembroke, 
Skidmore, Smith, Swarthmore, Tusculum, Union, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Williams and Yale. Its pur- 
]rose is too keep the different outing clubs in touch 
with each other to the mutual benefit of all This 
is done largely by issuing a bulletin three times a 


By Leon E. Magoon 

Executive Secretary 


year, holding an annual confer¬ 
ence, a mid-winter ski week-end, 
and sponsoring College Week and 

joint trips. 

The I.O.C.A. was started in May, 1932, at an 
outing club conference held under the auspices of 
the widely known Dartmouth Outing Club on top 
of Mt. Moosilauke in New Hampshire. The as¬ 
sociation was conceived by Ellis B. Jump, Dart¬ 
mouth ’32, and it was due largely to his efforts 
that the Dartmouth Outing Club held the first 
I.O.C.A. conference at which the association was 
organized, and later sponsored it through its first 
trying years. The officials are an executive secre¬ 
tary and an executive board of two, wbo plan and 
run the annual conference. 

The association, through its executive secretary, 
publishes an I.O.C.A. Bulletin three times a year 
containing the rejiorts of the member dubs' ac¬ 
tivities, conference notes, eijuipment suggestions, 
and future plans of the association. This publi¬ 
cation has already proved a valuable means of ex¬ 
changing ideas and is the best way of keeping in¬ 
formed about what is going on in other clubs. 

The annual conference of the association, held 
the first week-end in May of each year, is the 
(Continued on page o50) 
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W IIKN SNOW 

a^Min to ina 


w nf^ain to make tlic 

winter bcautifni 
there’s an exciting tingle 
in the air. l>oys and girls 
watch the first light flakes 
anxiously. Maybe it's just 
1 flurry after all. l!nt when "I 

it starts to snow thicker 
and faster and the flakes 

are as large as pennies , , ,, ,, „ ,, , 

and of the quality that 
packs into stout snowmen, 
they know that it's time 

to haul sleds up the eellar MaRIO 

stairs and lieg a ])ieee of 
mother's clothes line to re- 
plaee last year's frayed and knotted rope. 

.\'ext morning the world is white and they start 
off, their sleds bninping along companionably and 
the snow crunching pleasantly under foot. Soon 
the winter festival of outdoor sports is in full 
swing. 

When the Coasting Season Comes 
.\s soon as the coasting season arrives, boys and 
girls claim as their own the hills that jirovide the 
lx:st grades and the longest slides. When the city 
has in.ade it possible for the.se hills to be given 
over to them for certain hours of the day, coast¬ 
ing is a .safe and healthy s|)ort. I’nt when the 
hills must be shareil with antoinohiles. trucks and 
street cars it would Iw licttcr for coasters if snow 
never fell on those particular s1o|H's. ,\n edi¬ 
torial on nnprotcctcd coasting places, which ap- 
[icarcd in the Hoxtnn Transcript several years ago. 
was aptly headed "Down the Hill to Death.” 
Kvery winter death contiimcs to uaylay coasters 
on hills o|)en to traffic. 


By Marion Holbrook 


\ Many cities have stop- 
]icd the more serious coast¬ 
ing accidents by closing 
certain hills to traffic for 
si.v or seven hours a d.ay, 
inclnding the late after- 
J noon and early evening 
when most coasting is 
done. Permission to close 
the streets is secured from 
the city council, the city 
manager, or the police 
commissioner, as the case 
m.ay be, but frequently the 
lOLBROOK streets are set aside by an 

ordinance. The following 
ordinance to regulate 
coasting has been passed in I'ulton, New York: 

“.\'o person shall coast ,npon any jiublic street, 
sidewalk, lane, alley, avenue, highway or public 
walk within said city upon any handsled, bob¬ 
sleigh. or similar device, except upon such streets 
or .sections of streets as shall be designated by the 
mayor, who shall at the time of designating any 
such streets or sections of streets also designate 
the length of time, not exceeding four months, 
during which such streets or sections of streets 
shtill be .so used, and cause a notice of such desig¬ 
nation to be ])ublishcd in the official papers, and 
such designation may be revoked during such 
])erio<l ill the discretion of the mayor. . . ." 

•Streets selected for coasting should be com¬ 
pletely closed to traffic if possible. In some cities 
only cars driven by persons living in the closed 
blocks arc ])ermitted to enter. .Automobile clubs 
have coojKratcd by sending to members a notice 
describing the rcstrictccl hills. Musincss houses 
using trucks might instruct drivers to make de¬ 
liveries in the restricted blocks during non-coast- 
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ing hours. When it is imprac¬ 
tical to close an attractive hill, 
it should be covered with ashes 
to prevent coasters from risk¬ 
ing their lives in its traffic 
traps. 

The hill with few intersect¬ 
ing streets is, of course, most 
desirable, and if it is a city of 
many hills, safe coasting places 
should be set aside in the various neighborhoods 
so that no child will have to walk more than a 
few blocks from his home. During coasting hours 
the street should be closed at both ends and at all 
intersections with unmistakable barriers. Rope or 
wooden framework, on which a large stop sign is 
placed in the day time and a red lantern at night, 
is used as a barricade. Ashes placed at the bot¬ 
tom of the hill and at all crossings will keep .sleds 
from continuing under the barriers and will pre¬ 
vent coasters from turning their sleds into side 
streets. 

Any movement to safeguard boys and girls 
usually wins the prompt cooperation of the com¬ 
munity. In one city a contractor donated the bar¬ 
ricades ; the street department placed them and 
kept the lanterns filled, and the officers in charge 
of the hills put them in place when they came on 
duty. During non-coasting hours they were turned 
back. In this Pennsylvania city eight hills were 
set aside for coasting and no serious accident oc¬ 
curred, although total attendance for a season was 
as high as 50,000. 

Closing a hill to traffic does not solve all the 
accident problems. The hill 
should be supervised by a police¬ 
man or a man sworn in as a 


special policeman. A school 
boy patrolman may be assign¬ 
ed to this duty if he has the 
proper authorization from the 
police department. The super¬ 
visor should be at the hill a 
few minutes before the coast¬ 
ing hour to put up the barriers 
and see that no early arrival is 
tempted to coast while the 
street is still open to traffic. Coasting hours are 
usually from 4:00 p.m. to 10 p.m. on school days 
and are frequently lengthened to include the 
morning and early afternoon on Saturdays and 
Sundays. At the close of the period the man in 
charge removes the barriers and, if he is genu¬ 
inely interested in his job, lingers a moment to 
see that every sled is started on its homeward 
journey. He knows that the clear night and the 
swift track are tempting, but one stolen slide after 
the street has been opened to traffic may defeat 
the safety program. 

The coasting supervisor’s word is law when 
disputes or disorderliness occur. Unless pre¬ 
vented by some person in authority, older boys 
frequently take possession, pelt coasters with 
snowballs, attempt to upset sleds and indulge in 
other pranks that make coasting dangerous. All 
spoil-sports and rule breakers should be banished 
from the hill. If a few general rules, such as the 
following, are explained to the coasters and rigidly 
enforced, everyone will have more fun and there 
will be fewer accidents. 

Small sleds should be given the right of way. 

Big bob sleds should be given 
a start of at least fifty feet. 
Small sleds and large bob 


At the risk of being repetitious we 
believe it is worth while each year to 
point out some of the hazards in¬ 
volved in winter sports and to reem¬ 
phasize the safeguards which will go 
far to remove the dangers from win¬ 
ter fun without detracting from its 
joys. The article presented here has 
been reprinted from the January 
1935 issue of Safety Education. 


This game known as "Eisschiessen," 
Is exceedingly popular In Bavaria 
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ciTiiis riwriiCT ii-ixthr srortsmux 


Young citizens of Ger¬ 
many agree with young 
Americans that coast¬ 
ing is a great sport! 



sl(.■(l^ 'liiinUI (in 
.sc|i:ir;itc trail-- it ikk- 
sililc. or titc Mil, 'ill 
sk‘(l' 'IIIiiild i;iI illivvii 
while tItc lioli >le(ls 
are retnriiiiie. Tl’c 
j,'reater ']>ic(l ol tiic 
holi >k(!s crcatcv :i 
liaztinl for the ^iiiele 
(•(Ci'ter. 

( oa>ter> shmikl eo 
down on the ri"lit 
.--ide of the street and 
htick on the left. 

lint the hi^; hill is 
never a safe jilaee 
for little brother and 
sister. Their coastinj,' 
should he done on 

llie home lot. .\. II. I lorvvit/.. eity iilaiining en^d- 
neer of niiinth. Minnesota, says in an article en¬ 
titled ‘'Sate Winter Coasting Hills." which aj)- 
peared in RkckKaTIO.v, I'ehrtitiry 1933. “A slide 
as short as twenty-five feet, with a huilt-iip snow 
ntoiind for a good start, will keeji a youngster 
nnrler si.x hapjiy for hours daily. Where there is 
some slo[)e to the ground the home lot may afford 
a slide of coiisidertihle length, rermission for tem¬ 
porary use of vacant lots can ordinarily he ob¬ 
tained. .Severtd slides can he hnilt on stick a lot 
and variotis age groups served separately." If 
there is danger of sleds trtiveling into a street or 
driveway, a snow h:nik or licit of sand or coarse 
sawdtist can he used as a stoj). 


I'hoto by Huns lUtltn'r, Hrrlin 


Skating Safeguarded 

When ]iarks jirovide hills for coasting, tobog¬ 
ganing and skiing, the heatity of the winter land- 
scajie combines with safety to make winter sports 
inviting. 1'laygronnds. mnnicijial golf cotirses and 
tennis courts h.'ive also lieen m;ide to serve year 
round duty as site.s for slides or artificial skating 
rinks during the months when they are tirdinarily 
(leserted. When these winter |>l:iygronnds arc 
iiinler the sii|K-rvision of the recreation depart¬ 
ment, as they frciinently arc, lioys and girls will 


find comiietent instructors to hel]) them tleveloii 
skill in their favorite sjiorts. 

As sure as 3J degrees I'ahrcnhcit means freez¬ 
ing. yoiithfnl skaters will venture on thin ice this 
winter with tragic results. Where no artificial 
rinks arc provided, skaters should wait for the 
signs that arc usually posted in public places, an- 
nonneing that the ice on lake or river is safe for 
crowds. Shelter houses arc often provided at 
these skating areas and equiiijied with ropes, lad¬ 
ders. poles and other devices to he n.scd in case of 
emergency. 

The element of security in safe hills, safe ice, 
toboggan slides and ski jtnii]is won’t take the edge 
olT the s|)ort. It ensures gcKKl limes and allows 
young ])co]>le to get the most lieiiefit out of hours 
of play. 

< )ne of the best ways to make safe winter sports 
]io|iular with the young ]>co])lc of the connminity 
is to organize carnivals which will attract large 
immliers to the hills or skating rinks approved and 
]>rotectcd by the city. Once they have learned the 
advantage of these s|)ots they will wauit to return. 
In one city a successful feature of a winter fes¬ 
tival held on one of the .safe coasting hills was a 
jirize offered (or the most attractively decorated 
sled. 



A New Method of Protecting Ice Rinks 


W iTiriN the past three years 
ice hoekey has become an 
estaljlished winter sport in 
the Rocky Mountain rcs^ion in sj^ite of tlte fact 
tliat there lias been little natural ice on streams or 
lakes because of the exceedingly mild weather. 
Four years ago. however, hockey players at the 
University of W'yoming at Laramie discovered 
that it was iiossiblc, through the use of sacks, to 
protect their ice rink from the onslaughts of the 
sun. They could, they found, prolong skating 
even when the ice everywhere else was practically 
gone. .So successful was the Wyoming experi¬ 
ment that hockey teams at Fort Collins, Long¬ 
mont. and other Colorado cities immediately 
erected sack screens at their rinks. 

At first the sacks were hung on straight wires. 
This did not prove satisfactory, as the wind 
whijiped the sacks around the wire, making it 
necessary for the jilayers to unwraii, almost every 
morning, about 3,000 yards of burlap hung at each 
rink. Now, at the municipal rink at Laramie, a 
woven wire ceiling is used, the wire being similar 
to hog wire. The sacks—some 4.000 yards of 
them — are suspended from 
this ceiling in rows, and, when 
the wind blows, they merely 


flaj) against the wire and fall 
back into position. This burlap 
sack method of protecting ice is 
simple and inexpensive. It has proven that hockey 
can be enjoyed in Colorado, I'tah. Montana, 
Wyoming, and northern New Mexico, at altitudes 
ranging from around a mile high upwards even 
though temperattires are not low enough to insure 
lake skating. 

.\t Fort Collins, with an altitude of some 5,000 
feet, natural ice of excellent quality has been 
maintained because of the shade obtainable from 
the hurlap curtains. Using a base of sawdust the 
J*'ort Collins hockey enthusiasts created a rink 
with about two inches of solid ice which remained 
frozen for a long time. Another inch of top ice 
took care of the regular daily wear and was 
flooded each night after the players were through. 

The Fort Collins ice jrroved to be of such 
splendid texture that althotigh many times water 
was standing on it at 6 o’clock in the evening and 
the thermometer stood at 50 degrees, hy 8 o’clock, 
with the tem])erature at 40 degrees, skaters were 
able to use the rink. Last year while the natural 
lakes around the city were all 


A view of the rink at Fort Collins ''Pen, the hockey players en- 
showing how the burlap is suspended (Continued on tngc .‘'50) 


By Agnes W. Spring 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Suggestions for Conducting 


At the Essex County, N. J., Leisure 
Time Institute of the ERA, Dr. 
Kilander made the cheering an¬ 
nouncement that the good old 
days of Informal and inexpensive 
amusements are returning. He ot¬ 
tered a number of suggestions for 
making parties successful. 


H UMAN' BEi.NCS are very gregarious; that is, 
they like to associate with others of their 
own kind. It is the e.xceptional individual 
who prefers his own e.xclusive company, and such 
persons we call hermits and recluses. Wherever 
[leople gather togthcr, some form of social enter¬ 
tainment will inevitably be devised to help pass 
the time away and to make the social relationships 
more enjoyable. The average party or gathering 
of today uses one or several of the following types 
of diversions: conversation, music, social danc¬ 
ing, card playing, jihysical games and social games. 
This discussion will consider the last of these. 

In recent years there has been a change baek to 
those infomial and inexi>cnsive forms of amuse¬ 
ments which are readily adaptable to different 
groups and situations. There has been a desire on 
the part of many to get away from the type of 
entertainment which is mainly limited to social 
dancing and card i>laying, both of which are so 
prevalent today. People are again finding fun in 
entertaining theni.selves with social games like 
their parents and grandparents did. Games sueh 
as Tea Kettle, Fruit Basket Upset, Murder, 
Treasure Hunts and the many others may seem 
childish to many jieople since they are largely 
played by children. But these games can be of 
equal entertainment and fun to adults and groups 
of mixed ages when and if they arc played in the 
right spirit. 

'N'ou have undoubtedly observed that identical 
games and other diversions go over “big” on one 
fx-easion and not so well at another time or place. 
This is not a matter of chance or coincidence, but 
is influenced by the individuals who are present 


Social Oames 


By H, F. Kilander, Ph.D, 

Dean, Panzer College 
East Orange, N. J. 


and especially by the individuals who are in charge 
of the planning and the directing of the program. 
We have all noticed that a party at the Smiths’ 
does not go so well, that at the Jones’ it is nearly 
always a success, that whenever John Brown is 
present things seem to go a little more smoothly 
and lively, and that when the Johnson family is 
along there is always an abundance of laughter. 
Just what is it that makes these differences? 

The following list of suggestions on how to run 
or direct a program of informal social games may 
be helpful in making a party full of fun, laughter 
and relaxation rather than one of boredom and 
disinterest. The suggestions are {particularly in¬ 
tended for the host or other person who is in 
charge of the program. A good leader who is 
original, resourceful and alert will sense when or 
when not to apply these hints. The particular oc¬ 
casion m.ay be a child’s birthday party, an evening 
with your own circle of friends, a group of 
young Jieople at a church party, a social evening 
at school or the social entertainment in connection 
with a club or Parent-Teacher meeting: 

1. Plan the Program. Have all equipment such 
as jia]>cr, cards, pencils or games prepared before¬ 
hand. Have more games in mind than may be 
used. Know how to play the games. 

2. Lot All Be Participants. Use games wherein 
many or all may take part. Divide a large group 
into several small ones or have several “it” at one 
time. Games of elimination, even when they per¬ 
mit many to particijKite, are not as desirable to 
jilay unless they are interesting to watch. Start a 
new game for those who arc eliminated if the first 
game lasts too long. 

3 . Keep the Games Moving, Be ready to change 
to a new game before the present one becomes 

(Conimued on page 551) 
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Quickening the Little Theatre Movement 


A s A MEMBER for many 
^ years of a little thea¬ 
tre group I have often 
felt a need that is not gen¬ 
erally met by the conditions now surrounding 
amateur production. That is the need of com¬ 
petent, detailed criticism and evaluation after a 
bill has been presented. During rehearsals the 
players, if they have a vigorous director, generally 
receive an adequate amount of critical comment. 
But after the last curtain has gone down and the 
production is a decaying bouquet, it is seldom that 
a player is ever told by one who knows, just how 
good or how rotten his work was. His friends 
may shower him with compliments and he may 
be mentioned by the local press. But that sort of 
chatter does not usually satisfy his innermost 
need. 

In an art or craft the novice progresses by 
making a series of tries and by modifying each 
successive attempt in the light of guidance af¬ 
forded by a master. But for this mentor the ap¬ 
prentice would make but little progress. 

The amateur producing groups connected with 
colleges and high schools which possess dramatic 
departments are pretty well provided with expert 
guidance. But those without a dramatic faculty 
and the independent groups—and these constitute 
about a half of the whole amateur theatre—are 
sadly handicapped in respect to competent criti¬ 
cism. These are mostly voluntary bodies, spread 
all over the country, active only a part of the time 
and generally in a bankrupt or nearly insolvent 
condition. How can authoritative evaluations be 
brought to bear in an acceptable way and in more 
abundant volume upon their productions? 

In tackling this problem it is evident at once 
that there is no feasible method of carrying this 
expert criticism all the way to 
each hamlet and province where 
these groups now live. They 
must, so far as possible, be as¬ 
sembled in sectional bodies to 
receive it. That immediately 
suggests the little theatre tour¬ 
nament. This device not only 
affords evaluations of a sort but 


it is in itself an efficient 
quickener. 

?tlany a quiescent ama¬ 
teur group has been spurred 
into vigorous activity through the announcement 
of a dramatic tournament. The prospect of a 
new audience, the itch to measure abilities, the 
possibility of prize money with its aid to future 
activity, the effect of publicity upon memberships 
and subscriptions, the contact with other groups 
during the contest, the impact merely of a definite 
new goal—considerations such as these put new 
life into many hundreds of producing groups dur¬ 
ing the years of tournament activity just preced¬ 
ing the crash. 

A Possible Plan 

The effect of the plan now to be suggested 
would be both to stimulate the holding of tourna¬ 
ments and to introduce into the tournament pro¬ 
gram those critical features which would add 
greatly to its efficiency as an aid to technical and 
artistic advance. 

Main Features. The operation of this plan would 
involve the following: 

(1) The setting up of a national organization 
which might be called the “American Guild of 
Little Theatres” (hereafter shortened to “Guild”). 
This body would establish, as one of its activities, 
an honorary order that would be open to little 
theatre groups on the basis of excellence as 
demonstrated in a tournament presentation. Mem¬ 
bership-would take place through the award of a 
diploma by the judges of a tournament. 

(2) An offer by the Guild to furnish the services 
of three persons of distinction in the theatrical 
world to act as judges of sectional tournaments, 
awarding not only the usual prizes but diplomas 

of membership in the above- 
mentioned honorary society. 

(3) The addition to the or¬ 
dinary tournament program of 
conferences designed to afford 
greater opportunities for com¬ 
petent discussion of production 
problems and the exchange of 
dramatic experience. 


By Clarence Arthur Perry 

Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


Mr. Perry, who is the author of 
The Work of the Little Theatres, 
presents here what he has term¬ 
ed a "unique philanthropic oppor¬ 
tunity.” We shall be glad to re¬ 
ceive comments on Mr. Perry's 
plan which offers a number of 
features that should be stimulat¬ 
ing to Little Theatre groups. 
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The Conferences. TTiis la.^t feature woultl be 
lirt)ii{;lit about thruu<;h tlic offer by the Cuilcl of 
the serviee> of its three jiulf^es :is s])eakers and 
<liseU'sioii leaders at open sessions interpolated 
l)et\\een the tournament ))resentations. That fact 
iK-int; cleaily understooil by the hical management, 
it is certain that full advtmtage would be taken of 
the knowledge atid experience of the distinguished 
visitors, in atldition to the discussion of set tojiics 
there would be <|uestiou-box hours in which the 
amateur |)layers would seeure answers to their 
more technieal (|uestions. 

rile seeond discussion feature that is projiosed 
might be called a “post-mortem" session held to 
<'\ahiate till the tournament presentations. This 
wtaild be jirogrammed to follow the I'mal awards 
and to take )>laie while all the tournaimnt teams 
were still in town. In this occasion each of the 
))io<luetioiis ill turn would he caudirlly and fully 
analy/ed by one of the judges. I’.oth its virtues 
aiul its shortcomings would be set forth in pre¬ 
cisely the temper and the m.'umer em|)loyed by the 
ilireitor of a college drama <le|);irtment after one 
of its own stiuleiit productions. 

.\uy person who h;is been :iuiong :i group of 
plavers inimedititely after 

their performance cannot .. Stairs"- 

fail t<) ha\e noticed in their In ^ one act play to 


eyes a pathetic hunger for comment. Perhaps it 
is the desire for recognition, but it would be a 
shallow analysis of this feeling to see in it only a 
wish for praise. They want jiraise—yes—but only 
for that in their work which is praiseworthy. They 
ha\e just had applause. Their friends give them 
only tipiilaiise—if they give them anything. \\Tiat 
the liest of them crave is a word from someone 
who knows, indicating what was good and what 
was had in their iierformanee. They want both a 
basis for hope and another target to shoot at. 

.\n appraisal of all the prorluciions of the tour- 
ntiment in the presence of tin assemblage which 
htis just witnessed or particijiated in them would 
represent an op])ortunity for dramatic instruction 
of iuestimahle vtilue. That it would most effec¬ 
tively increase the pulling power of the tourna¬ 
ment can hardly be doubted. 

Starting the New Plan. The method for bring¬ 
ing about these improveineiits in tournament pro¬ 
cedure is sinijile. The Guild would announce the 
plan fur the new honorary order and offer the 
scrviies of its judges to those tournament organi¬ 
zations which met its conditions. These require¬ 
ments might be increased 
the prize winning play c-xperieuce indicated 

lament in New Haven. further improvements in 
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tournament technique, but at first they would in¬ 
volve mainly adapting the local contest period to 
the itinerary of the Guild judges and the inclusion 
of discussion periods in the tournament program 
during and after the contest. Where local cir¬ 
cumstances precluded these discussions it would 
not be necessary to insist upon having them. 

Qualifications of Judges. In view of the ex¬ 
ceptional tasks laid out in this scheme for the 
judges, their qualifications become highly im¬ 
portant. The presiding judge would be a full¬ 
time paid officer of the Guild and his associates 
would be two individuals whom he had engaged 
(under a per diem compensation arrangement) 
from the region of a particular tournament. Gen¬ 
erally, he would select new associates in each 
region, but special circumstances might necessi¬ 
tate the use of one or both of his associates in 
more than one region. 

This full-time officer of the Guild might be its 
president or its excutive secretary—in case there 
were some individual whom it was desirable to 
honor as an unpaid president—but in either case 
his qualifications should be of a high order. He 
should be a real personage in the dramatic world; 
he should be a first-rate play director, and he 
should also have some of the distinctive qualities 
o.f a practical organizer (that is, a business man) 
and a teacher. lie should believe in this plan and 
experience an emi)hatic release of energy and 
ability in promoting it. 

The two associates he would select from the 
various regions to act with him in judging pro¬ 
ductions should not only be experienced directors 
but should have the ability to state the basis of 
their judgments candidly and with an authority 
that would invoke the gratitude of the individuals 
whose work was under discussion. The fields 
from which he could pick his jury colleagues 
would include the faculties of leading schools of 
drama, professional directors in both little and 
commercial theatres, and the active members of 
boards of managers of such bodies as the Theatre 
Guild of New York. All the judges should have 
the ability not only to make sound dramatic judg¬ 
ments but to analyze their impressions and state 
clearly and objectively the basis of their ratings. 
They should be able to agree sufficiently upon 
standards and rating methods so that they could 
state awards in arithmetical terms capable of sum¬ 
mation and reduction to averages. 

Before a contest is started, the presiding judge 
would distribute all the plays entered in the tour- 


ment among the judges, himself included, and in¬ 
struct each one to be prepared to report publicly 
upon the plays assigned to him in the session fol¬ 
lowing the final awards. This post-mortem ses¬ 
sion would be ojjen to all the players, directors or 
coaches, or authorities interested in the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Standard for Diploma Awards. So far as ean 
be foreseen now the only practicable opportunity 
for judging the work of groups and awarding the 
honorary diplomas would be in connection with 
tournament ]3resentations. The maintenance of 
right standards in judging candidates for mem¬ 
bership in the honorary or diploma order would 
be the special concern of the presiding judge and 
of the board of directors whose policy he would 
strive to carry out. Obviously the best policy 
would be to set the standard of performance at a 
level which, though high, could be achieved by 
the best of the individual groups that were not 
under continuous instruction or engaged in regu¬ 
lar occupation with the theatre. A plan for in¬ 
terpreting and ajiplying such a standard would 
have to be worked out by the three judges, and 
the person who would attem])t to carry that stand¬ 
ard from one region to another would be the pre¬ 
siding judge. If there should be a national finals 
tournament, that occasion would often permit 
valuable comi)arisons of the correctness with 
which awards were being made in the various 
regional contests. 

It can be admitted at once that no system of 
judging exists which would result in awards that 
were universally acceptable. Charges of unfair¬ 
ness, favoritism and insignificance would now and 
then be made. The same statement i.s true as re¬ 
spects the advanced degrees of universities, court 
decrees and the awards of distinguished academies 
in seience and letters. Despite, however, the in¬ 
evitable shortcomings in human judgments, the 
stimulus to achievement afTorded by an honor- 
conferring body justifies its existence. 

In the ordinary play tournament there are 
usually only two or three chances to win an award, 
but in the contest carrying the tournament feature 
every contestant has a chance to win something. • 

The majority of the tournaments are now held 
in the spring months. Enough have, however, 
been held in the fall and winter months to demon¬ 
strate that there is no inherent difficulty in spread¬ 
ing out tournament activity over the whole the¬ 
atrical season. Allotting two weeks to a region 
and additional time for the Christmas holidays. 
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nine regions could be covered in five or six 
months. There would also be time enough for a 
meeting of regional winners in a national finals if 
such an event were arranged. 

The Tournament As a Regional Conference. 
.\notbcr attractive aspect of this plan is that its 
tournaments would actually constitute highly ef¬ 
fective regional conferences. Regions as large as 
the districts maitpcd out, for e.xamplc, by the Na¬ 
tional Theatre Conference might not always be 
fully rci)rcscnted, but for the groups which could 
attend in any one district the meetings would be 
e.xtraordinarily helpful. In the first place, the 
representation from a group would include not 
only the director, or its leading spirit, (tisually the 
only ones sent'), but also its more prominent play¬ 
ers. Again the traveling cxitenscs of a team en¬ 
tered in a tournament arc more easily managed 
than the expenses of delegates to a conference. 
For the former, the group can give local money¬ 
raising performances with greater enthusiasm, and 
if they win any sort of award at the tournament 
the itublicity from it enables them to ])ut on the 
same play for a itrofitablc “run” at home and 
restore their depleted treasury. Thus the tourna¬ 
ment occasion brings into the dramatic forum the 
younger and more active element of a group as 
well as its maturer and more experienced leaders. 

Removing Academic Prejudice. Contests or¬ 
ganized under the jilait otitlined would naturally 
attract an unusual amount of newsjiajjcr ptiblicity. 
The high reputations of the men devoting them¬ 
selves to judging little theatre tournaments would 
come to the attention of college trustees and mem¬ 
bers of Ijoards of edtication and give them a new 
realization of the importance of drama as a method 
of education. .Such university and high school 
authorities as attended the tournament disctissions 
wotild inevitably be impressed with the value and 
dignity of this work. In these ways the new 
activity would help greatly in removing the aca¬ 
demic prejudice which in certain quarters still 
holds back the little theatre movement. 

Work on Clearing House Problems. During 
these travels and clove contacts with little theatre 
groups, the executive officer of the (mild wottld 
I'ii k up a great deal of (irstdiauil information re¬ 
garding their real wants and natures. With such 
know ledge as a basis be would be in an excellent 
position to formulate praciic.-il measures for the 
development ot central clearing hottse .services 


During his home period he could give attention to 
such problems and all the various ways of pro¬ 
moting the little theatre movement. 

Manner of Support. In the beginning, and per- 
liaps for a long time, the salary of the executive 
officer and the per diem compensations of the as¬ 
sociate judges as well as their traveling expenses, 
would have to be borne by a grant or subsidy from 
some public spirited individual or institution. 
Whether or not a part of the expenses could be 
borne by local groiqis would remain to lx; seen. 
Certainly all the support which could be obtained 
from tbem without detriment to the effectiveness 
of the work should be obtained. 

In thinking about the method of supporting this 
])lan there is a fundamental distinction which may 
well be borne in mind. Society is roughly divided 
into two classes—the immature and the adult. The 
cost of the care and training of the first class is 
usually a gift. The great bulk of the little theatre 
groups of the country are in the earlier stage of 
development. They cannot pay for their educa¬ 
tion. The stimulation and the enrichment of the 
tournament occasion provided for in this outline 
is of a purely educational and developmental 
character. It is an essentially paternalistic pro¬ 
cedure and as such belongs properly in the class of 
activities which ctistomarily enjoy philanthropic 
or public support. 


Increasingly Little Theatre groups which are 
genuinely community projects are springing up 
throughout the country in both large and small 
cities. York, Pennsylvatiia, whose Little Theatre 
was created about three years ago under the aus¬ 
pices of the De])artment of Recreation, recently ap- 
lK)intcd as Director of the theatre Carl Click, who 
has had long and successful exjxtrience in this 
field. The group is now holding its rehearsals and 
giving its plays in school btiildings but it looks 
forward to the time when it will have its own 
playhouse. Two plays have been presented thus 
far this season—"Gold in the Hills” and "Out¬ 
ward Hound.” Members of the group have also 
written some short plays which have been braad- 
cast over a local radio station. 

'The Little Theatre is supi>ortcd by small con- 
tribtitions and by the .sale of tickets to the per¬ 
formances, ranging iti price from $.50 to $1.50. 
.Anyone in the conmumity may be a member of 
the Little Theatre and may take part in the inlays, 
provided he demonstrates his ability. 



By Ernest K. Thomas 

Superintendent of Parks 
Providence, R. 1. 


mental trees, shrubs and beautiful flowers to grow. 
In such areas all classes of people, young and old, 
may realize that they, even as the roses, may 
stand firmly on the friendly earth, lift their faces 
to the sun, and receive physical and mental re¬ 
freshment which helps them to meet the problems 
of the day with renewed courage. 

Park departments by their displays of floral 
beauty have done much to encourage home gar¬ 
dens and thus help to beautify towns and cities. 
Excellent collections of trees, shrubs and flowers 
of various kinds may be found in many park 
systems. Rose gardens arc maintained by a num¬ 
ber of municipalities and there is no one feature 
that attracts more attention or is enjoyed by so 
many people as a good collection of roses, well 
grown and placed in an appropriate environment. 


Municipal 
Rose 0ardens 


Park departments, by creating 
an environment of beauty and 
peace, are helping materially 
in counteracting the mental 
strain of the depression. 


T ill- MOTTO of the American Institute 
of Park Executives is “To make 
more abundant, facilities for a more 
expressive life for all.” Park systems all 
over the country have been providing 
such facilities in ever increasing num¬ 
bers, and it would take much space just 
to name the many activities and services 
of an educational or recreational nature 
maintained by the average municipal park 
department today for the benefit of the 
public. 

In these difficult times, when so many 
of our people are under considerable men¬ 
tal strain due to unemployment, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that larger numbers than 
ever before seem to get more physical, mental and 
spiritual refreshment from that part of our mu¬ 
nicipal parks which provides an environment of 
peace, quiet and beauty, than from any other fa¬ 
cility such as athletic fields, golf courses or areas 
provided for active forms of recreation. 

Urban communities are an unnatural environ¬ 
ment for the genus homo anyway. As the popu¬ 
lation of towns and cities increases, the stress and 
strain of modern living conditions make it imper¬ 
ative that ample provision shall be made in park 
systems not only for active recreational areas but 
for adequate retreats where the public may get 
close to nature and realize that, even in congested 
communities, man may, in conjunction with 
mother nature and the application of sufficient 
skill and energy, encourage the green grass, orna- 
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MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDENS 


According to ilic secretary of tlic American 
Rose Scjcroty, tliere are between seventy-five and 
eighty iminicipal rose {gardens in tlie United States 
maintained Iw park dei)artments and Ijotanieal 
wardens, 'i'liere should be many more, and no park 
system is too small to have one. If linanees are 
not av.ailable, pnblie-spirited citizens may often 
be encoiiraf'ed to bear the e.xpense of establishing 
one. 1 lorticidtiiral societies and garden chibs may 
lie depended upon to help: also such service chibs 
as the I-ioiis, Rotary, Kiwanis and others. 

Locating a Rose Garden 

I'lie location of ihe rose garden needs careful 
consideration. It should be placed where those 
who will come to .see it can be aceoinmoilated 
comfortably. There should be jilenty of parking 
spaee nearby, and it should be in an ajijiropriate 
environment. An o])en space in a woodland trail, 
or where the landscape features are more or less 
naturalistic, may not bo desirable. A location ad¬ 
jacent to more formal planting, or where it would 
not be ill such a contrast to natural beauty, would 
lx; more desirable. 

Roses need plenty of sunshine, although this 
does not mean that they must have full e.\|K)snre 
to sunshine all day. If they get siin for at least 
half the day most varieties will bloom satisfactorily. 

Locations near trees or hedges are not impos¬ 
sible if the roots of the trees and shrubs that 
may get into the rose beds are cut once a year by 
‘I'Kg'ng down two or three feet on the side of the 
rose lx;d nearest to them. If trees and shrubs 
with many surface roots get into the beds, they 
may rob the soil of plant food and moisture to the 
detriment of the roses. 

/\ location protected from cold winds is de¬ 
sirable, althongh not absolutely necessary, for 
many hardy varieties; buildings, hedges and 
fences may often serve as windbreaks. 

Roses of Different Types 

■A mnnicipal rose garden should have in it a 
niimlHT of varieties of the dilTerent types of 
roses. The following are the most i)o])nlar lodav: 

Tea Roses. 1 he tea r'ises are low gr'jwing 
biishy ])lnnis liiteeii to thiriy inches high; fhev 
bloom abinifl.'intly in June and less freely throngh- 
ont the slimmer and early fall. They are not 
hardy m the northern stales; in the southern 
stales ,nid in ( ahfornia. they do well. Jn other 
seetions where the winters are not too severe, the 


tea rose.s may be grown if given sufficient winter 
]rrotcction. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. The hybrid jtcrpetuals 
arc bushy in form, from two to six or eight feet 
high, more vigorous in growth and hardier than 
the tc;i roses. They may he grown practically 
everywhere, except ]>erha])s in the very coldest 
sections of the United Statc.s, with sufficient win¬ 
ter jirotcction. They produce good size flowers of 
many different colors and most of them arc fra¬ 
grant. They flower abundantly in June and some 
of them give a few flowers in late summer or 
early fall. As a class, they should be grown more 
extensively. Hybridizers and growers arc de- 
velo])ing new hybrids and we cxiiect that they will 
.soon become as popular as the following class, the 
hybrid teas, are now. 

Hybrid Tea Roses. This class is the result of 
crossing the tea ro.ses with the hybrid ])crpctuals. 
They grow from two to four feet high, and may 
be grown over the same wide territory as the 
former class with some |)rotcction in the winter 
season in the coldest sections. It is this class of 
roses that is perhaps most jioinilar due to the fact 
that more new hybrids and varieties have been 
put on the market than of the other classes. 
There are ])robably over three thousand varieties 
listed by rose growers; many of them will pass 
out of existence because they do not meet the 
highest standards demanded by the public today. 

Xew varieties are being intrcKlnccd every year 
and there is much time and money sjient in ad¬ 
vertising them. While the popularity of this class 
of roses is merited Ix’cansc there arc scores of 
very lovely varieties available to the public, other 
classes are just as worthy aipl arc much more de¬ 
sirable for certain ])ur])<)scs than the hybrid teas. 

The hybrid teas bloom most ])rofnscly in June 
and many of the Ixst varieties continue to bloom 
more or less freely through the summer and early 
fall months. Practically all sh,ades of color arc 
represented in the flowers including one that is 
almost black, recently introduced, and called the 
"I’.lack Rirse of .Sangerhausen.” 

Polyantha Roses. The |K)lyantha roses, some¬ 
times called baby ramblers, bloom continuously 
from June to late fall. 'I'liey form low bushes, 
many of them not over two feet in height. There 
are varieties that pn«lucc clusters of small flow¬ 
ers: others have blooms similar to the hybrid teas, 
and still otliers have sjirays of single flowers. .Al- 
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most all colors except yellow may be found in this 
class, including orange. 

Climbing Roses. All of the foregoing types of 
roses may be secured in climbing form; that is, 
the same types of flowers are produced on long 
canes that may be trained over arches, porches or 
on pillars. There are tender varieties that do not 
survive the winters in northern states and can be 
grown successfully only in the southern states. 

The hardy climbers may be grown over a wide 
area and, with a little protection in winter, most 
of them will survive in sections where the winters 
are quite cold. Even when severe weather kills 
back the canes, as happened last winter in many 
parts of the country, they will often send up new 
canes from the roots to replace the ones damaged. 

The climbers bloom for a few weeks in early 
summer. Recently hybridizers have announced 
the introduction of varieties that bloom sparingly 
and more or less continuously after the first earlv 
summer display. The hardy climbers are some¬ 
times grown as hedges, or on banks to prevent soil 
erosion. 


There is quite an interest now in making collec¬ 
tions of old roses; that is, varieties that were cul¬ 
tivated many years ago and which have been for¬ 
gotten in the avalanche of new varieties that have 
been widely advertised in more recent years. 
Some of tbe older varieties of all clas.ses of roses 
are unsurpassed by many of the more recent 
introductions. 

Selecting Varieties 

There are a large number of varieties of roses 
in each class now available. In making a selection 
for ]5lanting in the municipal rose garden, the 
jtark executives and local or nearby nurserymen 
will know best which varieties are adapted to any 
locality. The secretary of the American Rose 
Society can be of great assistance not only in 
selecting a representative group of varieties in 
each class but in making suggestions for the lay¬ 
out of the garden. There may be private estates 
in the community where roses are grown exten¬ 
sively : if so, the owners or their superintendents 
will help in making the selection. 


Shrub Roses. As the name suggests, this class 
grows more or less like woody shrubs. They are 
used just as shrubs are used, as specimen plants, 
in shrub borders or as hedges; some of the varie¬ 
ties are excellent for ]danting on steep banks. 
They are hardy and vigorous, and they grow from 
four to ten feet high or more. They produce sin¬ 
gle and more or less double flowers in white, pink, 
red and yellow colors. 

There are many other 


Soils and Fertilizers 

While roses will grow and flower in almost any 
kind of soil if it is well drained, except perhaps a 
very stiff heavy clay and without much prepara¬ 
tion, they will respond to thorough preparation of 
the soil. Of more importance than the kind of 
soil is the question of drainage. Roses, like most 
garden plants, do not like 
“wet feet.” If water does 


types or clas.ses of roses, yj,e Lady Alice Stanley in Roger Williams Park— naturally, the 

including species, varie- showing how the varieties are plainly labeled soil becomes water-log- 


ties and hy¬ 
brids, that are 
being used by 
hybridizers in 
crossing with 
the classes 
briefly describ¬ 
ed above. These 
patient work¬ 
ers are striving 
to breed roses 
that will be im¬ 
mune to dis¬ 
eases, ]5erfectly 
hardy, and have 
a longer season 
of bloom. 



ged, especially 
in the winter 
time, and there 
will be much 
loss through 
winter killing 
of the plants. 
If the soil is 
not well drain¬ 
ed, put in tile 
drains. 

The beds 
should be dug 
out at least two 
feet deep. If 
there is any 
question about 
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the drainage, dig out six inehes more and put in a 
layer of clinkers, rough gravel or eoarse ashes. 
All the old hooks recommend the use of well 
decayed cow manure for the rose beds. There is 
nothing better if it can be secured. A layer of 
six or eight inches of well decomposed organic 
matter in the hottoni of the rose beds is desirable. 
It holds moisture and i)lant food, and encourages 
the deep rooting of the roses; this enables them 
to withstand hot summer weather. If none of 
these are easily obtained, then use the peat and 
manure sold at seed stores; put a layer three or 
four inches deep in the bottom of the l>ed after 
removing the top soil. 

The l)cst kind of .soil for rose growing accord¬ 
ing to the older gardeners and the recommenda¬ 
tions found in old garden books and magazines is 
a ‘‘clay loam soil.” This means a good loam with 
a little more clay in it than sand. In spite of the 
advice contained in recent books and of some 
modern writers who claim this is not necessary, it 
will usually be found that, where there are some 
particularly fine roses grown, the soil is of this 
character. 

N'cry satisfactory results may be secured, how¬ 
ever, with a light sandy loam soil if it is enriched 
with organic matter hy ))lacing a layer at the bot¬ 
tom of the bed, as suggested above. If the de¬ 
hydrated peat and manure is used and the soil is 
rather light an<l sandy, some of it may be mixed 
with the top soil also. Fine ground bone meal and 
lime should also be mixed with the top soil; use 
about five pounds of bone meal and three pounds 
of lime for each one hundred square feet of bed. 
If the soil for the rose beds could he prepared a 
week before planting, it would be desirable. After 
digging out the to)i soil, the bone meal, lime and 
tbc peat and manure could be mixed with it and 
the whole allowed to stand for a few days before 
placing it back in the beds. 

The Purchase of Roses 

There arc nurserymen who specialize in grow¬ 
ing roses and they take i)ridc in selling good 
stock true to name. Many of them are so sure of 
the quality of their plants tliat they offer to rc- 
])lare any i>lant purchased from them that dies 
during the first winter. Roses ])urchased from in- 
iliscriminatc .sources at cheap jirices cannot be ex- 
l>crtcd to l)e anything but chcai). h'or l>cst results, 
therefore, it is advisable to secure plants from 
sotirces that are reliable. 


Three or four plants of a variety should be pur¬ 
chased rather than one plant of several varieties. 
This makes a better showing and you get a better 
idea of a variety if there are at least three or four 
plants of each growing in a bed. 

The hybrid tea roses may be planted about 
eighteen to twenty inches apart; the hybrid per- 
petuals, w'hich grow a little larger, may be planted 
twenty-four to thirty inches apart. 

Climbing roses will be planted where needed. 
If grown on pillars, fences, pHjsts or arbors, they 
may be spaced six feet apart. Order two-year- 
old, budded and field-grown stock for the most 
satisfactory results. 

When to Plant 

The teas, hybrid teas, hybrid peri>etuals and 
polyantha varieties may be planted in beds by 
themselves. A row of the polyanthas may be used 
on the outside of the beds in which the taller 
growing hybrid perpetuals are jtlanted if desired. 
A dozen bushes of each variety make a good 
showing and give the public a good idea of what 
each variety looks like. The beds should not be 
more than five or six feet wide so that the center 
of each may be readied easily when spraying or 
cultivating. 

The shrub roses and the species may be used 
in the borders around the outside of the rose 
beds, and the climbing varieties trained on arches 
and pillars. 

Planting may be done in the fall or very early 
spring. In the South, early spring may mean 
February, and the North early in April. In the 
very coldest sections, spring planting may be ad¬ 
visable. In the South, late autumn may be pre¬ 
ferred. For a large intermediate section of the 
United States, fall planting is probably advisable 
for several reasons as follows: 

Plants ordered for fall planting will be dug up 
from the fields by the nurserymen and shipped to 
the customers in a fresh condition. If roses arc 
not ordered until the early spring, the plants re¬ 
ceived will probably have been stored in sheds for 
the winter and they may be more or less dried out 
when received. Outside of the warmer sections, 
nurserymen have to dig the plants in the fall and 
store them for the winter in order to be able to 
make shipments to meet the rush of orders that 
usually comes to them in early spring because the 
ground may be frozen or too wet to enable the 
grower to get plants direct from the fields for the 
.spring orders. 
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Roses and many other plants begin to lose 
some of their vigor as soon as they are removed 
from the soil, due to the evaporation of moisture 
from their tissues. The shorter the time, there¬ 
fore, between lifting the plants in the nursery and 
planting them in home gardens, the better for the 
plants. Parts of the roots are covered with very 
fine root hairs that absorb moisture and plant 
food from the soil. They are soon destroyed 
when removed from the moist earth and exposed 
to the air. When planted in the early fall, new 
root hairs soon develop, and the roots become 
established with the soil particles quickly and be¬ 
fore hard freezing weather may be expected. 

When planting is delayed until spring, there 
may not be time for the roots to become well 
established in the soil before the buds start to 
grow and there is a demand on the root system to 
supply moisture and plant food to support the 
new growth. If this demand cannot be met, 
growth may be retarded and the result may be a 
poor showing of flowers the first year. 

In early spring, there may be delay in planting 
due to the fact that the soil is too wet or the frost 
may not be out of the ground. If plants have to 
stand around waiting for a suitable time to get 
the roots into the soil, the delay is not helping 
them. This should not happen even if the roses 
are ordered for fall planting. As soon as the 
plants are received, open the package and heel 
them in; that is, dig a trench and place the roses 
in it; cover the roots and most of the canes with 
moist soil until ready to plant them in permanent 
positions in the garden. 

The soil is warmer in the early fall than in the 
early spring; this fact is conducive to a more 
rapid root growth and the plants get well estab¬ 
lished in the soil before severe winter weather 
comes. Then, just as soon as the growth starts in 
the spring, the roots are ready to supply moisture 
and plant food to the unfolding buds, and the 
plants develop strong new growths which will 
bear handsome flowers the first year. 

How to Plant 

If the planting cannot be done immediately as 
soon as received, the roses should be “heeled in” 
as explained above. Cut back any bruised roots 
that may appear and shorten the largest canes to 
about eighteen inches. Dig holes in the prepared 
soil large enough to accommodate the roots when 
spread out laterally, and firm the soil down over 
the roots with the feet when planting. 


The depth to place roses in the soil is indicated 
by the soil line on the stems; that is, it can be seen 
just what part of the stem or cane was covered 
by soil because the color of the part below the 
soil will be lighter than that above. 

The point on the rootstock where the buds were 
inserted, or the junction of the canes and the 
rootstock, is shown usually by a slight swelling. 
This point should be just beneath the soil when 
the planting is done; that is, not more than two 
inches below the surface soil. 

When the plants are all in place, cut back the 
canes to six inches above the soil. In the spring, 
the canes should be shortened again, if there is no 
winter injury, to not more than two buds. After 
planting, water the bed thoroughly to settle the 
soil around the roots of the plants. 

Winter Protection 

In sections where hard freezing weather oc¬ 
curs, especially in the very cold sections, winter 
covering of the rose beds is necessary. The 
amount of the covering needed depends on the 
types of roses planted and the severity of the 
winter weather. It often happens that roses may 
be injured more by bright sun, cold drying winds 
and alternate freezing and thawing in the winter 
season than by low temperatures. 

Late in the fall, mound the soil up around the 
base of the canes to a depth of six inches. After 
the first hard freezing weather, tie the canes up 
with twine and place a foot of leaves, hay or 
straw around the plants and over the soil in the 
beds. Use stakes and strong twine if necessary 
to keep the covering in place. 

Climbing roses may be taken down from the 
arches or pillars, laid on the ground and covered 
with soil and leaves in the same manner, if local 
experience indicates that this is necessary to keep 
them through the winter months without injury. 

Spring Pruning and Feeding 

In early spring, remove the winter covering. 
Sprinkle a little complete garden fertilizer over 
the soil and, when dry enough, level off the beds, 
raking the fertilizer in. Cut back the canes to not 
more than two or three eyes. Three to five canes 
are enough to leave on each plant. This hard 
pruning of the bush roses produces strong growths 
bearing large handsome flowers of good quality 
and should be repeated each spring except that 
(Continued on page 552) 
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• A statement presented by the Board 
on the Library and Adult Education 
of the American Library Association 


the Program 
of 


Leisure Time 


T iik I’l'iii.ic i.iURAKv is now much more than 
the liook depository which perhaps still charac¬ 
terizes it in the minds of a portion of the 
public not accustomed to using it. Many people 
in this category would perhaps gladly use it if 
they realized what a variety of si)ecific helps it 
could bring them in the costless imrsuit of their 
amusements, hobbies, avocations, and studies. 
Library activities have so e.xpanded in the last 
quarter century that they now involve much more 
than Ijooks. liinphasis on service to the recrea¬ 
tional, cultural and educational interests of the 
people is now causing libraries to deal with many 
things besides books. I'or e.xainide : 

Starting places for leisure-time pursuits. They 
have become general information centers on 
almost any topic which may hapiKMi to interest an 
individual at any time. Trained iiersonnel and a 
broad range of printed material are at the service 
of any one who wants to select a hobby or avoca¬ 
tion, who wants to know the lK‘st book or pam¬ 
phlet to buy on his already chosen hobby and 
where to buy it. who wants to borrow either a 
j)rimer or an advanced di.scussion on this hobby. 
The library is the iileal starting place for the pur¬ 
suit of almost any hobby or avocation. 

The community storehouse of avocational infor¬ 
mation. It can also be the 
guitlc anrl the coach as he 
progresses in the pursuit. 

Librarians began .saving in¬ 
teresting i)rinted matter on 
each man's hobby l)efore he 
bimscif came uimh) his hobby. 

They can i)ro<lucc in a few 
minutes a few choice pieces 
of informational material tliat 
wonbl have taken him jKtr- 
haps niimths or years to learn 
of anil acquire, including out- 


of-print material that he could not obtain now at 
any ]irice. 

Something in print on practically every hobby. 
.•\t first thought it may seem that printed matter 
and libraries are remote from such leisure-time 
inirsuits as archery, hiking, athletic sports, pets, 
linoleum block printing, pap>er crafts, and collect¬ 
ing, but there are a number of full-sized books on 
each of these tojiics, in most cases for both the 
amateur and advanced jiractitioner. It little oc¬ 
curs to people of action that there is anything in 
book form that would be interesting or informa¬ 
tive to them in the field of sport, or handicraft, 
or amusements. They will be .sur])rised in looking 
over the comprehensive “I'inding list of hobbies” 
in Earnest Elmo Calkins’ Care and Feeding of 
Hobby Horses to see for how many of these the 
author gives names of two to a dozen books which 
will tell things about a bobby that the hobbj-ist 
had not known or thought of. 

Practically every game, sport, avocation, amuse¬ 
ment. handicraft, hobby, or field of study given in 
Mr. Calkins’ “Finding list of hobbies” is some¬ 
how represented in print; if not in one of the full- 
sized books which he lists, then in some other 
book, pamphlet or magazine article. There arc 
many books that gather under one cover informa¬ 
tion on whole groups of 
hobbies or amusements — 
books of entertainments, of 
children’s games, of floor 
games, games for parties, 
sjiecial occasions, special 
age groups, miscellaneous 
card games, books on the 
several winter sports, on 
miscellaneous and less fa¬ 
miliar athletic sports, com¬ 
prehensive books on tilings 
to collect — encyclopedias 


Inquiries and suggestions received by 
the American Library Association from 
recreation, education and library work¬ 
ers Indicate that a brief statement point¬ 
ing out the various ways in which the 
library—especially the public library— 
can contribute to Icisurc-timo programs 
would be welcomed. Most of the pos¬ 
sible library contributions mentioned In 
this article arc familiar and obvious, but 
a reminder list may prove suggestive to 
both librarians and planners of com¬ 
munity leisure-time programs. 
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ot a kind on sports, games, recreations and 
other activities. 

Experts talk to us at the library. There are few 
fields of human knowledge or experience where 
some proficient person has failed to divulge the 
results of his years of practice and his advice to 
beginners through the medium of a book or pam¬ 
phlet. Most of us covet the privilege of talking 
over our hobbies and avocations with an expert, 
but we little realize that that expert’s advice in 
orderly and compact form is available to us in 
some library. 

Information on local leisure - time activities. 
Libraries arc also becoming information centers 
for news of all kinds of recreational, educational 
and cultural opportunities available in and beyond 
the community. Their bulletin boards carry pos¬ 
ters, announcements, programs and newspaper 
clippings about lectures, concerts, hiking clubs, 
group meetings, evening schools, home study 
courses, formal educational opportunities, civic 
programs and activities, educational radio broad¬ 
casts, outstanding magazine articles of the month, 
art and museum exhibits, amateur dramatic and 
choral societies and travel opportunities. In addi¬ 
tion, many libraries keep ready reference files of 
detailed information about such activities, so that 
the individual inquirer after a specific kind of opv- 
portunity can learn quickly just what is available 
to him. 

A place to spend leisure hours. Libraries provide 
quiet rooms where anyone with an hour or a day 
of leisure may “drop in,” browse among shelves 
of books, magazines, or newspapers, and sit at a 
table to read, write, study, look at pictures, or 
simply invite his soul. The books on the open 
browsing shelves of such rooms are a selected few 
from the great mass of a library’s book stock 
which are considered most apt to be popular, in¬ 
teresting, timely, and needed. These privileges 
are free to all, whether registered borrowers and 
loeal eitizens or not, and involve no registering, 
routine, or red tape. 

A town hall. Library buildings are being equip¬ 
ped with auditoriums and leeture halls whieh are 
available—usually without eharge—to non-profit 
making study groups, diseussion clubs, forums, 
musicales, exhibits of all kinds, radio listening 
groups, lectures, edueational movies. 

Pure recreational reading. The library has much 
to offer in the way of escapes for those whose 
minds are troubled because they have either too 


much or too little leisure. The great range of 
available fiction can take one into almost any 
imaginary world that the moment makes eon- 
genial. 

Many travel books are now written for the 
same general purpose: to carry the reader with 
the Martin Johnsons to Africa, the Harry Francks 
to the Andes, the Richard Halliburtons to all 
kinds of places. There is also, in these times, such 
a thing as exploring with scientists via books. 

Biography is of a new kind today and allows 
the reader temporarily to live the life not only of 
soldiers, statesmen, men of letters and of promi¬ 
nence, but of plain people, vagabonds, aviators, 
courageous women, researchers and every-day 
folks who did an cvery-day job well. Biography 
affords something more than escape—it frequently 
affords inspiration as well, and gives better hints 
on how to live than do the success books. 

The library offers more than books in these and 
similar fields. It now provides skilled personal 
guidance in finding just the book needed by each 
different individual. 

The leisure lime of children. For years children 
have made the library one of their main recrea¬ 
tion centers. They literally swarm in the chil¬ 
dren’s rooms of libraries in after-school hours 
and at times almost strip the shelves of books. It 
is quite certain that the attraction here is recre¬ 
ation rather than study. 

Another library offering to children is long 
famed—the story hour, where skilled assistants 
tell or read aloud stories to large groups of the 
younger ones on Saturday moniings. 

The leisure time of adolescents. Libraries have 
for some years also been addressing themselves to 
the leisure-time problem of the ’teen age. Some 
larger libraries have special rooms, especial book 
collections and specially qualified staff for this age 
range, just as most libraries have for young chil¬ 
dren. Most fair-sized libraries have at least a 
six;cial nook or set of shelves for young people. 
Librarians have been studying the problem of 
how to give special attention to these adolescents 
without seeming to emphasize the youngness 
about which some of them are sensitive. There 
are a variety of experiments in how to lead the 
youngster into the intelligent use of adult books 
by imperceptible steps. 

Learning things as a leisure pursuit. Mr. Calkins, 
under the heading of “Learning things” (his 
(Continued on page 553) 



An Old-Fashioned Valentine Party 


T he i.vvit.\tio\ to this X'alentine party should 
be in keeping with tlie party. To make a 
very old-fashioned invitation, like those in 
vogue many years ago, take an ordinary envelope, 
tear it open carefully and place it on a large sheet 
of cream colored kindergarten paper. Draw 
around the envelope with a i)cncil. Cut this out, 
write the invitation on it with red ink, fold into 
an envelope with the writing on the inside, and 
seal with red sealing wax. Here is a little rhyme 
which can he used: 

We're going hack, 

•Say, three decades or four. 

Come dressed in costumes 
Your grandi)arents wore. 

Name.Date. 

Address . 

.'\ more elaborate invitation may be made in the 
following manner: Take an ordinary orchid cor¬ 
respondence card and on it write the invitation in 
flowing, shaded script in lavender ink, leaving 
enough space in the npiier right hand corner to 
place an old-fashioned boiniuet. Make the bou¬ 
quet by pasting a gathered piece of old lace 
around a circle, about an inch in diameter. Then, 
inside the circle, apply paste and sprinkle with 
vari-colored wool which has been cut into very 
fine jnexes. This will give the floral effect for the 
boiU|uet. For the stems either lines of green ink 
or jiieccs of heavy green floss can be used. Be 
certain to use lavender sealing wax on the 
envelope. 

Decorations 

The color scheme should lie carried out in 
lavender and ivory to be in keeping with the 
l-avcndcr and Old Lace theme. A little thought¬ 
ful planning will help to give the jiropcr atmos¬ 
phere and setting and will do much toward the 
success of the jiarty. 

Strings of different colored hearts may be 
susitended diagonally from corner to corner. 
Crepe pa|)er in lavender and ivorj" may he cut 
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into strips and draj^ed around the lights and 
lamps, fastening the paper at the top allowing 
the streamers to hang free. To add a final touch, 
use plenty of silhouettes and lighted candles. 

Matching Partners 

The Key to Your Heart. A clever way to find 
partners is arranged in this manner. The hostess 
prepares as many hearts as there are couples, cut¬ 
ting the hearts out of cardboard or heavy paper. 
From the center of each heart a key is cut; all keys 
arc of different shapes and sizes. The keys are 
given to the boys and the hearts to the girls. The 
boys are told that they are to find the girl who 
holds the heart which, with their key, they can 
unlock. 

Notwithstanding the fact that St. Valentine's Day 
is a celebrated holiday, its origin is quite vague. 
There is a theory that the martyred priest of Rome, 
St. Valentine, had nothing to do with the custom, 
but that it originated long before the introduction 
of Christianity. Many years ago wolves were 
especially dangerous, and a destroyer of them was 
held in honor. And so the old Romans held a cele¬ 
bration called the "Lupercalia," in honor of 
Lupercus, the wolf destroyer. At this festival it was 
customary for the young people to draw lots for 
partners for all the year following. This custom con¬ 
tinued until the third century. 

Valentine was a Roman priest who lived during 
the time of the persecution of the early Christians 
and at the time of Emperor Claudius, commonly 
called Claudius the Cruel. During this period wars 
arose outside of Romo, and Claudius called all his 
citizens forth to battle. The married men did not 
want to leave their families, nor those who were en¬ 
gaged, their sweethearts. On hearing this the Em¬ 
peror became very angry and decreed there should 
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Lover's Salad. This method of matching 
partners was popular when our grandmoth¬ 
ers attended this sort of gala affairs. Tissue 
paper in various shades of green is cut and 
crinkled to represent lettuce leaves. Slips 
with famous lovers of history are pasted on 
the “leaves’’—the girl lovers’ names on the 
boys’ “leaves” and the boys’ names on the 
girls’. (One platter is prepared for the boys 
and another for the girls.) The “lettuce” is 
then passed and each guest is allowed to 
take one “leaf” from their respective platter. 
They all then try to find their lovers. Here are 
some suggestions; 

John Alden and Priscilla Dante and Beatrice 
Romeo and Juliet Jack and Jill 

Hiawatha and Minnehaha Paul and Virginia 
Napoleon and Josephine Punch and Judy 
The Prince, and Cinderella Ivanhoe and Rowena 

Fortunes 

Grandmother, dressed as she might have been 
forty or fifty years ago, is just the right person 
to distribute the heart fortunes. In case some of 
us are not so fortunate as to have a grandmother, 
an impersonation of grandmother will answer. 
These fortunes are written on hearts; red ones 
with white writing for the men and white ones 
with red ink for the ladies. 


be no more marriages. The good priest Valentine 
was very sad about this and quite secretly united 
couple after couple in marriage. At last the news 
reached Claudius who ordered Valentine to be cast 
into a dungeon where he died. Later the church 
canonized him and a new feast was introduced in 
place of the pagan Lupercalia to which the name St. 
Valentine was given, because St. Valentine s day on 
the church calendar occurred about the same time 
in February. 

An Archbishop connects the celebration with St. 
Valentine and says, "he was a man of most admir¬ 
able parts, and was so famous for his love and charity 
that the custom of choosing valentines upon his 
festival took its form from thence." 

The most probable origin is the ancient feast in 
honor of Pan and Juno which was held by the 
Romans during the month of February. The Chris¬ 
tian leaders persuaded their converts to substitute 
St. Valentine for the pagan Pan and Juno, and so 
they set the day of celebration on February the 
fourteenth, the date of the saint's death. 


"Oft have I heard both youths and maidens say 
Birds choose their mates and couples, too, this day: 
But by their flight I never can divine. 

When I shall couple with my valentine." 

— Herricli 


For the Ladies 

Don’t wait for him; 

Go while ’tis day 

And search him out; 
Go right away I 

His smiling eyes 
Your charm will be. 

He’s looking for you 
Hard as can be. 

If he is homely, 

Don’t blame me. 

I’ve marked his heart 
With Cupid’s key. 

Now, my young girl, 
Don’t pass him by, 

He’s a fine young man 
And rather high. 

Loyal, upright 
Handsome, true; 

The boy that’s suited 
Just for you. 

His heart is waiting. 
Miss, for thee, 

As full of love, 

As full can be. 

I’m sure that this is 
One thing I know; 

A brilliant boy 
Is your beau. 

Run quick, 

For pretty things he’ll 
tell 

You’ll want him for 
He’s fine and well. 


For the Gentlemen 

A girl with pretty 
wavy hair. 

Is buzzing for you 
Everywhere. 

She’s not as young, 
Perhaps, as you, 

Nor pretty, either, 

But you dare not sue. 

She’s just as crazy 
As can be. 

Because her heart’s 
Beating for thee. 

Now, whatever else 
You do. 

Don’t miss the girl 
With eyes of blue 

She’s the pick and choice 
Of the upper ten. 

The finest miss. 

Of all women. 

She’s mighty pretty. 

You will see; 

She has a heart 
Of gold for thee. 

Your girl most sure 
Is a gem, 

Don’t miss this one 
Ah ha, ah hem! 

She’s charming and 
handsome, 

Bright and true 

Her heart is calling 
Just for you. 


Valentine Barter. Each person is supplied with 
ten beans and five separate letters from the word 
Valentine. The object of the game is to use the 
letter given to form a word or words, and the 
beans either to barter or buy additional desired 
letters from your neighbors with which to form 
words. At the end of a designated time the per¬ 
son or persons with the longest word, the person 
with the most words and the person with the 
highest number of beans are awarded prizes. 

Famous Kates. Here is a game our grandmoth¬ 
ers loved to play. Possibly they will remember it 
by the name of “Forty Famous Kates.” 
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I)i\i(k- ilic uronp into t.‘C|iJal teams witli about 
live to eael) team. I-lvery person in eaeli team is 
mimlK'red, and tlie captain of eael) team is the 
scorer. Tlie leader has cards on which is written 
the (luestion of the famous "Kates." She ealls 
out a numher, and that numher from eaeh group 
or team comes forward to the leader and tries to 
identify the "Kate." The first person who does 
.so scores one jioint for his tCcam, and all with that 
number retire to their seats to he ready to he 
called again. .Another Kate is produecd, and an¬ 
other number is called. In the event that within 
a reasonable time not any of that jiarticular num- 
l)er ean guess what it is, another numher is called. 
The “Kates" which ean he used are: 

I. W'hat Kate leaves her place ?(\'acate ) 
j. W'hat Kate resigns? (Abdicate) 

3. W'hat Kate points out the 

way? (Indicate) 

4. W'hat Kate entangles you 

by her statements?" (Implicate) 

5. W'hat Kate is frail? (Delicate) 

6. W'hat Kate has a twin? (Duplicate) 

7. W'hat Kate tells the news? (Communicate) 

8. W'hat Kate docs not tell the 

truth? (I’revarirate) 

f). W'hat Kate is a housewife? (Domesticate) 
to. W'hat Kate gives instruction ? ( hklttcate) 

It. W'hat Kate returns 

courtesies? (Reciprocate) 

\ 2 . W'hat Kate drinks t(K) much ? (Into.xicate) 

Mystery Heart Hunt. Divide the group into 
couples. All the gne.sts arc instructed to hunt for 
j)aj)cr hearts which have been hidden by the 
hostess in very obscure places. Some of the 
hearts are red, some are lavender and sonie are 
ivory. After a given length of time the grou]) is 
called together and the couples count their ap¬ 
parent gains. 1 hey arc then told that the red 
hearts eount five iioints, the ivory hearts two 
jicjints and the lavender hearts deduct three ])oints. 
•Again they total their findings. An award may be 
offered for the couple with the highest score. 

Grandmother’s Valentine Wardrobe. The fol¬ 
lowing are words which were familiar to the 
female .sex from twenty-five to thirty years ago. 
lC.aeh j>er.son is given a pencil ami a sli]> of pajK'r 
(jii which is printed the following: 


VVFFLT 

( A'elvet ) 

A.VF 

(I'an) 

L.AWllS 

( Shawl) 

F..ST.\N'.APLT 

(Pantalets) 

NTAUl 

(Train) 

Tl'liKLSS 

(Bustles) 

1D1’.(;FC 

(Bodice^ 

NTfJ.N'BF 

('Bonriet > 

ESLUMP 

( Plumes) 


The per.son to have the niost correct in a given 
length of time is the winner. 

Memory Scrapbooks. Divide the guests into 
sniall grou]is. Provide each group with a table, 
chairs, .scissors, a stack of old magazines, and 
])aste. Give eaeh guest a small booklet made by 
folding in half three x 11" sheets of pai>er 

and clipping them together. The front page is to 
he labeled “Glimpses Into the Past." or any other 
title the player wishes to use. The second page is 
to he labeled "Scenes from My Babyhood,” the 
third, "Childhood Frolic,” next “My First Sweet¬ 
heart,” and fifth "My Husband or W'ife,” and 
last, “My Future Hopes.” The guests are to cut 
out pictures from the magazines and paste them 
into the scrapbook on the proper page, under the 
proper title. .About ten or fifteen minutes are 
allowed to finish, and the person with the best 
scrapbook, wins. 

St. Valentine's Mating Secret. The group is 
paired off, and eaeh couple is given a secret val¬ 
entine which they are told to open and read 
tpiietlv. Inside the valentine it read thus: “If a 
girl wishing to marry a Scotchman wore plaid 
and one desirous of catching a musician wore or¬ 
gandie, what then should the girls wear to land 
the following:” 


Alt artist 

(Canvas) 

A barber 

(Mohair) 

A eoiifeelioiier 

(Taffeta) 

Fiiiaiieier 

(Cashmere) 

fisheniiaii 

(Net) 

Banker 

(Cheeks) 

Editor 

(Prints) 

Gardener 

(Dawn) 

Milkman 

(Jersey) 

Undertaker 

(Cre|)e) 

Prisoner 

(Striix’s) 

U tinier 

(Duck) 


Charades. This is an old, old game. Divide the 
grou]) into two or more jtarts. Let them put on 
charades rc])reseuting the names of various j)CO- 
ple, places, words, etc. A suggestive list should 
be given each group, 

Shakespeare (.Men .sh.aking an impro¬ 

vised siK-ar) 

Caesar (Seize her) 

Misunderstaadiag (A girl under a table with 

sonieone standing on the 
table) 

Cupboard (A cup and a board) 

Rookease (A Ixiok at)d a spectacle 

ctisc) 

E\flash (Strike someone with a 

lash) 
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W Oman 

Parapets 

Ingratiate 

■Climax 

Antarctic 

Sausage 


(A man walks out, the 
others yell “Whoa”) 
(Two pets or two people 
who pet each other) 

(In gray she ate) 

(Climb ax) 

(Ant, ark, tick) 

(Saw sage) 


Jumbled Proverbs. This is another form of 
charades. Select and write out several proverbs 
on separate pieces of i)aper. Cut each proverb 
into two or three parts and mix up the parts. The 
pieces are then given out — one piece to each 
player—^and all are instructed not to utter a word, 
but must find the other part of their proverb by 
acting out their portion of it. In a large group 
two or three of the same proverbs may be used. 
When all have found their entire proverb, each 
^‘proverb” gets together and acts out their own 
proverb while the others try to guess what it is. 

Look before you leap. 

It never rains, but what it pours. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

A barking dog never bites. 

There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 


Clap In, Clap Out. No old-fashioned party 
would be complete without this old faithful. All 
the men retire into another room and the girls 
place chairs before themselves. The men are 
brought in, one at a time. He takes a seat. If 
everybody claps, he is in the wrong seat. That 
means that the girl who asked for him was not 
the girl in whose chair he seated himself. If de¬ 
sired, two trials may be given each one. If he 
gets the right chair he remains in the room and 
is privileged to sit in the chair. After the men 
have all come in, the girls may go into the ad¬ 
joining room and be brought in one at a time in 
the same manner. 


Goodnight Ladies. Everyone knows the words. 
Goodnight ladies, 

Goodnight ladies. 

Goodnight ladies, 

We’re going to leave you now. 

Chorus 

Merrily, we roll along. 

Roll along, roll along. 

Merrily, we roll along. 

O’er the deep blue sea. 

All form a double circle, couples facing each 
other with the men on the inside and the girls on 
the outside of the circle. On the first “Goodnight 
ladies,” all shake hands with partners and all men 
move one step to the right. This brings them to 


new partners. On the second, “Goodnight ladies,” 
repeat the first figure. The third, the same as the 
second. On “We’re going to leave you now,” each 
man stays with his third partner and shake hands 
three more times (on “going to leave you now”). 
During the chorus all ])artncrs hook arms and skip 
merrily around, anticlockwise. The entire song is 
repeated. 

Favors 

Old-fashioned bouquets and boutonnaires are 
quite apjiropriate. Cut a circle of cardboard an 
inch and a quarter in diameter with a hole in the 
center about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Sew wool over and over the cardboard as though 
overcasting it until the cardboard is quite well 
covered. Take the needle and thread and pass the 
needle between the wool and the cardboard, being 
careful not to splice any of the wool. Tie the 
thread into a loop. Now cut the wool along the 
outer edge of the frame, freeing it from the 
cardboard, and tie the thread which held together 
the center into a tight knot. Trim to make a per¬ 
fect circle. Several of these are used for one bou¬ 
quet, using the green crepe paper wrapped wire 
for stems, little paper doilies for the lace frill 
around the outside of the bouquet and tinfoil to 
cover the stems and everything underneath the 
doily. Of course you will want to make the flowers 
different colors in order to make them more at¬ 
tractive. Handkerchief rosebud boutonnaires are 
more useful than the suggestions above, and the 
cost is a trifle more, but they too are attractive. 

Fold the handkerchief in half, diagonally. Roll 
folded corners, loosely, toward center, holding to 
prevent unraveling. Separate loose corners, bring¬ 
ing each corner up along tbe outside of the bud. 
Tie with ribbon bow and insert in paper doily. 

Baby Picture Place Cards. If it is possible to ac¬ 
quire a baby picture of each guest, this novel idea 
can be worked out. Purchase some photographic 
art corners. Place the pictures on lavender cor¬ 
respondence cards, and make stationary by using 
art corners. Then tie the entire card with ivory 
ribbon and place at the table. The guests are then 
told to find their seat at the table by finding their 
picture. 

Refreshments 
An Old-Fashioned Menu: 

Cold baked ham Hot biscuits 

Potato Salad 

Olives Pepper Slaw 

Sherbert 
Coffee 

(Conlimted on page 554) 



A city planner tells 
howpresent-day needs 
are influencing the 
planning of parks and 
their connecting links 


By 

John Noyes 


l)lay areas is of first impor¬ 
tance. Few communities have 
enougli of them, and their 
si^acing is far from ideal in 
most cases. The increased lei¬ 
sure time of adults added to 
the ever present need for play 
activities for children will 
make more necessary than ever 
play areas in the congested sec- 
this fact is well recognized by tions. The question of financ- 

the present administration is ing is of course difficult and 

gratifying to all of us inter- one for which a reasonable 

ested in park developments. This era will be solution must be found. With the present-day 

known in the history of our nation as a great Park tendency towards a static or even a decreased 

and Conservation period. As an immediate means population in many of our cities, the slum clear- 

of relieving unemployment and as a future field ance projects and possibly the complete eradica- 

for recreation it perliaps surpasses anything before tion of entire blocks of obsolete residence dis- 

attempted in this country. To date nearly all of tricts offer the wide-aw'ake urban communities 

the great conservation projects, such as—preven- opportunity to create new play areas. Indeed, the 

tion of soil erosion, flood control, forcstation, and very existence of many cities as soluble political 

])owcr ])roduction, have due regard for recreation entities will depend to a great e.xtent on the 

IKJssibilities. thoroughness with which they embrace such pro- 

Thc principles of comprehensive i)lanuing of grams. Though they may not be fully aware of 

park systems and their connecting thoroughfares it, most cities are in active competition with out- 

are so well recognized that no brief for them is lying suburbs to hold their residents. The auto- 

necessary in this discussion, but the present-day mobile and rapid transiwrtation facilities have 

need for them is more evident than ever before. made available outer districts where there is less 

h'ortiinatc is the jwlitical unit that has a well- noise, more fresh air and sunshine and better play 

planned program for park development in this facilities. Unless the cities make their residence 

period of adjustment. zones more atti active by means of additional 

What are some of the basic trends that should parks and playgrounds, this trend will continue 

influence in new planning of parks and their con- to a greater degree than ever before. For ex- 

ncctiiig links. ample, subsistence farming developments on the 

outskirts of cities, a decided trend of the times, un- 
Developments in Urban Districts dotd)tcdly will take large numbers from the cities. 

Let us consider urban developments and closely Unquestionably a present-day indication in 

bmlt-np sections first. The necessity of stifficient pl.iyground design is a tendency towards games 
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that will require less area per person. As an il¬ 
lustration, in larger playfields, probably more soft 
ball on small diamonds is being played today than 
baseball with its full sized big league diamond. 
Other sports with similar reduction in area per 
person will inevitably be required to better utilize 
minimum size playgrounds. 

Increased leisure time for adults in our cities, 
however, means more necessary areas, too, for 
passive recreation, whether in connection with 
playgrounds or separated therefrom. Pedestrian 
sanctuaries, landscape and country type parks 
where older people may rest and reflect on the 
beauties of nature will be more desirable than 
ever. iModern playground design should recognize 
the older generation in creating and reserving 
more play activities of a milder nature for them, 
such as roque, quoits and similar sports. Too few 
of our park and playground systems recognize the 
need of mild physical activity for the older per¬ 
son. That improvement in aesthetic arrangement 
in all of these types is also possible, is quite 
evident. 

The larger country or landscape park of twenty- 
five or more years ago is almost disappearing in 
most of our cities. Much as we hate to face this 
fact we must recognize it. Encroachments of 
play activities, sites for various public buildings, 
zoological collections and displays and various 
other interests, many of them quite unrelated to 
park purposes, are fast changing the original pur¬ 
pose of this type of park. Many of the park- 
drives, originally for leisurely pleasure traffic only, 
have become main thoroughfares or parts of the 
main arteries in the cities. One of the big prob¬ 
lems of the future in park planning will surely be 
the modernization of these j^arks, through grade 
separation of many of these main arteries through 
parks, and the consequent re-grading and land¬ 
scaping of the areas involved. Park commissions 
should oppose vigorously further encroachments 
of park areas by various unrelated public or 
semi-public institutions and should make a strenu¬ 
ous effort to remove many now existent. 

Zoological collections, among the finest of our 
scientific-educational projects, in 
many cases have been located in 
areas unfit for the purpose and 
where expansion is almost im¬ 
possible. In most cases they 
would infinitely be better situated 
if located in grounds set aside 
exclusively for their use or, if 


located in the large country park, in a properly 
designed area, with plenty of room for expansion. 

Golf courses probably retain the natural to¬ 
pography and vegetation of the park more than 
any other sport and fit into the landscape better; 
but in the interest of safety to other park pa¬ 
trons, golf courses should be isolated from main 
park drives, preferably located in areas exclu¬ 
sively for them. 

Modernization of most parks is unquestionably 
needed if they are to function as up-to-date recre¬ 
ation centers based on present-day needs. In 
many cases this trend will lead towards the aban¬ 
donment of roads through them, in the case ol 
many smaller parks, and the elimination of parts 
of the road system in larger parks. Creation of 
areas for automobile courts or so-called parking 
areas along attractive lines with planted separa¬ 
tion strips, additional lookout points and similar 
traffic features, are increasingly desirable. Many 
roads in older parks, designed in horse and car¬ 
riage days, need reconstruction, with easier and 
less dangerous curves. 

In the opinion of many, cities not already pos¬ 
sessing them should have at least one area in parks 
devoted to an arboretum and even perhaps a 
modest botanical garden. This area where various 
types of plants, hardy to the locality may be 
found with all plants labeled, would be of great 
educational value, and also of great potential at¬ 
tractiveness. 

The architecture in many parks is fast becom¬ 
ing obsolete and in need of modernization. Good 
taste in design of structures demands our interest 
more than ever before, and the type of architec¬ 
ture and materials most suitable to the locality 
obviously should be used, with preference to¬ 
wards more or less uniformity of style. Many ex¬ 
isting structures in parks are almost as unsuitable 
in style, materials and purpose as a California 
bungalow in northern New Hampshire. 

Regional or County or Metropolitan Parks 

The movement towards regional parks, whether 
known as County, Metropolitan or by any other 
name, in the environs of our 
larger cities, will increase in num¬ 
ber and use. The splendid exam¬ 
ples of the Westchester County 
system and the Metropolitan sys¬ 
tem of Boston and others have 
set an enviable record of accom¬ 
plishment that all metropolitan 


This address was delivered by 
Mr. Noyes, Landscape Archi¬ 
tect and City Planner, St. Louis, 
Missouri, at the convention of 
the American Institute of Park 
Executives held at Louisville, 
September 17-21. 
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Many feel that at least 
one area in a park should 
be devoted to such de¬ 
velopments as the rose 
gardens and lily ponds In 
Rock Springs Park, R. 
Worth, Texas 


CDmiiiiiiiitics arc attcm])t- 
iiij; t(i emulate lo a 
{greater or less (lej;ree. 

The oi)|>()rtiinity to con- 
tiect the ntaiit |>;trk areas 
and reservations (jf ihe 
Ottter sy-Slem hy meatlS of (- 0.,rlrsy l-t. U o'lh Park nctar,mcnt 

jtarkways is. of course. 

{,'reater in these less con- 

^(cstcd districts than in the city. dttritig the year; the more jjride they will have in 

St. Lotiis Cotinty is now in the midst of a five the two and the j,'rcatcr will be their supjiortof the 

million dollar bond issue cani]);iign for the con- ])arks. Many times this distinction will develop 

struction of sewers, and as a part of its program from the natural characteristics of the site. Often 

eventually expects to develop many of the natural it must develop from the ingenuity of the designer, 

drainage channels, its creeks and small rivers, into 

jtarkways, ajtpropriately name(r‘l''lo-ways.” Other State and National Parks 

environs of large cities will doubtless proceed Acquisition of state ])arks for the jtreservation 

along similar lines. The possibilities of many of of ])oinis of great scenic interest and natural won- 

the snper-highw.'iys now entering cities as land- ders have reeeived great imitctus in the ])ast few 

scjiped i>arkwa_vs leatling to large outer [tarks and years. Many states have adopted the policy of 

reservations are almost unlimited. setting a maximum jtrice limit on such properties 

The large outer jtarks and reservations of the which means that such sites will iii most cases be 

regional .system will supplant to a large extent the far distant from and relatively inaccessible to the 

fast disa|)iK‘aring country park of the city, and large centers of ])o])iilation, the heaviest taxpay- 

tlieir accessibility by bus ;md rail trans|K)rtation ers. hence the principal financial investors in the 

as well as by automobile is a most im|H)rtant con- jiark. Five dollar an acre land one hundred and 

sideration. tamping grounds, nature trails, game fifty miles from the center of po])nlation may be 

l>reserves. hoatiug. fisliiug ;ind similar activities as expensive as $100.00 an acre land within 

are generally greater in demand in the larger and twenty or twenty-five miles of the center in cost 

more distant p.arks than the more active tyjies of of the land per visitor. A 10.000 acre tract at the 

recreation. Preservation of natural scenery and greater distance might have 50.000 visitors a year ; 

native iilaiit life, and a l.'indseape tre.'itnient de- land cost, exihisive of maintenance and dcvclop- 

velo|K-d to fit and aceentiuite the n;itural charac- nient costs, would re]ti‘e.scnt $1.00 per visitor. A 

teristics of the site using n.ative |il;utt materials tract of etpial size close to the large center costing 

CM lusively. so far as possible, should doiiiin.'ite. $ioo.(xa |)er acre might have i.ocxa.ooo visitors a 

Ihstinction m these |)arks. and. in fact, m all year which would also reiire.seiit $1.00 )H‘r visitor, 

park <le\elo|inients whether iit\. st.ite or national. .\ly figures nun not even a|)])roxintatcly apiiroach 

'•hotilrl lx- one of the grc.'it objectives of the «le- the correct ones, hut certainly this economic jirob- 

sigiii r. It Jones Park in the soiiili jsirt of the city lem deserves important consideration. W'licii the 

can h.i\e cluiracteristics that disiniguisli it from costs of trans|)ortation and loss of time in going 

.‘smith Park in the north part, lioth iri gwd taste to the far disi:uit tract are considered, the jioints 

and well ilesigncd. ceti.imly the cifi/rnry of the in ftivor of the etisily aeeessihle st.'ite jiark arc even 

entire city will ir\ to visit iMith at various times more pronounced. 
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State water conservation programs for streams 
and flood control through creation of lakes are 
almost unlimited in their possibilities for recrea¬ 
tion, providing as they will opportunities for 
boating and fishing activities, tourist and week¬ 
end camps, to say nothing of the landscape and 
scenic features. 

National parks selected from superlative areas 
for their scenic interest and natural wonders, pre¬ 
served in their native glory, will ever be the pride 
of all Americans. Accessibility is a minor con¬ 
sideration in their selection. The National Park 
Service is to be congratulated on the selection, 
development and management of these sites. Na¬ 
tional and state forests and regional forests near 
large cities, for their economic imjwrtance, as well 
as their recreational possibilities, should also be 
greatly encouraged, fostered and enlarged upon. 

Highway Beautification 

Another of the most significant trends of the 
times which we may broadly consider a part of 
the park program is the possibility for beautifica¬ 
tion,-landscape development and improvement of 
our state and rural highways. State highway en¬ 
gineers have not reaehed the apex in design by 
any means, as regards fitting the road to topogra¬ 
phy or in graee of line and curve, but there has 
been a notable improvement in the past four or 
five years. The past year has .seen a remarkable 
impetus to the roadside improvement program 
and the possibilities of many of the state high¬ 
ways and super-highways as scenic parkways is 
unbounded. Between the St. Louis city limits and 
the town of Gray Summit, Missouri, a distance of 
some thirty-five miles, we have a new highway of- 
fieially known as Highway 66 whieh to date is 
undoubtedly the best exami)le of state highway 
planning in the eastern part of the state. It hap¬ 
pens that this highway connects the Missouri Bo- 
tanieal Garden in the eity with its new Arboretum 
at Gray Summit. A little over a year ago an as¬ 
sociation was formed to work for the preservation 
of natural scenery along this highway, the control 
of billboards, the improvement of roadside stands 
and service stations and the d(^velopment of road¬ 
side planting mainly through use of native plants. 

With the assistance of this association, the 
State Highway Department has ifianted thousands 
of trees and shrubs along this highway. By |)opu- 
lar acelaim and sanction of the two counties 
through which it passes, this section of Highway 
66 has been named the “Henry Shaw Garden¬ 


way’' as a memorial to the founder and donor of 
the ^Missouri Botanical Garden. The new program 
of the association is to secure easements on adja¬ 
cent property, in some cases a half mile or more 
from the road, particularly on land not suitable 
for cultivation, for the planting of thousands of 
native redbud, wild crab, dogwood and other 
native plants—one type of forestation. This new 
program has the enthusiastic support of the State 
Ifighway Department and the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. Undoubtedly our state highways have 
great possibilities along similar lines. With the 
gradual acquisition of “Rest-a-way” parks along 
the routes, picnic grounds, and scenic overlooks, 
many of them will indeed become park systems in 
themselves. 

This leads to consideration of “Tourways.”^ 
This movement, inaugurated at the convention of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers in Van¬ 
couver, last July, proposes the construction of 
great parkways throughout the nation, reserved 
exelusively for the use of passenger automobiles. 
It is undoubtedly one of the foremost progressive 
steps of our.generation in highway planning. The 
aim of these “Tourways”—300 or more feet of 
freeways—would be to eonneet national, state and 
local parks and other points of interest, and to 
provide smaller parks along the way for camping 
and sightseeing. 

A few remarks about the possibilities of your 
own profession are pertinent at this time. Park 
exeeutives today must be big business men. The 
ability required in a good all-round park exeeu- 
tive would probably bring in many times the in¬ 
come he now receives if he were connected with 
a large commercial enterprise. There is, however, 
a large field still relatively unexplored that chal¬ 
lenges your ability, that of building up support 
through public interest in your work and your 
parks. Building up ]mblic i)ride in the park sys¬ 
tem pay.s big dividends to the city in the tour¬ 
ist travel it helps to create and in the support of 
the citizens themselves. Obviously that they have 
something to be proud of is assumed. In Mis¬ 
souri we have a Citizens' Road Committee whieh 
has greatly assisted the State Highway Commis¬ 
sion in the development of the State Highway 
System. Why not loeal and state park associa¬ 
tions of interested citizens to act in an advisory 
capacity and help put over park programs ? En¬ 
courage wealthy citizens to donate and endow 
parks for the public as memorials to themselves 
(Conihiucd oil page 554) 



A County Recreation Exposition 


T ill-; riRST W'cstcliestcr County Recreation 
Exposition was held at the Comity Cen¬ 
ter in W'liite Plains, X. Y., from October 
31st tlironsih Xovember 6th under tlic aiisiiices 
of tlio W’cstcliester County Recreation Com¬ 
mission. Forty difTercnt civic, social or educa- 
eational ori,'anizations coo])cratcd in tlie under¬ 
taking: of these, si.xtcen were recreation lioards 
operating under nmnieipal auspices in various 
coiimiimities of tlic cuimiy. Xearly as many 
manufacturers or local dealers in equipment for 
recreational activities also particijiated. Over a 
hundred individuals worked toward the success 
of the show as members or ofl'iccrs of commit¬ 
tees representing twenty-five classifications of 
recreation. 

The main purposes of the E.xposition, which 
will be conducted annually hereafter, were de¬ 
scribed as follows by E. Dana Caiilkins, Superin¬ 
tendent of the county's Recreation Commission: 
First, to aid the citizens of the county in the 
selection and cultivation of wholesome and satis¬ 
fying recreational activities; and second, to aid 
the local recreation agencies of the county by pro¬ 
moting increased iiarticiiiation of citizens in locally 
s|)oiisored activities. 

F'or a “first iicrformancc,’’ the results were 
gratifying. The entire building was in use from 
the Exhibit I falls in the basement to the Little 
'flicatrc on the second floor. The great auditorium 
was cleared and about a hundred booths were 
erected with the aid of workers from the West¬ 
chester County Transient Center in nearby Elms- 
ford. Here were shown equipment for indoor and 
outdoor sjiorts of all kinds, toys and games, and 
old prints and jewelry for the collector. A modern 
printing press, on which a newsi)a])cr The IIx- 
I'o.ution Snvs was printed daily, and an airplane 
were the outstanding exhibits in iwiiiit of view of 
size. '1 eii local recreation commissions arranged 
attractive displays illustrating a wide variety of 
recreational activity. The nio<lel of a projKiscd 
airiH)rt for Westchester County occiqiicd a key 
jHjsition on the main floor. 

f >thcr exhibits of uniisual interest on this floor 
r<-i)resented such activities as ilramatics, camping, 
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Westchester County, New York, discovers 
an activity so interesting and popular 
that it will be made an annual event 

fishing and hunting, gardenings, choral and instru¬ 
mental music, hiking, amateur photography and 
motion picture technique. The arts and crafts 
were .shown in the downstairs Exhibit Hall, as 
were home activities, collections and models of 
trains and ships. Not before, since the Center was 
opened in 1930, have so many and such diverse 
forms of leisure time pursuits been exhibited at 
the same time. Nightly demonstrations of the 
various activities added to the attraction of the 
Ivxiiosition. 

From the hour the doors were opened each day 
— I o’clock— until they closed at to p. m., men 
and women, boys and girls came to look and ask 
questions. They came in groiqis and individually: 
many families attended together. The first day’s 
attendance was about 1,500, and each day there¬ 
after, the number grew, until on the last day it 
was estimated that about 7,000 pco])le swarmed 
into the Exjxisition. The total attendance was 
about 30,000. Local newspapers commented on 
the “tremendous interest’’ in recreation that this 
figure indicated, and expressed the hope that “the 
success of the first year will lead to a permanent 
lirogram.” A central committee was in charge. 

The sale of a limited mmibcr of booths to com¬ 
mercial exhibitors provided most of the income, 
and the sale of tidniission tickets and souvenir 
])rogranis also helped to put the Exposition on a 
self-supporting basis. Only the cooi>cration of a 
large number of organizations made the afifair 
l>ossihle. Among those arranging exhibits or pro¬ 
viding leadership and talent in the daily demon¬ 
strations and entertainments at the show were the 
following: 

W’cstchcster divisions of the American Red 
Cross, Hoy Scouts, Girl Scouts, F'ederatcd Garden 
Clubs of New ^’ork State. Pareiit-Tc.achers’ z\s- 
sociation. Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
(Ctmlinutd on taoc 



And for Q Backdrop 
the Tyrolean Alps! 

By Lucile Hoerr Charles 

Director of Drama 

American Peoples College in Europe 

DKOVE UP in deep night to the inn with a 
flourish, finding our welcoming Poconians 
sitting at tables in bright color under the 
trees. A glamorous introduction to the T3U'ol! 
Hot tea and hearty greeting waiting for us; 
then sleep under feather bed. In the early 
morning I looked out to see unreal steep 
mountains crowned in drifting mist. From then 
to now has been a series of unreally beautiful 
pictures. The unbelievably exquisite village; 
white houses; painted walls, windows and 
doorways; embellished inscriptions, carvings 
on the outside of all the houses; the wayside 
shrines, the covered bridges, the flowers; the 
band with their shiny instruments which we 
met in the street getting ready to play, all in 
short pants, embroidered jackets, and broad- 
brimmed felt hats trimmed with cock feathers 
and Alpenrosen. Beauty is overflowing. I wish 
I could recapture every moment of these two 
daj's and deliver them entire to those at home.’' 

So reads the first entry of my journal after I 
came to Oetz-in-Tj’rol, the town where the 
American Peoples College in Europe has its 
headquarters. The first impression we all had 
was one of utter charm, and we gave ourselves 
up to enjoyment of the village. 

Soon the drama group came together, how¬ 
ever, and discussed plans. What would it be 
appropriate to do here in this lovely valley? 
How could we learn the most? What equip¬ 
ment did we have? Where did our needs and 
wishes lead us? 

We had a grand feeling of freedom in this 
planning. There was no set curriculum, no 
course, grades, examinations or fixed text¬ 
books. We were not obligated to produce a 
play. True to the Peoples College tradition we 
were here to make the most of ourselves and 
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our situation in whatever way seemed best. 
Hence, the huge zest with which together we 
outlined our adventures and embarked upon 
them! 

Rumor drifted in that over in a clover field 
there was an outdoor community theatre. We 
set out to find it, passing slow-moving cow- 
pulled wagons, and peasants raking in the 
fields with hand-made wooden rakes and red 
poppies against a blue skj" on a slope above us. 
We were alread}^ making friends in the village; 
the innkeeper called out “Gruss Gott,”. the 
laundress waved to us as she came out to get 
water from the crystal stream flowing past her 
door. 

The “Freilichtbuhne'’ (literally “freelight- 
stage”) was exactly right. A plank floor, 
weathergray; a built-up rampart covered some¬ 
what with sod and harebells; electric lights; a 
gentlj' sloping clover field for the audience to 
sit upon, and the magnificent setting of snow- 
covered Alps. By all means we must use this 
outdoor theatre! And we did. 

\\'e used it several times during the season. 
We gave Capek’s “The Life of the Insects’’ for 
one thing, and we gave our own version of how 
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AND FOR A BACKDROP THE TYROLEAN ALPS! 


Americnn students climb mountains in the 
Tyrol for another. This last play we “Acher- 
kogl" after the tallest peak in the neighbor- 
hocKl, and I should like to discuss it for a 
moment, since the process hy which it was 
assembled may be interesting to recreation 
leaders who create plays on playgrounds and 
in camps, or in the corner of a yard or perhaps 
in a club room. 

Our group had just completed a careful ])ro- 
duction of two one-act plays in the Inn. Most 
of us were in the rela.xcd ha])py recoil follow¬ 
ing a successful i)erformance. It was a glorious 
afternoon. Xo one felt like doing very much ; in 
fact only five felt like doing anything dramatic 
at all. Tliese five, jilus the drama director, be¬ 
took themselves over to the I'reilichtbuhne, 
books and blankets under their arms. They 
read jilays aloud for an hour or so, jiausing 
often to drink in the sunshine, the brilliant blue 
sky, the white clouds, the noise of the mad, 
crashing mountain stream a quarter of a mile 
away, the amethyst lieights of the encircling 
mountains. .At the end of a lazy h;)Ur, ji s])ark 
flared u]). Someone noticed, as we sat there 
in front of the stage, how the rampart repeated 
the shape of .\cherkogl, leaning back up there 
high and clear. Came more suggestions from 
two or three who had recently climbed the 
mountain. Came the decision to give :i takeolT 
on the .Acherkogl ascent, at the bVeilichtbuhne. 

Next morning the six of us met .again .at the 
theatre, plus an elderly \'icnncsc music jirofes- 
sor who came along as an interested and 
slightly sc.and.alized observer. It w.as for the 
learned Ilerr Doktor new and somewhat terri¬ 
fying to see the casual manner in which these 


rector was in fact chairman, and as opportunity 
arose he began suppressing some suggestions 
and evoking others, helping to shape the 
whole, reminding the group that the play must 
be built upon a simple curve leading to a 
climax and thereafter falling quickly away He 
insisted u]ion a clean-cait beginning, climax 
and end; what haiipened in between was less 
imiiortant. Within a few minutes it was agreed 
that there should be three climbers, to be played 
by .Ann, Peg and Jock. Jay would be Shep, the 
guide, and Alice would be the b'lements. The 
scenario was roughly blocked out; each 
character was defined as a type; the Herr 
Doktor and the director seated themselves on 
the footlights box in front, and the actors 
sailed in. 

One side of the stage was the village of 
Oetz, whence the climbers set forth at two 
a. m. A^ery gaily, and well fortified by biscuits 
.•ind honey served even at that ungodly hour 
:it the home of the Director of the College (a 
customary rite, by the way). In fact all the 
incidents which occurred were culled directly 
from life. 'I'he other side of the stage was 
Hielefelder Hutte, the halfway house. The top 
of the rainjiart was, of course, the mountain. 
Pack and forth the climbers tramped on a 
switchback trail, across the stage on one long 
board, and back along the next one. Enroute 
the lilements ran forth with a sprinkling can 
and the climbers were deluged, excejit Shep 
the guide who thoughtfully carried an um¬ 
brella! And so on through all the excitements 
and \ icissitudcs of the climb. 

Efising one’s trail (before meeting the guide) 
■'tubbing one’s toe, eating chocolate, drinking 


.Americans stood 
around, joking and 
laughing, tossing in 
suggestions. aiiec- 
ilotes, giving sweeji- 
ing .'ind impractical 
suggestions for the 
form of the i>lay. all 
hclter-skclicr, hit or 
miss, and everything 
cheerfully recorded 
on paper by the di 
rector who was .is 
informal as the rest 
of them. A'ct the di¬ 



at a i)ool, being rop¬ 
ed together, watch¬ 
ing an avalanche go 
by, seeing the moon 
rise (round piece of 
pajicr raised by the 
Elements with inim- 
i t a 1 ) I c grandeur), 
hunting for Edel¬ 
weiss and an autumn 
crocus, going through 
a snowstorm, up 
across one terrific 
ascent after the 
other, with a final 
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straddling of the dangerous saddle of rock from 
one peak to the highest, Peg with her huge, 
unlaced shoes; Jack, good natured, inclined 
to be lazy; Ann, complaining and drolly naive; 
Jay (the guide) with his beer bottles and odd 
rear elevation when climbing. 

It is impossible to recapture the bloom of 
theatre fun in a written report. Suffice it to 
say that the Herr Doktor and the director 
laughed at this first rehearsal until literally 
they cried. Particularly funny was the last 
awful ascent; the agony of those four grown 
people trying to scramble up a three-foot slide; 
the proud singing on the mountain top; the 
quick descent; the takeoff on a Schulplattler 
dance at Bielefelder Hutte. And finally the 
triumphant procession down the switch-back 
trail, all fatigue gone, and into Oetz again. It 
had the sparkle of a new and happy game. 

That was the only rehearsal we had, too. In 
the afternoon we met again to go over the 
scenario in our minds and to check on the 
l)ro])s and signs. W e spread the word about 
among the villagers and guests of the inns that 
at six o’clock that evening we would give this 
show which made fun of Americans climbing 
the mountains. 

At performance time perhaps sixty or 
seventy peojile were in the audience, many of 
them speaking only German but thoroughly 
understanding the spirit of the play. The 
American student section of the audience first 
sang folk songs and Kegro spirituals, answered 
by Tyrolean folk songs from the mountaineers. 
Then the small but noble band of actors held 
forth for ])erha]is a half hour. And our frankly 
impromptu, flexible little ])lay, with a suffi¬ 
ciently sound framework for the silliness and 
fun to be pegged upon, was a hit. The peasant 
children sat there with their buckskin shorts 
and colored ajmons, their long braids and crop- 
])ed heads, and squirmed with delight. The 
village boys sat in a group together, slapping 
their thighs over the antics of American 
student mountaineers. The whole audience 
howled with laughter. W’e are not at all modest 
about our success. In fact we still gloat over it. 

This ]>lay that we made up was only one 
of the things the drama group of the American 
Peoples College in Europe did in Oetz. More 
formal productions took ]jlace, play readings. 


speech and pantomime study. Also during this 
orientation period at the college headquarters 
we were studying language, history and current 
events, and coming into contact with other 
American students interested primarily in 
music, physical education, psychology, or 
general social conditions abroad. 

And then we set off on a Pocono study trip 
through from five to nine different countries, 
depending on what routing we took and how 
long we stayed o^ er. Some came to Europe 
for only nine weeks and others stayed over for 
a year. We made swift comparative surveys 
of the theatre in various countries. We ^•isited 
many types of performances from the most 
finished professional productions to those of 
the most naive amateur. \\’e watched rehear¬ 
sals. sat in government bo.xes, had interviews 
with the President of the Hungarian Play¬ 
wrights’ .Association and the Director of the 
Opera and the National Theatre in Vienna, met 
Sil Vara, author of “Caprice,” visited Rein¬ 
hardt’s theatre in Prague, saw performances of 
O’Neill’s plays in Danish, the Czech Btillet and 
the current theatrical excitement of Stockholm 
and London. Throughout we were seeking the 
relationship of theatre and life, watching i)ar- 
ticularly for echoes of the ])resent social and 
economic confusion. 

Moreover, again in accord with the Pepidcs 
College tradition, we were travelling for the 
most ])art sim]tly and modestly. Oh, we 
si)lurged once in a while! Who will ever forget 
that hotel in Paris? But for the most part we 
lived in homes and inexpensive ])ensions and 
traveled third class on the railroads and boats. 
And by so doing we got really to know some¬ 
thing of the life of the pco])ie, and we did 
things literally as cheaply as they can be done. 

Home again, not only with vivid memories 
of the jjastry piled with whipped cream we had 
in Denmark, the moonlit sea, and that cow we 
tried to milk in the Tyrol, but with an accumu¬ 
lation of dramatic material and method, a 
treasury of the stuff of the theatre as it occurs 
in countries other than our own. We came 
home with a new perspective on our theatre 
problems in America, and with a more specific 
technique to use on that little show in our own 
backyard. 



A Field House lOO Percent **Play-fuir* 


T iik ciiii.nKKN of one of the 
Xe\v])()rt, Rhofle Island, play- 
Kroniids liave been so jiersis- 
tent in sliding down tlie roof of a 
little coal shed on the playground that it has been 
necessary to reshingle it every two years. Taking 
the ti]i from the children, .several vears ago we 
bttilt a m:ii)le slide on one side of the building with 
stairs on the other. 'I bis the children used until 
the surface became ‘‘slivery’’ and unusable. 

1 he nc.\t ste]) was the construction of a slide 
shown as ])art of the building pictured in the il¬ 
lustration. The surface was of white cement and 
stone aggregates ground to a ijolished surface that 
eliminates slivers and never rusts or corrodes. A 
wooden foot piece converted it into a toboggan 
slide in winter. This slide, with a wooden set of 
stairs and a platfortn, was used until two years 
ago when the C.W.A. and I'.E.R.A. completed the 
project. 

The building which resulted contains a main 
room 16' by i6' with an oak bench arotind two 
sides atid a 4 foot fireplace giving ample heat for 
spring and fall use. This rootn serves as a field 
house dressing room, a club house for small neigh¬ 
borhood gatherings, a shelter and workshoj) for 
children on rainy days, and a ])lace where indoor 


bacon bats may be held. There is 
a broad stairway outside leading to 
the roof and across to the slide. 
There are no shingles, slate, tile or 
conductors to be broken. In the building are a 
toilet, lavatory and cold shower bath for girls 
located under the stairs, a cold shower bath, urinal 
and toilet for the boys placed under the slide, and 
a lavatory inside the door of the main room. The 
windows are high and covered with gratings. The 
height of the platform forming the roof of the 
building is 9 feet. The roof can be used for a 
variety of purposes—as a bandstand, as ati out¬ 
door stage for dramatie productions and as a ring 
for boxing contests, as well as a jday area and a 
idatform for the slide and stairs. If heat should 
be required for winter use, a basemetit can be 
added for the heating system and for storage 
])ur])oses. 

The cost of materials was $i,o8t.37, for labor 
and .sui)ervision, $2,428.85, making a total ex- 
])enditure of $3,5to.22. If done by contract the 
cost tnight be reduced. The exterior of the build¬ 
ing is of cobblestones salvaged from the city 
streets; the interior, granite paving blocks secured 
(Conliiiued on page 554} 


By Arthur Leland 

Landscape Architect 
Newport, R. I. 
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Nature Study and 
Garden Clubs 


THE School Garden 
Association of Ameri¬ 
ca, which has been ac¬ 
tively interested in 
nature study in the public schools since 1910, has 
launched a campaign to bring together into a na¬ 
tional organization the nature study and garden 
clubs which exist in the schools of the United 
States. A series of leaflets dealing with various 
kinds of club activity, medals of award, mem¬ 
bership pins and other aids are being prepared. 
Assistance will be giv'en in planning and organiz¬ 
ing new clubs in elementary schools as well as in 
junior and senior high schools. Anyone interested 
is urged to write to the Chairman of the National 
Junior Club Committee of the School Garden As¬ 
sociation—Karl H. Blanch, East i\Iauch Chunk 
High School, East Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 


THE Commissioners 
Winter Sports of the Palisades In¬ 
terstate Park, New 
York, are offering at 
Bear Mountain an attractive program of winter 
sports with skating, skiing, tobogganing, bob-sled¬ 
ding, hiking, snow-shoeing and all the other ac¬ 
tivities which make the park such an important 
winter sport center. The schedule of special events 


includes the following: January 5th and 6th — 
Olympic speed skating try-outs for the middle 
Atlantic section; January 13th — Interstate ski 
jumping tournament; January 27th — Palisades 
ski jumping tournament; February 12th — Bear 
Mountain ski jumping tournament. Winter 
camps are maintained for the use of winter sports 
enthusiasts which may be rented at a nominal 
sum. These cabins, which vary in size, are fur¬ 
nished with the essential kitchen and dining room 
utensils, as well as with pots, mattresses and blan¬ 
kets. Winter sports equipment is also provided. 
Further information may be secured from Miss 
Ruby AI. Jolliffe, Superintendent, Camp Depart¬ 
ment, Palisades Interstate Park Commissioners, 
141 Worth Street, New York City. 


,, . _ THE Better Films 

Movies, or Games „ . r t- 1 

, . , , . - Committee, of Engle- 

and Athletics? . xt t 

wood, New jersey, an¬ 
nouncing the findings 
of a questionnaire answered by 1,500 grade and 
junior high school pupils, states that the study 
shows the majority of children preferring games 
and athletics to movies. The average Englewood 
child attends 4.3 times a month, some reporting 
they have never been to a movie and others stat¬ 
ing they attend as often as twenty times a month. 
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PENN STATE 

(nIer>Sesftion. June 11 1o June 28 
Main Settlon, July 1 lo Auq. 9 
PosI Setston. Aug. 12 lo Aug. 30 

CfUltgt fot Hudtnl% Qnd ttothett of 

ffratih. Phi^tiiat Bdu(€(ion *n4 toathinij 

Sfdfft o( in Wfilth inj Phriuil Edu> 

(jtion 6n4 Prnn Suu'i popoljr lommcr ifition 
ideal Combinet ihorou|th tiodr <rt(h real vjra- 
(ton lun in (he hejit o( (hr Allrjihenief. Unutujl 
teeerjrionji oppoKunidei Modem srmnaiium. 

TuKion room and hoard loepeitingly low. 

G»adua(e rourtef leading to advantrd degrees. 

Undrrgeadujre eoutici leading (o haccalaureare 
degree Special rourtes in arhletic coaching lor 
men and women. Naiionallr known roarhing staff. 
fot eofaloo address 
Dtttttot of Summer Srsiioni 

The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE I 

Stale College. Pa. | 

Values cf Drama Tournaments—C'oinmunily 
appreciation of tlic activity of rccrc.ition de- 
])artmcm>. in organizinj^ and ])romotinj^ com¬ 
munity dramatic tournaments is voiced in a 
bulletin fron) the ^'oung Men's Hebrew Asso- 
ciaticjn in r>irmingham. Al.ab.ama. 'The Park 
and Kecreation I’oard of that city Last s])ring 
promoted a one-act l>lay tourn.amcnt and made 
available the .‘shar))e Cu)) for the winner. 'I'his 
was awarded to the Dramatic W'orksho]) of the 
\’.M.II.A. for what was alleged to be a truly 
professional performance of “Confessional.” 
The 'S'.M.II.A. Nn\.-s s;i_\ s : "The Park and Rec- 
reatif)n P.oard has done a splendid piece of 
work by sjjonsoring a tournament such as this. 
.Amateur tiranialic groups are brought together 
in good fellowship t<i comi)ete anutng them¬ 
selves. The e.xperience which every member 
of a ca-'t received bv ajjpearing before an in¬ 
terested audience is invaluable training. 'I'he 
theatre is the finest means of .self-e-xjnession 
and for that re.ison many of its who have shown 
no interest should re.alize the field there is for 
development in .icting. .\s for the “V” Dra- 
m.atic (iroup. it u))held as usu.il those tradi¬ 
tions of fail l>lay. coo]ieratioii .-md s])lendid ef¬ 
fort which haw always lieen its motto." 

American Physical Education Association 
Convention — The n.'itional convention of the 
.American Physical h'.dtication Association atid 
It' h'.astern District .‘'ociety will be held in 
Pittsburgh. Pennsyhania, .April -t.j 27. t<)35. 

The .‘southern District of the .American 
Phrsical I'idtication Associ.ilion convention 
will be hebi at the I’.iltmore Hotel, .Atlanta, 
t ieorgia. .April 3 6, I9.t5. 


Camps for Young Men of Great Britain— 
('■reat I’ritain is one of the countries which is 
seeking through the establishment of cainjis to 
do something for counteracting "the effects of 
jirolonged unem)iIoyment on the younger men 
in the severely dejiressed areas.” Four physi¬ 
cal training centers under full time instructors 
were ojiened during 1932 for the benefit of all 
young men between the ages of eighteen and 
thirt}- who were wholly unem]iloyed. The ex- 
jieriment jiroved so (loinilar that it was cx- 
))anded in 1933 through the creation of thirteen 
new centers. This is entirely a recreational 
and ))hysical conditioning undertaking except 
in the case of the Edinburgh Center. There 
the courses are specialized for the ))urpose of 
training men to lead physical training classes. 
About 9,000 men have taken a twelve week 
])hysical training course maintained by the 
Ministry of Labor. P._v the close of 1933 some 
of the classes had been taken over b_v private 
welfare organizations. 

A Sports Parade — On Xovember iS, 1934, 
50,000 individuals jiarticijiated in a sports pa¬ 
rade in Mexico. All the sport elements within 
the rejiublic were represented. The parade ter¬ 
minated in front of the National Palace, from 
a balcony of which President Rodriguez, Presi¬ 
dent-elect Lazaro Cardenas, the full Cabinet 
and the diplomatic corjis ajiplauded the various 
athletic feats which were presented. Bo)-s on 
skates led the way, followed by venison hun¬ 
ters, crack Mexican poloists, baseball, basket¬ 
ball, rugby, soccer and tennis jilayers, oars¬ 
men, fencers and girl athletes of every class. 
The enormous jirogress of s))ort in Mexico was 
portrayed.—I’rom the New York Times, No- 
\ember 19, 1934. 

Neighborhood Clubs — In 'I'anijia. I'lorida, 
the Board of Public Recreation is stressing the 
organization of neighborhood clubs in some of 
the most neglected sections of the city. 'Two 
clubs, the De Soto Recreation Club and the 
Jackson Heights Improvement Club, for young 
men and women from sixteen to thirty-five 
years, are making iiarlicularly gratifying jirog- 
ress and new members are joining each week. 
The clubs are meeting a real need in their com¬ 
munities. The Jackson Heights Improvement 
Club is makijig plans to build a playground in 
Jackson P.tfk in connection with the club 
house. Basketball courts, tennis courts, dia- 
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mond ball fields, horseshoe pitching courts and 
play facilities for small children are included in 
the ])lans. Club members are raising funds and 
securing volunteer help for the project. The 
De Soto Recreation Club has held a dance at¬ 
tended by 350 i)eo])le. A nominal fee was 
charged to defray expenses. 

Gardening—Last year many gardening pro¬ 
jects were provided through 4-H clubs. Fort}- 
foiir thousand bovs and 132,000 girls were en¬ 
rolled in home garden projects. During the 
same period 3,411 boys and 66,198 girls inter¬ 
ested themselves in beautification of home 
grounds projects. 

Eleventh Annual Junior High School Con¬ 
ference—The School of Education of New 
York University announces its eleventh annual 
Junior High School Conference to be held at 
the School of Education, New York City, on 
Friday and Saturday, March 8th and 9th. The 
general subject for the conference is: “Junior 
high school pupils—how can they achieve 
democracy?’’ 

Tennis Tournaments in Salt Lake City—In 
August Salt Lake City completed its annual 
city-wide tennis tournament, the most success¬ 
ful in the history of the city. Approximately 
1,000 individuals participated in the fourteen 
different classes for a total of 820 matches and 
2,390 participants. An opportunity to play was 
presented to both young and old. High school 
and college letter men, as well as major tennis 
tournament winners, were barred from partici¬ 
pation. This ruling proved an impetus in at¬ 
tracting the a^•crage ])layer and added zest to 
the competition. No entry fee was required and 
balls were furnished for the final matches. 

Summer Emergency Classes—Education and 
recreation centers developed in Pennsylvania 
by the Department of Public Instruction as a 
phase of the emergency education program 
have enrolled 18,450 young men and women in 
activities, according to the Public Education 
Bulletin for August 1934. The centers have 
been developed in school buildings, Y.M.C.A.’s 
and other suitable public buildings having 
nearby athletic fields, playgrounds and swim¬ 
ming pools. Sixty-two supervisors at these centers 
directed handcraft classes, nature study, health 
education, dramatics, sewing, industrial arts, 
singing, dancing and athletic activities. 



BRING 
EVERWEAR SAFETY 
TO YOUR SWINGS! 


The New EverWear Spring-Rubber Safety Seat for 
Swings, No, SR-206, (United States and Canadian 
Patents Pending) cushions every blow and prevents 
serious accidents. It is made of an ingenious ar¬ 
rangement of special, EverWear-designed, fabric-re- 
enforced. tough, springy, long-wearing, tubular, tire 
stock rubber, which is so assembled in combination 
with spring steel, as to give a soft, springy, resilient, 
swing seat of remarkable safety, strength and 
durability. 

All outside surfaces of the seat ate springy rubber: 
SAFETY! All top and bottom surfaces ate corru¬ 
gated to prevent slipping: SAFETY 1 All edges ate 
soft, springy, and resilient: SAFETY! All ends 
bend easily under any blow or pressure (but im¬ 
mediately spring back to their normal shape after 
the pressure is removed) : SAFETY I No metal 
parts are exposed where they can become dangerous: 
SAFETY! No wood enters its construction: it can¬ 
not warp, split nor splinter: SAFETYl Requites 
no painting. 

Suspension clevises are reversible, making both sides 
of the seat available for use (this feature doubles the 
life of the seat): DURABILITY! Rubber tough, 
long-wearing tire stock: DURABILITY! Spring 
steel is painted to resist rust: DURABILITY! 
Built to withstand heavy weights (tested under an 
active load of 950 pounds) : STRENGTH! Edge¬ 
ways. the seat can be sprung or bent under pressure 
or blows (adding further to its SAFETYl). 

Weighs 5 pounds (light for the rugged require¬ 
ments of its service) : SAFETYl Priced within 
reach of every buyer who values SAFETY on the 
playground ($4.50 each, net, f. o. b. Springfield, 
Ohio, U. S. A. Price subject to change without 
notice): ECONOMY 1 

Investigate The New EverWear Spring-Rubber 
Safety Seat for Swings. Buy them to replace old 
swing seats. Specify them for all new swing outfits. 

NOW!! 

BRING EVERWEAR SAFETY 
... TO YOUR SWINGS! 

Manufactured by 

The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 

The World'e oldeet and largest exetueive maker of p/ay* 
ground, beach and pool apparatus; a complete line of the 
SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatue made. 
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MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS 


Magazines and Pamphlets 

) Recently Received Conteining Articles ^ 

( of Interest to the Recreetion Worker \ 


magazines 

Sdtty Education. January, 1935. 

Cities Protect Winter Sportsmen, by Marion 
Holbrook. 

Patkt and Rtcceation. December, 1934. 

What Parks Are Doing for Abundant Living, by 
Ernest K. Thomas. 

Proposed National "Tourways" Plan, by A. P. 
Greensfelder. 

Duties of the Park Board, by Phelps Wyman. 
The Value of Advance Planning in Park Develop¬ 
ment, by Harry J. Adams. 

Preparing for Christmas, by V. K. Brown. 

What Shall We Do With This Leisure? by V. K. 
Brown. 

Some Thoughts on Recreational Planning, by 
Aldo Leopold. 

Ltisurr. January, 1935. 

Fun in Winter, by Dickson J. Hartwell. 

Snow Men and Snow ^^enageries. 

Yes. Make Your Own Furniture, by Edwin S. 
Parker. 

Lav Out Your Garden by the Hearth, by 
Marguerite Latta. 

Soap Sculpturing, by James C. Neylon. 

Parents' Magazine, January, 1935. 

Youth Speaks ('.Account of the Youth Conference, 
a part of the program of the 1934 Mobilization 
of Human Needs), by Harry A. Overstreet. 

The Red Cross Courier, January, 1935. 

When Winter Comes, by Carroll Bryant. 
International Labour Rei'ieu), November. 1934. 

Possibilities of International Action to Workers’ 
.Sp.nre Time, hy G. Meguct. 

Rei'ieu! of Ret'iews, November 1934. 

Learning How to Play, by Jo Chamberlin. 

The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 

January. 1935. 

A State-Wide Rural School Play Day Program, 
hy George F. Hendricks. 

Co-Recreation.al Activities—an Editorial. 

The Game of Ice Hoekey. by Harriet M. Brown. 
Home Durk Pin Bowling. 

Croisball. 

PAMPHLETS 

Report nf the Fnrestee, 1934, 

Forest Service. U. .S. Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 

Leisure,Time in Milihurn. 

Report for I9.V4 of the Department of Public 
Recreation of Milihurn, N. J. 

All About Badminton. 

Cragin-Simplex Corporation, New York City. 

Secenth Annual Report of the Department of Public 
Recreation of Irvington. N. J., 1934 


SAMUEL FRENCH’S 


Caialogue of Plays 

Our new 1935 complete Catalogue is now ready for dlt* 
tribution. Completely revised and up-to-tbe-minute, it etas* 
sifies and fully describes French's plays of distinction for 
every need. 

Our new system of ctassiiication is designed to enable 
you to find just that Ptay^ with the least possible effort. 

Pleost stnd for your copy today. 

SAMUEL FRENCH 

ozrT. I. 

25 Weal 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Csllf. 


Play Streets in Philadelphia—Street play was 
conducted in Philadelphia last summer through 
funds for leadership provided by the local 
Works Division of the State Relief Bureau. 
Workers received training for a week preced¬ 
ing the opening of the play streets. The pro¬ 
gram consisted of games such as volley ball, 
tennis with courts chalked off on the pave¬ 
ments, and soft ball with modified rules. Each 
session ended with group singing and story¬ 
telling. 


Recreational Progress in Great Britain — 
During 1933 the National Playing Fields Asso¬ 
ciation of Great Britain has been the recipient 
of several gifts, which have increased to forty- 
nine the number of recreation grounds which it 
now holds. The Grants Committee of the Car¬ 
negie Trustees and the National Playing Fields 
Association have made grants amounting to 
£29,995 >'1 of ^ ])rojccts for acquiring and 
letting out 761 acres in different parts of Great 
Britain. The practice has been to contribute 
onc-sixth of the approved cost of acquisition, 
layout and equipment, subject to the limitation 
that no combined grant shall e.xcecd £2,000. 


Music in Tampa — Music is playing an im¬ 
portant part in the program of the Tampa 
Board of Park Public Recreation. A juvenile 
orchestra of twenty-three members has been 
organized under the direction of a volunteer. 
Over 400 boys and girls are playing in play¬ 
ground harmonica clubs and rhythm bands 
under the direction of the F.E.R.A. recreation 
music director. A stringed instrument and har¬ 
monica band has been organized for older boys 
and girls. Community sings are conducted each 
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week at one of the playgrounds. A F.E.R.A. 
orchestra and band composed of twenty-six 
musicians presents four concerts each week at 
four parks. A Negro band of thirty-one musi¬ 
cians plays twice a week. 

A Citizens’ Committee Organized — On 
August i6th, at a mass meeting held in Min¬ 
neapolis, a citizens’ committee on public recre¬ 
ation was organized to support the city’s recre¬ 
ational program. 

A Water Pageant in Steubenville, Ohio—A 
crowd of 4,000 jteople attended the colorful 
water pageant held in Steubenville under the 
auspices of the Recreation De[)artment. There 
were events of many kinds, including in addi¬ 
tion to the pageant, a chariot race, water polo 
and canoe tilting. Music was provided by the 
band organized in the community recreation 
center. Performers in the pageant were all swim¬ 
mers in the three city park pools. 


Leisure Time Recreation 

(Continued fdoni paye 514) 

to face it in the administration of municipali¬ 
ties, when we come to the point where we hav'e 
to cut, the easiest thing to cut usually is the 
latest thing that came into the budget. The 
old established things have built behind them 
a tradition, have got back of them a support¬ 
ing body in the community. The adventurous 
things, the experimental things, don’t have that 
same measure of support. And yet the interest¬ 
ing thing about it is this, that the new thing 
maybe has come in because it is a distinct 
answer to a particular problem which has 
arisen. You may be carrying the old activity 
simply because it is a traditional activity, but 
the new activity may be a definite response to 
a particular need which has dramatized itself 
so spectacularly that it has to be dealt with. 
In other words, when we face this question of 
cutting, we have to ask ourselves not merely 
which is old and which is new, but we have to 
ask ourselves how far is it, whether old or new, 
meeting a definite and specific need. And when 
we deal with these recreational problems it 
seems to me that we ought to face them on 
that basis and realize that this new develop¬ 
ment in our municipal life is not something 



BE READY 

For the 1935 Season 

wUh DIAMOND Official Pitching Horseshoes 
and accessories. There's keen enjoyment for 
everyone In the healthy exercise of horseshoe 
pitching. The DIAMOND line is the favorite 
of amateurs and professionals alike. Make 
your plans NOW for the coming season. 

'Write for information 


I) 



DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 

4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 


which has come out of the blue, but is some¬ 
thing which has come in direct response to a 
community need. 

Men like you all o\er the country are in a 
strategic place, to give leadership in this whole 
field. We don’t need to argue about leisure 
time. For the masses of the people there is 
going to be more leisure time than there has 
ever been. Is that leisure time going to be a 
social asset, or is it going to be a social liabil¬ 
ity? And I should like to invite you to become 
pioneers in your field and in the total social 
structure in seeing \{ you cannot work out in 
your municipalities some schemes for the use 
of leisure time which will turn a potentially 
dangerous factor into a constructive factor that 
will bring joy unto the lives of your citizens. 


An Error Corrected 

On page 448 of the December issue of Recre¬ 
ation the third line of the third paragraph should 
read: “received eighty cents per day” instead of 
“received eight cents.” 
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DK. MYRON T. SC UDDER 


'The Qambinc 
m a^azine 

If you are interested in 
The leadership of youth. 

The swiftly changing methods in organized 
camping. 

The statements of leading thinkers on educa¬ 
tion through camping. 

Leadership training—Counsellor's Education. 
Camp Programming—Administration. 
Outdoor Sports and Activities. 

New Games, Land and Water. 

Swimming—Canoeing—Sailing. 

Riding—Archery—Riflery. 

Woodcraft—Indian Lore—Nature. 

Artscraft—Dancing—Stunts. 

Council Fires—Story Telling. 

Then read the Camping Magazine regularly 

Send for a sample copy $2.00 a year. 

Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Drpt. R 


The Intercollegiate Outing Club 
Association 


(i ontinut'd from ('age 515) 

most valuable of tlic l.( ).C.A.’s activities. Dart¬ 
mouth held the brst meetiiif,' on toj) of Mt. 
.M oosilaukc; ^'nle held the second at the ^’ale En- 
Kineeriiif,' Cam]) in East l.yme. Connecticut, and 
.\'ew 1 lampshire University held the I 0,14 con¬ 
ference at Swanzev Lake. N'ew Hampshire, with 
seventy-si.x delej;at<‘s from tweiity-onc colleges 
present. T’he'c were worth while j^roup discus¬ 
sions of various outiiiR cluh |)rol)lems, such as 
I’mance. puhlicily. winter sports, campus supiiort. 
trips, cabins ami tr.'uTs. e<|uipment. etc. T he an¬ 
nual business meeiiuR of the association t.akcs 
place on .Saturday eveniuj;. k'nllowiii^ it a Kucst 
s|)eak( r of prominence atldresses the delegates. 
To jtidjje by the ntuulH.-r of otititij; chibs that :ire 
reor(,’iimzini,’ it is apparent that the older ami 
stroiitjer ones are asM^tiiif; materially in improv¬ 
ing,’ the club'. 111 ^,’em•r.•ll. 

T he I f ).( . .also sponsors a ( ollijje Week of 
nioinitaineerinj,' and tamp life before the colleges 
o|Mn m Sf|,iciiil)er In Collef;e Week was 

held .It the \p|i.alachian .Mountain Clttb .Shelter at 


Dr. Myron T. Scudder 

On December 28, 1934, Dr. Myron Tracy 
Scudder died of pneumonia at his home in New 
^'ork City. Dr. Scudder was one of the small 
tjrotii) of men and women who on .Ajiril 12, 1906, 
met with Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick and Dr. Henry 
.S. Curtis to establish the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. then known as the Playground Associa¬ 
tion of .\merica. 

While serving as principal of the State Normal 
.School at .New Paltz. New ^'ork. Dr. Scudder 
conducted a county jilay day which received 
recognition far and wide. Dr. Scudder was one 
of a small group of educators who early recog¬ 
nized the importance of jtlay in education. 
Throughout his long life of useful .service Dr. 
Scudder maintained his interest in the recreation 
movement. 

(jrcat Gulf in the Presidential Range of the W'hite 
Mountains. TTic 1934 College Week will be held 
in the same jilace from Sc])tcinber 8th to t5th. 
Last year it was held in the Mt. Mttrey region of 
the Adirondacks. Each cluh gets its own group 
together with its own stipitlies and equipment. A 
definite jilace is designated as a base, but each 
group is free to come and go as it pleases. This 
feature furnishes ojiportunity for a splendid fel¬ 
lowship without the necessity of being obliged to 
move about with too large a crowd. 

Joint trips are likewi.se a very jiopular innova¬ 
tion, especially between the men’s and women’s 
colleges. One club invites another to send some of 
its members for a week-end with a few of its 
group, generally hehl at the hosts’ or hostesses’ 
cabins. TTie time is sitent delightfully in activities 
of the outing tyjie. and a splendid spirit of com- 
radtshi)) is ItcTiig developed among those who 
particijiate. 

A New Method of Protecting Ice Rinks 

(('oiitiniD'd from faijc fl9) 

joveil eighteen nights and eight days of fine skat¬ 
ing (Ml the burlap shaded rink. In |()3i-32 there 
were fifty-seven days of good ice and in 1933, 
sixty-tljree days. 

Itusiiiess ineii. high .school hoys, and juniors 
have formed hockey teams at many places in the 
Rocky Mountains, including Golden, I’oulder, 
Denver. I.oiigmout, and h'ort Collins, Colorado, 
and at loiratnie, W yoming, and they all particiiiatc 
in totiniaineuts all over the region. 
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In the summer team members are kept busy 
mending and sewing burlap for curtains With a 
simple homemade rack twenty by three feet, 
equipped with nails along each side, the workers 
.stretch a double thickness of the burlap or a sack 
that is three feet wide and then sew the ends 
together with stout cord and a wool sack needle. 
The sacks are lifted from the nails and moved 
along as the cross-seams are completed. 

Seldom has a sport furnished so much pleasure 
to spectators and players at so little e.xpcnse as 
has the ice hockey of the Rocky Mountain Region. 

Suggestions For Conducting 
Social Games 

(Continued fi'om page 520) 

boring. When the group starts to lose interest in 
a game, announce a limit to the time that it will 
be continued. Render quick decisions on rules 
when necessary. 

4. Help Rotate the Ones Who Are "It." The 
question sometimes arises as to whose turn it is 
in those games where someone is “it.” In such 
cases the leader should quickly decide, giving the 
turn preferably to someone who has not previ¬ 
ously been chosen or who has not had the chance 
to be “it.” 


SUBSCRIBE $1.00 YEAR 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

A Journal of Community Religion 
RICHARD E. SHIELDS. Editor 

How to Unite Churches 

Articles by writers of 

The Community Church Movement 

Vital News. Religious Digest 

TWICE MONTHLY EXCEPT SUMMER 
Published by 

THE COMMUNITY CHURCH WORKERS,U.S.A. 

77 West Washington Street. Chicago 

5 . Let a Change in Games Seem Spontaneous. 
It is sometimes better not to have it seem as if 
the whole evening has been budgeted and that the 
leader is deciding all of the games. The latter 
fault can be avoided by having someone primed to 
suggest a game that was previously agreed upon 
with the leader. Or the leader can himself say; 
“Someone has suggested that we play such and 
such a game,” rather than directly indicate that it 
was his idea. At a more informal party sugges¬ 
tions may just as well come from the group 
especially when the games are well known. 


RECREATION LEADERS 

DO YOU KNOW EVERYTHING 

going on in your field and in the closely allied 
fields of health and physical education? 

There is no better way of keeping up-to-the-minute than by perusing 
the leading articles of the month, condensed for easy reading in the 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEATH and RECREATION 

DIGEST 

"An article a day; a dollar a year." 

Send only a dollar (or ask us to bill you) for a year's subscription. 

The DIGEST 

29 Exeter St. 

Boston, Mass. 
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MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDENS 


NEW SONG SHEETS 
AVAILABLE 

Songs for Informal Singing 

$.10 per copy; $7.50 per 100 

• This sheet contains words and melodies of 
the songs which were sung at ihe Twenti¬ 
eth Notional Recreation Congress. 

Selected Hymns—For the Church, 
Home, School, Camp, Club or 
Community Gathering 

$2.10 per 100 

• The thirty hymns chosen for this leaflet 
together offer a rich and stimulating variety 
of fine feehngs and Ideas that can make 
hymn singing a most inspiring and enjoy¬ 
able experience. 

National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


6 . Do Not Explain New Games At Length. For 

a larRc it i.s l)etter to give a few indi¬ 

viduals tlie instrtictions Ijcforehand or wliile the 
rest are already occupied with some other activity, 
l.et those who know the {^ame start it : the others 
are likely to learn very quickly hy watching. 
.S])ecial |K)ints can he e.xplained as they come up 
rather than all at the heginning. 

7. Do Not Win Too Often. This also ai)plies to 
losing. Since the games are for diversion, in cer¬ 
tain games the element of winning should not 
enter in too strongly. An entertaining ])layer, and 
es|)ecially the lea<ler. will emleavor to make the 
game more amusing at times by permitting hiin- 
.self to be made "it.” or when the game is too 
easy, by ])reten<ling that it is <lifTicidt. Certain in- 
•lividiials can let themselves Ik- eliminated when 
it is desirable to .siK-e<l n|i the game. 

H. Avoid Making People Feel Self-Conscious. 
.Many games derive their entertainm<-nt or fun- 
value through making certain individuals the 
"goat." In starting such games, ])ick for "it” those 
mdisi<luals who will not take otTeuse or be bash¬ 
ful Plan to Work in the mor<- timi<l ])er.sons 
gr.-ulually and casually. 

9 . Select Participants Rather Than Call for Vol¬ 
unteers. I his suggestion .-qiphe'. to games which 
require only a limited iiunilier of the group. Many 
|)Cople will not volunteer siKcdily or without coax¬ 


ing and this naturally slows up the game. Also, 
through selecting the participants, the bashful and 
the less popular individuals are given more op¬ 
portunity to take jjart. .-Xnnounce the name of the 
game after the players have been obtained because 
otherwise .someone will usually refuse to play. 
People are frequently reluctant to participate 
when they know what is to be jilayed, whereas 
they may be more willing to try a new or an un¬ 
announced game. 

Municipal Rose Gardens 

(Coiiliniird from tape 529) 

the hybrid peri>etual.s should not be pruned quite 
as hard as the teas and hybrid teas. 

The hardy climbers that produce large flowers 
are not pruned very hard. Each spring cut back 
only the side growths on the canes w-hich may be 
kept three or four years if they are healthy and 
in good condition. Once in a while, tie in a strong 
young cane to replace an older one. Dead wood 
and weak growths should be removed. 

The small flowered climbers or ramblers bloom 
best on canes which grew the previous season. As 
soon as the flowering period is over, cut out the 
canes which have borne llowers near the ground 
or down to the jilace where a strong new cane is 
pushing out on the older one. Tie a few of these 
new canes to the supports as they grow. They 
will i)roduce flowers the following season. 

The shrub roses need only to have some of the 
older canes cut out occasionally to keep the plants 
in good shape. Allow them to assume their nat¬ 
ural habit of growth, removing only dead and 
weak wood each spring. 

Spraying 

Give all roses a sjiray of bordeaiix mixture or 
lime sulphur just as soon as the pruning is com- 
jileted early each siiriiig. Just as soon as the buds 
start growing a regular program of weekly spray¬ 
ing should be started and kept up throughout the 
.season until fall. Use bordeaux mixture to keep 
in check such diseases as black spot and mildew, 
and nicotine suliihate to control aphis. 

I’yrethrum extract sprays seem to discourage 
rose bugs. Soot from the chimney raked into the 
surface soil around the roses is al.so helpful in 
preventing damage from rose bugs. 

Labeling 

Much of the value of a munici|)al rose garden 
in encouraging the public to plant roses in their 
own gardens will be lost if the roses are not 
clearly and correctly labeled. Neat wooden labels 
eight or ten inches long and two inches wide. 
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painted a buff color and lettered with green paint, 
make a good label. They should be attached to 
strong iron rods three feet long. Place them in 
the beds so that they stand eighteen inches above 
the soil. 

The Public Library in the Program 
of Leisure Time 

(Continued fnom page 531) 

fourth and last category of hobbies) says: “To 
certain types of minds study is the most fascinat¬ 
ing pursuit in the world. An education is not 
necessary. P)y this means you can educate your¬ 
self. Thousands of men have done it, some of 
them becoming world authorities in their sub¬ 
jects.’’ Ten years ago libraries began to give 
especial attention to the self-student. Now there 
are over fifty jniblic libraries with specially quali¬ 
fied readers’ advisers on their staffs whose job 
is to give unhurried, sympathetic, and confidential 
hearing to any individual with a desire for a self- 
study program, to help him map out such program 
or reading course, and to continue to act as his 
individual adviser and consultant as he goes 
through the various .stages of his self-study 
course. 

Unlimited courses of study. Most of the appli¬ 
cants to such readers' advisers want general cul¬ 
tural background, a reading course to compen¬ 
sate inadequate formal education, general brush¬ 
ing up and study to keep apace with their world. 
The study topics of others range from rabbit rais¬ 
ing to the Einstein theory. A person’s range of 
study is not limited to the courses offered in local 
classrooms if there is a good library with a read¬ 
ers' adviser in town. Even the readers’ adviser is 
not a downright necessity. Alost public libraries 
of any size arc interested and informed enough in 
this broadspread emphasis on informal education 
through reading to provide some readers’ advisory 
service with their e.xisting trained staff, even 
though their budgets do not allow the employment 
of an e.Ktra person for this service. 

Education becomes recreation. In Section IV on 
“Learning things’’ in Mr. Calkins’ “Finding list” 
he says: “After all you have two of the three 
requisites of education, books and your own ob¬ 
servation. The only other one is guidance—that 
is, a teacher. In study followed as a recreation 
you supply the guidance; you educate yourself.” 
It is exactly here that the modern public library 
may make a contribution to recreational study that 
perhaps will not be made by the formal classroom; 


READ 

IL § 0 S'm IS i 

THE MAGAZINE- OF- A TttOUJANO OIVEBXIONX 

For Inspiration and Ideas in Planning Your 
Leisure-Time Programs 

L eisure appeals individually fo everyone who wants 
> to get the most out of life. It is packed full of 
countless substitutes for boredom. Every month its 
pages point to new and interesting things to do, 
featuring pleasurable activities in season. 

LEISURE is the only magazine catering to the leisure 
tastes of every member of the American family. It is 
educational without being scientific. It opens the way 
to better living and greater happiness. You find new 
introductions to Games—Sports. 

K ; Hobbies—Collections. 

j Photography . . . Creative Arts, 
t Puzzles, Dramatics, Travel, Music, 
Hand Crafts, Nature Study, and 
' many other subjects. 


Wi 


INSTRUCTIVE 

ENTERTAINING 

STIMULATING 


Clean from Cover to Cover 
Parents, Educators, and Civic Leaders are 
unreserved in their praise of LEISURE 

*'A copy of LEISURE in every home woold be » Godsend to 
folks who have never before had the lime for recreation, nor the 
education for its ose.’* R. A. Hoyer, Director, Dept, of Boy 
Guidance, Graduate School. Notre Dame University. 

“A magazine like yours can do moch to save our young people 
from 6nding onwholesonie ootlets for their surplus energies by 
putting before them in attractive and aothoritative form the 
many fields of activities which will satisfy their cravings for ad- 
ventore, for creation, for co-operation, and for leadership." Ernest 
Hermann, Dean, Sargent School of Physical Edocation. 

"We have enjoyed the magazine very moch and feel that it is 
of valoe in programs such as oors.*' Louise Goodyear, Girl Scoot 
Peace House, Buffalo. N. Y. 

"Your magazine has been recommended to me by the State De* 
partment of Education." F. A. Bell, Sopt.. Amador Coonty 
Schools, Cal. 

"It is a bully magazine and made a great hit with the kids as 
well as Dad." John F. Brosnan. 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO 
READERS OF RECREATION 

15 months on ly $1. 00 

FILL IN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, SEND BILL, 
CHECK. STAMPS OR M. O. (Cjnadfio or Foreign Pojt—50c. 
extra). R 

LEISURE, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Please send yoor special 15 months offer—$1.00 enclosed. 


STATE...— 


the library supplies guidance to the books. From 
there on “you educate yourself.” That allows the 
recreational element to be preserved. It is in¬ 
formal education, a type which sustains enthusi¬ 
asm and develops initiative in the learner. 


It is hoped that this sketchy catalog of library 
resources will suggest to planners in the leisure- 
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TRF.XDS IN PARK PLANNING 


New Tested Plays 

for Your Drama Program: 

• Contest Winning One-Act Plays — 

Not Only ib« Guppy. Just Till Morning. 
And Srndfih Rain. Withoul First Aid. 
Shcrp 

• Plays tor Children's Theatres — 

Th« Emprtor's N«w Cloibts. Cinderella. 
Tbe Sleeping Princess. Tbe White Peacock. 

• New Non-Royalty Plays — 

Marrying Martin—3 act Comedy 
Taps—Patriotic Drama in 1 act 

These and over 50 other new tested plays by 
outstanding writers are fully described in tbe Spring 
Issue of ... . 

PLAYS OF THE MONTH 

Also in this issue; Articles by Dean Ralph Dennit, 
Northwestern University School of Speech, and 
Cart Click, Little Theatre Columnist. 

Send your name and addeets today 
foe your free copy to 

Frederick B. Ingram Productions,Inc. 

Gansert Building Rock Island, Illinois 


time anti recreational fields that libraries should 
be called on and drawn into these activities more 
and tnore. The library is perhaps too often as¬ 
sociated with the cloister and the ta.sk-like school 
in the ])nblic mind and it will be more apirreciated 
and used as reading cotnes to be thought of as 
recreation rather than a chore. The modern li¬ 
brarian is ready and anxious now for this change, 
anxious to get into the developing life of the 
community. T'he more demands made on him in 
the leisure-time and infortnal education fields, the 
more reason and incentive he will have for ex- 
]>anding his service in those directions. 

An Old-Fashioned Valentine Party 

(('unlliiiied from paye SSf) 

A Valenfino Menu: 

Ilrariy Ilrlfiinj (freamed Shrimp in 
Heart rimhales) 

Guf'id's Relish tOlives) 

Pun's Ih-htjUt (Hot Hiscuits) 

Juno's Henris (Heart shaped cookies) 

Love Potion (colTec; 

"I'.ackward, tnrti backwartl, (J time in your flight 
'l ake us back twenty years, just tor a night, 
llring back the joys that we once used to know, 
I’.ring back the scenes of two decades ago." 


New Trends in Park Planning 

(Continued from page 5S9) 

while they are still alive. Why wait until a man is 
dead before you honor him? University City, 
-Missouri, has a jjark named for every one of its 
former mayors, named while the man was still 
alive. This movement should be encouraged. 

'I'hese are only a few of the present day trends 
in (lark planning. The discussions of the past few 
days before this Institute have brought before 
you many others, some of greater importance 
than those mentioned here. That new tendencies 
are numerous is but proof of the rapidly chang¬ 
ing conditions of the times; the necessity for all 
jiark men to be alert for new solutions to these 
new problems is vital. 


A County Recreation Exposition 

(Continued from page 5-10) 

Y.W.C.A.; Westchester County .Air Pilots Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Animal Protective League, Arch¬ 
ery Association, Choral Society, Camera Club, 
Dranta Association, Park Commission, Recreation 
Cantjis, Trails Association, Badminton Associa¬ 
tion, Miniature Aircraft Association, Philatelists’ 
Association of Westchester County, and the West¬ 
chester Workshop. 

The following recreation commissions were 
represented: Eastchester, Elmsford, Hastings, 
Mount Kisco, Mount Vernon, North Tarrytown, 
North Castle, New Castle, Ossining, Port Ches¬ 
ter, Tarrytown, X'alhalla, White Plains and Yon¬ 
kers ; and the Mamaroneck Adult Activities 
Council. 

A Field House lOO Percent "Play-full” 

(Continued from page f44) 

from the same source. The only cost for material 
was that involved in hauling. 

Ivverything on a itlayground should suggest the 
thought of )>lay and should contribute to it. Much 
of our standard btiilding design and construction 
does not do this and often impedes play. This is 
the reason for much of the rough treatment which 
.so many buildings receive. 

Many of the most cfTcctive playgrounds must 
be located where land is valuable. The type of 
construction described suitplies two or three story 
sjiace and keejis the building "low and inconspicu¬ 
ous," a rctiiiircmcnt for many buildings, among 
them the recTe.ation buildings in Central Park, 
New York City. 



New Publications in the Leisure Time Field 


The Challenge of Leisure 

By Arthur Newton Pack. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00. 

y^R. pack's tx)ok is indeed a challenge, and everyone 
■*”* interested in the leisure time field will be grateful 
to him for presenting the subject in so thought-provok¬ 
ing and stimulating a way. Mr. Pack points out that 
leisure is no mere by-product but an end in itself to be 
developed fully and constructively as a creative impulse 
and opportunity. He emphasizes the possibilities which 
lie in increased leisure and its use in connection with 
agriculture, nature, sports, the arts, literature, education 
and human relationships. He takes a stand for wide 
guidance and direction of leisure. “Its mere existence is 
not enough.’’ He pleads for a conception of leisure which 
will give it “some undiscovered social value and economic 
value in terms of human living.” “Leisure,” he says, “is 
an indispensable part both of economics and social ex¬ 
istence—it is the greatest of all the challenges to the 
leaders of civilization.” 

Fun O’ the Fair 

By Kenneth Grahame. J. M. Dent and Sons, London. 

E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. $.50. 

■Those who follow the wandering trails in the cara- 
‘ vans which play so important a part in the little vil¬ 
lage fairs of the countryside of England, are delightfully 
■described in this booklet. And the amusements which 
make up a country fair are so alluringly enumerated that 
the reader has indeed lost the spirit of youth who does 
not wish he might share in this feature of spring in 
England. 

The Wise Choice of Toys 

By Ethel Kawin. The University of Chicago Press. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

■yiiis exceedingly informational booklet is an outgrowth 
* of an exhibit of toys held last year under the auspices 
of Marshall Field and Company of Chicago and the 
University of Chicago. Toys were grouped in the ex¬ 
hibit primarily on the basis of their use or function. 
The exhibit was accompanied by lectures and by consul¬ 
tation with a child psychologist. At the close of the 
first exhibit numerous requests were received for copies 
of Miss Kawin’s lectures and to meet this demand an 
arrangement was made with the University of Chicago 
Press for their publication. The lectures deal with the 
wise choice of toys, their classification according to 
developmental powers along certain lines, play materials 
for arts and crafts, and personality needs. 

Nature Chats 

By John Harvey Furbay, Ph.D. Science Press Printing 
Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. $1.75. 

11 ERE is a chronicle of nature’s year, presenting fifty- 
two essays—one for each week of the year. With 
its extensive appendix containing outlines and suggestions 
for practical nature study during each season, it is an 


excellent guide for teachers, Scout leaders, recreation 
workers and all who wish to know the out-of-door.?. 
“Nature study is not merely the finding of facts and 
learning of names. It is in the last analysis the finding 
of life itself, and its true meaning.” 

Art Adventures with Discarded 
Materials 

By Evadna Kraus Perry. Wetzel Publishing Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California. $2.00. 

"In the trash box and rag bag lie thrilling adventures 
‘ and unsuspected happiness,” says the author in her 
preface. And in proof of her statement she describes 
many fascinating things to be made from newspapers 
and wrapping paper, magazine advertisements, paper bags 
and flour sacks, old stockings, cardboard boxes, tin cans, 
scrap lumber, spools and other old materials. Miss 
Perry’s book comes at a time when it can be used to 
the greatest possible advantage. 

The Design of Residential Areas 

By Thomas Adams. Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. $3.50. 

This book is Volume 6 of the Harvard City Planning 
' Series, which deals with various phases of man’s ar¬ 
rangement and use of his environment. It is in two 
sections, the first of which discusses basic considerations 
. which affect developments of land for housing in all 
urban areas, the other dealing with broad principles and 
methods of design. Commenting on the section devoted 
to basic considerations, Mr. Adams states: “1 think too 
much research in city planning has related to mere fact 
finding regarding existing conditions and to attempts at 
working out projects that accept these conditions as 
inevitable without inquiring as to whether it would not 
be better to ignore them because of their false founda¬ 
tions.” The section dealing with principles and methods 
of design contains detailed discussions of such questions 
as elements in the neighborhood plan, lot costs and home 
neighborhood patterns. One of the factors discussed is 
the amount, types and distribution of public open spaces. 
“The total area of the general park system should not 
be less than 10% of the total area of the city.” In dis¬ 
cussing the neighborhood plan, however, it is estimated 
that “as an ideal arrangement not less than 15% of space 
should be kept open in parks and playgrounds, 10% 
being provided at the cost of the community at large 
and 5% contributed by owners for local use in residen¬ 
tial areas.” 

Among the various questions discussed are the relation 
between oiien S]>ace and block planning, interior block 
parks and the general park system. The many plans and 
illustrations and the carefully prepared index add to the 
usefulness of this volume which, in view of the nation¬ 
wide interest in housing developments, should be of 
interest to thoughtful recreation workers. 
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Xnir PUBLICATIONS IN THE LEISURE TIME FIELD 


stamp Collecting. 

Hy Henry Rcnoiif, Little Hook No. 14. Leisure I^eague 
of .-Vinerica, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 25< 

In its fourteenth puMication the Leisure League of 
.America has taken up a subject which is close to the 
hearts of many individuals. The appeal this hobby makes 
to all the world, may be due to the f.ict that "it helps 
to satisfy that yearning for the unknown, that longing 
lor strange and far away places which so few of us 
can ever satisfy." Whatever the basis of its appeal, 
stamp collecting has U-cn .going on for over ninety years, 
as the author ixiims out in a chapter entitled "In the 
Beginning," which gives an interesting history of the 
development of the hobby. Other chapters deal with 
"The Hackgronnd of Collecting." "Our .Accessories.” 
"Specializing,” "Identification,” "So-Called Technicali¬ 
ties" and "Definitions." There arc a nmnibcr of unique 
illustrations. Every stamp collector will want this 
booklet. 

Achiovomeot Scales in Physical Education Activities 
—For Boys and Girls in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools. 

By N. P. Ncilson and I'rcdcrick W. Cozens. California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 

This study represents an important addition to our 
present set of measuring instruments. There is constant 
need with the changes which have taken place in the 
program of physical education, for more accurate infor¬ 
mation alHiut the capacities and abilities of pupils. The 
study was a state-wide project in which more than 79,- 
(X>0 Ixiys and girls were tested in various events. Part 
I is devoted to a di.scussion of the classification of 
[r.ipils and instruments for giving the tests; Part II 
deals with achievemem scales for boys and girls, and 
Part Ill with suggestions on competition and techniques 
used in the construction of the scales. 

Board Members’ Manual. 

Prc[)ared by the .National Organization for Public 
Health .Nursing, Inc. Published hy The Macmillan 
Co.. New York. $1.25. 

In line with the growing. interest in the education of 
volunteers, including members of toards, is the "Board 
Memtjcrs’ Manual" prepared by the National Or¬ 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. The purpose of 
this publication is to serve as a handbook of reference 
for tioards of directors of non-official public health 
nursing organizations. .A feature of the publication 
is the attention given to affiliated he.alth groups such as 
the Red Cross and the njedical profession. There are 
chapters on the following topics: Fundamental Prin¬ 
ciples. How to Organize. The Association, Officers — 
Qualifications and Duties. Committees, The Board and 
Finance. Board Meetings. Developing Rural Nursing, 
The Board's Relation to the Staff. Regulatinits of .Serv¬ 
ice. Relation to Medical Profession. Relationship to 
National Organizations. The ap|>endi>c includes among 
other things an outline of training institutes for hoard 
memliers. The liook contains a bibliography for reference 
reading and an adequate imlcx Tlic introduction was 
written by Dr. George E Vincent. 

Call to Advenluea. 

Editefl liy RiJiert Spiers Benjamin. Grccnl>erg Publisher, 
Ine., New York. $2.00. 

Boys and girls from ten to eighteen and possibly 
f.lder ones. loo. will find keen pleasure in these true tales 
of adventure 'ct down l>y the men who actually ex¬ 
perienced them. Among the tellers of the talcs arc such 
well known names as Zanc Grey, Iziwell Thomas and 
Comm.inder Frank M. Hawks. In all twenty adventurers 
have given us stories of the fascinating things they have 
done 


Enjoy Your Museum Series. 

Edited by Carl Thurston. Esto Publishing Company, 
P. O. Box 46, Pasadena, California. 10^ each. 

This delightful scries on sale at many of the museums 
of the country is rapidly growing. Fifteen books are now 
available covering a variety of subjects, among them the 
following: How I Make a IFoodciit. hy Rockwell Kent; 
Casts of Great Scalpure, by Lorado Taft; Indian Pot¬ 
tery of the Rio Grande, by Afary Austin; American 
Furniture of the 18//j Century, hy Walter .A. Dyer. 

Must A Nation Plan? 

-A Discussion of Government Programs by Benson 
y. I-andis, Apsociation Press, 347 Madison .Avenue, 
New York City; $2.00 cloth, $1.25 paper. 

Discussion groups in our schoolhouses and in our com¬ 
munity centers necessarily will be considering various 
phases of the United States Government program; the 
reason why various policies have been adopted. The 
problem of recreation is so inclusive that it is fairly es¬ 
sential that recreation workers should stick pretty close 
to their owm field. At the same time, as citizens in con¬ 
tact with many other citizen.s, they most earnestly desire 
full information as to what their government is doing 
and the reasons for the courses of action taken. Dr. 
Landis’ Ixiok is well written, is easily read, will help each 
reader to be more intelligent about the present-day world 
in which he is living. 


Officers and Directors of the National 
Recreation Association 

OFFICERS 
Jo^ePH Lee, President 
John H. Fimciv. First Vice-President 
John G. Wimakt. Second Vice-President 
Roiicrt Gaipett. Third Vice-President 
Gl'stavui T. Kiiir, Treasurer 
Howard S. Braucher, Secretiry 

DIRECTORS 

Mrs. Edward W. Diddie, Cirliiie. Pe. 

Wiliam Butteiworth, Moline» HI. 

Clarcnci M. Clark. PhiUdelphiR, Pr. 

Henry L. Corrett. Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer. Jicksonrille, Fla. 

F. Truree Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. V. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Ediso.h, West Oranse, N. J. 

John II. Finley, New York, N. Y. 

Rorirt Garrett. Baltimore. Md. 

Austin E. GRirriTiis, Seattle, Wash. 

Charles Hayden. New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Charles V. Hickox. Michigan City, Ind. 

Mrs. Francis deLacv Hyde, Plainfield, N. J. 

Guitavus T. Ktaav. New York, N. Y. 

II. MrK. Landon. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mss. Charles t). I.aniir, Greenwieh, Conn. 

Kortry Lassiter. Cbirlotle, N. C. 

JosiPH Lee. Boston. Mass. 

Edwaso E. l.A)OMis. New York. N. Y. 

J. H. McCurdy, Springfield. Mrsi. 

Otto T. MAit-tRY, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pi. 

Carl E. Millikcn, Augusts. Me. 

.Mrs. Ogden L. Mills, Woodbury. N. Y. 

Mrs. James SV. Wadsworth, Js.. Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y. 

Fuoeeick M Wasruso, New York. N. Y. 

John G. Wlnant, Concord, N. H. 

Mss. William II. Woodin. Jr,. Tucson, ArU. 


We Could Eat 


** I COULD EAT” has been said many times in many places. In out recreation centers leaders 
I sometimes forget how often the words ate used “I could eat.” The country over, bread is 
* not broken commonly in the recreation center whether the center be a school building or a 
special community building. 

And yet eating together is one of the earliest racial forms of recreation. Children have 
always arranged their little parties together where there was a sharing of whatever food they had 
been able to forage. 

Think for yourself of childhood days. True there were times when you were lost in 
your play and came reluctantly to meals. Yet bow clearly you remember the crackers and 
cheese at an auction, the dinner under the apple tree for the threshers, the scalloped oysters at 
the church supper. Perhaps all you remember of the wedding you attended as a small child is 
bow good the food tasted—even if the children were put off in a cornet with a table to them¬ 
selves. 


Somehow awkwardness, loneliness disappeared and satisfaction and contentment and 
oneness with the world came as you ate together as little children. Perhaps you men of eighty 
remember the class of young men of seventeen you met with once a week to eat baked beans to¬ 
gether. Nothing could possibly taste as good as you remember those beans to have been. Part 
of the remembered joy of real camping is in the communal preparing and eating of food. 

Now confess—shamefacedly if you ate that way—that what stands out most in the 
memory of that sail in and out of the Maine islands all day long is the smell of the clam- 
* bake at the end. True the lights and shadows and the live sea on that day are remembered still, 
but the memory is keener because perfect peace came as you ate together at the end. 

The day you slipped away at dawn and brought back enough black bass for breakfast. 
The fish you caught from a rock overlooking the ocean and broiled and ate without leaving 
the rock. The coffee and bacon at the top of the mountain with your little fire in the crevice 
in the rocks. Be not disdainful of the simple joy of eating together. Remember always that 
eating is one of the oldest forms of recreation and simple food eaten with friends is often longer 
remembered than the most expensive banquets. 

Twenty-eight years ago, in 1907 , a young man visited the South Park Recreation Cen¬ 
ters of Chicago and one of the things that stood out then and that stands out now in memory 
is the joy of friendly groups eating together in those centers. The fireplaces we provide in our 
outlying parks to give groups opportunities for picnic meals together make wise provision for a 
deep human need. In the recreation systems the elemental human needs should ever be re¬ 
membered and always men and women will be saying “I could eat.” 


Howard Braucher. 


MARCH 1935 
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So You’ re ©oing to Have 

a Hobby Sh ow! 

Well—we’ve had one—and this 
is about what you may expect! 


B oxes, baskets and bundles of all shapes, sizes 
and descriptions poured into Elmwood Music 
Hall in an almost endless procession. Each 
package, large or small, held somebody’s precious 
hobby. Paper wrappings, string and excelsior lay 
ankle deep in many places on the floor. Excited 
exhibitors and anxious sponsors joined forces in 
futile attempts to hurry deliberate, plodding car¬ 
penters and electricians who were putting the 
finishing touches on the first—allegedly annual— 
Buffalo Hobby Fair. 

A quick, rapid scanning of the much thumbed 
typewritten sheets containing the plan of pro¬ 
cedure was reassuring. Every detail seemed to 
have been perfectly thought through. Every pos¬ 
sible contingency, apparently, had been anticipated. 
Committees formed six months before by the 
Leisure Time Division of the Buffalo Council of 
Social Agencies were diversely representative and 
manifestly competent. 

The advisory committee, composed of two hun¬ 
dred prominent people, represented every civic, 
social, religious and educational group in the city. 
The executive committee was composed of men 
and women who were recognized leaders and au¬ 
thorities in their individual fields and included 
social workers, merchants, teachers and industrial 
leaders. 

Surveys of civic recreational resources and 
needs had been carefully made and studied. Re¬ 
ports had been sifted and revised into plans 
minute in every detail. Duties had been definitely 
outlined and delegated. In fact, you reflected, as 
you poured over your voluminous agenda, the 
ground work had been surprisingly well laid. Yet 
now that the Hobby Fair was actually under way, 
everything was resolving into a thrilling, exhila¬ 
rating chaos! 

The committee had set aside Sunday for the 
installation of individual and organization ex¬ 
hibits. Folks who have jobs are free on that day 


By Gertrude G. Hunt 

Council of Social Agencies 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

to spend many hours tenderly arranging their hob¬ 
bies for display. Folks who do not have jobs find 
it a dull day anyway, and then, too, it is good to 
work shoulder to shoulder with those who still 
draw pay envelopes. Obviously the two classes do 
not meet on week days. But there was another 
advantage, still, in working on Sunday. On that 
day, capable, trained workers from organization 
offices were available as volunteers for almost any 
type of work involved in setting up such an ex¬ 
hibition. So, on Sunday we worked — and a 
memorable day it was, moreover. 

Mr. and Mrs. Exhibitor, their sisters, their 
cousins and their aunts, worked like beavers from 
sun-up to sun-down, hanging stamp frames, coin 
cases, erecting doll houses, unpacking airplane 
models, sorting out match box labels and playing 
cards or arranging in dress parade china ele¬ 
phants and miniature figures. 

Monday had been reserved for the installation 
of commercial exhibits. Because money is still 
our only medium of exchange, despite our at¬ 
tempts to revive the barter market, and because 
some medium of exchange is just as necessary to 
the success of a social project as it is to a com¬ 
mercial enterprise, seventeen booths had been sold 
to leading merchants. However, all booth contracts 
stipulated that displays were to be used for ad¬ 
vertising purposes only. Price marks and floor 
sales were entirely taboo. Nor did this ruling 
dampen one whit the enthusiasm of the merchants. 
More than one assured the energetic commercial 
chairman that whether he benefited financially or 
not he was glad to lend his moral and financial 
support to any project which might help to dispel 
the chronic depression gloom which seemed to 
cloak our city. 
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so yOl-h‘Ii COI.XG TO HATH A HOBBY SHOW! 




A |)r(,‘-view tor tlic press and the friends of the 
e.Nliibitors was scheduled for seven o'clock Mon¬ 
day night. .'^Icep was snatched at fleetingly, some 
time after midnight Sunday. Hack on the job 
bright and early Monday morning, the e.xhibits 
chairman and the diminittivc executive secretary, 
with the publicity agent dogging their heels, flew 
furiously about the dim cavern, ])opularly mis- 
nameil the .Music Hall. Lights must be held in 
reserve for the sake of economy, it had been 
decided. 

1’rocrastinatiug amateurs and organizations were 
still tacking u]) crocheted bed-spreads, ])olishing 
copper trays and “rubbing down” wood inlays, 
when the commercial exhibits arrived. Fears be¬ 
gan to beset everyone that all would not be in 
readiness for the appointed hour. The air was full 
of noise and confusion. 

“Mr. Mosher,” .someone wailed, “you ])romised 
me a locked show case — ’’ 

“Yes, yes—what number is your booth?’’ Then 
you heard a despairing masculine voice, “Guard! 
Guard! Where in Sam Hill is a guard? Thirty- 
five men on a job should mean at least five in 
every aisle. N'ever can find one when you—Here 
I’eters! I’ring a show case to number 57. Move 
that screeu out first.” 

Then quickly the voice moved on. “Sorry, Mr. 
1 laker. Tliat back wall in your booth still looks 
like a second-hand variety sho]). Move that por¬ 
trait into the center. Mount those two large trays 
on each side. There! That’s better. Study for 
balance, proportion and artistic effect.’’ 

.\n exhibits chairman must be an organizer and 
an artist, but above all he 
must be a diplomat I 
ICverywhere one .sens¬ 
ed a silent, yet vibrant, 
urge to hurry — burry. 

You glanced up at the 
clock on the balcony. It 
was four o’clock, only 
three hours to go! '1 he 
siMirtmg goods dealer wa-- 
still arranging golf ball" 
in little triangle frames. 

For the fourth time 
little I .aura .Sjihsbiiry was 
rearranging her match 
folders. They were on 
cards m scries from res¬ 
taurants, railroads, steam¬ 
ship lines, summer re¬ 


sorts, beauty jiarlors, and drug stores. One 
]>recious lot had come from airplane comitanies. 

Miss Heberlein ])lunged a testing finger into the 
water in the jars which held her snails. The hall 
is cold, but not too cold for those queer, spineless 
mollusks which she raises from spawn. For years 
she has studied their ways and habits and she 
knows just which varieties can live compatibly 
with her young nephew’s goldfish. 

Old Mr. Camehl lovingly holds to the light an 
old \'enetian glass wine jug and rubs off an 
imaginary finger jirint. The Neighborhood House 
is still working on the intricate wiring on its 
marionette stage. Feminine friends of the Boys’ 
Club have come to their rescue at the last minute. 
They are industriously stitching away on lace cur¬ 
tains for the workmanlike doll house with which 
the boys hope to attract their sisters’ attendance 
at the club this winter. 

W'ill anyone ever be ready, you wonder. Weary 
and anxious you pass the ship model booth. That 
huge sailboat overshadows the little clipper ship. 
Must tell Mr. Mosher about it. but you can’t find 
him. You s])eak to the old sailor who is still put¬ 
tering over his model of the Morro Castle, which 
he has hurried to finish in time for the F'air. It is 
made from orange crates that the grocer gave him 
aiul from bits of old wire and nails which he 
])icked u]) along the street. He agrees with you 
about the misplaced sailboat and awkwardly but 
cautiously he maneuvers the offending to]i-heavy 
craft into the background. 

You pass the bookbinding booth. There is 
kindly .Mr. Donnigan with his ecptally amiable 
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\vife sitting with folded hands 
beside tlie amateur bindery 
which they have made for the 
Fair. They are ready. They 
have been ready for days and 
now they are waiting patiently 
to capture the fancy of some 
groping mind that restlessly 
seeks an outlet for pent-up 
creative energies and a release 
from itressure either of too 
much work or too little. 

Years ago Mr. Donnigan suffered from too 
much work. Ide remedied the evil by taking on 
still more. Hut the new work was play—at least 
that is what he calls his bookbinding. He owes his 
life to it, he says, and now he wants to pay his 
debt. He is glad to come to the Hobby Fair even 
if it is the busiest season of the year in his busi¬ 
ness. Perhajis, he says, he can catch another man 
who is about to crash against a wall of futility 
and turti him back to the road of j^eace and 
serenity via the bookbinding route. 

Then you remember that you have promised to 
see Mrs. Howard and i)ersuade her to attach 
identifying stickers to every piece of furniture in 
the doll house she has made. Patiently you ex¬ 
plain again and again that the insurance company 
insists upon an itemized list of every article dis¬ 
played by each exhibitor. And each piece must 
carry the exhibitor’s number on a sticker, if it 
cannot be numbered otherwise. Mrs. Howard still 
does not see how she can put a sticker on the lit¬ 
tle silk coverlid on the miniature bed. You take 
time out to show her how easily it can be done. 
Satisfied — or exhausted, you scarcely know 
which—she accepts the small gummed labels from 
you and resignedly starts to work. 

“.Mr. Murphy of the News is here, Mrs. Hunt,’’ 
says the guard who has just located you in aisle 
four. Fleavens! He shouldn’t be here for two 
hours. \ ou haven’t yet divided, even mentally, 
the dramatic news notes which should be allotted 
to each paper. W’ell, first come, first served and 
Mr. Mur|)hy is here! You meet him in front of 
the Ukrainian booth. He has spied those altar 
linens arranged on a miniature altar, surmounted 
by glowing brass candlesticks. In his eyes, as you 
watch, skepticism born of long experience with 
aflvance publicity ]3ro]3hecies, slowly gives way to 
credulity. He darts across to the woodworking 
booth. Fourteen different kinds of wood, all in 
natural finish, combine in elaborate de.signs of 


national emblems and heavenly 
bodies to form a remarkable 
table top. 

Suddenly he sees Rose Cur¬ 
ran’s soap carvings. She spent 
hours yesterday and today, 
trying to rig up a light which 
shines from behind them, 
bringing out their delicately 
carved outlines until they re¬ 
semble ivories from some royal 
cabinet or art gallery. Next to 
these are the jtainted soap models young Jimmy 
Hansen has made. They look like the quaint Bre¬ 
ton wood carvings that summer tourists bring 
back from France. 

Across the aisle Ralj)!! Dodds is still trying to 
achieve a western reservation effect with his 
vividly startling Indian war bonnets. His mother 
is helping him. As a boy, she has told you, Ralph 
was fascinated by all Indian lore. W’hen he re¬ 
belled against a higher education, after his high 
school days were over, she wisely encouraged him 
to go west. There he lived with the Hopis and 
the Pueblos for two summers. 1 le studied their 
tribal customs, legends and traditions. He learned 
the significance of each part of the native cos¬ 
tume and became skilled in the art of making 
them. Now, many years later, he is a salesman 
for a wholesale hardware merchant but he still 
spends his leisure time making Indian war bon¬ 
nets and accoutrement. He sends to the far 
Northwest for the feathers of the white eagle, the 
only idumage that will withstand strong bleaching 
processes and retain the pliancy so necessary for 
these in-imitive head-dressings. 

The veteran reporter looks at you in amaze¬ 
ment. “I didn’t know it would be anything like 
this. Thought I would just stoj) in on my way 
home to dinner.’’ You feel a guilty sen.se of in¬ 
adequacy about the advance imhlicity. Ap])ar- 
ently you have failed to give even the jtapers an 
idea of the magnitude and beauty of your under¬ 
taking. 

“W’here is the i)hone?’’ and in silent chagrin 
}ou lead Mr. !Mur])hy of the News to the tele¬ 
phone. He sends in a hurry c;dl to the desk for a 
photographer. Perha]xs you should warn the other 
jxipers of this premature call from the Nezvs. 
They, too, have been loyal contributors of space 
for three months. You loiter hesitantly near the 
telephone while Mr. Murphy returns to the still 
])rovokingly dimly lighted hall. 


’’ 'I quarrel with no man's hobby,' 
said Sir Waller Scoff fo his con- 
femporaries, and more fhan once 
does he speak of 'fhe pleasure of be¬ 
ing allowed fo ride one's hobby in 
peace and quief.' Thaf hobby-riding 
is no modern sporf we do well fo re¬ 
member in fhis day and age. 'I never 
prefend fo be above having and in¬ 
dulging a Hobby Horse,' confided 
Madame d'Arblay fo her diary in 
1768 ." Anne Carroll Moore. 
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SO YOU’RE GOING TO HAVE A HOBBY SHOW! 


It's nearly six o'clock. The guards are sweep¬ 
ing up the last vestiges of litter. If only the 
lights could be turned on now before the sched¬ 
uled hour for the pre-view. Strangely, seven 
o’clock now seems such a long time to wait. One 
extra hour of illumination can’t run up the electric 
light bill so very much. But seven o’clock, you 
stoically reflect, was the time agreed upon and the 
special invitations assured the recipients that they 
should be the first to view the spectacle in all its 
glory. 

It’s still an hour to go. Things seem very quiet. 
An hour is sixty long minutes, you rationalize a 
bit, and guests will probably straggle in anyway. 
Just one good, satisfying look around before the 
crowds arrive would be heavenly. 

Suddenly and opportunely the little dark-haired 
dynamic secretary literally flies into your line of 
vision, and you know you are not going to wait 
another minute for the longed-for glimpse. Fran¬ 
tically you hail her. “Mrs. Block—could we—oh, 
wait just a minute—I must ask you—the lights, 
could we—’’ you jumble out the words unintel¬ 
ligibly. But as she scoots around the corner you 
realize she is headed for the custodian’s office, 
determination throwing sparks from her tiny 
heels. Over her shoulder she shouts back at you. 

“You don’t think I’m going to wait either, do 
you, to see this show?’’ Together, on her return 
trip from giving the necessary order, you rush 
into the auditorium. You face the main aisle. 
There is a blur. Someone shouts, ‘‘Lights!’’ and 
a greater achievement than anyone on the com¬ 
mittee had dared to hope for stands brilliantly 
revealed Intfore your eyes. 

Presently a fla.shlight bulb lets go in the west 
aisle. You rush over to discover the Courier- 
Express photographer inserting a fresh plate in 
his camera. lie sees you and asks to be directed 
to some more gtMxl takes. As you lead him to a 
miniature stage-co.ach, delicately iierfcct to the 
smallest detail, another flash occurs nearby. Some¬ 
one explains that the Times photographer is 
working. 

Gfxxl old grapevine! It’s on the job again and 
your publicity worries are f)ver. The papers, like 
all naturally curious human Ix’ings, have come 
early, they have seen, and they arc coniffletcly con¬ 
quered. In other words, from that instant the first 
annual Buffalo Hobby Fair was officially “on.” 

Kclaxiug, finally, yon realize that what had 
seemed tf) be confusion and chaos had been nterelv 
plans maieriali/ing into order atid completeness. 


Ideas and ideals that had motivated the entire pro¬ 
ject were in actual fruition before your eyes. Any 
doubts you may have had about the practicality, 
the expediency and the soundness of the great 
effort were instantly dispelled when you saw the 
pride glowing from the face of every single ex¬ 
hibitor. The possibilities of inspiring and stimu¬ 
lating a civic interest in constructive leisure-time 
activities seemed limitless when you viewed the 
art, the skill and the workmanship displayed in 
the exhibition. 

That there is everywhere a searching hunger 
for “something interesting to do” was bountifully 
demonstrated by the milling thousands who came 
every day and lingered for hours over each ex¬ 
hibit. That this hunger was immeasurably ap¬ 
peased was evidenced by the exhaustive questions 
flung at the information booth, set up for the ex¬ 
press purpose of giving every possible aid to em¬ 
bryonic or potential hobbyists. 

That there is a rare bond of fellowship exist¬ 
ing between people of kindred interests has been 
proven by the noticeable growth of membership 
in every organization that participated in the 
Hobby Fair. On every hand one saw concrete 
signs of a new born or revived sense of dignity 
in labor. Craftsman acknowledged craftsman. The 
neophyte in one booth humbly deferred to the 
superior skill of the master in the next. In¬ 
stantly a mutual exchange of ideas, suggestions 
and knowledge took place. 

But more gratifying still was the fact that 
among the tired, exhausted committee members, 
fatigue, disappointments, discouragements and 
petty frictions dissolved into a unifying nothing¬ 
ness. The social worker said, “thank you” to the 
merchant. The merchant said, “Be sure to invite 
me to serve again next year.” The industrialist 
stiid, “I’ve learned a lot alxant workmanship.” The 
educator said, “Teaching is a thrilling job, after 
all.” The Junior League member who manned the 
infonnation booth during the entire week of the 
F'air said. “I’ve learned a lot about people and I 
like them, too.” And the exhibits ehairman .said, 
"My feet ache horribly, but now next year — ’’ 

So you are going to have a hobby show. Well— 
why delay? 


“Significant words and ereative ideas can always 
he trusted to make their own way in the world. 
I-ct no one then presume to choose for another 
the hobby he slwll ride whether for a season nr a 
lifeiime ”--~Aiifte Carroll Moore. 



Correlation of Public 

and 

Private Agencies 

in the 

Recreation Field 

By 

William G. Robinson 

W HAT I have to say to you today is not an ar¬ 
raignment of public versus private agen¬ 
cies. There is just as much evidence of 
need for the correlation of agencies in the private 
field and in the public field as there is between 
the two field.s. Moreover the whole problem of 
relationshi|rs between adult education and re¬ 
creation should be worked out in the public 
field. In the ])rivate field there is certainly com¬ 
petition between ageneies for the loyalty of 
certain grou])s, and there is a laelc of under¬ 
standing or agreement as to ideals, objeetives 
and methods. So I believe we ean to advantage 
think for a large i)art of the time about eor- 
relation in general. 

In the field of recreation the problem of cor¬ 
relation is not one which is concerned with the 
present emergency alone. Of all forms of social 
work the one that seems surest of increasing 
in importance is that whicli has to do with 
the field of off duty hours. Every indication 
points to the increase of these hours for all 
elements of our ])oi)ulatlon and to the increas¬ 
ing recognition of their vital relation to case 
work, health and delinrjueney, and to normal 
growth and the attainment of a life worth li\'- 
ing. What the present depression has done is 
to reveal the eommon ground of all reereation 
programs as a neeessary su])plement to relief, 
as a weapon against mental disintegration, and 
as a builder of courage and morale. It has made 
imperative a mutual understanding among reere¬ 
ation agencies if the most advantage is to he 
gained for future service. 
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Someone must worry about problems 
of correlation, but not this young 
patron of Oklahoma City's parks! 

Lack of Understanding Natural 

What lack of understanding there is between 
the public and private field is ])erfectly logical 
both from the standpoint of human nature and 
of social development. It parallels the history 
of other fields of social work—health, relief, 
even education. Some public provision for re¬ 
creation is found far back in history. The 
peasantry had their commons for games and 
dances when the nobles had their tournaments 
and troubadours. But for a long time it was 
the rich who in their homes, their schools, col¬ 
leges and their clubs, found the facilities and 
leadershi]i which money could give and leisure 
could enjoy. Then came the development by 
which those not so wealthy could have some 
of these advantages in the .semi-|)ublic or 
])ri\'atel\' su])]iorted organisation with some 
membership fee. \\’hen I grew up in Williams- 
])ort, Ea., the only gymnasiums in the town 
were at the Turn Yereln and the Y. M. C. A. 
and the only swimming pool and director of 
physical education in the Y. M. C. A. Now the 
]nibhc schools provide those facilities and that 
leadership in Y'illiams])ort for every boy and 
girl, su])])lemented by summer ]ilaygrounds. 

There was the stage, too, of providing for the 
most need}' in the community, wc see this in 
the sand jiiles in the Boston church yard, the 
playground ap])aratus at Hull House. As the 
advantages of these ])ro\'isions in the physieal, 
mental and social life became more and more 
apparent, they were demanded for all. They 
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liave been seeured to a greater or less extent 
for the large majority of children in onr school 
systems and for an ever increasing number in 
the jilayground and rcereation systems. Since 
the war there has been a steady growth of 
similar ])rovisions for the adult in his unem¬ 
ployed hours with the variety of activities 
steadily increasing from the physical to include 
the multitudinous interests of the arts and 
crafts, music, dramatics, social and informative. 

The process of transition, I think, is exem¬ 
plified just now more in the camping field than 
any other. There ha\'c been many eami)S for 
the wealthy hoy, some for the boy who could 
afi'ord to i)ay most of the C(>st, a few for the 
children of the poor. .As the aiipreciation of the 
\'alue of a return to the ancestral environment 
and of education in nature lore and the social 
cpialily of cam]) life has become more general, 
we arc hearing a growing chorus of educators 
advocating cam])s as jrart of .school e(|uipment 
and an increasing number of cities and states 
adding them as part of their recreational facili¬ 
ties. The report of the Hoover Committee on 
Social Trends has emphasi/.cd this movement 
toward increasing i)ublic responsibility for 
social welfare functions as for instance, “The 
general trend is undoubtedly in the direction 
of a recognition of the school as society’s 
chief agency for the care and i)rotcction of 
children. The definition of juiblic education is 
being broadened every year.” 

Xow in such a transition as this there is 
hound to be some difficulty in adjustment— 
difficulties from the i)C)int of s iew of agency 
loyalty, frrxn problems of iicrsonality, lay and 
professional, from lack of understanding of ob- 
jectiw' and procedure. It is not easy for a 
Y. .M.C. . .\. to give up an industrial league or a 
settlement house to turn o\ cr a jilayground ; 
blit it is not easy for ;i public recreation board 
to see why the .M. ('.'A, or the settlement 
house should not Im- glad to turn its money and 
attention to f>ther needs not yet sufliciently 
(lemoiisti.ited to w;irr.int public o]ier;ition. 
Theie i- mutual iriticism and je.ilousy ;is these 
problems of tr.iusition come to 
be worked out in gi\en loc.ali- 
tics In such inst.inces the 
workeis in the piii.ite field .lie 
apt to c.ill the woikers in the 
]>nblic field ignorant and poll- 
liiiails; the bitter retoit with 


"hot air artists” and "high hatwhile each ob¬ 
jects to the exaggerated claims of the others. 
And there is enough truth in some localities 
for all the charges! For the public field all I 
can say is that there is a growing number of 
cities where professionally trained workers are 
carrying on independent of political control. 

f shall not enlarge on these differences. I 
mentioned them in order to let you know I 
realize they are there and to make sure that 
this discussion shall not be all in the clouds. I 
speak of them, too, in order to assure you that 
I think these differences are trivial, local and 
ti.'insient. There is too much that concerns us 
as one field of work to sjrcnd our time on what 
divides us into public and jirivate or into a 
dozen or more agencies. 

Facing Facts Together 

in the first jilace I believe we should face to¬ 
gether the fact of transition and meet it to¬ 
gether. W e should accept the jirinciple that 
when the nation or the community as a whole 
is convinced that all of its members need a 
certain service, whether it is police, garbage 
collection, education or recreation, the econo¬ 
mical and effective way to furnish that service 
is through our local, state and national gov¬ 
ernments. As long as we believe in democracy 
we must accept that princijvlc. But the jirinciple 
is not simjile of ajijilication. There can be no 
definite drawing of lines of demarcation in the 
field, conditions vary from city to city. 
Nowhere is the lei.sure time field being covered 
by all the existing agencies, juiblic and jirivatc 
together. 

'I'hat is the first big broad fact we must unite 
in firing back at those groups talking about 
dujilication, overlajijiing, etc. These charges 
are the result (^f our over-claiming of fields, 
not of our over-working them. You know the 
figures secured on the Cincinnati jilaygrounds, 
that (^4 jiercent of the children attending be¬ 
long to no jirivate organization; the figures 
from the Welfare Council Study of 87,000 
Brooklyn boys showing only tS.ooo reached by 
boys work agencies: the state¬ 
ment of Dr. .Shehlon (ilueck 
on the study of delin<|nen^ 
boys in Boston to the effect 
that nine tenths of these boys, 
ujion careful examination into 
their life histories, were shown 


Mr. Robinson, who is a district 
representative of the National 
Recreation Association, present¬ 
ed this paper before the dele¬ 
gates to the Ohio State Welfare 
Conference on October 12,1934 
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to luive spent their leisure time definitely harm¬ 
fully, and three fourths of the group had never 
once in their lives been associated with any or¬ 
ganized recreation group, boys club or any 
such organization for the wholesome use of 
leisure. A recent survey in Roanoke showed 
only 20 percent of school age, 30 jjercent of 
age 18 to 24 and 8.6 percent of adults reached 
by any leisure time agency and noted that the 
services were most meager in the submarginal 
areas. None of us need fear being crowded out 
of a job in the near future, and this applies to 
the field of activities as well as to participants. 
The extent of the field of interest to which 
boys and girls, youth and adults, will respond 
has hardly been explored in most of our 
programs. 

With this view of the vastness of the op¬ 
portunity and the wide variation of local situa¬ 
tions, let us tentatively examine some other 
possible questions of relation between public 
and private agencies. A comparatively recent 
survey in Flint stated “private recreation acti¬ 
vities have for some time made claim to two 
qualities, namely, that they were experimental 
and that they were character building. There 
is a diminishing place for private recreation 
activities, just as activities. Progressively 
public taxes and cooperative finance may be 
expected to furnish more and more of this 
type.” 

This is one way of expressing the idea that 
the large group activities, particularly the 


physical, are now too widespread in their de¬ 
mand for facilities and leadership to be oper¬ 
ated by any one but the government. The 
minimum that can be expected of a public re¬ 
creation organization is the place for, and 
proper conduct of athletics, sports, large group 
games and facilities for golf, skating, swim¬ 
ming, picnicking and similar activities. The 
maximum of a community recreation program 
is summed up by Eugene T. Lies in his The New 
Leisure Challenges the Schools as follows; 

“It should be the aim to serve the people of all ages 
—children, }'outh and adults. The service should run 
throughout the year, not during the summer or some 
other season only. Many doors should be opened 
leading to self fulfilment through physical, dramatic, 
musical, art, handcraft, social, nature and literary 
activities. Much effort should be made to ascertain the 
varied desires of people as to the types of things they 
deeply long to engage in rather than setting before 
everybody a cut and dried program which they can 
take or leave. Self participation should be greatly 
stressed as over against sitting and watching the other 
fellow do his stuff, although appreciation and enjoy¬ 
ment of things done by others is not to be ruled out 
of the picture. The program should have an appeal to 
individuals and groups, to whole neighborhoods and 
the whole community itself for occasional affairs like 
pageants. May Days, Holidays Celebration, etc. The 
program should comprehend special advisory service 
to homes in reference to play and recreation in families 
and to charitable institutions, parent teacher, fraternal 
and civic organizations in the furnishing of ideas, pro¬ 
grams and possibly at times also leaders.” 

Does this leave anything for tlie private 
agency? In the first place there are few places 
where Mr. Lies’ pro¬ 



gram approached real¬ 
ization. In all but the 
physical field, generally 
speaking, the com¬ 
munity has not been 
convinced of the pos¬ 
sibilities of the recrea¬ 
tion program. In many 
communities the priv¬ 
ate agencies have the 
fields of music, drama, 
arts and crafts as fields 

What all agencies, whether 
public or private, have in 
common—the happiness and 
welfare of American youth 


Courtesy Dallas, Texas, Perk Department 
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for tlcmoii.->trntii)n atul cx])erimenlation. liven 
where tlie inihlie department has developed 
such fields there will always be the need for 
the smaller, more hif^hly skilled or specialized 
proii|> to which the imblie apency cannot afford 
to j'ive the leadcrshi|). In addition there will 
ahsays he the f^roiijis drawn together by mutual 
ties of religion, social status, racial background 
or tradition, for whom the jiublic |)rogram 
ojien to everyone, will afford neither the at¬ 
mosphere nor the inspiration they demand. 
The whole field of individual adjustment or 
case work in recreation is o|)en and almost 
une.\|)lored, as well as that of the social adjust¬ 
ment of the newcomers to the city and the 
pro\'ision of social and recreation activities for 
boys and girls together un¬ 
der non-commercial auspices. 

The Roanoke study re¬ 
commended to the private 
agencies the finding and 
training of leaders for them¬ 
selves and the stimulation 
of juiblic agencies to an ap¬ 
preciation of and the public 
to a su])|)ort of trained lead¬ 
ership and the discovery and 
use of unused facilities and 
services. ,'\ tentative distinc¬ 
tion between public and 
private agencies along these 
lines is not an admission of 
fewer r|ualities of leadershij) or value in the 
public field, but a recognition of lack of resour¬ 
ces in general for the individual, small grou)) 
and experimental fiehl. 

Such general ideas as to relative fields are 
recognized to a considerable extent. The first 
plank of a statcinc-ni by the National Council 
of V. M. C. A’s on what can V. M. C. A. direc¬ 
tors do about the New Leisure Time says: 

"They can put whatever influence they exercise on 
the side of adequate public provision of cilucational 
and recreational facilitic<i. Tlie kind of society toward 
which wc .shouhl work is one that would do this as 
a matter of course. Influence is also needed now to 
see that dcvcIopinR public enterpri.scs arc led and 
supervised by coniiiclcnt, socially-minded persons. 

"They can exercise influence in their own com¬ 
munities in the direction of a reconstructed school 
education and a proRram of adult education that helps 
people to live richly and creatively, both at work and 
in free time. 

"They can join with other societies and oruanized 


Rroups in discovering-the best means of develop¬ 

ing .standards as to the significance and use of leisure.” 

Mr. Howard Braucher adds in his bulletin to Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association members the following: 

"The recreation movement everywhere can receive 
great help if the private agencies will throw their 
influence squarely for helping to keep politics out of 
the governmental recreation programs and for trying 
to secure the highest possible standards in the muni- 
cial tax-supported program.” 

Common Problems 

Recognizing these general principles of 
distinction, let us return to the vastly greater 
and more imjiortant mass of common problems 
- -those of cooperation—a word which includes, 
but is much more then, correlation. 

In the first place we need 
to join in educating the pub¬ 
lic to the sujiport of recrea¬ 
tion and not playgrounds or 
Cirl Scouts or Christ Church 
Mission. W'e stand or fall 
together. The same taxpayer 
who objects to having any 
public funds spent for play¬ 
grounds objects to liaving 
any community fund money 
go to character building 
agencies. 

Jackson, Michigan closed 
its Y. W. C. A. two years 
ago, dismissed its Girl Scout 
.secretary the same year, closed its summer 
jilavgrounds and cut its library budget in half. 
It ivas lack of appreciation of the whole field, 
not of any agency. Kalamazoo a city of about 
the same size has every one of its agencies not 
only going but growing with more playgrounds 
last year than ever before and wider apprecia¬ 
tion of its leisure time agencies. In this city 
representatives of the recreation agencies, pub¬ 
lic and private, including two colleges, have 
been meeting for three years as members of a 
recreation council, coming to an understanding 
of each others program, conducting a survey 
of conditions and jiresenting the situation to 
the community. They did this in an unusual 
way by conducting a trial of their city on 
charges of neglect brought by the youth of 
Kalamazoo. The trial was held in the court 
room ; a prominent clergyman acted as judge, 
and those 'who conducted the survey were the 
main witnesses. Many citizens were given 


"The problem of the recreational use 
of leisure time is so serious and so 
huge that we cannot hope to meet it 
unless private and public agencies 
pool their thinking, studying and plan¬ 
ning. In communities where this is 
being done through leisure-time and 
recreation councils or subcommittees 
of the councils of social agencies and 
being done with a spirit of selfless 
service, the individual organization 
gains in strength, and the results are 
greater than the sum total of the 
agencies cooperating."—J. W. Faust 
in The Womans Press. 
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parts in the trial and the attendance was large. 
The city was found guilty on definite points 
and plans for improvements proposed. 

This is one example of how the lack of un¬ 
derstanding as to philosophy, program and 
objectives is being cleared up between agencies 
in many cities under group work councils, 
character building councils or Education-Recre¬ 
ation Councils. 

Cooperation is not being talked about only. 
It is being practiced. In the national field an 
Education-Recreation Council including some 
twenty organizations meets regularly in New 
York City. In a number of instances all the 
national agencies in the leisure time field have 
pooled their services to a city for an experi¬ 
mental period of time. Mr. Lies of the National 
Recreation Association has represented them 
all at Erie and at the Oranges; Mr. R. K. 
Atkinson of the Boys Clubs at certain other 
cities. 

In many cities there are instances of mutual 
helpfulness. The work of the Los Angeles 
Councils in connection with juvenile delin¬ 
quency have been described. At the National 
Recreation Congress I heard described an ex¬ 
periment in a congested district of Chicago 
where a study of conditions made by the Uni¬ 
versity had startled existing groups into united 
action and where a group program of the 
churches, parks, schools and private agencies, 
starting with athletics, had grown to meet the 
needs of varied groups and activities. Among 
results are standard record keeping, altered 
procedures, new facilities and an adjustment 
and cooperation brought about by the specific 
job to be done. 

In Hartford all services of recreation agen¬ 
cies in one section of the city is being directed 
through the channel of one director of a settle¬ 
ment house. 

In Wheeling the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. turned their swimming pools over to the 
Recreation Department for the use of children 
from the playgrounds during the summer 
mornings. In Flint the four private agencies 
conducting summer camps issued a joint an¬ 
nouncement. In Dayton the Recreation Council 
published a directory of centers of activity with 
a spot map showing where each was located. 

Cleveland furnishes an outstanding example 
of cooperation between a public and a private 
agency as well as of the method of transition 


in the relationshij) between Hiram House and 
the Division of Playgrounds and School 
Centers of the Board of Education. The latter 
has a budget providing for an evening director 
and for activities for children beyond school 
age. Hiram House from its budget supple¬ 
ments this enough to provide a salary for a 
full-time, year-round director, who lives in the 
neighborhood, has headquarters in the school 
building and conducts a continuous year-round 
program. The settlement house conducts 
group activities after school hours for the 
school age groups which are continued by the 
Board of Education as the groups become 
eligible for the adult center activities. 

After these examples, need I tabulate the 
possibilities of cooperation and correlation! Let 
me read again from Mr. Lies, this time regard¬ 
ing the functions of a Leisure Time Division 
of a Council of Social Agencies. 

“Functions—In general the Division should exist for 
cooperative thinking, cooperative planning, cooperative 
action. Through close contacts in general and sub¬ 
group meetings, the members would become better 
acquainted with each other’s fields and methods of 
work, with the problems common to all as well as the 
individual problems of the different agencies. The 
group would try to see the leisure time situation of 
the community as a whole also. It would make special 
studies through committees on important subjects 
arising from time to time. 

“During my study of the leisure time situation in 
Reading, Pa., early in the year I culled from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Leisure Time Division 
of the Community Chest and its boys’ and giris’ work 
committees the following Important subjects which 
had been discussed: 

1. Distinctive work and provinces of the various 
agencies. 

2. Unfilled leisure time needs of the community. 

3. Recreation for problem boys and girls. 

4. Neighborhood recreation organization. 

5. Qualities of effective recreation leadership. 

6. Summer camp problems, including possibility of 
establishment of a municipal camp and joint use 
of a summer camp by Y. W. C. A. and Girl Scouts. 

7. Provision of Leisure Time opportunities for unem¬ 
ployed youth and adults. 

8. Home play. 

9. Church recreation. 

10. Leisure Time Leaders’ training courses. 

11. Methods of appeal by different agencies for enlist¬ 
ing participation. 

12. Creation of connecting links between prospective 
high school graduates and community leisure 
time opportunities. 

13. Correlation of work of leisure time agencies with 
home, school and church. 

(Continued on page o94) 



’Teach a Man to Live'’ 


I WISH we might begin to 
direct our educational ob¬ 
jective .along the line of 
training richer emotions in 
life. After all, I think it is 
more important la leach a man 
ta live than it is la leach him 
to make a liz'ing. I think it is 
more important to enrich his emotional life than 
it is to enable him to make a living under the 
routine occupations of the day. For after all the 
making of a living is only a means to an end, the 
enlargement of the abundant life. 

1 think all sociologists and anthropologists are 
in agreement that the real destiny of a democracy 
and of a people and of a civilization is more to be 
determined by the emotional life of its people 
than it is by its political dogma and its constitu¬ 
tional form. And why is that true? Because 
about ninety-five per cent of our behavior is dic¬ 
tated hy emotion and about five per cent by in¬ 
tellectual judgment. 

Yet in our school program ninety-nine per cent 
of our effort is consecrated to the so-called mind 
and only one per cent for a little art appreciation, 
or something to try to enrich the joy of living. 
And after all if I understand what patriotism is, 
if I understand the dynamic forces of human life, 
if 1 understand what is the basis of a rich culture 
of a great ]>copIe, its spiritual plane, it is its 
capacity for emotional appreciation of the in¬ 
tangible things of life, it is the love of beauty, the 
love of romance, of loyalty, of ]iatriotism; it is 
the great emotional factor that makes a people 
what they are, or dwarfs them into human 
pygmies, if such be their blighted destiny. 

1 think the time has come when education must 
accept as one of its fundamental objectives the 
taking of the fine splendid emotional capacity of 
youth, guiding them along the lines of cultural 
suggestion, enriching their emotional life, teaching 
them the im{)ortance of subjecting it to the self- 
imposed restraints of artistry, but at the same time 
fanning it until it becomes a great passion of pa¬ 
triotism, of culture, of love of the spiritual values 
of life. That can l>c done. But it requires a new 
objective, a new technique and a new approach. 


.■\nd when our people are 
motivated by such a point of 
view, by a real love of great 
spiritual value, by a real desire 
to see them survive in the life 
of America, I don’t think we 
need to worry so much then 
about our people being willing 
to drive out the Army of Occupation; we need 
not worry about our people being willing, then, to 
make the adjustment in our government that is 
necessary, if the American people are to have a 
fuller and a more abundant life. 


“Out of a machine age has come leisure, and 
leisure to a greater or less degree we shall always 
have, as a boon and as a problem. And so now as 
a nation we arc trying to develop a philosophy 
toward leisure, we are trying to create programs 
for use in leisure time; out of it is coming a de¬ 
mand for leaders of leisure-time activities, a 
demand for play space, .^n impetus has been 
given to the manufacture of all kinds of equip¬ 
ment for use in leisure-time activities. As a na¬ 
tion we are becoming leisure-conscious and as 
such we shall surely be exploited. Are we going 
to allow our leisure time to be exploited and cap¬ 
italized by those who .are self-seeking? Are we 
as a nation going to depend upon commercial 
amusements and again develop spwetatoritis? 

“It has been said that ‘leisure should not be 
used to prepare us for harder work but for the 
average man it should be the time in which he 
really lives. In an hour of leisure we pass from 
necessity to desire!’ It is in this leisure time that 
we should have the opportunity to do the things 
which we desire to do; time in which to express 
ourselves, time in which to do crc.ativc work, time 
in which to re-create, in which to play, to practice 
skills and perfect skills, time in which to make 
friends, time in which to read and reflect, and 
time in which to be just lazy.”— R- IRay- 
inan in The Journal of Health and Physical Edu¬ 
cation, Janu.ary, 1935. 


Extracts from an address "Trends 
in the Reorganization of Govern¬ 
ment” by Arnold Bennett Hall, 
Director of Brookings Institute in 
Washington, at the Citizens' Con¬ 
ference on School Recovery in 
Pennsylvania, October 10-11, 1934 


On the Play Streets of New York 


V isuAMzE a Street in the congested area of one 
of America’s large cities with tenement 
houses lining both sides. In these houses are 
children and adults who go no further than their 
own doorsteps or bej^ond the limits of the street 
on which they live for their recreation. If they 
are to have a play program it must in many in¬ 
stances be brought to their doorsteps. 

The objectives of a play street program go far 
beyond the mere provision of safe play for the 
children of congested areas. There is the develop¬ 
ment of latent talents along the lines of crafts, 
music and drama; of skills and abilities through 
games and sports. There is, too, the provision of 
activities which will have a valuable socializing 
effect and will help in building up community 
spirit. And there is the creation of educational in¬ 
terests through visits to libraries, talk on foreign 
countries and their craft activities, and the making 
of objects to exemplify the countries the children 
have been told about. 

Organization 

Leadership 

The most important consideration in a play 
street program is leadership. The supervisor in 
charge must have an outstanding personality, as 
well as training and experience in recreation. The 
assistant supervisors must 
also have had training and 
experience, a pleasing per¬ 
sonality and an interest in 
children. Where possible 
it is an advantage to have 
leaders who arc versatile 
in all types of recreation 
to specialize in some given 
field. Each leader should 
have a fundamental knowl¬ 
edge of first aid. 

For a program involv¬ 
ing twelve play streets it 
is desirable to have five as¬ 
sistant supervisors and ap¬ 
proximately three to five 
workers on a street, de¬ 
pending upon the number 


of people participating in the program. Although 
the setup is elastic, no more than one worker 
should be off the street at any one time. For a 
project of this size a secretary, two clerks, a time¬ 
keeper and a doctor are desirable. 

It is advisable at the beginning to have a two 
day institute for the workers. Speakers may be 
invited who are leaders in the recreation field. 

Community Contacts 

It is essential at the beginning to make con¬ 
tacts with all clubs, social agencies, churches, civic 
organizations, public libraries and similar groups 
and to obtain their good-will if the program is to 
succeed. Such cooperation is a necessity. 

Choice and Layout of Streets 

A number of factors enter into the considera¬ 
tion of choice of play streets. Among these are 
such physical considerations as minimum number 
of business arrangements; the smoothness of 
jjavements, which should he level if possible; 
whether there are walls convenient for handball, 
and whether there is an adjacent school without a 
jdayground. ■ Among the social considerations are 
the density of population of the area; whether it 
is a section having no other play or recreational 
facilities, or a section where criminal or delin¬ 
quency tendencies exist. 

The following is a sam¬ 
ple of a survey of a typi¬ 
cal play street: 

Pavements in fair con¬ 
dition ; few business es¬ 
tablishments; no commer¬ 
cial traffic; no other recre¬ 
ational facilities ; few 
walls; good play center. 

In making a survey of 
the street every opportun¬ 
ity should be seized to 
make contacts with the 
parents and the children 
on the chosen street. Their 
attitudes and response will 
liave much to do with the 
success or failure of the 
plan. 


The summer of 1934 saw inaugurated in New 
York City a twenty week program of super¬ 
vised street play. Twelve streets in densely 
populated districts were set aside for the ex¬ 
periment which was carried on by the Recrea¬ 
tion Department, Works Division, Department 
of Public Welfare, in cooperation with the 
East Harlem Council of Social Agencies and 
in conjunction with the Crime Prevention 
Bureau. Out of the project has come much 
valuable information on methods of procedure 
and technique. This material has been made 
available in a mimeographed "Play Street 
Manual" prepared by four assistant super¬ 
visors of the Recreation Department—Edward 
Norton, Walter Thurber, Charles Ward and 
Carl Schmitt. It is through their courtesy that 
we are presenting extracts from the Manual, 
which represents a real contribution to a phase 
of recreation on which so little practical 
material has been thus far available. 


S(>9 
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DIAGRAM OF PLAY STREET 


After I lie street lias been chosen there are still 
problems to be met. 

TrafRc. Where possible the best solution is to 
rope olT the area using several older boys, who 
wear “A.A.A.” hands on their arms, to inquire of 
incoming vehicles svhether they have business on 
the street. If the answer is negative the hoys 
should request them not to enter the street. 

Racial Differences. T'he problem of racial dif¬ 
ferences must be handled tactfully. Many of our 
streets have Negro, Porto Rican, Italian and Jew¬ 
ish residents. With good leaders little difficulty is 
encountereil with this jiroblem. 

Religion. If no dilTereiitiation is made this con¬ 
dition is .solved ijiiite easily. 

Opposition from Property Owners. It is advis¬ 
able to have a conference with the ])eoi)le inter¬ 
ested. e.xplaiiiing to them that coo|H‘ratioii will 
tend to lessen ilaniage rloiic by children when the 
street is properly supervised. 

Marking Off Streets. Pach street slunild be 
marked off for ei|nipment games in accordance 
with the matiTial.s on hand. .\n ideal street setup 
iiKlndes two lio\ ball courts, t«o paddle tennis 
court'. OIK' volley ball I'ourt. two shnflle board 
courts and tive ring games. T lu-se courts shoulil 
1 k' markerl olT with white asphalt jiaiiit. 

Equipment and Supplies. 1 he equipment listed 
ill the following paragraphs .should lie adequate 
for ap()ro\im.itely twelve streets, and if well taken 
care of should snflice lor a si\ inonths' jirograin. 
-Some of the supplies, such Ixviii Iwg .'uid riiig- 
o-let Ixiard.s, may l»c made by the craft clei>!irt- 


nient. If this is done the materials required—and 
it should be possible to secure a donation of lum¬ 
ber—are as follows: 

2-150 ft. Shiplock 1080 ft. 8' x 1^' 

655 ft. 2" X 4" 256 ea. 3' discs 

1000 ft. 1" X 2' 64 ea. Broom handles 

130 ca. 2' X 2" Angle irons 
200 ea. Lag screws 
10 lbs. Assorted nails (6 p. to 16 p.) 

5 bxs. 2' Wood screws Flanges 2" in diameter 

Tin (galvanised iron) as J-j' Water pipe 
much as possible 

Total Amount of Game Equipment for 
Twelve Play Streets 


Material Amount 

Rubber balls . 4 gross 

Ifandballs . 8 dozen 

Baseballs . 8 

Soft indoor baseballs . 16 

Baskctl>alls . 3 

Volley balls . 3 

Beanlxigs . 32 

fioccer balls . 16 each 

B.Tscball hats . 6 dozen 

Indoor baseball l>ats . 6 

Shinny sticks . 4 gross 

Broomsticks (for stickball) . 12 dozen 


Checkers . 

Jacks . 

.Marbles . 

Koiie (3 strand) . 

Crayon . 

Chalk . 

I’acklles (paddle tennis) .. 

Pingpong tables . 

I’ingpong racquets . 

I’iiigtxnig balls . 

Shulllelxiards . 

Cheekertoards . 

(Juoits . 

Beanliag Ixiards . 

.Swatters . 

Hockey . 

Rjiig-o-lcl boarrls .iiul rings 

Bulletin liocrils . 

Tennis nets . 


2 gross (sets) 

2 *1 

„ .4 

800 yanls 
14 dozen (boxes) 
16 '* 

12 dozen 
24 each 
2 gross 
2 “ 

12 sets 

12 dozen (sets) 

6 •• 

6 •• 

6 ■' 

12 boxes 

12 sets 

13 each 

24 " 
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Office Equipment. Aside from the general office 
equipment such as typewriters, filing cabinets and 
stationery supplies, it is well to have the follow¬ 
ing articles: 

A file of copies of all bulletins, which should be 
dated 

A bulletin board in the office subdivided for 
special office announcements and each supervis¬ 
or’s type of activity 

A scrap book of all publicity clippings 
An office question or suggestion box, and a mail 


box for each supervisor so that notices may be left 
for him when he is away from the office. 


The Program 

A well rounded program of street play should 
include such activities as : 


Dramatics 
Block parties 
Special events 
Special activities 
Arts and crafts 
Clubs 


Exhibitions 

Hikes and field trips 

Athletic games 

Tournaments 

Low organized games 

Swimming and showers 


The following program was found successful 
on the New York play streets; 


Time 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSD.VY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

2:00 

Story-telling 
Quoit games 

Jr. and Inter, 
boys and girls 
Quoits—older boys 

Singing games 

Jrs. 

Stories 

Quoits—older boys 

Same as Thursday 
—new material 
Library period 

Songs—singing 
Jrs.—games 
Continue other 
groups 

Quoits 

Stunts, skits 
older boys 

Outing 

Outing for 
Mothers 

3:00 

Handicraft Jrs. 
Individual and 
Team games 
Older boys 
and girls 
Sidewalk games 
Inter. 

Ditto 

Is'ew sidewalk 
games 

Same as Thursday 
—new games 
—girls 

Charades, stunts 
Dram, games 

Handicraft 

Jrs. 

Team and circle 
games 

Inter. 

Relays—older 
girls 

Trips in 
groups to park 
(Street play) 

Organized 
program on 
street 

4:00 

Contest 

Inter, and Jr. 
Handicraft 
Older boys 
Skits, song, stunts 
—Jr. girls 
Team games 
Volley ball 

Jumping Rope 
Center—girls 
Simple folk dances 
—Jrs. 

Volley ball 
Team games 

Same as Thursday 
Volley ball 
Organize teams 
girls 

Jumping rope 
contest—girls 
Handicraft— 
older boys 

Low organized 
games—Jrs. 

Ditto 

Final jumping 
rope contest 
Game-s. Jrs. and 
Inter, boys 
Volley ball 
between teams 
—girls 

5:00 

Boys team games 
League 
Handicraft 
older girls 

Low organized 
games—^Jrs. 

Wall ball 

Inter, boys 

Same as 
Monday 

Boys League 
Handicraft 
older girls 

Folk dancing 
Work from singing 
games to dances 

Boys League 
games 

Handicraft— 
older girls 

Folk dancing 
Work from singmg 
games to dances 

Ditto 

Practice for any 
special dramatic 
activity that may 
have been devised 
during week 

6:00 







7:00 

Folk dancing 
followed by 
group games 
and story-telling 

Stunts, 

tumbling, etc. 

Jrs. and Inter. 

Games— 
children groups 

Kiddie 

Karnival 

Twilight 
concert and 
Social dance 

Folk dancing 
Story-telling 

8:00 

Wall ball, older 
boys and others 
Singing 

Mothers sewing 
on costumes 

Relays and team 
games for older 
boys' and others 
Mothers’ sewing 

Folk dancing— 
adults. 

Preparation of 
Saturday nigbt 
program 

Neighborhood 

chorus 

Social dance 

Impromptu 
dramatics 
charades 
short skits 


Each street should organize a mothers’, fathers’, 
young men’s, young women’s, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. These organizations will be very helpful in 
carrying out the activities of the jirograni. 

Some Admiiiish'otk'e Hints 

The supervisor and his assistants should have 
one meeting a week—more if necessary—to de¬ 
cide upon policies and advance programs. One 
important feature of these meetings is to make 
plans for a recreation week to be held every three 
months. At this time it will be well to “spotlight” 
the activities of the program with competitive 
events such as a track meet or swimming meet for 
the children from all the play streets. At least 


once a week a meeting of all leaders should take 
place when problems are discussed and new games 
taught. 

Dated daily bulletins should be issued with 
notices of coming events for each street. The 
leaders should be asked to keep a notebook con¬ 
taining all notices of material given them during 
the summer. A combined weekly report of the 
leaders on each street .should give the highlights 
of their daily activities rather than mere statis¬ 
tics. From these rejtorts assistant suirervisors 
write a weekly rc])ort, including their observa¬ 
tions. The supervisor combines all these reports, 
including observations from his visits. Finally a 
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iiiontlily report slioiild be written from the com- 
bine<l tlata of the supervisor and his assistants. 

W'licrcNcr iiossiblc an individual experienced in 
dealinp with ncws])aiwrs should be recruited to 
help in this project. Only Intnian interest stories 
ajjproved by the supervisors should be offered to 
the j)apers. 

Activities 

Caines and Athletics 

Only such athletic tournaments should be con¬ 
ducted as can be confined to the street itself with¬ 
out endangering windows and jiroj^crty. A rules 
committee consisting of the athletic su])ervisor 
and a number of the workers should lx? formed to 
handle all rules, questions and protests. 

The elimination tournament is most successful 
in many cases as it jtrevents tournaments from 
becomitig too long-drawn out. The round robiti 
tournanient or league .system may be used in some 
games such as box ball, soccer and touch football, 
h'or a sport in which there is a great deal of inter¬ 
est tournaments can be run over a ])criod of 
months. 'I'hc games which adapt themselves well 
to tournaments inchule paddle tennis, box ball, 
punch ball, soccer, touch football, handball, volley 
bail, quoits, shuftlcboard, marbles and jacks. 

Ilcforc a tournament is set uj) the game should 
be practiced so that the jiarticipants will know it 
well and their interest will be sustained. The rules 
of all tournaments should be sim])lified as far as 
possible. Tournament classifications should in¬ 
clude all groups interested. It is far better to run 
short tournaments to include many classifications 
than l(nig-drawn out tournaments which will in¬ 
clude very few. .Age divisions should be very 
definite to avoid contlicts. The time and ])lace of 
all games should be stated on the schcditles and 
the su|)ervisor.s must lx? made resiioiisible for hav¬ 
ing all games jtlaycd olT. 

Only tournaments re<|uiring a 
small amount <if ecpiijtment or 
equiiunent on hand should be :it- 
temiited, for the accpiisition and 
care of ecpiipmeiit are one of the 
greatest ]>roblems of street i)lav. 

Although each leader is resjMmsi- 
blc for the equipment he use.s. it 
is im|xiitant to h.ave one indi¬ 
vidual res]ionsible for stniiiig it 
each night. 

Athletic meets \Mth a wide va- 
rieiv of events and novelty rac.rs 


may be conducted. Popular events include dashes, 
relays, jumps, obstacle races, baseball throws, tug 
of war, and novelty races. 

The athletic leaders should be on the alert for 
new games, and they thmeselves should partici- 
pate in the games as little as possible, getting the 
game well started and turning it over to a resjion- 
sible older boy or girl. 

Low organized games should be made an im- 
portant part of the program as they include large 
numbers of children and all ages and groups. 

If a swimming pool is available, it is highly de¬ 
sirable to make water sports a part of the pro¬ 
gram. If at all possible street showers should be 
provided as they are both popular and beneficial 
and tend to bring children to the street. 

The Crafts Program 

.•\rts and crafts should be an integral part of 
the i?irogram. They arc valuable not only iti dc- 
vcloi)ing latent talent and creating interest in hob¬ 
bies. but in helloing to stress other activities, in aid¬ 
ing in the making of costumes, street decorations, 
stage settings and properties, rhythmic band in¬ 
struments, and in the formation of clubs. Hand¬ 
craft activities jirovidc material for exhibits and 
sjiccial days. Crafts clubs may be made responsi¬ 
ble for bulletin boards and athletic awards and 
prizes. 

Care should be taken in the selection of pro¬ 
jects. Paper mosaic work, for example, is im¬ 
practicable as the tiny paper punchings are liable to 
blow away. Shellac must be thinned considerably 
before aiiplication in the open air. There should 
be :i craft department in charge of the program 
with a comi>etcnt all round arts and crafts man 
in charge. One of the rcsixmsibilitics of this 
sjiecialist should be to train the street jtl.ay leader 
throitgh craft lectures and through the laboratory 
and jiroject methods which will provide itistruc- 
tion once a week in projects to be 
given the children the following 
week. 

.Among the jirojects which are 
ai>i)ro])riatc for the street jilay 
program are the following: 

X'arioits kinds of sewing and 
needlework ; be.ad iicndants. rings, 
loom made bracelets; jiajier 
streamer IhiwIs: crocheted crepe 
paper objects; artificial (lowers: 
basketry projects; si>onge rubber 
Jirojects; art stone work: tin can 


It has not been possible in this 
article, based on the "Play 
Street Manual," to go into great 
detail regarding the program 
and activities. We have at¬ 
tempted, however, to give our 
readers as comprehensive a 
resume as possible in the space 
available. It is suggested that 
anyone wishing further informa¬ 
tion communicate with Edward 
Norton, 517 East Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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flowers; stippled tin pro¬ 
jects: appollonieta] ash¬ 
trays ; pa])er bead necklaces; 
crayone.xing; cartooning, 
drawing and painting; dec¬ 
orated vases; square knot 
projects: inantlepicce boat 
and airitlane models; berry 
box furniture; whittled 
wood objects; doll making; 
oil cloth projects; three-ply 
veneer carving; soap scul])- 
turing; small clothespin and 
spool novelties: miscellan¬ 
eous wood projects. 

Materials. 'J'o conduct the 
crafts program suggested 
the following materials are 
necessary: 

A large supply of cotton, 
silk and woolen remnants, 
as well as some muslin; as¬ 
sorted beads and seed beads; 
picture frame wire; paper 
streamers; paste, glue and rub¬ 
ber cement; shellac and alcohol; sponge rubber : 
art stone and natural trimmings; crepe jtaper of 
all colors; a large stipjAy of Y\” and YY' white 
wood, three-ply veneer, and balsa wood rii)i)ings; 
appollometal sheets; wall paper; paints, crayons 
and newsprints; Belfast cord; oilcloth, soap; as¬ 
sorted lacquers, brushes, etc. 

The children themselves can provide such mis¬ 
cellaneous materials as old discarded necklaces, 
needle and thread, clothespins, cardboard, meat 
skewers, hairpins, colored magazine ])ages and 
string. 

The handcraft instructors should have their 
own kits. The boys’ worker, for exami)le, will 
want a pair of tin snips, scissors, several small 
pickle jars with to])s, several cigar boxes, a few 
large paper bags, a good jack-knife, a ruler, pen¬ 
cils, a supply of cardboard and other materials he 
feels are necessary. For the girls’ handcraft pro¬ 
gram the leader will require scissors, several small 
pickle jars with tojrs, a number of cigar boxes, 
paper bags, a ruler, pencils, needles and thread, 
and similar siiitiflies. 

Hints for Conducting the Program. The play 
leaders must use their ingenuity in finding places 
for the craft program. If a vacant store is avail¬ 
able it is ideal for the ])tirpose. Front lurches 


may be used or if chairs 
and two tables are available 
the work may go on on the 
sidewalk! 

The best way for a leader 
to start his work is to ar¬ 
range his craft layout on 
the street with a few fin¬ 
ished articles in front of 
him and then begin work¬ 
ing. The children will soon 
gather around and start ask¬ 
ing questions. The rest is 
easy. The instructor should 
make inquiries among the 
children about the things 
they have made and would 
like to make. A crafts club 
may soon be formed. 

It is well to carry on all 
arts and crafts clubs during 
the heat of the day at 
periods of not more than an 
hour and a half each and with 
groups not exceeding twelve or 
fifteen children. End a period at the height of 
enthusiasm and endeavor with the suggestions of 
the leader to “stop and play a game now.’’ 

d'he children should be allowed to keep one of 
every two articles they make, one marked with the 
child's name and play street being turned in to 
the crafts department for exhibition ])urposcs or 
other u.se. The finished articles should be col¬ 
lected at the same time each week. W’hcn the 
articles have .served their purpose as e.xhibits they 
may be donated to the children’s wards of nearby 
hospitals, to day nurseries, orphan homes and 
shut-ins. 

'J'he leader should be on the lookout for excep¬ 
tional talent and should report “discoveries” to 
the head of his department. He v/ill want in many 
instances to arrange for the further training of 
children with unusual skill. 

i\ method should be devised for having equip¬ 
ment and material delivered to the instructors once 
a week. They will be delivered at the same time 
the finished projects are collected. If the distance 
from the central office is not too great the in¬ 
structors may call for their own material. A ]flace 
should be arranged beforehand for the storing of 
raw materials and finished objects. These may be 
stored cither according to classification or jflay 
streets. 


Shuffleboard is a game which lends 
itself readily to tournament uses 
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IliLi’s iiiid Eii'lil Inf'S 

< )cc;isii>iial olItiIl<^^ arc a desirable part of the 
|)roi,'ram hut to ht- fully apjtrcciated tlicv should 
III- limited. ()ne tri]) a week is siifticient. Tri])s may 
he. taken to museums, parks, hathing beaches, 
iiewsjiaper and other indiistriiil plants, and to 
police headqmirters. 

'I'here should he an adult leader for every fif¬ 
teen children. Iviilist adult residents of the street 
to helj). Tell the chililren beforehand where they 
are going and what the object of the trip is. This 
helps create interest. I'icld trips may be made by 
bus, trolley c:ir, train, subway or auto. The great 
difhcnlty lies in securing free transportation. It 
has been found that although free bus transporta¬ 
tion is rare in the 
summer season, 
railway transit 
lines such as the 
trolley and sub¬ 
way are very lib¬ 
eral in granting 
free rides. 

Play Street Clubs 

1 ’ 1 :i y street 
clubs are very 
inijiortant be¬ 
cause they hclji 
to give each chilrl 
at least one ma¬ 
jor interest in 
street play, .\niong the clubs which may be or- 
gani/ed are general boys’ clubs and girls' clubs, 
crochet clubs, stamp clubs and postmark clubs, 
(hi the N'ew 'I'ork jilay streets night ’‘Owl" clubs 
were organized consisting of boys who heljied the 
leailers ro|K’ olT streets, put equipment tiway and 
do other odd jobs. C’orresponding clubs for girls 
were known ;is "busy bees." An interesting 
hobby club was one called the "Headline Hunt¬ 
ers." The children m.ide a scrap book of half 
sheets of newspajiers laced together with shoe¬ 
strings in which club members pasted in chrono- 
logic.d order the most important he.idlines of c.ich 
day's news. This eventtially resulted in a com¬ 
plete rccoril of ctirrent events in short concise 
]ihr:ises. It proved of genuine ednc:ition;d \-.due 
to the ( InIdren. 

/ ’ruDuitii ( 

I he dram.’itics program requires a stipervi.sor 
in direi t charge of a worker from e;n h street 
w bosi duties inelnde the provision of stiitahle ilia- 


teritd for the street ])lay leaders, the securing of 
talent for sjiecial presentations, and the coaching 
:md su|)er\ising of productions arranged for 
sjiecial occasions. 

r.-mtomime, story-telling, dramatic siiinis and 
dancing may be introduced into the program, all 
carried on informally in front of an adjacent 
school or church. ()n rainy days it may be pos- 
silile to secure a room in the head(|Uartcrs of a 
loc;d social organization or in an empty store. 

-A portable or temporary stage is essential. 
.'Sometimes the front of an institution offers a 
natural stage reipiiring only settings. Where this 
is not available it may be ])ossible to secure a truck 
letting the sides down. 

The most pop¬ 
ular forms of 
special entertain¬ 
ment have ])rov- 
ed to be movies, 
pantomime. pui>- 
jiet shows, plays 
presented by the 
children them¬ 
selves, 111 a g i - 
cians, acrobats 
and clowns. 

Music 

1 n f o r Ill a 1 
groiqi singing us¬ 
ing familiar old 
time favorites, po]iular songs and school songs 
may be very successful under a good leader. If 
the leader starts a song the children will readily 
follow. L'nfamiliar songs will not usually be so 
succes-iful. If a cajiable harmonica instructor is 
availtible he may be put on schedule in the t arions 
streets and clubs may be organized. 

Itaneiiu; 

Simple dances such ;is the Irish jig and Hutch 
dances are tisually picked up quickly. In this ac¬ 
tivity. :is in singing, it is well to adhere to the 
ftniiiliar. .\n\thing re(|uiring more than the ele- 
niintary steps will lie unsuccessful in the street 
pl.'iy |)rogr:mi. 

Plaek' Parties 

I’.lock )i:ii ties :ire valiuible in |)ronioting com¬ 
munity spirit, in bringing adults into the program 
and in giting ptiblicity to the street play jiroject. 
.'>tich parties sbonbl not be gi\en, however, tintil 
the ])iogr;ini has been niiinmg long enough to win 
Ihi cotilidetK'o ttml coo|H‘ration of the residents. 
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W'here there are rival factions or organizations in 
a street it is inadvisable to attempt block parties. 

Plans for a jiarty should be made at least three 
weeks ahead of time by a local committee with 
subcommittees, the supervisors serving only in an 
advisory capacity. Necessary arrangements in¬ 
clude securing permission from the police depart¬ 
ment to close off the street, the roping off of suf¬ 
ficient space for dancing, the securing of a band, 
and the mimeographing of a program to be g^ven 
adults. Local residents should be called upon with 
a request to hang out flags and appropriate decora¬ 
tions. An exhibit of the craft work of the chil¬ 
dren may be displayed in local store windows. 

Equipment for block parties consists of a stage, 
microphone, rope, lights, decorations and a piano. 

The following general plan for a block party 
has been found successful: 

1 to S P. M. —Children’s games, tournaments, contests. 
(A special event may be included such as kite flying 
contests.) Awards and prizes. 

8 to 8:15—Costume parade. Children parade in costumes 
made by themselves or by craft department. 

8:20 to 9:20—Entertainment—prepared by the children 
on block. A good professional may be included, but 
should not play too large a part in the program. 

9:20 to 11—Dancing on the street. 

The financing of block parties is always a prob¬ 
lem. Methods suggested for raising funds include 
package parties, the solicitation of local people. 


community club dues, sales, etc. It is essential 
that none of the employed workers take an active 
part in raising funds, merely serving in an ad¬ 
visory capacity. 

Speda! Activities and Events 

One period each day, preferably during the hot 
period, should be devoted to story-telling. Chil¬ 
dren like to retail stories they have heard, and this 
should be encouraged. A library period each week 
may be arranged for at the nearest branch library 
where the children may be taken in a group. Many 
libraries have a special staff for handling the chil¬ 
dren’s program. 

Special events which have proved successful in¬ 
clude wheel day, doll day, pet shows, hobby shows, 
kite days and stunt nights. Club or group parties 
may be held in the house or yard of one of the 
residents. 

Exhibitions 

Exhibitions of craft work are important for the 
play street program. As has been suggested, they 
may be made an attractive adjunct to a block 
party. In addition, there may be general, grand 
e.xhibitions competitive in nature, street exhibits 
—occasional short time exhibits exclusively of the 
craft club on a play street—and a permanent ex¬ 
hibit at headquarters. 



D—Ropes A—Raised Platform for Music 

F—Lamp-Post G—Roped Off Section For Dancing 

B—Microphone E—Where Street Is Roped Off 

C—Loud-Speaker K—Area and Lanes For Races 

H—Floodlights 





Taking Play Into the Highways and Byways 


By Elizabeth Hines Hanley 


L \>r sfMMKK tlie I’hiladcl- 
phia riaygroiind and 
Kccroatioii Asswiatinn 
literally went (iiit into the 
streets and liyways to give 
everyone, old as well as 
young, a elianee to play. This 
was done hy o])ening up 
twenty street playgrounds, 
four vacant lots, and one day 
camp in areas where they 
wotild do the most good. In ;idclition. the usual 
three standard playgrounds were operated. 'I'he 
necessary personnel for all these play places was 
obtained through the LW'l), whieh sup|)lied 
twent\'-four wiirkers under the leadership of fotir 
regularly emploxed playground supervisors. 

It wotild he hard to say which of ;ill these types 
was the most worth while, hut without doubt the 
street playgrouiuls were the most interesting a.nd 
e.veiting. This was because the entire neighbor¬ 
hood was in one way or another actively con- 
necteil with the project, either as participants in 
the prognim, as helpers and leaders, or as ])ro- 
viders (jf materiids ;md moral hacking. 

'I he workers .issignei] to these playgrounds 
found them much more ‘ thrilling'’ than the con¬ 
ventional ones and ga\e their main reasons for 
their ]ireference as "the opportunilv for all ages 
to participate; protection ;is well as recre.’ition for 
the children by keeping them out of the street 
d.iugers and mischief, .'md a more detinite spirit 
of coo]>eration and interdependence between itar- 
eitts, ( hildreit au<l leaders." 

'I he director of one of these ])laygroun(ls e\- 
presvrs this opinion ver\ detirly in his rm;il re])ort. 
lie s,ivs ; "In my opinion, this work is without 
li.ar.dli'l. It creates :i teelmg of iriendship :m<l 
goofl-will m the neighhorhipod, tor till unite in a 
cipinmon paii'c ntimely, the eiijppMUeitt of the 
iluldreii." .\nipther director sa\s; " I'here is iip) 
ilppilht as tp> the wiprtliw hileliess (pf this wppt k. The 
luighlppirlipppppl takes ;in iiitetest in the wpprk 1 k‘- 
.m- 'he pl;i\ gi p piiiipI fiiriiislip's an ppiitlit fppi the 


jilay interests of the children, 
jirovides safety from per¬ 
sonal and property damage, 
and thus lightens the burdens 
of the section or gron]>s.” 

Still other workers give 
testimony; "'riie children and 
the parents of those in the 
streets attended by the travel¬ 
ing play leaders actually feel 
that you are honoring them 
by coining there, and nothing is too much trouble 
for them.” .Again, “Adults have a chance to join 
in the fun and enjoy looking on, something they 
do not get a chance to do in regular playgrounds 
e.xcept on special occasions because they cannot 
leave their homes for such long periods. 1 believe 
they await the coming of the workers almost as 
eagerly as the youngsters.” 

Such refiorts as these are better ajipreciated 
when it is understood that street ])laygronn(ls were 
established only in districts at least a mile away 
from the nearest standard jilayground and impos¬ 
sible for the children to reach because of transpor¬ 
tation and trafhe handicaps. The districts were 
:dso of the ‘‘])oor’' type in neighborhoods con¬ 
gested both by traffic and humanity, and far re¬ 
moved from any other center providing recrea¬ 
tional opportunities. 

The Program 

The |)rogram was practically the .same in all the 
streets, with adaptations to particular sitnatippiis. 
It began with a "tlicine song'' set to the tune of 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang's .Ml Here,'' with words 
suitable for the occasion. 'I'lie first imte brought 
all the childreti running, if they were not alreaily 
assembled :m<l waiting for the leaders to start the 
fun. .\ parade accompanied the singing of the 
rallying song, and when the gathering was coin- 
])lete there was a half hour of general singing, 
with sppIpps now and then for variit). and some 
sppiigs gi\en with ip.intomime or dramatized actioti. 

I hen the V(p|ley hall net was hung aerpp^s the 


Philadelphia as well as New York 
had its play streets last summer, 
and the story of the activities con¬ 
ducted on these street playgrounds 
and on a number of vacant lots is 
told by Mrs. Hanley, Director of 
the Recreation Arts Department, 
Philadelphia Playground and Rec¬ 
reation Association. 
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street and the jilayers lined tip for a game. Other 
ball games, such as dodge ball, baseball, if there 
was space, and sponge ball were also in great 
favor. Then there were races, relays, tag games, 
quoits, checkers, jacks, dominoes, singing and 
ring games, handcraft, songfests and story-tell¬ 
ing, with pantomime and dramatization incidental 
to both, to bring the jjlay jteriod to a happy ending. 

Somewhat surprisingly, stories were in great 
demand on all these ]ilaygrounds, and adults en¬ 
joyed them as much as the children. Rather sur¬ 
prisingly. too, the old fairy tales were strong 
favorites, although mystery, adventure and ghost 
stories were probably the most generally jjopular. 
But, as one director e.xpressed it; “All stories are 
acceptable if they have a hero, heroine and a 
‘tough guy.’ ” 

Handcraft, also, was remarkably popular, and 
was quite evenly divided between boys and girls, 
although there was a difference in the type of 
work. The boys preferred making pinwheels and 
“flying birds" that gave them an opportunity for 
running in operating them, 
but they, too, were inter¬ 
ested in making paper vil¬ 


lages. One leader found that “there is hardly anv 
distinction between boys and girls in crafts as 
both enjoy working with their hands." 

Among games, volley ball seems to have been 
most poinilar with both boys and girls, although 
baseball ranked a close second with the older ones. 
Checkers and jacks were first in quiet games, but 
quoits had a strong appeal for older hoys and 
men. The general expression by all leaders was: 
“The children love games, but always demand 
new ones. They are more fond of the games that 
require the most physical action. The youngest 
children like singing games best, and T/ir Fanner 
in the Dell was averagely their favorite." 

Besides these daily programs, there were weekly 
special events such as doll shows and parties; pet 
shows; baby shows; grotesque parades; exhibits 
of handcraft; paper villages and circuses; story 
dramatizations; game contests of various kinds, 
and track and field meets. 


On the Vacant Lots 

The vacant lots had about the same ]trogram, 
except that two of them 
were equipjsed with swings, 
Sfory-felling has been one of the most popular (Continued on /-age 

activities on the play streets of Philadelphia 
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Rural Mississippi 


By Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 

Editor, Bulletin 

American Library Association 


D own in tlie cut-ovcr ])inc lands of Hancock 
County in southern Mississippi I recently 
spent a memorable day with a county recre¬ 
ation director and a county librarian, both work¬ 
ing under the Emergency Relief Administration. 
I had gone to -Mississippi simply to sec what was 
happening in connection with a unique library 
project operating throughout the state under the 
Mississippi Library Commission and the Women’s 
Division of the ERA. I found, however, that 
library service was only one of sixteen projects 
which the women's division was responsible for, 
one of the other fifteen being a state-wide ])ro- 
gram of recreation. How the two undertakings 
go hand in hand in a county where they arc just 
beginning and how much the library can con¬ 
tribute to the success of a recreation program in a 
county where the former has been long estab¬ 
lished. were shown first in Hancock and later in 
Coahomn County. 

“We cover the whole county together,” said the 
recreation director in Hancock. "Our community 
centers arc thirty-five or forty miles apart in iso¬ 
lated sections of the county and we like not only 
to share the traveling expenses of gas and oil hut 
also to have companionship.” When the stop is at 
a community center, the county librarian drops 
her Ifooks and teaches ])inc needle basketry or 
flower making. When at a library station where 
there are children, the recreation director holds a 
story hour. 

Hancock, it should l>c noted, is almost at the 
Ixittom of the economic ladder now tliat lumbcr- 


It is fhrilling to hear of such ven¬ 
tures in cooperation as Mrs. Ros¬ 
sell describes in her article. We 
are fortunately coming to realiie 
more clearly than ever before, that 
recreation, whether in rural dis¬ 
tricts or in our cities, has much to 
gain by working more closely with 
the library, and that these two civic 
movements can be mutually helpful. 


ing is no longer its major industry. Books are 
read by people who have jiractically no other form 
of pleasure in between visits of the librarian and 
recreation director. Even reading is denied some 
people who can neither read nor write, but talks 
on news of the day arc in such cases substituted 
for reading matter. 

It is difficult, of course, to do much either with 
hook service or with recreation in a county where 
you have no publicly supported library and .almost 
no money to spend for recreation. Friendly peo¬ 
ple in Bay St.' Louis, however, have contributed 
900 books and numerous magazines—many of 
them excellent—to launch the library; a banker 
has supplied rooms to house it; a tag day has 
provided a small amount of cash for book pur¬ 
chases, and local musicians and artists have given 
their t.alcnt to provide additional revenue. Glanc¬ 
ing over the library collection that has resulted, 
one finds among books for children such titles as 
“Heidi,” “H.-ins Brinkcr,” "Bambi.” "Invincible 
Louisa.” In a rental collection of recent fiction 
for adults arc the best of the l>est sellers now 
popular throughout the country. Better Homes 
(ii\d Gardens, National Geographic, Collier’s and 
Good Housekeeping arc prominent among the 
magazines. 

.\'o lx)oks on quilting arc yet to be found in the 
slim collection, but that docs not mean that the 
county librarian can do nothing about it when the 
recreation director starts a group of women mak¬ 
ing quilts. Since the women who are to make the 
quilts in some instances lack even the.needle and 
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thread with which to sew them, they naturally 
have not much in the way of jtieces. “If you have 
any pieces which could be used for quilts, jdease 
leave them at the library,'’ requests the county 
librarian. Boxes resulting from such requests 
thereafter accompany books in the back of the car 
and soon eighty quilts, the first one finished to 
recei\e a ])rizc, will be displayed at a county 
exhibit. 

A slender but jjrecious stream of inlays, ]3oems, 
books of travel and other reading matter has 
flowed steadily in and out of the Hancock library 
from the Mississippi Library Commission whose 
secretary. Miss Elizabeth Robinson, presented the 
library project to the ^^ omen's Division of the 
ERA the day work projects were acceptable. Wel¬ 
come ideas for the recreation program come from 
the state recreation director in Jackson, Miss Lil¬ 
lian Tucker, and also from the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association in New York. 

“\\’e just couldn’t live without ‘Recreational 
Gaines and Programs’ ’’ was the grateful comment 
on that N.R.A. publication. And the lectures of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bradford, who were sent to 
Mississippi by the Recreation Association, were 
declared to be “just marvelous.” Games, group 
dances and many parties which were popular at a 
CCC camp in the county were the result of Mr. 
and jMrs. Bradford’s suggestions. 

The long view which both the librarian and the 
recreation director arc taking in their work was 
apparent from their conver¬ 
sation. Possible support of 
every kind is being developed 


by the librarian so that the book service begun 
may be extended and made permanent. “W’hat 
we are doing in recreation is of course useful in 
keeping up people’s morale in a county which is 
almost if not entirely without a payroll,” said the 
recreation director, "but what we must find is 
some way to restore these people to financial in¬ 
dependence.” 

Outright relief for the many needy people in 
the county was deplored as having a deteriorating 
effect upon character. The ])ossibility of coopera¬ 
tive undertakings similar to those which have 
raised the economic status of rural communities 
in Denmark, England, Japan and elsewhere, which 
could perhaps use the community groups now or¬ 
ganized as their nucleus, seems to be one of the 
ideas now receiving consideration. 

What the Hancock County Library may some 
day contribute to organized recreation and the 
sheer enjoyment of people’s free time, if the pres¬ 
ent library can be developed and made permanent, 
is being demonstrated in Coahoma County at the 
other end of the state. Here, too, the beginning 
of the headquarters’ library at Clarksdale was 
modest, but that was twenty years ago and county¬ 
wide service has now been given for ten years. 

Not by the librarian, but by the county recrea¬ 
tion director, was the value of the library in rela¬ 
tion to organized recreation made evident. 

Quilting is popular in Coahoma as in Hancock 
Count}', and ideas for patterns come from library 
books. Rug-making, smock¬ 
ing, faggoting, bound button¬ 
holes and bedspreads also 


Books and magazines are brought in cars 
to many of the isolated county schools 
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occupy the sewing classes and ilte library fosters 
their interests. A comnuinity shop will he held in 
Clarksdale before Christmas at which these sew¬ 
ing clubs can sell their articles and ptirchasers 
may secure inexpensive toys as well as fancy work. 

So well have Coahoma women done their .sew¬ 
ing that three of their handmade shades were 
exhibited at the Xatiomil Recreation Association 
meeting in Washington, and a bedspread made of 
107 tobacco sacks, briar-stitched in pink on a 
cream ground, was also shown at Washington. 

women's baseball team has been successfully 
organized as another feature of the recreation 
program, and the library has furnished the rules. 

Get-together parties attract 60 to 200 old people 
and young, and books suggest folk dances or sup¬ 
ply words and tunes for community sings. 

A “kiddie band” leads a Tom Thumb parade 
during the Cotton Festival, and the library helped 
in the training of the bandsmen and in costuming 
the paraders. 

Story hotirs draw overflow audiences of as 
many as 350 children, and the story teller gathers 
material for her stories at the library. 

I’layground stipervisors keej) five playgrounds 
in the county open daily and turn to the library 
for games and books on handicrafts. Last winter 
much work was done with little children in con¬ 
solidated rural schools, where the younger chil¬ 
dren leave school about two o’clock and the btis 
is not ready to take them and the older ehildren 
home until four. Games and stories in the gym¬ 
nasium on bad days or supervised play in the sun¬ 
shine on good days, kept everybody so happy and 
out of mischief that it is hoped the work can be 
continued this year. 

Not all that the Coahoma library does to in¬ 
crease people’s enjoyment of their leisure is done 
through the meditiin of the county recreational 
director. Mississippi is rich in bird life, and study 
of the birds is begun in the kindergarten. It is 
roughly estimated that 75 books on birds arc kept 
in almost constant circulation among bird lovers, 
young and old. throughout the county. 

Handsome trees arc another asset in Missis¬ 
sippi, and books on trees, flowers and other na¬ 
tional beauties arc also in ronst:mt use. 

Dei)cnding on your [)oint of view. .Mississippi's 
snakes may he rcgaicicd as an asset or a liability, 
but a subject of fascinating study at a regional 
scout camp near Clarksdale they certainly are. 
Ditmar's “Reptile Hook" helps tti ideiuify the dif¬ 
ferent specimens caught and caged by young sci¬ 


entists who study their characteristics. Books on 
handicrafts such as leather and woodwork are 
popular with both Girl and Boy Scouts, as are 
many other library volumes. In fact so much did 
the .Scouts use the library this year that the Rotary 
Club w hich sponsors the camp is giving the library 
money for books to extend their camp service 
next summer. 

Radio |flays an increasing part in the life of 
Clarksdale readers, especially among the members 
of an Oitera Study Club who keep two copies of 
the "N'ictrola Book of the Opera” from getting 
dust}' on the shelves. A fine music teacher in the 
local high school contributes her enthusiasm to¬ 
ward keeping this ojiera study group far from 
being stipcrficial. Radio also brings current book 
reviews and the number of books purchased to 
meet individual listener’s demands is constantly 
increasing. 

If the Mississippi Library Commission and the 
far-seeing director of the Women’s Division of 
the ER.A have their way, library service as useful 
to recreation and other community interests as 
that in Coahoma will some day be provided on a 
state-wide basis. An FERA librarian is now serv¬ 
ing in every county of the state, with two li¬ 
brarians in some of the larger counties. Recrea¬ 
tion directors, too, are in almost every county. As 
is to be expected m undertakings less than a year 
old and started as work relief projects, there is 
much unevenness in progress reported, but in 
every county visited there was surprising local 
support and enthusiasm for the work that is be¬ 
ing attempted. Five hundred dollars a year from 
a board of supervisors here, a five-year lease on 
a county library headquarters there, a new log- 
house library built with community effort some¬ 
where else, testify to the genuineness of local 
backing. The limited resources of the state library 
commission make it difficult for a state book col¬ 
lection of 4.500 volumes to supplement adequately 
county-wide service in eighty or more counties, 
but looking over the records of titles in circula¬ 
tion one realizes how valiantly many books in the 
state collection arc doing service. 

.M.'ithews’ “Book of Wild Flowers for Young 
I’eople," for example, has circulated this year to 
two principals in small town high schools, a high 
school teacher, the caretaker of a reading center, 
a county librarian and a rural mother, all in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state. Wolcott’s “Book of 
Games and Parties” has gone to a parent-teacher 
(Cnnllniird on (‘Oge 596) 


For a Good Time—a ’’Ridiculous Party” 


By Ruth M. Luther 

Supervisor of Physical Education 
Public Schools 
Huntington, Indiana 


T his year when a committee was appointed 
for a teachers’ party we racked our brains 
trying to think of some way to entertain a 
large ‘crowd that would ensure an entertain¬ 
ment in which all would participate and have 
a good time. 

We decided to have a ridiculous party, and 
mimeographed invitations went out instructing 
the guests to appear attired in a ridiculous way 
on penalty of having to stunt if they failed 
to wear costumes. The teachers dropped their 
dignity for the time, and the men appeared in 
every conceivable kind of costume, ranging 
from the fireman just off duty with streaks of 
soot still on his face, swinging his lantern as 
he came in, to the dude or “dandy” in full 
dress wearing spats and derby, carrying a gold¬ 
headed cane, and with a large chrysanthemum 
fastened in his buttonhole. The women’s 
costumes were equally unique. We had a 
colored Topsy with us, her hair in short braids 
tied with rags all over her head. We had a 
dainty bride dressed in white satin of the gay 
nineties. We even had a pair of red-headed 
Siamese twins! Everyone had so much fun 
looking over the other felllow’s costume that 
it was some time before we could start our 
program. 

Unique Dance Variations 

Each guest was given a dance program. Be¬ 
fore the programs were filled a set of foolish 
rules and regulations governing the dances 
was read. There were five so-called dances on 
the program. When the guests had their pro¬ 
grams filled they were instructed to skip to 
their first partner and ask him to tell the fun¬ 
niest joke he knew. In the second dance every¬ 


Why shouldn’t teachers forget their 
dignity occasionally and have a good 
time? They should and can, is Miss 
Luther’s answer, and she tells just 
how ridiculous a party can be made! 


one did a two-step to his partner and the 
women were asked to tell about their first love 
affair. In number three dance partners waltzed 
to each other and exchanged their most inter¬ 
esting trip experiences. The fourth dance was 
a gallop, and when the partners met they were 
asked to solve a proverb which was written 
in a most absurd manner. These proverbs and 
answers were typed on slips of paper and 
handed to the group. In the fifth number 
partners joined in the grand march while 
judges made their selection for the prize to be 
awarded for the most ridiculous costume. The 
grand march proceeded to the hallway and up 
the stairs to another room where a baby 
picture show contest formed the second part 
of the entertainment. 

The Baby Shoiv Contest. We had secured 
the baby pictures of fifteen principals and 
supervisors. One at a time these interesting 
specimens of humanity were thrown on the 
screen with a lantern while the group tried 
to guess and write down the name of the 
individual on their score cards. A few “bright 
remarks” were' made as each picture was 
thrown on the screen. The pictures were given 
a second time and the name also as each person 
checked his score card. The funny part of the 
baby show was that some individuals failed to 
recognize their own pictures! 

An Impromptu Program. The third part of 
the program was given in the gymnasium. 
Group singing of ridiculous songs was led by 
one of the members. One person who just 
began to take piano lessons as her latest hobby 
was asked to play a number. She responded by 
calling four others to sing as she accompanied 
(Continued on page 597) 
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The Farm Woodlot as a Playground 


The beauty which the pioneer had 
so little time to contemplate is 
being rediscovered and conserved 

By 

Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 

T m: i-OKi:sT wns once the dominniu fenture in 
the laiicIscniK- of America. In the time of 
C'olumljiis more than half of our entire coun¬ 
try was covered with a vast woods. It liarbored 
hiostile savages and ])redatory animals that 
l)reyed upon the stock of the ])ionccr. It was 
out of it that he must carve his Itome and win 
the land for his crop. It was the great enemy 
to be destroyed. 

From it he chose the logs for his house and 
split the rails for his fence, until the saw mill 
came; but the forest itself he felled, logged 
into heaps and burned, leaving the stumps for 
yet another generation to struggle with. This 
ruthless destruction has gone on steadily from 
the beginning, and the area of forest has 
decreased with every year. But as the area has 
grown less timber has grown more valuable. 

Our forest acreage is still decreasing, but 
with the present administration has come a 
movement for reforestation. The forests were 
first an enemy to be destroyed, then prospec¬ 
tive lumber. 

N'ow they arc becoming in addition the play¬ 
ground of the nation, the place for hunting, 
camping, summer cottages, picnicking and the 
simple life. We are discovering in great trees 
a beauty that the pioneer did not have time to 
contemplate. It is becoming almost a sacrilege 
to fell one of these monarchs of the centuries. 

Many Beautiful Trees 

Washtenaw County has many beautiful trees, 
l>ut they arc not well distributed. The dogwood 
and redbud arc found in general only in the 
woods, though they arc well suited for the door 
yar'ls as well. The hawthorn and crabapple are 
beautiful in their spring blossoms, and they 



Camping in ihe woods is always so much 
more fun when water sports are possible 


arc much preferred by most song birds for 
nesting because the thorns are not pleasing to 
bats or hawks or bluejays. The mountain ash 
is a beautiful tree and its orange red berries 
usually hold on until they are eaten by the 
birds. The juniper makes many hillsides so at¬ 
tractive they are worth going far to see. 

It is beautiful alike in summer against the 
background of the forest floor and in winter 
against the snow. The County contains many’ 
beautiful clum])s of tamarack also, which stand 
out in striking contrast from the surrounding 
trees. 

'I'he tropical forest is always much the same, 
but the seasons offer an everchanging pano¬ 
rama to the temperature climes from the open¬ 
ing buds of S])ring through the light and dark 
greens of summer to the red and yellow leaves 
of autumn. Then the storm king brings them 
whirling down to decorate our lawns, and the 
trees stand bare against the wintry sky, in the 
delicate lacework of the elm, the trailing 
beauty of the willow and the sturdy strength 
of the oak. Through their branches the stars 
seem to gleam more brightly, and the electric 
lights throw against our house a fretwork of 
shadows, which suggest a land of fairies. 

Then the winter storms coat these bare 
branches with snow and ice "until every pine 
and fir and hemlock wears emerald too dear for 
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an earl.” ^\'hat may not this cycle of change 
have meant in arousing the evolving human 
spirit ? 

Three University Forests 

There are three forests, the Saginaw Forest 
of 8o acres, the Stinchfield Woods of 312 acres, 
and the Eber White Woods of 43 acres where 
scientific forestry is being carried on by the 
University of Michigan, but this seems to 
have influenced the practice of the County sur- 
prisingl}^ little. There is practically no attempt 
by private individuals to do anything in the 
way of forest management. Perhaps this is not 
unnatural when we consider that it takes 60 
or 70 years to grow a tree to saw log size. 

Contrasted with the long deferred and un¬ 
certain crop of lumber that may be ruined at 
any time by fire or uprooted by a tornado are 
the recreation ^-alues of the forest where the 
dividends may be had at any time at the desire 
of the user. They represent a value which is 
sure to be increaseed by the new leisure and 
that can not readily be cancelled or depreciated. 

The forest is usually a chief feature in all 
state and national parks, as well as in outlying 
metropolitan parks. It is also at least one fea¬ 
ture in all city parks if any considerable size. 
This can only mean that it has a deep intrinsic 
appeal, that in some way and for some deep 
reason it stands for relief from worry and the 
strains of life. It is estimated that four million 
people camped out in our state and national 
forests last year. Probably nearly all of the 
camp sites were in the woods. People do not 
camp in the open fields. The place that is 
sought is always a forest on the side of a body 
of water. 

From the time I was six until I was twelve 
or thereabouts, the play life of the children of 
our neighborhood centered around the creeks 
that crossed my father’s farm and the play 
houses which we built from 
discarded railroad ties in the 
woods. There were two rival 
cabins among the children and 
each group aspired to have 
the best decorated and most 
convenient cabin. We man¬ 
aged to make roofs from old 
boards and filled the cracks 
between the logs with moss. 

We had farms adjacent, which 


we plowed with crooked sticks in true prima- 
tive fashion and planted a variety of wild 
things. Most farm children would appreciate 
such a retreat. 

Woodcraft 

Every country child ought to practice some¬ 
thing of the woodcraft of the Scouts. It is not 
difficidt to make a brush leanto that will serve 
for a shelter on a summer night if any shelter 
is desired. If there is a considerable variety of 
trees and anywhere to go through the woods, 
most children would enjoy making a nature 
trail and marking the trees or a treasure hunt 
or trailing game. With a little encouragement 
and showing, they will make fairly good bows 
and arrows, and find much fun in playing 
Indians. 

The forest at night is an enchantment to one 
who has learned to know it. Many little sounds 
that are lost in the hum of the day now come 
to the surface, and faint noises perhaps a mile 
away are distinctly heard which would scarcely 
carry a hundred yards at noon time. The snap¬ 
ping of a twig may come almost like a pistol 
shot, while the scampering of the flying squir¬ 
rels along the branches, their flight from 
branch to branch and the flitting of bats help 
to make up the general impression. In most 
places one is aware of rabbits moving about, 
often at a considerable distance. There will 
often be the call of some night bird, an owl, 
whippoorwill or goatsucker, and on moonlight 
nights, Titania and all the fairies seem to be 
dancing in every open glade with each flutter¬ 
ing leaf. 

The federal government is proposing to 
plant a wind break a hundred miles wide from 
the Canadian to the Mexican border. A tree 
breaks the wind in its lee for a distance about 
ten times its height. The forest quells the 
storm. Often one may hear it roaring through 
the tree tops while there is 
scarcely a flurry in the aisles 
below. But there is scarcely 
ever a day so calm in a pine 
forest that one may not hear 
the.murmuring in the branches 
overhead. The forest is cooler 
by day and warmer by night 
than the lands outside. This 
effect in a large forest goes 
three feet down into the earth 


In the findings of a recreation sur¬ 
vey of Washtenaw County, Mich¬ 
igan, Dr. Curtis, Director of the 
study, reporting on natural re¬ 
sources, makes some suggestions 
for the recreational use of these 
resources. His suggestions are so 
universally applicable that we 
quote from sections of the report 
appearing in the Ann Arbor 
Daily News, December 18, 1934. 
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Sections which were once woodlots now 
often provide winter sports facilities 

l)(.-li>\\ ,111(1 five tliousniid feet up into the sky 
;il)(.\e. The forest luiniidifies its ntinosplicrc 
so it is never ns dry ns the nir outside. It has 
it' own distinctive smells, nnd there is n feel¬ 
ing in the nir that seems to come through the 
skin or some general sense. W'e should know 
where we were it we were blindfolded nnd 
deposited in n forest without warning. 

Recreational Uses of Forests 

The great forest and especially the wilder¬ 
ness is a place of meditation where the 
thoughtful nnturallj' retire to be alone with 
their decjjest life problems. There is something 
almost religious in its solitude. “The trees were 
God’s first temples.” To the serious minded it 
has always been. 

.'Xpjiarently the largest recreative use of our 
forests is coming to be for picnicking and 
cam|)ing, but their original use all over the 
world was for hunting. These hunting forests 
arc still preserved pretty largely in England 
and Scotland and jiarts of the continent as 
[irivate jiarks or hunting preserves. Hunting 
takes first place among the outdoor recreations 
of the rural peojile of Washtenaw County, 
who were interviewed, as iG8 out of 434 gave 
hunting as one of their favorite forms of recrea¬ 
tion. For many it seems to be the only form. 
There were 4,758 hunter’s licenses taken out 
last year, but as farmers often hunt on their 
own farms without licenses, and boys arc still 
more afit to do so, the number of licenses must 
be considerable less than the numhers who arc 
hunting. 

There are several elements in the pleasure 
of the hunt. One of which is the apjieal of the 
out of doors and the forest. Man’s nervous 
responses have been built uj) through many 
thousands of years of human and |)rchuman 
histijry. The forest awakes old racial memories 
that are untouched by the noises and sights 
of the city. 

However, hunting where there is no game 
is not very exciting. A farmer who enjoys 
hunting or who wishes a jirofitable forest 
should kccji his stock out of tlic woods. Stock 
destroys the undergrow th and i ftW'.f for nesting 



jilaccs of quail and pheasants. Planting a few' 
cedars, junipers or spruces will help by ofl’ering 
protection from the blizzards of winter and 
gcncr.il roosting jilaccs. Brush heaps are also 
apjircciatcd. The pastured woods looses most of 
its recreative as well as its commercial values. 

One of the pleasant cxjiericnces of winter 
is to go into the woods after a recent snow and 
find where all its wild people live, to observe 
the tracks of the mice, squirrels, rabbits, quail 
and jihcasants, to see how they arc spending 
the nights and what food they are securing, 
when apparently there is no food and what 
jirotection they have found against a temper¬ 
ature often below zero, in which they must go 
barefooted through the snow. 

Most game animals and birds retire to the 
swamjis, where the undergrowth is more dense 
and there is a greater variety of food during 
the severe weather. Where there is a small lake 
in the center, as is often the case, such a swamp 
forms a natural game sanctuary and should be 
jirescrved. Altogether too many of them have 
been cleared and partially drained. 

Every child should spend a night in the 
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woods occasionally during the summer. One 
who has only seen the woods by day knows 
only half the story. To sit around a camp fire 
at night, to see the stars and the moon through 
the tree tops, to tell and hear stories, to listen 
to the myriad sounds that come through the 
stillness, the rustling of the leaves, the lowing 
of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the hooting of 
an owl perhaps a mile away. These effects are 
intensified by the stillness and the strangeness 
so that they are difficult to forget. One’s bed is 
apt to be hard, and the mosquitoes are not al¬ 
ways considerate. He may not sleep much, but 
the experience is one that should be packed 
away somewhere in the memory cabinet of 
every child. 

The love of the out-of-doors enters into the 
pleasure of golf, of walking, of driving, of hunt¬ 
ing and fishing and farm work itself. It is a 
pleasure that is not confined to either sex or to 
any age. It has no narrow cycle of years like 
footliall and baseball. It is not limited to a few 
minutes or hours a day like basketball. It enhan¬ 
ces the pleasure of a canoe trip, an auto trip, 
a chair on the back porch, or a hammock under 
a tree. It adds its own charm to the romance 
of courtship. It is so vital a phase of life itself 
that all education should encourage and pre¬ 
pare for it. Nature study offers dozens of 
projects to the country child, for week ends 
and summer vacations, which the school should 
at least suggest if not organize. Its funda¬ 
mental virtue is truthfulness, which nature and 
science alike demand of all their worshippers. 

The same measures that will improve the 
woods for game will also increase the song 
birds and insect eaters. A woods with a large 
and varied bird population is much more at¬ 
tractive than one with only a few such inhabit¬ 
ants, and the birds labor like paid workmen in 
keeping down the insect ])ests. Not all children 
are naturalists, but at least nine out of ten are 
interested in birds and like to watch them. 
Every country child should have a small pocket 
guide to the common birds and should come 
to know at least forty or fifty \arieties and 
something of their habits. 

.\notIier book that every farm family should 
own is a book of the common wild flowers in 
colors. Must children love flowers. At the rural 
school that I attended as a boy, a good share of 
the cliildren would go to a woods nearly half 


a mile away at noon for wild flowers once or 
twice a week in spring, though they would 
have to run a good share of the way back in 
order to reach the school in time. Children 
should be encouraged to collect and press all 
the common varieties. 

Another trip that children always enjoy is a 
nutting party for walnuts and hickory nuts in 
the fall. It is quite as much fun to gather them 
as it is to eat them afterwards. In my experi¬ 
ence, climbing the trees and shaking off the 
nuts was often the most interesting part of the 
whole adventure. There are not many good 
sugar bushes jn Washtenaw, and so far as our 
survey discovered, no large ones, but where 
one can go to a sugar house in March when 
the snow is still on the ground for a candy pull, 
it is an adventure to be remembered. 

A steak fry, a bacon or marshmallow roast— 
the country child who has missed these has 
missed half his birthright. It is always more at¬ 
tractive if the shadows of evening are closing 
in. Even a shade of fear that draws the circle 
close about the fire does not detract from the 
enjoyment. The forest offers dozens of delight¬ 
ful experiences to country children, which are 
more difficult for city children. But in all these 
great caution should be observed against 
spreading fire, the devouring demon of the 
forest. I am reminded of a motto that I saw 
recently in a rural cabin : “A match has a head, 
but it hasn’t any-brains. Don’t let it go out in 
the woods alone.” 

Hunting, watching the birds, picking and 
collecting wild flowers, a nutting trip, a sugar 
party, a night in the woods, these are experi¬ 
ences that every country child should have, 
but the work of a woodsman also has a con¬ 
siderable appeal. The chopping or sawing down 
a tree, deciding where it is to fall, to see it come 
down and listen to its crash, all these linger in 
the memory. Such work uses about every 
muscle in the trunk, arms and legs under the 
best of conditions. It offers a variety that is 
lacking from most of the work in industry. 

No woods exploit or adventure has been sug¬ 
gested that has net been proved by amjffe ex¬ 
perience. There is no doubt that children like 
to do these things. Probably all country chil¬ 
dren have done some of them, but few perhaps 
have done them all. Parents may well suggest 
the others. 



Musical Arts 


A plea for giving music an 
important place in the com¬ 
munity’s recreation program 


By Marie V. Foster 

Supervisor of Music 
Recreotion Commission 
San Francisco, California 



Courtesy San Frantiseo Recreation Commission 


M i'sic A PART of the recreation program is 

a comparatively new thing. 1 do not need 
to defend its position on that program. I 
would like to disciis.s, however, how we may best 
present this activity to the community for the 
greatest lasting good. I!y way of discussion 1 
might fthilosophize and discuss at some length the 
benefit of actual jiarticipatioti in tnusic rather than 
the mere listening to it. 1 might dehate the (|Ucs- 
tion whether it was better to present an infortnal 
tyjie of jirogram or one in which intensive study 
was the ultimate aim. I could raise the (juestion 
whether the music jiresented should 1 e on a level 
with the artistic development alread) achieved in 
our group or whether the levels should he raised 
hy the presentation of the highest type of music. 
I will, however, instead of talking theoretically, 
give yon .^an l‘’rancisco's :mswer to all the.se 
i|Uestions. 

It has heen the wish of .S;in I'rancisco's Recre¬ 
ation Commission that music should he a very retd 
cNperience to as Itirge a tunnher as possible. W’e 
had long felt that our country was bec<>ming otte 
of ‘'listeners'' anil that the real 
joy of music wtis being lost 
when it was not actively ]iar- 
tieipated in b'or that reason wi- 
have encouraged the formation 
of singing groups in as many of 
our ' itv pltivgrounds as were 
eiiniiiiH d to handle them, b'roin 
a small iN-ginning si\ years ago 
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we now have eighteen organized groups of little 
children and nine groups of arlults. Singing has 
been developed most e.xtensively since the voice 
is an instrumetit commoti to us all. For the very 
stnall child we have offered the rhythtii band or 
toy symphony. It is only necessary to watch these 
little ones to know the joy they have in actually 
playing in an orchestra. Harmonica bands and 
small orchestras exist on tnany of our play¬ 
grounds. I'or the advanced tnusic student we have 
the Junior Civic Symphony. Here the best of 
symphonic music may be enjoyed by actual par- 
tici])ation. Jitst now our orchestra is working on 
a Heethoven Symiihony, some dances by Edward 
Cermati, and they have a personal knowledge of 
fine nutsic. 

I should like to tell you of our grouji of moth¬ 
ers organized for singing. They cotne from uti- 
derprivilegcd homes where a first-hand knowledge 
or actual participation in good music would never 
have been their e.\i>ericnce unless offered them by 
the Kecre ition Commission or some such organi¬ 
zation. Some of these women have attendeil re- 
hcar.s.'ds regularly for over two 
wars and have taken ]»art in 
intinv programs both on their 
own grounds and in city-wide 
eM-nts. They love to sing and 
have expressed their gratitude 
SI) many times for the privilege 
of I horal study. One woman 
made the remark that she lived 


This account of music develop¬ 
ments in San Francisco was pre¬ 
sented by Mrs. Foster at the Re¬ 
gional Conference of the National 
Recreation Association in Santa 
Barbara, California, in April 1934. 
Similar results may be attained, 
under competent leadership, in 
other cities. 
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from one reliearsal to the next. She, and otliers 
like her, have been starved for some form of 
musical expression, and it is our privilege to be 
able to furnish a worthy means. 

In San Francisco many of our glee clubs have 
been singing together three and four years. The 
majority of them are between the ages of four¬ 
teen to twenty. If they were not able to make a 
good appearance by singing well, if they were not 
continually striving to improve, I am very certain 
they would not continue to come for a period of 
years to our singing groups. One group of Rus¬ 
sian boys met regularly last year under the direc¬ 
tion of a very able musician. They were given 
good music to sing and their repertoire included a 
number of folk songs in their own tongue. They 
sang with a great joy and virility of tone. It be¬ 
came necessary to change directors, and the young 
man who took charge was interested in a different 
manner of presentation and in a different class of 
music. The boys lost interest, and from a large 
enthusiastic group they stopped coming entirely. 
They w'ere interested only in learning good music 
under able direction. 

Our eighteen groups of little children are worthy 
of mention. These children come to sing because 
they really love it, and they are taught to sing well. 
They learn to sing with a clear, sweet tone that is 
not forced; they are taught to interpret the poem 
they are singing; great emphasis is placed on the 
correct and distinct j^ronunciation of words; 
phrasing and artistic interpretation are a part of 
the study, and they learn the discipline of singing 
under a director. 

San Francisco feels very ])roud of its newest 
highly intensified branches of musical study. 
These are the boys’ choir and a group of madrigal 
singers. The choir has a membership of about 
twenty boys chosen not for their means or social 
background, but because they love to sing, are 
willing to work hard, are to be relied upon for 
rehearsal attendance, and have good natural voices. 
These boys are young boys, ages eight to tw'elve 
years; they meet twice a week for rehearsal and 
are most earnest. During the opera season last 
fall they took i)art in several of the operas, learn¬ 
ing Italian and singing under the stern direction of 
the opera conductor. 

The madrigal group is, of course, small and is 
composed of some high school students who were 
anxious to have that intensive study called for by 
madrigal singing. They also meet twice a week. 

This past year, through the CWA, we have been 


able to offer a very special form of intensive 
study. We have had a piano teacher who has been 
able to give class work on a number of our play¬ 
grounds. When we hear the expressions of grati¬ 
tude coming from those who might otherwise 
never have been able to learn to play the piano, it 
makes us wish our hands were not so tied by lack 
of funds. 

"^'et with all this study we know we are pre¬ 
senting real recreation, for there is real joy in the 
study of music; the children are doing the thing 
they love to do, and the attendance figures bear 
out the statement. 

In regard to the music to be presented in San 
Francisco, the folk tunes are used almost exclu¬ 
sively with the younger children, and the larger 
ones sing two and three part arrangements of folk 
music. An interesting group on one of our play¬ 
grounds is a club of Italian young men. These 
boys have been singing together for almost three 
years and have a repertoire of a great many lovely 
Italian songs. Many of these are Italian publica¬ 
tions little known in our country. Just now they 
are singing an unpublished song one of the boys’ 
father sings, arranged by one of our very able 
pianists. Groups the same age all over the city 
learn the same songs and for programs gain a 
great inspiration singing together. About forty 
girls of high school age, many of whom have been 
singing in their playground glee clubs for three 
and four years, recently sang very beautifully 
“Greeting” by Afendelssohn and “Romance” by 
Rubinstein in two parts. 

We have one center in San Francisco, organized 
primarily to take care of a delinquency situation. 
One club of boys, ages eighteen to twenty-five 
years, felt they had a fairly well rounded program 
hut would like to meet once a week for singing. 
For singing 1 have said purposely, not for glee 
club. They wanted to sing the latest popular songs 
and nothing else, and they did not care whether 
they even sang them well or not. We met their 
request but also gave them “On the Road toMan- 
dalay,” “Ol’ Man River,” Oley Speak's “Sylvia,” 
“Soldier’s Chorus’ from Faust and other songs 
of like nature. Just now they are preparing to 
sing for their open house. For that they have 
needed to think of tone, attack, diction, interpre¬ 
tation. You will be most interested to know that 
one number on their program is Beethoven’s 
“Adoration of Nature.” We have most certainly 
raised the level of their appreciation. 1 could tell 
(Ciivtiimcd nil fiaijc 597) 



Service of Hon. John Barton Payne 

to the 

Recreation Movement 


R Kl’Kr.SKNTATlVK of tllo llifjllCSI 
t_vi)c of cultivated legal 
iiiiml, John Barton I’ayne 
hroiight to the office with his aji- 
|K)intinent as Coinniissioner on 
the Board of South I’ark Coniini>>ioners in Chi¬ 
cago. that freedom from bias and cap.icity for fine 
di.'Crimination which made him a distinguished 
member of the bar. lie liecame almost at once 
1 ‘resident of the Board of Commissioners and 
contimied to hold that relation to the Board for 
thirteen years. 

llis administr.ition was characterized by a 
jmlicially m.iintained balance. lie insisted that 
'tand.irds of maintenance of park properties be 
iil>ser\ed no les' th.an stand.irds of park ser\'- 
ice. (ironps pleading for enlargement of space 
for play found their reipiests balanced .against 
the plea of other groups whose ple.isiire in the 
paik' w.a^ to be deri\eil from be.auties of land- 
'i.ipe. .\cti\e lecie.alion ckaimed hi' suiiport 
ami recei\e<l it. but himself sensiti\e to the 
bare apjiearance of the recre.ation buildings as 
he found them on t.aking 
ollice. he set aside the 
s.dary to which he was 
entitled as 1 ‘ r e s i d e n I. 
and which he woidd not 
.inept, .allowing th.at un- 
• 1.limed salary to accumu- 
l.ite and form an art fund 
ii'cd to puich.isc etchings, 
iiim.il p.iintings .and oihei 
waks of .art for the held 
le U'Cs, in Older th.it the 
.irt I 'aisi i>pusnes>. iif the 

p.itk I oinmumties might 
be ' ulti\ated, no h’s-. th.an 
the pi.IV 11 itisi ii.U'Hess in 


recreation programs. Never un- 
sym pathetic toward anyone 
jiresenting a plea for the values 
of leisure activity in the serv¬ 
ice which was coming to be 
traditional in the jiark system, he guarded both 
himself and the staff of the Playgrounds De- 
icirtment tigainst any possibility of being 
sw ejtt from their moorings by sentiment or 
emotionalism. 

Public office was to him a rcsjionsibility and 
;i trust, rather than an honor and a commis¬ 
sion. Discijilined intellectually himself, he ex- 
jiected of those umler his command evidence 
of the same sort of discipline to which he held 
his own dispassionate mind. There was room 
in his view of life for any enthusiasm, (ilace for 
any siiort or avoc.ation, (irovided only that it 
did not transgress the code of a gentleman by 
which he lived and to which he expected others 
to adhere. 

I'nder this austere code, his tidministration 
was perhaps best ejiitomized by the observa¬ 
tion of the ^vell known 
mural i>ainter, \V. B. \\an 
Ingen, who attended one 
of the meetings of the 
Board of South I’ark 
Commissioners, and 
.after seeing its orderly 
procedures with Judge 
Pa\ne in the chair, stated 
that if any city really de¬ 
sired to put its ji.irk serv¬ 
ice on a superior ]il.ine of 
excellence, it could do no 
better than turn the job 
over to the South Park 
Board. 


By V. K. Brown 

Chief of Recreation Division 
Chicago Park District 


On January 24, 1935, John Barton Payne, 
former Secretary of the Interior, an active 
worker in the National Conference of State 
Parks, and Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, died in Washington, D. C. Judge 
Payne, from 1909 to 1934, was a member 
of the Chicago South Park Board, and for 
the years 1911 to 1924 ho was chairman of 
the board. The work done by the Chicago 
South Park Board in tho recreation field has 
been known throughout the world. Tho 
board has been fortunate in having the 
leadership of such men as George T. 
Donoghuc and V. K. Brown and tho execu¬ 
tive staff, and tho leadership of Judge Payne 
in standing back of the extensive recrea¬ 
tion program In Chicago was outstanding. 
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_ TN . XT A BAND shell of the 

Beaver Dams New , . , 

_ , o, ,, latest scientihc de- 

Band Shell 

_ sign has been com¬ 
pleted by the city of 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, the entire jiroject 
having been financed by the Park Committee 
from funds received through park activities and 
other benefits. The shell is of the sounding 
plane type constructed of steel and concrete 
and amplifies the music in full brilliancy and 
without echo. By means of special control the 
music director may change the interior color 
of the shell to harmonize with the music 
played. There is space for fifty musicians each 
of whom is furnished with an illuminated port¬ 
able music rack. A jilatform lo' by 42' is 
provided at the front for special feature acts. 
The combination of music and light has attrac¬ 
ted large crowds to the concerts. 


Building Play Sites on 
Health Centers 


A JOINT play and 
health center pro¬ 
gram involving the 
construction of com¬ 
munity playgrounds on to]i of health center 
buildings has been announced by the Health 
Department and Park Department of New 
York City, according to the November 23rd 
issue of the New York Times. The first com¬ 
bination de\’elopment will be built on the ui)ircr 
East Side and others, possibly as many as five, 
will be erected later. The first center will be 
built on city owned property taken over b}' the 


Park Department and will be a two story 
structure giving access to the roof by a separ¬ 
ate entrance and a stairway. The area avail¬ 
able for play will be the same as though the 
playground had been built on the street level. 
It will contain a swimming pool, outdoor g>’m- 
nasium apparatus and swings. Shrubs and trees 
will be planted in pots. 


Skiing in New 
Hampshire 


THE New Hamp¬ 
shire State Develop¬ 
ment Commission of 
Concord, New 
Plampshire, has prepared a most interesting 
map of the state’s skiing trails classifying them 
according t(3 the degrees of difficulty and giv¬ 
ing information regarding the location of each 
trail, its length, width, maximum grade, vert¬ 
ical descent and cxjDosure. Following the li'^t 
of trails mention is made of a number of other 
localities affording good skiing. 


In Celebration of an 
Important Event 


ON December 23th 
the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the founding 


of the first settle¬ 
ment house, Toynbee Hall, London, was cele¬ 
brated. In honor of the annix ersary an interna¬ 
tional broa.dcast was arranged through the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany. Groups of settlement children in England 
and America sang Christmas carols. Helen 
Hall, President of the National I'ederation of 
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Settlements, introduced J.ine Addams who 
ga\-c tlie greetings of the settlements from the 
United States to Toynbee Hall. James J. Mal- 
lon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, introduced 
Margaret Bondfield, formerly Secretary of 
Labor, who rei)lied for Kngland. 

In connection with this anniversary it is 
interesting to recall that two years later (1886) 
the American Settlement Neighborhood Guild, 
now the University Settlement, was founded. 
There are now 151 settlements in active mem¬ 
bership in the National Federation of Settle¬ 
ments, 48 affiliated through individual mem¬ 
bership of the head worker, and ])robably 300 
church houses, social centers and other organ¬ 
izations which grew out of the same impulse. 
The recreation movement owes tnucli to the 
insi)iration and ex])eriincntation of the settle¬ 
ments. 


A City-Wide Ping Pong Tournament—The 
Recreational Leaflcrs’ Association of New 
York City, who.>e members arc com|)oscfl of 
workers associated with the Works Division, 
on Ilccember 27. -’8 and 2<) s])onsorcd a city- 
wide Jiing I’ong tourn.-iment held at 'I'lic 
Church of .All Nations. There were (i\e divi¬ 
sions three lor boys, two for girls. The boys' 
classifications were 8 to 12 years, 13 to 16. 17 
to 21 : the girls’ 8 to 12 ami 13 to 16 An en¬ 
trance tec of 25? for a te.iin of ten was charged. 
.Med.ds were aw.nded the winners and runners- 
up in each ilisision ami a trojihy was awarded 
the (lull, institution or tioiiji attaining the 
highest number of points. 


of Design, 304 East 44th Street, New York 
City, was the ])lanning of a recreation center 
on a plot 200' by 400'. Seventy drawings were 
submitted. The eight plans for which awards 
were ofifered were reproduced in the October, 
1934 issue of the Bulletin of the Beaux .Arts 
Institute of Design, copies of which may be 
secured for 35 cents apiece. 

A New Community Center for Lexington— 
>933 pcojvlc of Lexington, Kentucky, 
voted favorably on a 845,000 bond issue for a 
combined auditorium-gymnasium, this struc¬ 
ture to be added to Loudoun House in Castle- 
wood Park, bought by the city in 1931 for 
885 ,ckX). Loudoun House has been completely 
remodelled by’ CWA labor at an approximate 
cost of $10,000. A caretaker has been installed 
in three rooms of the House, and the remaining 
rooms will be used as a music room, a library, 
a dining room, a kitchen, a room for small com¬ 
munity gatherings, and a woodshop on the first 
floor. 'J'he second floor will house Girl Scout 
and Boy .Scout headquarters, a check room, 
toilet facilities, and rest rooms. Lexington will 
have a complete community center in 1935. 

Other improvements include the grading and 
lighting of Castlewood Park diamond, which 
resulted in the scheduling of daily games for a 
period of five months. A specially made and 
lighted croquet court for adults and two stone 
jiicnic ovens have been added to other facilities 
at Castlewood Park. 

A Recreation Room in a Police Station—The 
Public Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has established a boys’ recreation room 
in the third district jiolicc station. The room 
used is one which formeily housed police 
jiatrols for that district. Its u.se in no way inter¬ 
feres with the regular police routine, which is 
still carried on in the same building as it has an 
entirely se]iarate entrance to the street. In this 
room about 80 boys jiiay jiing ]iong, basketball, 
f|uoits and similar games under the leadcrshi|v 
of two ])lay leaders working on the F'ERA 
jirogram and assigned from the office of the 
C'ommission. The Commission jilans to use a 
room on the second floor for <]uict games and 

hobbies. 


Planning the Recreation Center- One f>i the 
projects offered by the Beaux Arts Institute 


New Facilities in Cincinnati—Two and a 
half years ago. according to a re])orl submitted 
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to the City Manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Tam Deering, Director of Recreation, an out¬ 
standing problem of the city was, “How shall 
we acquire the additional recreational areas 
we need ?’’ The addition of 600 acres to the 
recreational plant in the thirty month period 
covered by the report has met this need in 
part. Next the question arose, “How shall we 
finance the necessary improvements?” This 
problem has been solved by the application of 
local and federal relief funds. $2,500,000 has 
been used to pay the wages of unemployed men 
on recreational projects. $355,500 for materials 
and equipment rental has been supplied as 
follows: Recreation Improvement Bonds $76,- 
500; City Council Relief Bonds $164,000; 
Federal Funds $40,000; Private Gifts and 
Salvaged Materials $75,000. 

The recreation improvement program since 
May II, 1932 has afiforded continuous employ¬ 
ment to a crew ranging from 500 to 5,000 of 
the unemployed. This work program produced 
results. Had the same work been done by 
private contract on competitive bidding, an 
expenditure of more than $1,000,000 would have 
been required. Working on this program men 
have been observed regaining their physical 
and mental health. 

Recreation in Union County’s Parks — An 
attendance totaling 5,731,974 was recorded for 
18 Union County, New Jersey, parks in 1934— 
a slight increase over 1933. The report lists 42 
different recreational activities covering a wide 
range from trap shooting to horseback riding 
and a horse show. 

A Recreation Center for Children—One of 
the leading attorneys of Springfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, has put at the disposal of the Division 
of Recreation a large barn which has heen con¬ 
verted into a children’s recreation center. The 
lower floor has been turned into a menagerie, 
and dogs, white rats, rabbits, cats, frogs, 
turtles, birds and rodents take one back to the 
days of childhood in the old red barn. Mr. King, 
the attorney, has given the playground super¬ 
visor an old automobile with free gasoline to 
take playground crowds swimming and to out¬ 
lying woods and camps. 

Boston Common Tercentenary—On Decem¬ 
ber i8th a program was held in Boston, Massa- 
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chusetts, inaugurating the observance of the 
300th anniversary of Boston Common. The 
program was preceded by the “perambulation” 
of the Common—a procession of historic 
characterizations including the town crier; the 
marshal of the procession with his aids; pike- 
men—soldier police of 1634; the Reverend 
William Blackstone, the first white settler and 
owner of the Common, 1634; Governor John 
Winthrop, chief executive of the Bay Colony, 
with soldier escort and Puritans of 1634, and 
the police of 300 years ago—pikemen, 1634— 
town watch, 1834—state police 1934. .Several 
other events have been planned, and an indoor 
exhibit of historic and other significant articles 
is being prepared. Events are being arranged 
for the late spring and summer months of 1935. 

Archery to the Fore!—At the Second Annual 
Recreation Congress to he held at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Massachusetts, March 15, 
16 and 17. devotees of the ancient sport of archery 
will have a special program at the meeting of the 
archery section on March 16. Russell Hoogerhyde, 
American champion target shooter, will give a 
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series of e.xhihitions and will discuss shooting and 
efinipnient. .A display of cciuipinent is planned. On 
March i6 there will he practice and instruction 
in making tackle. In the evening nio\'ies will 
he shown of last year’s tournament and a mim- 
her of talks gi\'en on the jiromotion and jirog- 
ress of archery throughout the country. 

A Fortieth Anniversary—In 1895, the Coun¬ 
cil of Jewish Women in I’ittshiirgh organized 
the first acti\ity oi what has since developed 
into the Irene Kaufman Settlement. I'rom one 
small roiiin on the third lloor of a house, the 
nioAcment has .steadily e.Kpanded until it is 
now one of the largest settlements in the coun¬ 
try. oi ciipA ing' one of the most hcautifiil plants 
to he fonn<l in .\merica. Its e.spendittires — a 
lew doll.irs in 1895 ;ind less th;in fj.ooo in ii/>) 

cMceded (xx) in lo.VJ. This ye.ir the set- 
ilement is eeiehrating its fortieth anni\ers.iry. 
\ list of its a( ti\ities would rejiresent a com¬ 
plete roster of actnities in which no phase of 
rci re.ition and of the arts has heen neglected. 
Uecreation woikers e\ cr\ where will wish the 
settlement and its director, .Sidney Teller, for 
man\- years a de\oted friend of the recreation 
movement, cotninneil success and usefulness. 



George D. Pratt 

In the death of George D. Pratt the Association 
has lost one of iistrueand loyal friends. Mr. Pratt 
was one of the first to assist through a contribu¬ 
tion and through moral support and through his 
own practical suggestions in helping to hiiild up 
the field work of the National Recreation .Associa¬ 
tion. Through the last twenty-five years he con¬ 
tinued his interest in the work and his financial 
support. The strength of the National Recreation 
•Association has been built upon the loyal support 
of George IX Pratt and other men and women 
like him. 

Mr. Pratt gaAC freely of his own time to the 
])roblems of parks, fore.stry, art, recreation. He 
was pre-eminently a lover of Nature’s out-of- 
doors. lie was greatly conccrued for the forests 
throughout the country and spent from his own 
private fortune to ])rotect them, lie devoted the 
best years of his life to making his country a more 
habitable place for others and particularly for 
youth, h'roin the beginnii'ig of the l’>oy Scout 
movement in .\tncrica he served as otie of its 
leaders. I le was active iti prottiotitig the ’’C overed 
W'agoti" velebration which ptiid tribttte to the 
Antericatt piotieers who crossed the plaitiS iti the 
early days. He helped to tnark the ohl trails atid 
hisjtoric shrine.s assru-iated with the developtnetit 
of the \\*est. 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 

( Recently Received Containing Articles \ 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker k 


MAGAZINES 

Childhood Interests, January 1935 

Busy Time for Children, by Floy Little Bartlett 

The Rhythm Band, by Ruth Lampland 

The Do-As-You-Plcase Room, by Hilda Richmond 

Mind and Body, December 1934-January 1935 

Physical Education in Germany, by Elizabeth Hoffa 
Recreation in Scandinavian Countries, by J. Sigrid 
Edstrom 

An American Student at the Deutsche Hochschule 
fuer Liebesuebungen, Berlin, by Mildred McGee 
Mimatic Games, by Grover U. Mueller 
The Game of “Siege,” by Karl Kuehne 

Parks and Recreation, January 1935 

Chicago Park Systems Consolidated 
Park and Recreation Organization Charts — Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

Public Recreation in Portland, Oregon, by C. P. 
Keyser 

Curling, an International Sport, by Irwin R. Dunnell 
Better Times, January 1935 

Recreation for the Young Job-Hunter, by Herbert J. 
Seligmann 

Scholastic Coach, January 1935 

Care of an Outdoor Ice Hockey Rink, by Westcott 
E. S. Moulton 

The National Parent-Teacher Magazine, February 1935 
Hobbies for Boys, by Carolyn M. Heller 
The Social Life of the School Child, by Ernest R. 
Groves 

PAMPHLETS 

Annual Report of the Community Council of Branford, 
Conn., 1934 

Valentine Bulletin 

Department of Public Playgrounds and Recreation, 
Reading, Pa., 1935 

Handcraft Manual, Prepared by Mildred Gilmore 

State of Indiana, Emergency Education Division, 217 
North Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Junior Caravan (A section of the New History 
Society) 

132 East 65th Street, New York City 

Annual Report of the Memorial Community Building — 
Goldsboro, N. C., 1934 

Youth Today 

Proceedings of the Hearing and Conference Called 
by the 1934 Mobilization for Human Needs. Com¬ 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 1810 Graybar 
Building, New York City. Price $.25. 

Glimpses of Our National Parks 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 

American Peoples Schools—Bulletin Number Four 

Van Cortland Park Center, 67 Stevenson Place, New 
York City 

A Child in the Midst of Democracy, by Frank S. Hickman 
The Duke Endowment, Charlotte, N. C. 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Recreation of Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., 1934 

Annual Report of the Recreation Department of Austin, 
Texas, 1934 
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George Pierce Baker 

In the death of Professor George Pierce 
Baker on January 6, 1935 the community rec¬ 
reation movement lost a good friend. In the 
coiir.se of I’rofessor Baker’s career of thirty-six 
years at Harvard and eight at Vale he had 
among his students many who became famous 
pla\'wrights. lie was not too busy, however, to 
give uj) his time to Community Service of 
Boston in connection with the dramatic jiro- 
gram of that organization. Undoubtedly men 
of Professor Baker’s type arc to play a larger 
and larger part in building the civilization of 
the future. 

Correlation of Public and Private 
Agencies 

(Continued front !>agc 567J 

14. Joint buying by summer camp managers. 

15. Summer day camps. 

16. Spot mapping of members of girls' and boys’ work 
agencies to show geographical distribution and 
therefore untouched or poorly touched sections of 
the city. 

17. Relation of existing agencies to the problem of 
prevention of delinquency.” 

The possibilities for joint study and action 
arc limited only by the vision and team play 
of agency leaders. 

Do we need to cooperate? Those who are 
raising the money for our programs, whether 
public f)r jirivate, tell us we do. The public 
must be awakened to our field as a whole as 
they are to relief or health or education. The 
scholars tell us the same thing. One of the 
conclusions of a conference called by the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan to consider the relation of the 
schools to other character forming influences 
in the community was "I'.xecutivcs have been 
too much absorbed in promoting the programs 
of their respective organizations. The child 
particip.Ttes as a member of many groups but 
these groups function independently without 
being conscious of the total of influences on 
the child, nr of the unmet needs in the child’s 
experience.” 

Prof, l.nndherg of Cf)lumbia University is 
quoted as saying, "The problem of leisure has 
not. as yet, received serious consideration in 
the social sciences. Recreation and the use of 
leisure is at best regarded as a superficial in¬ 
terest of the social dilettante, and not a subject 
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for serious philosophic thought or scientific 
investigation. In its applied aspects, likewise, 
we find recreation workers regarded at best 
with amused toleration by social workers. This 
attitude is not entire!}^ unjustified, for recrea¬ 
tion workers have their principles, techniques, 
and procedures even less adequately formula¬ 
ted and standardized than the other social 
workers.” 

These are challenges in practice and theory 
that must be met together. 

What we have in common—city recreation 
departments, school departments, settlements, 
Y's, Scouts, Cami) Fire and others—is so much 
greater and deeper than any of the distinctions; 
what we have to interpret is so much more 
vital to our ci^•ilization as a whole than in sec¬ 
tions, that my plea is all for understanding, 
cooperation and mutual ideals and objectives. 
With such correlation we may indeed lead 
toward a more abundant life for every citizen 
of our country. 

Taking Play Into the Highways 
and Byways 

(Continued from fage NT) 

slides, .sand jnles, and had more space for putting 
on field events, baseball and mass games. These 
lots had the same advantages in location as did 
the street playgrounds as far as direct connection 
with all the people of the neighborhood was con¬ 
cerned, with a wider range, as they were centers 
of a community and not of a street or two. They 
were also favored by having space for organized 
team games and even leagues, with scheduled in¬ 
terplayground contests, which gave the partici¬ 
pants a feeling of being as important as the 
“regulars.” 

The lots were better adapted, too, for quiet 
games and handcraft, as folding tables and benches 
could be used and stored in convenient buildings 
which were gladly oflercd for that purpose. On 
one lot the director rejjorts: “I believe handcraft 
was the most popular project with children of all 
ages, from 5 to 14 in particular. They would will¬ 
ingly spend the whole day at it, and it attracted 
the attention of parents after objects made were 
taken home. Quite a number of parents came to 
see the work and made donations of materials. We 
received numerous comments from the parents 
and neighbors about the value of the playground 
in giving the children a place to play and keeping 
them from running about the streets and getting 
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into mischief. Many of the mothers bring their 
little ones to the sand-pile and either stay or some 
of the older girls look after them. The children 
are happy and enjoy the games. A great number 
have not missed a day since we began, and are 
already asking about ne.xt summer’s program. 
Their greatest fear is there will be no playground 
here next year.’’ 

but the values of these vacant lot playgrounds 
were not restricted to parents and children. A 
concrete proof of this is given by one of the super¬ 
visors. He says: “When I first came here, I 
noticed a group of from ten to twenty boys and 
men from 17 to 30 years old, who hung around 
the corners near the playground, and at times an¬ 
noyed some of the neighbors by their roughness. 
Several people approached me and wondered if I 
could do something about it. I tried allowing 
them to use the basketball for an hour at a time. 
Sometimes they played among themselves. Other 
times against a younger team. They quieted down 
eonsiderably, and soon were helping instead of 
hindering. They caused no trouble, and would 
go peaceably when their time was up.” 

This lot was sponsored by the rector of a church 
across the street, and on rainy days a large meet- 
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ing room attached to the church was provided for 
the groups, when crafts, singing, stories and quiet 
games were carried on. So. “no matter what the 
weather, the good fellows were all together,” and 
equally good times were had “in sunshine or in 
rain.” 

Reading for Fun in Rural Mississippi 

(Conlinucd from foge JSO) 

association leader, three teachers, a recreation 


worker, three county reading rooms, one girl re¬ 
serve leader, a man giving a Hallowe'en party, 
and two general readers. Already this year bor¬ 
rowers have made use of the state book collection 
15.000 times and calls for books have been an¬ 
swered from 250 different communities. 

W'hat the future of the library and recreation 
projects in Mississippi will be, it is impossible to 
foretell. Not enough recreation directors were 
interviewed to know how they feel about the work 
they are doing, but the librarians encountered are 
definitely aiming at permanent book service. Lest 
this should be regarded as purely in their own in¬ 
terest, it should be noted that they are giving 
hours of time which are not required and more 
than they can afford from their slender resources 
to develop the work they have undertaken. 

Increased support for the state library commis¬ 
sion at the next session of the state legislature 
seems a definite possibility in view of the state¬ 
wide response to the commission’s undertakings 
and the friendliness of individual members of the 
legislature. Corresponding local support seems 
also probable in view of what is now being given. 
The immediate need, of course, is for books to 
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served at the end of the program, and the 
party was voted, by the ninety teachers who 
attended, a great success! 

Musical Arts 

(Coiiliiiucd from paye IS~) 

you any number of incidents where the children 
have learned to love the good music which at first 
did not appeal to them. Our manner of presenta¬ 
tion must then be relied upon to hold our groups, 
but the effort we know is worth while for we are 
giving them music that will permanently enrich 
their lives. If you do not leave people with some¬ 
thing more than you found them with, of what 
avail is the contact ? 

And so we in San Francisco are trying to teach 
the gospel of good music until we have reached as 
man)' people as our facilities will permit. We are 
trying to make music a real democratic art ex¬ 
pression and not one for the favored class alone. 
And as we offer a musical experience in our rec¬ 
reational program it is one that can actually be 
participated in; it is one that is educational as 
well as recreational, and it is one that adds to the 
character and enriches the lives of those with 
whom we come in contact 


hold and strengthen the ])opular interest which 
has been aroused until the gains which have been 
made under this useful and desirable work relief 
project can be permanently consolidated. 


For a Good Time—a "Ridiculous 
Party” 

(Continued front page 5S1) 

them with “I’ve Been Working on the Levee.’’ 
One of the men was called to jump the rope. 
Two others were opponents in a scooter race. 
Ten others responded to a ])lea for an orchestra 
and as they came forward each person was 
handed an instrument from the first grade 
rhythm orchestra equipment. They actually 
played an encore. Two or three stunts had been 
prepared the night before. Eight high school 
teachers did a square dance and then inxited 
eight others to join and be their partners as 
they repeated it. Se\en others gave a “Hill 
Billy’’ number and we called on Topsy and 
Eva to sing the popular number by the same 
name. They responded by trying to do a tap 
dance to it. 

Hot dogs, pumpkin pie and coffee were 





New Books in the Leisure Time Field 


Children of the New Day 

By Katherine Glover and Evelyn Dewey. D. Appleton- 
Ccntiiry Company, New York. $2.25. 

This study began as an effort "to present some of the 
‘ trends and to interpret some of the thoughts and 
facts brought together by the e.xperts” of the Committees 
for the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in Washington in November, 1930, and 
the ^fedical Section Conference of the following Feb¬ 
ruary. But the selection of facts and trends to be pre¬ 
sented depends upon an educational point of view and a 
discrimination which make of the book a basic philosophy 
for the rearing of the whole child according to liberal 
and progressive ideals. From the forward-looking title 
til the last tiaragraph with its vision of "builders of a new 
kind of world, bringing order out of confusion, and 
beauty out of chaos,” the authors have shown a poignant 
sympathy with children and a decided creed for the 
building of environment for the utmost development. 

Beginning with a presentation of the changing world 
which faces the oncoming generation, the authors by 
quotation, abstract, and analysis show the pattern of 
growth and give principles for mental, physical, and 
emotional development. Chapters on the Home, the Com¬ 
munity, the School, and Recreational Needs and Oppor¬ 
tunities round out the discussion. Readers of Recreation 
will find in the chapter called "On Their Own: Play and 
Adventure" a warm, almost indignant, challenge of a 
world so organized that even play is intruded upon. 

The Choice of a Hobby 

Cumpilvd by .\nnc Carroll .Moore for Compton’s Pictured 
Eiuycloiicdi.i. I'. K. Comptcui and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois Free. 

A >Tt-V named "A Springlioard for Personal Adventure," 
this catalogue of books on hobbies gives a unique 
descriptive list of liooks offering inspiration and guidance 
to hobby riders and hobby hunters. Many types of 
hobbies are listed from stamps to camping. 


Good Reading 


National ( ouned of Teachers oi English, 211 West 08th 
.Street. Chicago. Illinois. $.15. 

TiiF.RE arc listed in this pamphlet and briefly described 
' 900 liooks significant for present day readers. .Most 
of them arc obtainable for one dollar or less. There arc 
three interesting special lists: (1) 100 outstanding lyioks 
of world literature: (2) 50 books most often recom¬ 
mended on the reading lists of 55 colleges; (3) 50 liooks 
most frequently mentioned on lists of favorite honks from 
1.638 students in 53 colleges. 


The Art of Walking 

Edited by Edwin Valentine Mitchell. Loring and Mussey, 
New York. $1.75. 

An anthology on walking, this little volume contains 
^ essays on walking by such authorities as Charles 
Dickens, Christopher Morley, William Hazlitt, George 
Gissing, and Dr. John Finley. It is a delightful compila¬ 
tion of opinions and experiences about walking real and 
imaginary, and walks in city and country, hills and plains. 


Try Something New 

The Girls’ Friendly Societv, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

This attractive series of program suggestions is de- 
' signed primarily for Girls’ Friendly members and 
other groups of girls but it will be helpful for all rec¬ 
reation workers. There are four pamphlets in this “Try 
Something New” series: Have a Dramatic Workshop; 
Make Reading Your Hobby; Inexpensive Handcrafts; 
Games for Grown-Ups. The cost of each section is 10 
cents; the four sections together may be secured for 
35 cents. 


Hiker’s Guide 

By Ben Solomon. Leisure League Little Book Number IS. 
Leisure League of .America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
.\cw York. $.25. 

IN the 96 pages of this illustrated booklet has been 
* packed, a vast amount of practical knowledge of hiking. 
The subject headings tell just how practical the sugges¬ 
tions offered are: Before We Start; What Do We Wear; 
On the Trail; When Do Wc Eat; Special Hikes; Trail 
Safety and Health. The appendix contains map sources 
and food check lists. Every recreation library should 
have this booklet, which is, in every sense of the word, 
a real guide. 


Ten Plays from O. Henry 

Dr.Tin.Ttized by .Adilistui Gccry Smith. S.imnel French, 
.New York. $1.50. 

I N dramatizing these plays for amateur theatricals, Mr. 
' Smith has tried in every way to retain to the fullest 
the spirit of O. Henry. The characters are delineated as 
O. Henry desribed them and much of the dialogue is that 
of the original, although the requirements of stage pre¬ 
sentation made it necessary to alter some of the situations 
and settings. The staging of the plays, Mr. Smith points 
out, should not be difficult. Simplicity is the keynote and 
a cyclorama, screens or a neutral liackground will suffice. 
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Diversions and Pastimes. 

Compiled by R. M. AI)raham. E. P. Dutton & Com¬ 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

Many recreation workers are doubtless familiar with 
the author’s previous book, Winter Nights Entet'tain- 
ments, published in 1932. The second ibook on the subject 
of entertainments comes in response to a demand for 
“more of the same kind.” So here are baffling card tricks, 
paper folding puzzles, coin and match tricks, string tricks, 
knots and splices, games of knack and agility, problems 
and a variety of entertaining diversions. 


Modern Housing. 

By Catherine Bauer. Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Boston, Massachusetts. $5.00. 

"Modem Housing," states the author in her introduc¬ 
tion, “provides certain minimum amenities for every 
dwelling; cross ventilation for one thing; sunlight, quiet 
and a pleasant outlook from every window; adequate 
privacy, space and sanitary facilities; children’s play 
space adjacent. And finally it will be available at a price 
which citizens of average income or less can afford.” 
That the United States is almost totally lacking in dwell¬ 
ings which answer this description while Europe since the 
war has erected at least 6,000,000 dwellings which by and 
large constitute modern housing is a sad commentary 
on our failure to plan. With the assistance of the Car¬ 
negie Corporation, Miss Bauer has studied the finest 
examples of European housing in the light of their ap¬ 
plication to the United States, prefacing her study with 
a detailed survey of the failures and accomplishments 
of the nineteenth century and the pre-war era. The book 
is particularly timely in view of the important low price 
housing projects being considered by the government. 
Over 200 illustrations accompany the text. 


Living and Learning. 

American Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

This “brief aid to the seeker after adult education” 
is designed for the use of the individual who wishes 
to continue his education and for club leaders, ft tells in 
concise form where to go for help in planning working 
programs, outlines the aids offered by national agencies 
and gives briefly the information everyone should have 
about the American Association for Adult Education, 
together with excerpts from a few articles which have 
appeared in the Journal of Adult Education. A single 
copy of this booklet may be obtained free. Prices on 
quantity orders are—2 to 24. $.10; 25, $2.00; 50, $4.00. 


Linoleum Art. 

By John E. Williams. New Jer.sey State Home Print 
Shop, Jameshurg, New Jersey. $.25. 

This booklet was printed as a project lesson in printing 
and gives the procedure used by the class on the cutting 
and printing of linoleum blocks. It has been written 
with the idea of placing in the hands of instructors and 
students simple material on this new art. It suggests the 
tools and materials to be used and describes the step by 
step processes involved. 


Volunteer Values. 

By Ruth M. Dodd. Family Welfare .“kssociation of 
America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. $.30. 

While this booklet has to do with volunteer service in 
the family welfare field, there arc suggestions on the 
contribution of the volunteer and ways in which he may 
be recruited and serve which w'ill be of help to the 
recreation field. 


Christmas and the New Year. 

By Nina B. Lamkin. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. $.50. 

In compiling this program material from many dif¬ 
ferent lands, Miss Lamkin has had two things in mind— 
first, that the material shall be worth while from a cul¬ 
tural standpoint, and second, that it will have large 
enough variety to satisfy the many program needs of the 
holiday season. In this small book she has brought 
together a wealth of material, including quotations, 
customs, music, folk lore, stories, poems and definite 
programs. A number of very valuable bibliographies 
are given. 

Arbor Day—Bird Day. 

Bulletin 82. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Many of our states have set aside one day a year 
to celebrate as Arbor Day or Bird Day. To aid school 
and community groups in arranging programs the De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, has issued an attractive pamphlet suggesting 
activities, programs and source materials. The program 
suggestions have been adapted to the various grades. 

The Younger Set. 

Issued by McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio. $.10. 

This attractive booklet contains suggestions for parties 
w'hich young people in their teens will enjoy. Six parties, 
most of them dress-up ones, are described. 
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Tetmis Technique, H. D. Edgren, 

Ph.B, M.P.E . October 


Hobbies 


Hobbies As an Open Sesame to 
Community Interest, C. Frances 

Loomis . 

Hobby Show in Syracuse, A, 

Frank E. Miller . 

Hobby Workshop in a Museum, 

A, Russell Newcomb . 

Like Spring—It’s in the Airl 

Erna D. Bunke . 

So You’re Going to Have a 
Hobby Show 1 Gertrude G. 
Hunt . 


January 

October 

August 

June 

March 


Holidays and Special Days 


Children’s Christmas Party, A, 

Thomas IF. Lantz .November 

Christmas Play for Everyone, 

The . November 

Oakland’s Christmas Pageant, 

Harry E. Troxel .December 

Old-Fashioned Valentine Party, 

An, Marion Shelinardine .February 

Preparing for Christmas, V. K. 

Brerwn . December 


Community Centers and Recreation Buildings 

Center for Youth, A, Sophie Fish- 

back . September 1934. 297 

Developing the Community Cen¬ 
ter Program, Jacob IF. Feldman October 1934 331 
Field House 100 Percent "Play- 

full," A, Arthur Leland . February 1935 544 

Planning the Recreation Building, 

Raymond E. Hoyt .August 1934 221 

Pontiac Schools As Community 
Centers, James H. Harris .September 1934 294 


Drama, Festivals and Pageants 

And for a Backdrop the Tyrolean 
A\pi \ Lucile JJoerr Charles.... February 1935 541 


Homs Play 

Play Together and Stay Together 
in Your Own Backyard 1 Glen 
0. Grant and Samuel Friedman October 


Layout and Equipment 

Can Recreation Areas Be Made 
Beautiful As Well As Useful? 

Ernest K. Thomas .January 

Space Requirements for the Chil¬ 
dren's Playground, Prepared by 
George D. Butler Part I August 

Part II September 
Swimming Pool Design and Con¬ 
struction, IF. A. Kearns .October 


Year Page 

1934 204 

1934 269 
1934 452 

1934 29 

1934 151 
1934 202 

1934 144 

1935 521 
1934 327 

1934 148 

1935 515 
1934 340 
1934 347 


1935 490 
1934 328 
1934 224 

1934 141 

1935 559 

1934 393 
1934 375 

1934 431 

1935 532 
1934 449 


1934 315 


1935 496 

1934 235 
1934 283 

1934 341 
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Month Year Page 

Leadership 

How Volunteers Helped in Phila¬ 
delphia, Elizabeth Hines Hanley July 1934 198 

That Ev'cr Present Problem— 

Leadership! .June 1934 131 

Volunteer Opportunities in the 
Public Recreation Program, 

Corinne Fonde . April 1934 3 

Volunteer Recreation Leadership June 1934 137 

Wandering Sport Teacher in Ger¬ 
many, The . September 1934 300 


Leisure—(Philosophy of) 

Education for Leisure, R. V. 

Jordan . September 1934 295 

Leisure and Its Use, Nicholas 

Murray Butler, Ph. D .August 1934 219 

Leisure Time Recreation, Frank 

Kingdon . February 1935 511 

Living and Preparation for Life 
Through Recreation, Mrs. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt .November 1934 366 

Modern Principles of Education 
for Leisure Time, Daniel P. 

Eginton . September 1934 274 

New Leisure, The—A Curse or a 
Blessing? Earnest Elmo Calkins April 1934 23 

Power of Play, The, Thomas A. 

Storey, M.D . September 1934 267 

Progress in the Art of Living, 

Arthur E. Morgan . December 1934 415 

“Teach a Man to Live”. March 1935 568 

What Can the Churches Do for 
Abundant Living? Joseph R. 

Sizoo, D.D .January 1935 463 

AVhat We Mean by Recreation, 

Frederic A. Delano .December 1934 424 


Libraries and Recreation 

Century of Progress Through 

Books, A, Jane Kitchell .July 1934 188 

Libraries in Community Build¬ 
ings, Susan T. Smith .September 1934 280 

Public Library in the Program of 

Leisure Time, The .February 1935 530 

Reading for Fun in Rural Missis¬ 
sippi, Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. March 1935 578 


Miscellaneous 

Citizens on Trial! William C. 

Robinson . October 1934 318 

Correlation of Public and Private 
Agencies in the Recreation 
Field, William G. Robinson.... March 1935 563 

County Recreation Exposition, A February 1935 540 

Fletcher Farm Invites You I 

Abbie Graham . April 1934 28 

From Game Room to Neighbor¬ 
hood Center, Joseph Adler _July 1934 200 

Pasadena’s Municipal Exhibit, 

Cecil F. Martin .January 1935 493 

Planning Summer Playground 

Programs .July 1934 174 

Farm Woodlot As a Playground, 

The, Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D.... March 1935 582 
Toy Shop for Children of Dayton, 

A, Dorothy J. MacLeon .October 1934 345 

What Are Education Frills? 

Marvin S. Pittnuin, Ph. D .September 1934 270 


Month Year Page 

Music 

Important Need and Opportunity, 

An, Augustus D. Zanzig .June 1934 130 

Musical Arts, Marie V. Foster.. ^larch 1935 586 

Neglected Language, A, Henry 
S. Drinker, Jr .July 1934 171 


Nature Activities 

Adventures in Star Gazing, John 

IV. Hdndlon . August 1934 225 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees August 1934 253 

Nature for Leisure, Settle Hirsch June 1934 146 

On New Haven’s Nature Trail, 

Walter L. Wirth . July 1934 195 

Seeing Nature in Glacier National 
Park, Carroll Lone Fenton.... June 1934 138 


Parks 

County Grounds for Recreation, 

Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D .June 1934 153 

Municipal Rose Gardens, Ernest 

K. Thomas . February 1935 525 

New Trends in Padk Planning, 

John Noyes . February 1935 536 

Values of Parks and Playgrounds, 

The, John W. Kernan . September 1934 298 


Recreation and Unemployment 

At a Civilian Conservation Corps 

Camp, Kenneth Smith .August 1934 248 

Contribution of Recreation to Re¬ 
covery, The, Aubrey Williams. January 1935 479 

Educational Program in the Ci¬ 
vilian Conservation Corps, The, 

Clarence S. Marsh, Ph. D .January 1935 476 

German Youth and Work Camps, 

Mildred McGee . August 1934 247 

Indian Conservation Camps, Louis 

C. Schroeder . August 1934 249 

Municipal Recreation Programs 
and Enforced Leisure, V. K. 

Brown . August 1934 245 

Recreation As a Socially Useful 
Field of Employment, John Colt November 1934 370 
Unwelcome Leisure Put to Wel¬ 
come Use, Helen Center . October 1934 350 


Play Streets 

On the Play Streets of New York March 1935 569 
Talcing Play Into the Highways 
and Byways, Elizabeth Hines 
Hanley . March 1935 576 


Recreation for Men and Boys 
Leisure Time Activities for men 

and Boys, Edgar Fauver, M.D. August 1934 229 

Playground Teams from Neigh¬ 
borhood Gangs, Richard James 
Hurley .August 1934 233 


Recreation Congress Proceedings 

Abundant Living for Small Towns 
and Rural Districts, Dr. C. B. 

Smith .December 1934 428 
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Mi>nth Year I'afic 

Art oi Abundant I-iving, The, 

Hoy Smith H'lillaci- . N’ovember 1934 363 

Citizens' Conneils for Construc¬ 
tive Ivcooomy, Hmi'ard E. Jones January 1935 487 
Contribution of Recreation to Re¬ 
covery. The, Aubrey Williams. January 1935 479 

hidueational Program in the Ci¬ 
vilian Conservation Corps, The, 

Clarence .S'. .Marsh. I’h.D .January 1935 476 

l.iving and Prc|)aration for Life 
Through Recreation, .Mrs. 

I-'ranklin D. Iiooset>cll . November 1934 366 

National Government Services 

Through Recreation .January 1935 465-475 

.Agncnlturc and Recreation, 

C. ir. ll'arburton .January 1935 471 

Children’s Hurcau Promotes Rcc- 
crcational Opportunity, 

Katharine /'. l^cnroot . J.anuary 1935 473 

Conserving Our Wild Life, 

J. .V. Darling .January 1935 469 

In Our National Parks, Arno 

It. Commerer . January 1935 465 

National Forests, The, 

F. Kiicipp . January 1935 467 

Recreation and the Office of 
Fducation, Bess Goodykoontz January 1935 474 
Planning for Recreation in New 
Hampshire, John G. It'inant... December 1934 420 
Planning Our Cities for Abimd- 
and Living, Jacob L. Crone. Jr. December 1934 425 
Progress in the .-Vrt of Living, 

Arthur E. Morgan . December 1934 415 

Recreation As a Socially Useful 
Field of Employment, John Colt November 1934 370 
Recreation Executives Discuss 

Vital Prc4ilems. The. November 1934 394 

Recreation Movement in Boston 
and Its Pl.ace in the National 
Emergency, The, IFitliam Phil- • 

lips . January 1935 483 

•Summaries of Discussion Group 

Meetings .Part I November 1934 377 

Part II December 1934 434 
Twentieth National Recreation 

Congress, The . August 1934 227 

What Can the Churches Do for 
Abundant Living? Joseph R. 

Sizoo. D.D .January 1935 463 


Month Year Poge 

What We Mean by Recreation, 

Frederic A. Delano .December 1934 424 


Recreation for Girls and Women 

National Standards of Physical 

Achievement for Girls .January 1935 504 

Why Not Give the Girl a Chance? 

Dora Dodge . October 1934 319 


Recreation for the Handicapped 
Crippled Children at Play, 

Eleanor Boykin . October 1934 343 

Orthopedic Playground, An, 

James A. Scott . April 1934 17 


Social Recreation 

Achieving Satisfactory Compan¬ 
ionship, Clarence Arthur Perry April 1934 12 

For a Good Time—A "Ridiculous 

Party,” Ruth M. Luther . March 1935 581 

How to Succeed at Parties. October 1934 346 

Old-Fashioned Valentine Party, 

An, Morion Shelmerdine . February 1935 532 

Suggestions for Conducting Social 
Games, //. F. Kilander, PluD.. February 1935 520 


Winter Sports 


Cities Protect Winter Sportsmen, 




Marion Holbrook . 

February 

1935 

516 

New Method of Protecting Ice 



Rinks, ,'\, Agnes W. Spring... 

February 

1935 

519 

Year Book 




Year Boolk for 1933. 

Community Recreation Leadership 

.May 

1934 

53 

and Facilities in 1,036 Cities... 
Tables of Playground and Com- 

May 

1934 

53 

munity Recreation Statistics for 
1933 . 

May 

1934 

65 
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